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Problems of Law and Order during 1790, 
the “Peaceful” Year of the French Revolution 





SAMUEL F. SCOTT 


STANDARD ACCOUNTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION usually treat the year 
1790, or even the period between October 1789 and the spring of 1791, 
as a time of peace and order in the otherwise tumultuous history of this 
great upheaval. Crane Brinton, Albert Goodwin, R. R. Palmer; and M. J. 
Sydenham in their treatment of the Revolution, for example, make almost 
no allusions to open conflict during this year.! For François Furet and Denis 
Richet, this was l'année heureuse or the “year of peace.” In speaking of 
1790, Alphonse Aulard has written, “This extraordinary year has been 
upheld as a year of national concord, as the best year of the Revolution, the 
‚year of fraternity.” Although Aulard went on to argue that during the 
same time “the whole state politic was taken possession of by the middle 
class at the expense of the people,” he made no mention of any con- 
flicts more violent than parliamentary debates. French historians such as 
Albert Mathiez, Georges Lefebvre, and Albert Soboul, together with some 
English colleagues like J. M. Thompson and Norman Hampson, are more 
cognizant of persistent friction in 1790, but they too devote their attention 
almost exclusively to peaceful developments. Even the prominent historian 
of popular disturbances, George Rudé, maintains that “the eighteen 
months that followed [the violence of October 1789] were a period of 
comparative social calm.’ 


Grants from the Social Science Research Council, Wayne State University, and the American 
"Philosophical Society contributed to support the research upon which this article is based, and 
1 gratefully acknowledge this assistance. 

1 Crane Brinton, 4 Decade of Revolution, 1789-1799 (New York, 1994), 40-53; Albert Goodwin, 
The French Revolution (New York, 1962), 90-108; R. R. Palmer, The Age of Democratic Revolu- 
tion, vol. 1: The Challenge (Princeton, 1959), 489-502; M. J. Sydenham, The French Revolution 
(New York, 1966), 63-86. 

2 See François Furet and Denis Richet, La Révolution, vol. 1: Des états généraux au 9 ther- 
midor (Paris, 1965), 136-83, and the slightly abridged English translation by Stephen Hardman, 
The French Revolution (London, 1970), 97-131; Alphonse Aulard, The French Revolution: 4 
Political History, 1789-1804, vol. 1: The Revolution under the Monarchy, tr. Bernard Miall 
(New York, 1965), 213, and see pages 161—259 for Aulard’s discussion of the whole period; Albert | 
Mathiez, The French Revolution, tr. Catherine A. Phillips (New York, 1964), 58-118; Georges 
Lefebvre, The French Revolution: From Its Origins to 1793, tr. Elizabeth Moss Evanson (New 
York, 1962), 136-205; Albert Soboul, Histoire de la Révolution. frangaise, vol. 1: De la Bastille 
à la Gironde (Paris, 1962), 183-260; J. M. Thompson, The French Revolution (New York, 1966), 
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Fig. 1. Lesueur, Parisian Army. The Parisian National Guard, composed in part of former 
‚French Guards and other professional soldiers, effectively maintained peace in the capital 
through 1790. By kind permission of Madame Bidault de l'Isle. Photograph courtesy Bulloz. 


In their treatment of events in 1790 the general histories of the Revolu- 
tion written by these authorities, as well as the works of numerous other 
historians, concentrate on the great legislative accomplishments of the 
Assembly: the creation of a constitution, the reorganization of France's 
administrative and judicial systems, the reform of the Church, and the 
solutions to financial problems. It is, of course, impossible to deny the 
significance of these achievements, and it would be myopic to minimize 
their importance. Yet too exclusive an emphasis on these legal changes 
tends to obscure other significant developments during the same period. 
Both this concentration on the new legislation and the general view of 
1790 as a time of peace and order are due, in part, to the attention that 
Paris has commanded from both contemporaries and later historians. After 


112-287; Norman Hampson, A Social History of the French Revolution (Toronto, 1966), 86-131; 
George Rudé, The Crowd in History: A Study of Popular Disturbances in France and England, 
1730-1848 (New York, 1964), 109. Also see Pierre Gaxotte, La Révolution Frangaise (Paris, 1928), 
150-96; Leo Gershoy, The French Revolution. and Napoleon (New York, 1964), 131-91; Louis 
Gottschalk, The Era of the French Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), 160-84; and Gaetano 
Salvemini, The French Revolution, 1788-1792, tr. I. M. Rawson (New York, 1962), 155-201. 
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Fig. 2. Lesueur, Parisian Army, continued. By kind permission of Madame Bidault de l'Isle. 
Photograph courtesy Bulloz. 


the October Days, Paris not only resumed her role as the center of all 

political power but also, with the creation of the National Guard, became 

the best policed. city in the country, indeed in all Europe. These develop- - 
ments both confirmed the unique character of the capital and enhanced its 

already prominent role in the nation. At the same time, Paris became äll 

the more untypical of the conditions and problems that existed elsewhere 

in France. For, despite the peacefulness that reigned in the capital during 

1790, other areas, both rural and urban, suffered from bitter tensions that 

often erupted into violent conflict in that year. 

Although this article can make no claim to be a complete and systematic 
survey of violence throughout France during this period, the research upon. 
which it is based offers conclusive evidence that the traditional and gen- ' 
erally accepted view of this stage of the Revolution as a time of peaceful 
and orderly transition dominated by sentiments of fraternity is at least 
exaggerated and even erroneous for the country as a whole. As will be seen, 
many of the bitter internal divisions that were to plague France in the 
course of the next decade had already broken into violent conflict by the 
second year of the Revolution. Some of this violerice was of a "traditional" 
nature—food riots, smuggling, brigandage—and arose from conditions en- 
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demic in eighteenth-century French society? A much more striking and 
significant type of conflict, however, developed out of the conditions 
created by the Revolution itself, and it is on these phenomena that this 
study will concentrate. 

One of the most fundamental issues ome by the Revolution concerned 
the source of legitimate authority. Like other revolutionary upheavals, the 
French Revolution of 1789 challenged the previous regime, demanded a 
redistribution of political power, and disorganized the existing mechanisms 
for exercising that power.‘ In contrast to subsequent revolutions in nine- 
teenth-century France, however, the old regime was not replaced in 1789 
but continued—at least in part—for the next three years in the person and 
powers of the king and his royal agents. In 1789 the legitimacy of the Old 
Regime was destroyed—but not totally. The revolutionary events of that 
year established a new legitimacy—but not completely. As a result the frag- 
mentation of authority that naturally results from revolution was formalized 
and eventually sanctioned in the Constitution of 1791. This situation 
compounded the confusion about legitimate authority, encouraged disputes 
over its exercise, and led directly to the violent confrontations that made 
the problem of law and order such a severe one during 1790. 

Nowhere was the question of legitimate authority posed in a more 
dramatic fashion or with more crucial consequences than in matters in- 
volving the major police agencies of the government—the regular army and 
the National Guard. Although the larger towns and cities of eighteenth- 
century France possessed their watches and guards and although the 
maréchaussée—a small rural constabulary—policed the countryside, the 
only forces capable of dealing with large-scale or widespread disorders were 
the Royal Army and the National Guard, the first being one of the primary 
bases of monarchical power and the other the arm of the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie.5 In the aftermath of 1789 the authority to employ these forces 


3 Even an unsystematic investigation reveals such widespread disturbances over food during 
1790 and early 179i that one can conclude that in many regions of France—possibly in certain 
localities of all regions—segments of the population were unable, or feared they might be unable, 
to buy food. Such violence, requiring the employment of regular troops, or the National Guard, 
or both to restore order, threatened or occurred at Aix-en-Provence in January 1790 (Lieutenant 
Carnot, "Le Régiment de Lyonnais pendant la Révolution, 1789-1793," p. 9, in Historiques des 
Régiments d'Infanterie, Archives de la Guerre [hereafter AG]), at Bourbon-Lancy, Bourbon- 
FArchambault, Chavagne, and Thiel in Bourbonnais in May (Archives Nationales [henceforth 
AN], H 1453), at Salon in Provence in August (Carnot, "Régiment de Lyonnais," 18), at Angers 
in September (AN, H 1453), at Saint-Malo also in September (AN, F736791), and at Laon, Chauny, 
Saint-Quentin, Ham, Noyon, Amiens, Dallon, Jussy, Fragnier, Roye, and Guise in Picardy during 
late ı790 and early 1791 (correspondence of General Biron in AG, B1* 208, 209). Smuggling also 
frequently led to violence. For example, detachments of the National Guard and dragoons 
had to be employed to halt illegal trade in contraband tobacco at Sillé-le-Guillaume near Le 
Mans in late March 1790 (AN, H 1453). Finally, throughout 1790 troops in neighboring depart- 
ments were kept on constant alert to deal with “brigands” from the papal enclave of Avignon 
(AN, F736591). Examples like this are multiplied many times over in the archives. 

+See the article by James Rule and Charles Tilly, ‘1830 and the Unnatural History of Revolu- 
tion," Journal of Social Issues, 28 (1972): 49-76, which provided a theoretical framework for this 
study. 

5 Greater attention will be devoted to the regular army than to the National Guard in this 
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was a bitterly disputed point among political rivals. Local officials contended 
with national authorities, and. opposing local groups vied for the right to 
command law enforcement agencies. Intimately related to this controversy 
was the question of what forces to employ, regulars or guardsmen. Beyond 
this problem, divisions within each of these forces, between officers and men 
in the Royal Army and between opposing factions in the National Guard, 
seriously hampered the maintenance of order and sometimes completely 
paralyzed both: civil and military officials. All too often the means of re- 
solving these disputes over legitimate authority was violent conflict. 

These conflicts fall, logically, into two broad categories: those which 
developed out of long-standing antagonisms but which took on a new 
character and intensity as a result of the political changes brought by the 
Revolution and those which emerged directly out of these changes and 
the struggle for power that they entailed. Both types had a common, funda- 
mental source: rival claims to political legitimacy and the rights and powers 
that are its attributes. In the first category are included the numerous 
military problems that plagued the government in 1790. The soldiers of 
the Royal Army had long resented the harsh and inequitable regime im- 
posed upon them by their aristocratic officers; but only in the atmosphere 
of general revolutionary change were they able to break with the firm 
discipline so deeply inculcated in them. Likewise, the hostility between 
Catholics and Protestants, which had caused so much suffering in France 
since the Reformation, was given new impetus and direction by the Revolu- 
tion. And, although peasant hostility toward feudalism was one of the 
long-range causes of the Revolution, it found full expression and partial 
justification only in 1789 and after. Unlike these conflicts, which translated 
pre-existing hostilities into new, political terms, another form of conflict 
arose over problems—such as elections, control of the military, and the 
extent of local autonomy—that were engendered by the Revolution itself. 
Regardless of the specific issues in dispute, the resolution of all of these 
controversies depended on the crucial questions of who represented legiti- 
mate authority and what powers this included. 


FOR THE REGULAR ARMY, 1790 was a year of disintegration. More than one- 
third of the units in the Royal Army suffered from insubordination between 
January and December of that year, an unprecedented situation.® This 
insubordination ranged from excessive desertion, an essentially passive ex- 


article because the ideas and conclusions upon which it is based developed originally from a 
rather different study, the response of the Royal Army to the Revolution. More extensive and 
intensive research on the National Guard, with its great local variations, is required before its 
role in the Revolution can be fully appreciated. 

6 The general comments concerning insubordination in the Royal Army are based upon a 
study of seventy-three line units, approximately forty per cent of the total complement of the 
army, during the period 1788-93. These and other results of this study are presently being in- 
corporated into a manuscript on the response of the Royal Army to the French Revolution. 
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pression common in the past, to large-scale mutiny; but in more than three- 
fourths of the instances the insubordination entailed some form of open 
rejection. of the officers’ authority by the soldiers under their command. 
This movement climaxed in the great mutiny at Nancy in late August when 
three line regiments engaged in a pitched battle with other regular and 
National Guard units sent to repress them. Although many incidents of 
insubordination did not immediately affect civil society, the general collapse 
of military discipline in 1790 was so serious that the government’s ability 
to provide for national defense and to maintain domestic order was danger- 
ously impaired.. In addition; many other incidents of insubordination 
directly involved civilians. | 

In nearly forty-five per cent of the instances of military insubordination 
during 1790 the soldiers involved had friendly relations with civilian ele- 
ments, a situation that directly or indirectly encouraged their defiance of 
their superiors. In January ı790, for example,-the regiment of Vivarais In- 
fantry was ordered to leave Béthune where it had been stationed for three 
years. Some three hundred men of the regiment, however, refused to obey 
and stayed in Béthune where they were supported in their decision by a 
number of citizens, including municipal officials.” In April two infantry, 
regiments stationed at Lille—the Royal Vaisseaux and La Couronne In- 
fantry—engaged in an armed combat with the Normandie Chasseurs and 
Colonel-Général. Cavalry, a conflict the officers of all four regiments were 
powerless to stop. The Lillois National Guard gave its support to the in- 
fantrymen, many of whom had associated with members of the local 
“patriot” club. Only an order signed by Louis XVI himself finally put an 
end to the fighting. Between April and August the commander and most 
of the personnel of the National Guard of Hesdin encouraged the men of 
the Royal Champagne Cavalry in their defiance of their officers during a 
mutiny led by a renegade junior officer, Louis Nicolas Davout, who later 
became Marshal of the Empire.? At Perpignan in late May and early June 
the commander of the regiment of Touraine Infantry, the vicomte de 
Mirabeau, attempted to end fraternization between the men of his regiment 
and National Guardsmen and to restore the passive obedience of the Old 
Regime. Instead, the colonel was forced to flee his regiment and shortly 
thereafter was arrested by officials at Castelnaudary who acted on the basis 
of a complaint from his own troops.?? Although the underlying hostility 
between officers and men that led to these and other incidents had long 


7 See Louis-François Quarré-Reybourbon, Souvenirs Béthunois: Un Episode de la Révolution 
à Béthune (Lille, 1886), 5-9; Charles Poisson, L’Armée et la Garde Nationale (Paris, 1858-62), 1: 
213-14; and Lucien de Chilly, Le premier Ministre constitutionnel de la Guerre, La Tour du 
Pin: Les Origines de l’armée nouvelle sous la Constituante (Paris, 1909), 114-16. 

8 Poisson, Armée et Garde Nationale, 1: 215-17. 

9 Chilly, La Tour du Pin, g1-110; Henri Choppin, Les Insurections militaires en 1790 (Paris, 
1903), 151-204. 

10 Chilly, La Tour dw Pin, 132-38; Poisson, Armee et Garde Nationale, 1: 227-29; Jacques 
Godechot, Les Institutions de la France sous la Revolution et l'Empire (2d ed.; Paris, 1968), 192. 
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existed, such widespread insubordination would have been unthinkable 
before 1789. 

The federation movement, which swept France during the first half of 
1790 and which culminated in the great celebration in Paris on July 14 of 
that year, greatly increased contacts between soldiers and civilians, since 
many regular troops participated in these fraternal observances alongside 
National Guardsmen and simple citizens. Subsequently this fraternization 
was blamed for new outbreaks of insubordination. General de Bouillé 
claimed that “this federation [of July ı4] poisoned the troops; soldiers 
brought back from the capital all the seeds of corruption; they spread them 
throughout the army which was, a fortnight or a month later, in full and 
terrible insurrection."!! Such a conspiracy thesis, which conveniently identi- 
fies a handful of Parisian radicals as being responsible for a mass move- 
ment, is too simplistic and ignores or minimizes the numerous cases of in- 
subordination before July. It does, however, point out the importance of 
the role of civilians in encouraging military disorders. 

A decree of the National Assembly passed on August 6 was equally 
influential in encouraging insubordination. "This decree, sanctioned by the 
king on August 8, established a procedure for the verification of regimental 
accounts.!? The misuse of unit funds by officers had long been suspected 
by the soldiers in many units; this suspicion had recently resulted in the 
seizure of these funds by the troops of the infantry regiments of Poitou, 
Salm-Salm, Picardie, and Forez and the cavalry regiment of La Reine. The 
Assembly’s decision seemed to legitimize those seizures which had already 
taken place and to condone subsequent activity of this kind. Before the 
month ended, a dispute between soldiers and officers in the garrison of 
Nancy over the question of regimental funds resulted in a mutiny that 
nearly developed into civil war. 

The Nancy mutiny, one of the very few instances of violent conflict that 
is generally noted in histories covering 1790, developed out of tensions 
between. the officers and men of the three regiments stationéd there—the 
Chateauvieux Swiss Infantry, Du Roi Infantry, and Mestre de Camp Général 
Cavalry. Friction between the soldiers and their superiors had increased 
through the summer of 1790 and in early August reached a climax over 
the issue of unit funds. The resulting insubordination created a serious 
problem, but one not totally dissimilar to previous incidents of this sort. 
The involvement of civilians, from local inhabitants to deputies of the 


For contemporary justifications of the soldiers’ conduct, see “Exposé justicatif de la conduite du 
Regiment de Touraine, depuis le 19 Mai jusqu’au 11 Juin 1790” and “Discours prononcé 4 
l'Assemblée Nationale par M. Siau, Médecin, Député de la Garde Nationale de Perpignan, dans 
la Seance du 26 Juin 1790” in vols. 831 and 874 of the Maclure Collection of French Revolu- 
tionary Materials (hereafter MC), University of Pennsylvania Library. 

11 Frangois-Claude Amour de Bouillé, Mémoires du Marquis de Bouillé (Paris, 1821), 126-27. 

12 A copy of this decree can be found in the Archives Départementales (AD) of the Bas-Rhin, 
111439. 
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Assembly, was in large part responsible for escalating the mutiny to a crisis 
of national proportions. 

In April representatives from the three regiments had made a pact of 
federation with local citizens, including members of the National Guard. 
Some soldiers of the Du Roi Infantry subsequently organized a “committee,” 
which apparently established ties with the Jacobin Club in Nancy. There- 
after confrontations between supporters and opponents of the Revolution 
became common. Young noble officers of the Du Roi insulted National 
Guardsmen and instigated brawls among the troops by paying some soldiers 
to antagonize those associated with prorevolutionary groups. Members of 
the soldiers’ committee were singled out for punishment and dishonorable 
discharge. Protests in favor of the victims led to further penalties and 
further recriminations. The municipal officers, interested above all in main- . 
taining order, attémpted to mediate but generally favored the officers' 
attempts to keep discipline. Many ordinary citizens and elements of the 
National Guard, on the other hand, took up the cause of the soldiers. 

. On August 9, only a few days after the Assembly’s decree on the verifica- 

tion of unit accounts, a deputation of soldiers from the Du Roi demanded 
an audit of regimental funds and put some officers in confinement until a 
sum of 150,000 livres, for which the soldiers gave a receipt, was delivered 
to them the next day. This success encouraged the men of the other regi- 
ments, and on August 10 two deputies from the Swiss soldiers of Cháteau- 
vieux made similar demands on their officers. For their pains their officers 
sentenced these two—who were not even tried—to be beaten publicly with 
musket straps. During the punishment of the two Swiss, on August 11, a 
hostile crowd jeered the officers and threw stones at them. Subsequently 
men of the two French regiments forced the release of these unfortunates 
and gave them sanctuary, one in the Du Roi Infantry and the other with 
the Mestre de Camp Général Cavalry. The garrison commander, General 
de Noue, then made a public statement upbraiding the "brigands" who had 
perpetrated this offense against discipline. By August 15 the soldiers of all 
three regiments had rallied to the cause of their comrades against the 
officers’ "tyranny," forced an apology from de Noue, exacted indemnities 
for the soldiers of the Cháteauvieux and Mestre de Camp Général, and 
sent a deputation of eight soldiers to present their case to the National 
Assembly. But in the meantime, municipal and departmental authorities 
appealed to the Assembly to restore order, and officers of the garrison sent 
their version of the affair to the minister of war. 

National leaders, including the minister of war, Lafayette, the com- 
mandant of the National Guard, and influential deputies in the Assembly, 

18 The following account of the Nancy mutiny is based upon Georges Bourdeau, "L'Affaire 
de Nancy—31 août 1790," Annales de l'Est, 12 (1898): 280-92; “Rapport de Mm. Duveyrier et 
B. C. Cahier, Commissaires nommés par le Roi, pour l'exécution des décrets de l'Assemblée 


Nationale, relatifs aux troubles de Nanci," dated Oct. 14, 1790, MC, vol. 831, and the yet 
unpublished work of Professor William Baldwin, which he so generously made available to me. 
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decided to make an example of the undisciplined troops of Nancy. On 
August 16 the Assembly ordered the garrison to cease all acts of insub- 
ordination within twenty-four hours and warned that failure to comply 
would entail the most severe punishments. General de Bouillé was appointed 
to implement the government’s decision. In fact, order had been re-estab- 
lished in Nancy since the day before and was to continue until August 25, 
when a new instance of what the soldiers considered mistreatment by 
officers provoked the final insurrection. 

On August 24 General Malseigne arrived in Nancy to inspect the 
financial records of the garrison. The next day he refused to verify the 
accounts of the Swiss regiment and publicly insulted the soldiers for their 
previous conduct. In retaliation the Swiss soldiers surrounded Malseigne’s 
quarters and confined him there. The situation remained tense but not 
critical over the next three days. The two French regiments refrained from 
interfering. The Swiss were ordered to leave Nancy but they refused. Mean- 
while, National Guard units throughout the department of the Meurthe 
began arriving in the city. They had been ordered to Nancy by the de- 
partmental directory, which, in turn, had been instructed to take this 
step by an aide-de-camp of Lafayette. Many of the newly arrived guardsmen, 
however, began to fraternize with the soldiers and the faction of the Nancy 
National Guard that supported the soldiers. 

The crisis that led directly to armed conflict began on August 28. Around 
noon on that day Malseigne escaped and fled to Lunéville where he hoped 
to rally troops stationed there against the Nancy garrison. For those at 
Nancy, Malseigne’s actions confirmed existing rumors that Malseigne and 
Bouillé were plotting a counterrevolutionary blow against them and local 
patriots. The soldiers took arms and provided weapons to sympathetic 
elements in the population, later described by hostile departmental officials 
as “the indigent and misled class of the National Guard of the city.” The 
troops also arrested or otherwise confined most of their officers. Finally, they 
dispatched a contingent drawn from the three regiments and the National 
Guard to bring Malseigne back. 

. Meanwhile, after some hesitation the carabinier detachment at Lunéville, 
to which Malseigne had fled, decided to return the general to Nancy, a 
decision endorsed by municipal authorities of Lunéville. By August 30 
Malseigne had been returned and was incarcerated at Nancy. But now a 
much greater danger threatened: General Bouillé was marching on Nancy 
. with a force of four to five thousand men and eight cannon. 

Upon his arrival before the city, Bouillé received a deputation from the 
soldiers and civil officials to whom he offered terms of complete surrender. 
The rebels were to lay down their arms, release their prisoners, and hand 
over four of the most mutinous soldiers in each regiment for trial before 


14 “Copie de la Lettre écrite à MM. les Députés du Département de la Meurthe, à l'Assemblée 
Nationale, par les Membres du Directoire de ce Département," MC, vol. 831. 
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the National Assembly. If these terms were not accepted in two hours, 
Bouillé would attack the city and execute anyone found with weapons in 
hand. The soldiers, impressed by Bouillé’s commission from the Assembly 
and overestimating his force, decided to capitulate, much to the relief of the 
local officials. Around 4:30 P.M. on August 31, as the Regiment of Château- 
vieux was leaving by one of the city gates, however, firing broke out between 
the Swiss and part. of Bouillé’s army. Although the men of the other two 
regiments of the garrison did not participate in the conflict, a number of 
civilians—later described as “outsiders and strangers" and as “the lowest 
class of the inhabitants of Nancy’—supported the Swiss by sniping at 
Bouillé’s troops from: buildings near the Stainville and Stanislas gates. After 
approximately three hours the fighting ceased. Bouillé’s casualties amounted 
to around two hundred and the rebels lost well over fifty.!° By four o'clock 
the next morning all three mutinous regiments had evacuated the city. 

The retribution following the uprising was severe. In the Regiment of 
Chäteauvieux twenty-three men were condemned to death, forty-one to the 
galleys for thirty years, and seventy-one others to be punished within the: 
regiment. Hundreds of other soldiers and civilians were imprisoned to await 
punishment. The two French regiments were formally disbanded; the 
Jacobin Club of Nancy was closed; the wearing of the national cockade was 
outlawed; and the National Guard was suspended from service. Such repres- 
sion smacked of counterrevolution, and critics of the government were quick 
to attack the handling of the mutiny. In early September a demonstration 
outside the National Assembly protested the ‘massacre of patriots” at 
Nancy, which many believed had been provoked by noble officers. The 
Jacobin Clubs in Paris and in the provinces took the same position.!5 On 
December 18, 179o, Jean-Paul Marat continued to warn the readers of 
L'Ami du Peuple to "remember the massacre of Nancy.”17 

These examples of military insubordination (and many others that could 
also be cited) clearly indicate the intense hostility and resentment felt by the 
soldiers of the Royal Army toward their superiors. The sources of these 
antagonisms lay in prerevolutionary conditions, since the Revolution had, 
by 1790, altered no fundamental relationships within the army. Further- 
more, the issues involved—the legitimacy of certain orders, disagreements 
between officers and men over fraternizing with civilians, excessive punish- 
ments, interregimental rivalries, misuse of unit funds—were, in general, of 
a strictly military nature and had existed long before 1789. It was only 
since the revolutionary events of that year, however, that the soldiers felt 
justified in challenging the authority of their commanders. The role of 
civilians was of paramount importance in this change of attitude. 


15 Quotations from “Réponse au Rapport des MM. les Commissaires du Roi sur les troubles 
de Nancy," a document from the directory of the Meurthe, AN, F7368212; see also Chilly, La 
Tour du Pin, 241-44. 

16 Poisson, Armée et Garde Nationale, 1: 264-65. 

17 Quoted in Marat: Textes Choisis, ed. Michel Vovelle (Paris, 1963), 183. 
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Fig. 3. Jean-Jacques Francois Le Barbier, The Heroism of Young Desilles at Nancy, August 1790. 
This romanticized version of a young officer's action during the fighting of August 31 could 
hardly have provided edification for the inhabitants of Nancy who had been involved in the 
violence. From the Musée de Carnavalet. Photograph courtesy Bulloz. x 


Civilian intervention in military conflicts often had the effect of intensi- 
fying the crisis. It was particularly difficult for officers, who already were 
resented or detested by their men, to restore discipline when the soldiers 
felt that they had civilian approval for their conduct. The reaction of local 
authorities, especially the National Guard, was crucially important since 
support from these sources provided the soldiers with legitimization for 
their conduct that could be used to counter their officers’ authority. The 
frequent ‘association between soldiers and citizens who claimed to be and 
were identified as patriots or partisans of the Revolution provided a further, 
ideological justification for insubordination against officers, nine-tenths of 
whom were nobles and most of whom were at least mildly opposed to the 
Revolution. | 

The participation of civilians in military disorders compounded the 
difficulties of authorities wishing to maintain order in other ways as well. 
Besides providing encouragement or sanction to undisciplined troops, civil 
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ians who took part in such conflicts expanded the scope of these incidents 
and made the restoration of order more difficult. The adherence of citizens 
to the cause of insubordinate soldiers increased the problem simply by 
increasing the number of people involved, thus making repression a more 
difficult task and satisfaction a more complex one. The civilians who took 
the side of undisciplined soldiers seldom did so solely on the basis of the 
specific military problems in question. More often they supported the 
soldiers because of a shared sense of injustice, out of a common hostility 
to the privileged status represented by the officers, from a desire for reform 
in all institutions including the army, and because of a similar social back- 
ground strengthened by close personal contacts between townspeople and 
garrison troops. The addition of such issues, often endorsed by the soldiers 
as well, greatly complicated the resolution of the original problem. Further- 
more, the intervention of civilians could completely paralyze the police 
powers of authorities. Since the line army regularly performed police func- 
tions in the eighteenth century, insubordination or mutiny automatically 
deprived authorities of their primary police agency. The participation of 
civilians, especially in large numbers, further decreased the chances that 
remaining police forces could or would repress their fellow citizens. When 
members of the National Guard, the only alternative to the line army as a 
police force capable of handling large-scale disorders, supported mutinous 
regulars, all hope of easy solution disappeared; only the bitter and costly 
violence exhibited at Nancy could resolve the issue. 

Finally, civilian participation in military conflicts often created or ex- 
acerbated divisions among civilians themselves. The general population 
of France in 1790 was no more united than the army that defended it. In 
none of the incidents I have examined was the civilian populace unanimous 
in its support of insubordinate soldiers or in its hostility toward their officers. 
Again, Nancy provides a striking example. Unlike the National Guard, the _ 
municipal and departmental officials at Nancy had never supported the 
mutinous soldiers. Through most of the disorders the municipal govern- 
ment had simply tried to avoid a confrontation; on at least three different 
occasions during the first two weeks of August, for example, it refused the 
commandant’s requests to declare martial law. The departmental officials, 
who played a remarkably passive role during the crisis, were extremely 
outspoken in their condemnation of the mutiny and in their defense of their 
own actions—or lack thereof—after August 31.18 Both municipal and 
departmental officers showed unusual vigor in the repression that followed 
Bouillé’s victory. Even when allowance is made for duplicity, there can be 
little doubt that these officials disagreed fundamentally with the general 


18 Bourdeau, "L'Affaire de Nancy," 284-87; see “Copie de la Lettre écrite à MM. les Députés, 
du Département de la Meurthe, à l’Assemblée Nationale, par les Membres du Directoire de ce 
Département,” dated Sept. 1, 1790, in MC, vol. 831, and “Reponse au Rapport des MM. les 
Commissaires du Roi sur les troubles de Nancy," AN, F7368212. 
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attitude of the National Guard toward the cause of the soldiers. It appears, 
however, that even within the National Guard there were marked divisions 
between radicals and moderates.!? The bitter recriminations and harsh sup- 
pression which followed the mutiny indicate that, in addition to punishing 
undisciplined troops, the situation afforded the opportunity for settling 
scores among opposing civilian factions. 

Despite the complexity of the divisions that emerged from incidents of 
military insubordination during 1790, a single issue dominated and in- 
formed all others—namely, disagreement over legitimate authority. The 
origin of these conflicts lay in the soldiers’ defiance of their traditional 
superiors, but this very often involved other disputes over authority as well. 
Local and national officials contended with each other; the National Guard 
acted independently of the civil authorities; and different elements of the 
civilian population took opposing sides in the military quarrels. In all of 
these controversies the contending parties claimed legitimacy for their 
position. The insubordinate troops looked for justification to the legislation 
of the National Assembly, to the active or passive support of local officials 
and the National Guard, to the approval of simple citizens, or to revolu- 
tionary principles. As a result, it was frequently impossible for any authori- 
ties to establish or maintain order. In many regions of France violent con- 
flict came to be more typical of conditions in 1790 than the great fraternal 
celebration in Paris on the first anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. From 
Flanders to Provence Frenchmen engaged in fratricidal conflict during this 
“peaceful” year. | l 


ONE LONG-STANDING ANTAGONISM in certain regions of France, particularly 
Languedoc, that was simultaneously given a new political character and 
exacerbated by the Revolution was hostility between Catholics and Prot- 
estants. In April 1790 a clash took place between these rival religious groups 
in Uzès; the municipal authorities appealed to the minister of the interior 
for a battalion of regular troops because the local National Guard, itself 
rent by religious and political divisions, could not restore order. Even after 
peace was re-established it was short-lived. About half of the Catholics of the 
city opposed the Revolution and the benefits it brought to Protestants; and 
they continued to organize and arm after April. In February 1791 they 
attacked the Protestants and initiated a new round of violence that had to 
be suppressed by armed force.?? | 

A similar conflict erupted at Montauban the following month?! By early 


19 Before the completion of his research, Professor Baldwin indicated to me the likelihood of 
such divisions. 

29 On the disturbance of April 1790, see the letter from the municipal officers of Uzès to Saint- 
Priest, dated Apr. 24, 1790, in AN, F941. For the disorders in February 1791 see “Récit des 
événemens arrivés a Uzès les 13 et 14 Février 1791, et jours suivans jusqu’au 22,” MC, vol. 832. 

21 Unless otherwise indicated, the discussion of the troubles at Montauban is based upon 
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1790 divisions among the populace of this city had become concentrated in 
two major institutions, the local National Guard and the municipal govern- 
ment. The first was dominated by the commercial middle class, largely 
Protestant and strongly attached to the Revolution; the second was com- 
posed primarily of the nobility, clergy, and the upper echelons of Old 
Regime administration, predominantly Catholic and increasingly hostile 
to the new revolutionary government at Paris. Ancient religious animosity, 
resentment over the selection of centrally located Cahors as the departmental 
capital instead of Montauban, hostility toward the religious policies of the 
Assembly, and social, economic, and political rivalry all tended to confirm 
this division. By the spring, the focal point of these differences had become 
the recently created and ardently royalist “corps of volunteers,” which was 
generally regarded as a counterweight to the National Guard. The staff of 
the latter opposed the municipality’s policy of maintaining the “volun- 
teers” as a distinct unit and appealed to the National Assembly. The As- 
sembly’s position was recorded in its decree of April 30, which forbade 
transformation of the existing National Guard structure. The ambiguous 
wording of the decree, however, allowed the city officials to argue that they 
were simply augmenting, not transforming, the National Guard. 

On May 10 municipal officials: began to take inventories of the property 
of religious establishments in the city in order to implement the Assembly’s 
decision to nationalize Church property. But crowds soon appeared and 
prevented the execution of this mission. The National Guard protested and 
accused the mayor of being in collusion with the crowds. A contingent of 
fifty to sixty dragoons from the National Guard was sent to the city hall. 
Meanwhile, the supporters of the municipality began to arm and assemble 
in the courtyard of the city hall. Fighting soon broke out; five guardsmen 
were killed and sixteen others wounded. The dragoon detachment, in- 
cluding the sixteen wounded, was arrested and escorted to prison by soldiers 
of the regiment of Languedoc Infantry quartered in Montauban? The 
opponents of the National Guard suffered about thirty casualties. The 
dragoon “patriots” were mostly Protestants; their opponents were almost 
exclusively Catholics. : 

After May 10 tensions continued to mount. Homes of "patriots" were 
searched and weapons confiscated. Hundreds of Montalbanais bourgeois 
began to flee the city. In Bordeaux the municipal government organized 
fifteen hundred volunteers from its National Guard and on May 18 sent 
them to Montauban to free their imprisoned comrades. In addition, the 
National Assembly and most. of thé local officials in Quercy opposed the 


Daniel Ligou, Montauban à la fin de l’ancien régime et aux débuts de la Révolution, 1787-1794 
(Paris, 1958), 210-48. 

22An explanation and justification of the conduct of the regulars during this crisis can be 
found in "Rapport relatif à une Pétition du Régiment de Languedoc, fait à l'Assemblée Na- 
tionale par M, De Broglie, Député de Colmar," MC, vol. 831. 





Fig. 4. Prieur, Massacre of the Patriots at Montauban, May 10, 1790. Ancient religious hostilities 
in Lanquedoc received new directions and forms in the atmosphere created by the Revolution. 
Photograph courtesy Bulloz. 


action of the Montauban officials. Thus isolated, the municipality accepted 
the mediation of a representative from Paris, Mathieu-Dumas, and released 
the prisoners on May 29. This isolation was compounded in June and July 
when district and departmental elections resulted in victory for supporters 
of the Revolution hostile to the municipal officers of Montauban. Mean- ' 
while, the National Assembly began hearings on the situation in the divided 
city and on July 26 suspended the municipality and ordered the depart- 
ment to name commissioners to administer Montauban. Nevertheless, the 
fundamental hostilities among the inhabitants remained and flared up in 
minor disturbances throughout the remainder of the year. 

Probably the most bloody and most thoroughly studied of the religious- 
political conflicts of 1790 occurred in Nimes in May and June. James N. 
Hood has devoted a recent article to this problem and has provided an 
analysis of the background to it that may well be applicable to other similar 
incidents in Languedoc as well—although he too persists in referring to 
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1790 as "a year of social calm in most of France.”?® Since the sixteenth 
century the Catholics and Calvinists of Nimes and the surrounding area 
had engaged in reciprocal murder, arson, pillage, and persecution which 
had, by the late eighteenth century, established a firm tradition of mutual 
fear and intolerance. Social and economic conditions reinforced such senti- 
ments; the many Protestant merchants of the city were deeply mistrusted 
and resented by the Catholic peasantry of the area for their economic 
power as well as for their religious beliefs. Finally, as the Revolution elimi- 
nated the remaining restrictions on Protestants in France, the political 
power of the “almost exclusively Catholic” oligarchy of the city was threat- 
ened; and the Catholic officials and their supporters developed an increas- 
ing dislike for the Revolution and all its works. Departmental elections 
scheduled for late May and early June 1790 created the distinct possibility 
that prorevolutionary Protestants would gain office. If this occurred, many 
Catholics, nursed on the local traditions of intolerance, were convinced that 
a general persecution of Catholics, probably. including massacres, would 
soon follow. 

As in Montauban, the allegiance of opposing factions had come to be. 
represented by the municipality and the National Guard of Nimes.* 
Following the municipal elections of February the city government was 
firmly controlled by Catholics. The National Guard, on the other hand, 
was dominated by the Protestant “patriot” element of the city. The parallel 
with Montauban went even further. To counter Protestant control of the 
National Guard, a number of new companies, composed largely of poor 
and unemployed peasants and urban workers, had been formed by the 
Catholic royalist leader, François Froment. The officers of the National 
Guard, supported by the local Jacobin Club, demanded the dissolution of 
Froment’s companies. Upon the refusal of the municipal officers in mid- 
April, the National Guard appealed to the National Assembly to endorse its 
position. 

Thus, by the spring of 1790 the atmosphere in Nimes was marked by 
a resurgence of religious prejudice, compounded by economic and social 
resentment and now translated into new political hostilities. Violent conflict 
became inevitable.” On Sunday, May 2, a demonstration by Froment's 


23 James N. Hood, “Protestant-Catholic Relations and the Roots of the First Popular Counter- 
revolutionary Movement in France,” Journal of Modern History, 43 (1971): 245-75. ; 

24 For further details consult Jean Sentou, “Révolution et Contre-Révolution,” in Philippe 
Wolff, ed., Histoire du Languedoc (Toulouse, 1967), 457-60. 

25 The following discussion of the disorders in Nimes is based upon “Rapport de l'affaire de 
Nîmes fait à l'Assemblée Nationale, au nom des comités des rapports et des recherches, par 
Charles-Jean-Marie Alquier, Député du Département de la Charente inférieure: Le 19 Février 
1791" and "Mémoire envoyé par le Régiment de Guyenne à l'Assemblée Nationale, Relatif à la 
conduite dudit Régiment d’Infanterie, en garrison à Nismes, depuis le 13 jusqu'au 17 Juin 
inclus 1790, espace de temps qu'ont duré les troubles dans cette Ville," MC, vols. 832, 831. The 
latter document was certified by the colonel and forty-nine other officers of the regiment, six 
representatives of the departmental administration, and four commanders in the Nimes National 
Guard. 
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units proudly paraded the white cockade of the royal house and chanted, 
“Long live the King; long live the Cross; down with the Nation!” Later 
the same day, around 5:00 P.M., a group of noncommissioned officers and 
soldiers of the regiment of Guyenne Infantry, which had been stationed in 
the city for nearly five years, tore the white cockades from the clothing of 
some demonstrators. A crowd quickly gathered, pelted the troops with 
rocks, and forced them to barricade themselves in a nearby house. The 
lieutenant colonel commanding the regiment assembled the unit and es- 
corted his beleaguered men safely back to the barracks. The next day anti- 
revolutionary activity recommenced, but this time it was directed against 
Protestants and the men of the Guyenne Infantry as well. The crowd again 
stoned a number of soldiers; one infantryman was wounded by a saber 
and another shot to death. The municipal government, dominated by 
Catholics, took no action whatsoever to restore order. By 7:00 P.M. the 
frustrated soldiers, who had already seen a number of their comrades hurt— 
one fatally—attacked their tormentors and dispersed the crowd on their 
own authority. At the first order from their officers, however, the troops 
obediently returned to their quarters. An uneasy peace settled on Nîmes. 

In six weeks the peace was broken by a veritable civil war within the city. 
During the evening of June 13, another Sunday—one would think a par- 
ticularly inappropriate day for Christians to slaughter each other!—fighting 
began between the armed forces of the royalist Catholic and patriot Prot- 
estant elements in Nîmes. Other citizens joined in as muskets, swords, 
pitchforks, and rocks were used as weapons for the combat. The Guyenne 
Infantry was called out and put in formation at the request of a royal 
commissioner and one city official; but, except for isolated soldiers or 
groups of soldiers, the troops did not engage in combat. The regiment did 
provide patrols to police the city through the tense evening. Meanwhile, 
reinforcements to both factions poured into the city from the countryside 
during the night, and fighting resumed the next day. The struggle took 
on the characteristics of guerrilla warfare as snipers fired from buildings. 
One building used for such purposes was a Capuchin convent that was sub- 
sequently captured and sacked while five monks and three civilians found 
in it were killed. Surrender gave no guarantee of safety; prisoners were 
slaughtered out of hand. Cannons were used by some of the Protestant 
units of the National Guard against their Catholic opponents. The men of 
the Guyenne Infantry stood by in battle formation at their barracks but 
were not employed by the civil authorities to halt the disorders. Fighting 
and atrocities continued on June 15 and 16 and ceased only on June 17, 
when three thousand National Guardsmen arrived from Montpellier. By 
then more than three hundred persons had been killed and 120 houses 
had been destroyed in Nîmes and its immediate vicinity. 

As in the case of the military disorders during 1790, these conflicts in- 
cluded a number of issues. Fundamental was the ancient religious animosity 
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that persisted in this region, animosity reinforced by social and economic 
distinctions. The Revolution added a new and extremely volatile political 
dimension to these differences by its partial destruction of old authority 
and its as yet incomplete introduction of new authority. Indeed, the dispute 
over authority was central to all other questions. In Montauban and Nimes 
the power of local officials was seriously undermined by the fact that the 
National Guard challenged their authority. In order to provide themselves 
with reliable forces to maintain order, the municipal officers sponsored 
alternate formations within the National Guard. The existence of rival 
police agencies, in turn, made law enforcement a partisan affair and readily 
led to a complete breakdown of law and order. To establish the legitimacy 
of their position the older National Guard units sought the support of the 
. National Assembly; in a less formal and less explicit way the municipalities 
appealed to the traditional authority of the king. These institutions of 
central government, however, faced the same problem as did the local 
officials: they could not command unquestioned obedience. Regular army 
units stationed in these two cities, the Regiment of Languedoc at Montau- 
ban and the Regiment of Guyenne at Nimes, were not employed to establish 
order because of doubts about their discipline during this period of military 
disintegration and because a number of soldiers, particularly in the Guyenne 
Infantry, had displayed sympathy for one of the rival factions.?® Again, 
violence appeared to be the only means of resolving the problem of au- 
thority; and probably the most important heritage of this violence was, as 
Hood has demonstrated in the case of Nimes, the growth of a popular 
counterrevolutionary movement that was to try French governments 
throughout the Revolution. 


OTHER CONFLICTS DURING 1790 also arose out of pre-existing problems, 
complicated by the Revolution and the policies established in its name. 
The attempt of the National Assembly to distinguish between the personal 
and property rights connected with feudalism and to require redemption 
payments for the latter after the formal abolition of the feudal regime was 
never accepted by the peasantry of France. The year 1790 saw a continuation 
of peasant rebellions against feudal payments, which were to last until the 
institution was completely and definitively abolished on July 17, 1793. In 
January 1790 new jacqueries against feudal obligations began in Quercy 
and Périgord; subsequently they swept through upper Brittany; in May 
similar uprisings took place in Bourbonnais and nearby regions; in the. 
autumn the peasants of Gatinais rebelled against the payment of redemp- 


26The soldiers of the Languedoc had made a “pact of federation” with the National Guard 
of Montauban and Toulouse in April 1790; see Albert Soboul, Les soldats de l'an IT (Paris, 
1959), 54. On the soldiers of Guyenne, see “Rapport de l'affaire de Nimes,” MC, vol. 832. 
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tion fees; and by the end of the year there was another series of disorders 
in Quercy and Périgord." 

These disturbances have not received the same intensive study as the 
uprisings of the previous year, which led directly to the antifeudal legisla- 
tion of August 4, and the present study cannot aspire to fill that lacuna. It 
is, however, both possible and useful to investigate one example of this 
persistent problem, namely the disturbances in Quercy during December 
1790 and January 1791.78 Feudalism had been particularly onerous in 
Quercy prior to the Revolution, and the peasants were deeply disappointed 
at the retention of many payments after its apparent abolition. In May, 
June, and July of 1790 there had been attacks on seigneurial property in 
the province, now the department of the Lot. These attacks were coupled 
with refusals to pay the redemption fees; and as a gauge of their sincerity, 
peasants in a number of localities in the Lot, such as Thuron and Gindon, 
set up gallows on which they promised to hang anyone who made such 
payments. The authorities, wishing to enforce the law but fearing general 
insurrection, were paralyzed. But some feudal lords, sure of their legal 
position, used force to exact their dues. Once more, the breakdown of a 
consensus about lawful authority led to attempts by contending groups to 
support their position by violence. 

: On December 3 a crowd of armed peasants, estimated at five thousand 
persons, attacked the district capital of Gourdon where local officials had 
assembled a hundred line troops and two squads of the maréchaussée to 
enforce the law. In the face of such odds, the troops had to retire while the 
crowd pillaged certain sections of the town, particularly the houses of the 
rich, and ravaged outlying areas. Departmental authorities summoned more 
regular detachments to the district from Montauban and Figeac. A detach- 
ment of the regiment of Languedoc Infantry in Gourdon. attempted to 
collaborate with the Gourdon National Guard to restore peace. The 
guardsmen, however, soon joined.the armed peasants, and the regulars 
were besieged in a church where they had taken refuge. Only after pro- 
tracted parleying did the peasants allow the soldiers to depart the town 
unharmed. Pillaging continued in Gourdon until December 7. 

Troubles persisted in the department through the rest of the month. 
Many nobles had begun to organize and arm to protect themselves and their 
property. One such group assembled at Lauserte on December 17 after four 
or five chateaux in the neighborhood had been pillaged. The next day 
another band of nobles who had gathered at Montcuq opened fire on a 
crowd and touched off a riot that had to be repressed by over a hundred line : 


27 Lefebvre, French Revolution, 141. 

28 The following account is based upon “Rapport des Messieurs J. Godard et J. Robin, Com- 
missaires civils, Envoyés par le Roi, dans le Département du Lot, en execution du Décret de 
l’Assemblée Nationale, du 13 Décembre 1790,” MC, vol. 832. 
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and National Guard troops. Such action by the nobles gave credence to 
rumors that had been circulating in the area about a counterrevolutionary 
plot. In turn, more peasants armed themselves and committed violence 
against their former lords. Between December ıy and January ı8 approxi- 
mately thirty more chateaux and houses in the district of Lauserte were 
burned and sacked. Unrest and disorders broke out elsewhere in the Lot 
as tensions further increased. By early February the only solution to the 
situation that could be offered by royal commissioners sent to investigate 
the problem was additional reinforcements of line troops. Here, as elsewhere 
in France, such sporadic violence would continue for the next two and 
one-half years, until the abolition of the last vestiges of feudalism. 

The antifeudal disturbances in the Lot provide a vivid example of how 
complete the collapse of law and order could become. The ambivalent 
position of the National Assembly had laid the bases for such conflict in 
August 1789 when it simultaneously declared the feudal regime abolished 
in its entirety and qualified the abolition by exceptions and limitations. 
The peasants acknowledged only the total destruction of this hated institu- 
tion; the possessors of seigneurial rights insisted on the more precise legal 
distinctions. The ambivalence of the situation allowed law enforcement 
agencies to choose their allegiance. The National Guard, recruited locally 
and sympathetic to the peasants, often simply stood by or even aided the 
peasant violence. The regular troops attempted to enforce the decisions of 
the central government but were overwhelmed by the numbers of their 
opponents. The nobles, feeling themselves denied the protection of the 
law, formed their own armed forces. Since the two legally constituted police 
agencies, the National Guard and the Royal Army, were in conflict and 
since hostile civilian factions had taken up arms to defend their interests, 
the issue was decided by superior force. Regardless of the decisions of law- 
makers in Paris, it was the action of local peasants that determined the fate 
of feudal payments. nue | 

While the incidents thus far discussed do not present a complete picture 
of the extent or variety of violence during 1790, they do demonstrate how 
hostilities dating well back into the Old Regime found full expression in 
the circumstances and atmosphere created by the Revolution. One common 
characteristic of these conflicts, whatever their bases, was that they were 
commonly posed in political terms. Despite the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of the issues involved, the fundamental question was: who repre- 
sented legitimate political authority? The Revolution had raised this ques- 
tion but had not provided a generally acceptable response to it. The answer 
was only gradually—and even then incompletely—worked out through a 
series of struggles for political power. The remainder of this study will 
concern itself with a few striking and representative examples of violent 
conflicts that were explicitly political in nature. 
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DURING 1790 POLITICAL ACTIVITY of any kind, even the most normal and 
legitimate, could potentially result in violence. As departmental elections 
had directly contributed to the hostilities at Nimes, local elections else- 
where frequently resulted in disorders. For example, in early February 
elections in the district of Aix-en-Provence led to conflicts between opposing 
political factions that required the intervention of regular army troops.?? 
At Hagenau in Alsace rival political groups—identified as the Droite or 
Patriots and the Gauche or Links—had developed over the issue of recently 
elected municipal officers. The National Guard, as happened with alarm- 
ing frequency in this period, was similarly divided, with the most recently 
formed units giving their allegiance to the new municipal government and 
the older units opposing it. On July 24 fighting broke out between the rival 
groups in the National Guard. Before the regiment of Picardie Chasseurs, 
which was called in by the town officials, could restore order, four people 
had been killed. Subsequently tlie officials used this cavalry unit to disarm 
the older National Guard elements in opposition to them. During the last 
week of October a popular uprising at Issoudun in Berry forced municipal 
officials to flee the city. Only after the National Guard, local maréchaussée 
forces, and detachments of the Royal Roussillon Infantry and Royal Piémont 
Cavalry had restored order could these officials resume their posts in early 
November.?! 

Sometimes political conflicts were more ill defined than struggles between 
groups contending for local office. Such controversies centered on the ele- 
mentary but amorphous question of support for or opposition to the 
Revolution. Virtually all conflicts during this tense period had political 
undertones that were all too réadily expressed in violence. The execution 
of one Anicet Martel, convicted of the assassination of M. d'Albertas, 
former president of the Estates of Provence, in Aix on August 2, 1790, 
became the occasion of a political riot. Martel, a member of the National 
Guard of Toulon, had apparently become something of a symbol of ‘op- 
position to the aristocracy, and the occasion of his execution touched off a 
riot in which Martel nearly escaped. The intervention of a contingent 
from the Lyonnais Infantry allowed the sentence to be carried out but 
created hostility toward some of the officers. commanding the detachment. 
This disturbance quickly turned into a demonstration against aristocrats 
and opponents of the Revolution in general. Two days and three hundred 
regular troops were required to restore order.*? Friction between units 


29 Carnot, "Régiment de Lyonnais," 9. 

30 For a description of this controversy, see AN, F736861. The documentation, although it uses 
the modern political terms “Right” and “Left”—in both French and German—does not, un- 
fortunately, make clear what political positions were embraced by these opposing factions. It 
seems that the "Left" may have been the more = coñservative of the two. 

31 AN, H 1453- 

32 Carnot, “Regiment de Lyonnais,” 16-17. 
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garrisoning Belfort and the civilian populace resulted in political violence 
in that frontier town in October. The regiments of the Royal Liégeois 
Infantry and the Lauzun Hussars had been sent to Belfort shortly after 
both units had contributed to the repression of the Nancy mutiny. Their 
stay in Belfort had been marked by a number of incidents in which local 
citizens had insulted and abused these soldiers for their role in the “massacre 
of patriots’ at Nancy. On October 21, following a dinner given by the 
infantry officers for their colleagues in the hussar regiment, a crowd of 
officers and soldiers had paraded through Belfort with white handkerchiefs 
at the ends of their drdwn swords, crying: "Long live the King! Long live 
aristocrats! To the devil with the nation!” Objections to such sentiments 
by local citizens were met by insults, mistreatment, and blows with the 
flat of their sabers. De Guy, the garrison commandant, finally succeeded in 
quieting things down by ordering all troops to their barracks. Shortly 
thereafter the arrest of the most culpable officers and the transfer of the 
two regiments were -ordered by the National Assembly.* 

Political rivalry in 1790 entailed much more than the simple possession 
of office; it also included a struggle for political legitimacy, which would—it 
seemed to many—determine the direction, the extent, and even the success 
or failure of the Revolution. Given the great stakes involved, the divisions 
were often ideological and the conflicts, necessarily, intense. In light of the 
temporary weakness of the central government and its own inability to 
establish any kind of a political consensus, the issues were frequently 
resolved by local violence. In these struggles, control over organized armed 
forces was critically important. Local National Guard units, however, were 
often as bitterly divided as the civilian groups vying for authority; con- 
sequently, their participation escalated, rather than repressed, the violence. 
When regular troops were politically motivated, as were the Royal Liégeois 
Infantry and Lauzun Hussars at Belfort, they too aggravated conflicts. But 
even the apparently apolitical intervention of well-disciplined line units, 
as at Hagenau, Issoudun, and Aix, had decisive political consequences by 
securing one party or another in power. Where a peaceful recognition of 
legitimacy was impossible, a successful appeal to force sufficed. ` 


THus, THE AFTERMATH Of the revolutionary events of 1789 was not, as it is 
usually depicted, a settling down to work out the details of the revolutionary 
program; it was, rather, a struggle for political power that brought in its 
wake the widespread, if not general,.breakdown of law and order during 
1790. While each of the conflicts treated in this study arose from local 
conditions and possessed its own peculiar characteristics, together they dis- 

38 "Extrait des procédures criminelles du Tribunal du District de Belfort," Oct. 21, 1790, AN, 
F945, and “Rapport fait à l'Assemblée Nationale dans la séance du samedi 30 Octobre, au nom 


des Comités militaires et des rapports, sur les événemens arrivés le 21 Octobre à Béfort, par 
Muguet, dit Nanthou, Député de la Haute-Saóne," MC, vol. 832. 
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play certain general tendencies that account for this phenomenon. In order 
to provide further evidence of the severity and complexity of this problem, 
this article will conclude with an examination of two incidents. These 
examples, which occurred in Marseilles and Lyon, were selected for a 
number of reasons. Each took place in a comparatively large population 
center with a heterogeneous social composition. The issues involved, while 
they may not be entirelv typical of conditions in the country at large, are 
not, on the other hand, unique. And finally, the documentation for these 
incidents—largely unexploited—is reasonably complete. 

The inhabitants of Marseilles, like those of other cities and towns of 
France, had long before the Revolution objected to quartering royal 
troops; they resented the costs of lodging and feeding the soldiers and 
feared the threat that the presence of such forces constituted for municipal 
autonomy. The early Revolution, with its emphasis upon individual and 
local rights, encouraged the Marseillais to take action about this complaint.?* 

By early 1790 the municipal officers, supported by a large segment of 
popular opinion, were applying continual pressure on the military com- 
mandant of the region, the marquis de Miran, to remove all regular army 
units from the city. Miran, however, refused to take such action without 
authorization from the minister of war. Furthermore, in his correspondence 
with the minister he warned that the withdrawal of troops would seriously 
alarm “all honest citizens"—that is, the wealthier elements of the city—who 
wanted to retain royal forces to police “the riffraff," or canaille. ‘Thus 
within the larger struggle between local and national governments over 
municipal autonomy another conflict existed among the inhabitants of 
Marseilles. ‘ 

By April 21 the Marseillais had succeeded in having all regular troops 
withdrawn from the city except two regiments: the Swiss regiment of Ernest, 
whose task was to guard the port facilities, and the Vexin Infantry, which 
manned the forts protecting the city—Saint-Jean, Saint-Nicolas, and Notre 
Dame de la Garde. The municipality, vigorously seconded by the local 
Jacobin Club, then demanded that the National Guard replace the Vexin 
Infantry as a garrison for the three forts. In the face of Miran’s persistent 
refusal, the Marseilles National Guard simply seized control of the fortifica- 
tions on April 30. Since most of the soldiers and some of the officers of the 
Vexin Regiment were favorably disposed toward the Marseillais, the transfer 

was almost without bloodshed. One officer, Major de Beausset, who had 
` counseled resistance, was, however, lynched by a crowd that included soldiers 
from his own regiment. 

The seizure of the three forts had directly flaunted royal authority, and 
Louis XVI replied to the challenge by ordering the forts returned to royal 
troops. Through May the municipal officials and the deputies from Mar- 


84 The following description of events in Marseilles is based upon documents in AN, F736591 
and “Affaire du M. d’Ambert,” AG, YA 447. 
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seilles to the National Assembly attempted to justify their position to the 
central government. They argued that the expense of quartering troops was 
an excessive burden on the city, that the National Guard could provide 
the same security, and that the royal forces constituted both a threat and a 
source of indignation to the citizens of Marseilles. Although the king did 
not change his position, the Marseillais proceeded to disarm Fort Notre 
Dame de la Garde and to demolish the other two forts, a task completed 
during the first half of June. Without officially revising its stand, the central ` 
government tacitly capitulated by ordering the transfer of the Vexin In- 
fantry in October, leaving only the Swiss regiment, isolated and harassed 
by local civilians, in the city. 

These incidents had in only a few months radically altered the political 
relationship between Marseilles and the royal government. By their de- 
termined action the municipal officials had forced the evacuation of almost 
all regular troops and replaced them with units subject to their own 
authority. The weakness of the central government and the divisions within 
the Royal Army, so graphically evidenced by Beausset’s assassination, pre- 
vented any effective response to this challenge. As a result, local power 
increased at the expense of the central government. This autonomy, so 
forcefully asserted by the Marseillais, was to last for the next three years, 
only to disappear during the bloody federalist revolts at the hands of a very 
different and much more resolute central authority. 

The replacement of royal troops by the National Guard also meant a 
shift in power within the city. The lower classes and more radical political 
groups, notably the Jacobin Club, had led the opposition to the garrison, 
and their success represented a defeat for the wealthier, more moderate 
elements of the city. With the displacement of royal authority, many of 
Miran’s- "honest citizens" felt that they were dominated by the canaille 
and deprived of the protection of the law. Like the rivalry between local 
and national authorities, this division between rich and poor in Marseilles 
would reappear later in the Revolution and lead to greater violence than 
in 1790. 

Although no stranger to internal disorders—following, for example, a 
silkworkers' strike in 1788 and attacks upon the city tollgates in mid-1789— 
Lyon witnessed a marked increase in the incidence and intensity of violence 
in 1790. In February the royal arsenal was pillaged, and the mayor, who 
represented the wealthy merchants, was attacked by a crowd, including 
National Guardsmen, and forced to flee the city. In late June and early 
July crowds again attacked the tollgates, which levied taxes on products 
entering the city, thereby increasing their cost or discouraging their im- 
portation.*® Intimidated, the municipality removed the tollgates on July 10, 


35 For the earlier troubles in Lyon, see the letter of Delhorme, dated Feb. 10, 1790, AN, 
BB3087, and Colonel H. de Buttet, “La Mission de Monsieur de la Chapelle, Maréchal de camp 
commandant les troupes envoyés à Lyon pour le rétablissement des barrières et ses rapports 
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but the National Assembly ordered them restored only three days later. 
Riots again broke out, and by the end of the month martial law was 
declared and an army of forty-six to forty-eight hundred regulars under 
General de la Chapelle was ordered to Lyon and the surrounding region. 

While this measure restored order, it also created new problems. Many 
civilians objected to the financial burden of supporting so many troops and 
resented the off-duty work by soldiers, which intensified competition for 
jobs. The officers felt that quartering their troops among the civil populace, 
particularly the turbulent Lyonnais workers, posed a danger to discipline.3® 
Local supporters of the Revolution were alarmed by the counterrevolu- 
tionary plots—both real and rumored—which centered on Lyon and feared 
that the noble officers commanding the troops in this area were party to 
them.?* Finally, many Iccal citizens, especially in the National Guard, re- 
sented the royal troops who were usurping the functions of the Guard. 
Inevitably these tensions, fears, and suspicions led to conflicts over authority 
and the maintenance of order. 

In early October the municipal government demanded that La Chapelle 
provide more weapons to the National Guard from the royal arsenal in 
Lyon. The general refused to do so without orders from the minister of war 
or the king. The civil officials replied that the arsenal was now a “national 
depot," which they could use as conditions required. La Chapelle was 
adamant, the officials persisted, and the issue remained unresolved. Later 
the same month the National Guard and what La Chapelle called "the 
lowest class of the people" requested the removal of foreign troops from the 
city and their replacement by French regiments. In early November the 
Jacobin Club demanded that all royal troops be withdrawn from Lyon and 
the arsenal be handed over to civil authorities. La Chapelle rejected all these 
demands and like Miran, his counterpart at Marseilles earlier that year, was 
convinced that “if the line troops departed . . . the well-to-do people would 
leave the city along with most honest citizens and even most of the municipal 
officers."'98 i ; 

By November new municipal elections were approaching, and political 
agitation was at a fever pitch. The Jacobins accused La Chapelle of planning 
to deliver Lyon to counterrevolutionaries, of wanting to massacre all patri- 


avec la municipalité (Septembre 1790 à janvier 1791),” in Actes du quatre-vingt-neuvième congrès 
national des sociétés savantes: Lyon, 1964, Section d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, bk. 2 
(Paris, 1965), 1: 220. For events in 1790 see "Lyon 1799," AG, YA 447. This source provides the 
basis for the following discussion of events in Lyon, unless otherwise noted. It should be pointed 
out that Colonel de Buttet used the same source. Because of the different purposes of M. de 
Buttet and myself, it was preferable to return to the original documentation rather than to 
base my account on Buttet’s article. 

86 La Chapelle expressed precisely these concerns in a memoir dated Aug. 26, 1790, in AG, 
YA 447. i À 

37 “Décret sur la conspiration de Lyon; Précédé du Rapport fait à l’Assemblée Nationale, au 
nom de son Comité des Recherches, Par Charles Voidel, Membre de ce Comité, Séance du 18 
Décembre [1790] au soir," MC, vol. 832, is but one of many examples of this concern. 

88 Letter from La Chapelle to the minister of war, dated Oct. 10, 1790, in YA 447. 
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Fig. 5. Prieur, Pillage of the Arsenal of Lyon. The royal arsenal in this city was attacked by 
crowds in early July 1789 and again in February 1790 and remained a point of controversy 
between civil and military authorities later in that year. Photograph courtesy Bulloz. 


otic citizens, of being part of a clerical plot.® Although the municipal 
officers expressed their confidence in the general and ascribed the slanders 
to “some reprobates,” they made it quite clear to La Chapelle that no 
regular troops were to be employed in the city except on their explicit 
orders. Nevertheless, La Chapelle’s position deteriorated. Not only did the 
Jacobin accusations encourage the gravest suspicions about his politics, 
especially among those who were the usual victims of repression, but he 
also began to lose control over his troops. He claimed that many of the 
soldiers in his command “completely identified themselves with the in- 
habitants of.the lowest class.” Although discipline had not collapsed so 
completely in all units, La Chapelle claimed that he could depend fully 
on only two foreign regiments—one Swiss and one German—without which 
he could not answer for Lyon for more than twenty-four hours. 

La Chapelle’s authority had been thoroughly undermined. In mid- 
December there was a request in the National Assembly that he be re- 
placed; and on January 2, 1791, he was relieved of his command.“ The 
removal of La Chapelle did little to alleviate the fundamental problems 
of Lyon. The quarrel over a garrison continued for another year, with the 
wealthy merchants and proprietors demanding it for protection against the 
workers and their opponents decrying its uselessness, its expense, and the 
economic disruption that it caused.* The rich won their case and a garrison 


39 There were indeed some grounds for suspicions about La Chapelle. He did, in fact, emigrate 
in 1791, and by 1792 he was serving as a major general in the Army of the Princes. But more 
incriminating than his eventual emigration is a reference in a letter of the vicomte de Mirabeau, 
dated Lausanne (probably Dec. 16, 1790), which, in discussing the emigrés’ progress in Lyon, 
noted, "Mr. de la Ch. . . . has the troops well in hand." See AN, 119 AP. 

40 Buttet, “Mission de M. de la Chapelle,” 236. 

41 On this question see the dossier marked “Affaire de Lyon, Novembre 1791” in AG, YA 447. 
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Fig. 6. Federation Camp of Lyon, May 30, 1790. Within a month of this fraternal celebration 
Lyon again became the scene of bitter violence, a condition more typical of relations within the 
city than the scene depicted here. Photograph courtesy Bulloz. — 


was kept at Lyon, but hostility toward it remained strong among the lower 
classes of the city. "p 

The situation in Lyon during 1790 bears some striking similarities to that 
of Marseilles, yet at the same time it reflects its own particular circum- 
stances. In both cities the municipality disputed the authority of the central 
government; but the officials of Lyon were less decisive and less daring in 
their controversies with Paris. The municipal officers of Lyon did try to 
usurp the authority of the minister of war by demanding control over the 
royal arsenal; they also insisted on their right to the final decision on the 
use of regular troops within the city. They were not, however, willing to 
push any of these claims to the point of confrontation. They would never 
have supported, or even condoned, the seizure of military facilities, as the 
Marseillais officials had done. Likewise, the Lyon authorities responded to 
the decision of the central government to assemble a large force of regulars 
around the city with passive acquiescence rather than with vigorous protest 
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as at Marseilles. Finally, on the inflammatory issue of the tollgates, the 
municipality first bowed to the action of its citizens but subsequently re- 
vised its position when the Assembly decided to restore them and provided 
the armed forces to implement this decision. This timorousness was due, 
above all, to the precarious authority of the Lyon officials. 

The municipal officers of Lyon were in the unenviable position of having 
to govern a divided and turbulent populace without having any secure 
authority over the available forces of order. By its participation in the 
overthrow of the mayor in February, the National Guard had demonstrated 
that it was not merely a passive instrument of the established city govern- 
ment. Furthermore, by its constant support for the National Guard, the 
Jacobin Club had established considerable influence over this force. Be- 
cause of this influence and because of their popularity among the masses 
of the city, the Jacobins-enjoyed an authority which, if not opposed to that 
of the municipality, was independent of it. In Marseilles there was a much 
closer and more secure relationship between the municipal authorities on 
one hand and the National Guard, the Jacobin Club, and the masses on 
the other hand. This difference was a major factor behind the ambivalence 
of the Lyonnais municipality. 

In both cities the presence of a regular garrison was a critical issue. 
In both cities the radical clubs and the lower classes strongly objected to 
the presence of line units, and in both cases the motivation was essentially 
the same. Besides the threat that they represented to local autonomy as 
agents of royal power, regular troops traditionally had been employed to 
support the established regime. They were feared because their discipline 
and professionalism made them the most effective means of repressing any 
challenge to established authority.*? In the fluid political conditions of 1790 
such forces could decide local disputes simply by obeying those in power and 
thus thwart the ambitions of politically aware but politically impotent 
rivals. Beyond this, suspicions about the political loyalties of many noble 
officers created the fear that disciplined regulars might be used to serve 
the cause of counterrevolution. In addition, the presence of line troops 
had important economic and social implications. The wealthier upper 
classes of Lyon and Marseilles saw a royal garrison as the surest protection 
for their influence and wealth. The lower classes were alarmed that large 
numbers of soldiers would constitute a major burden on public funds, 
create unfair competition for jobs, and, as in the past, repress any form of 
economic protest. They preferred the replacement of regulars by the 
National Guard, which was more representative of the local populace and 
more sympathetic to their interests. When the transfer of line units could 


42 The widespread belief that foreign regiments were more alien to French conditions and 
more strictly disciplined than French regulars explains the special animosity toward and fear 
of these units. Although possibly valid as a general judgment, there were so many exceptions 
to such a hypothesis in the course of the Revolution that it had little practical, predictive value. 
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not be obtained, the popular societies and common citizens attempted to 
break down the soldiers’ discipline and win them to their cause—often 
with substantial success. 

Throughout the controversy over the garrison the role of the Lyon 
municipality was, as we have seen, a passive one. Possibly the officials were 
in agreement with their wealthier constituents but dared not make this 
public; probably they felt that, although they could not exercise direct 
control over the regulars, the line units could be relied upon to defend 
their authority; and certainly the danger of attack by emigrés and foreigners 
necessitated a strong, disciplined defensive force. Regardless of these con- 
siderations, however, the Lyonnais officials had no real alternative to in- 
action. Unlike their counterparts at Marseilles, they were sure neither of 
popular support nor of the National Guard. The regular army commandant 
answered only to Paris. The fragmentation of authority at Lyon had become 
so great that the municipal officials held office, but little real power. As a 
result, they did nothing to resolve the problems plaguing the city. Only 
three years later these difficulties, the relationship between local and national 
sovereignty and the intense internal divisions within Lyon, resulted in civil 
war. The city was captured, after a two months’ siege, by the armies of the 
central government, and its fortifications as well as all the homes of its 
wealthier inhabitants were ordered destroyed. Since even these drastic 
measures were not entirely successful, one might well pity the impotent 
authorities of 1790. 


ALTHOUGH THE TROUBLES at Lyon, Marseilles, and elsewhere inevitably 
reflected peculiar local conditions, they all indicate the general character 
of disorder during this period. As is clear from this investigation based 
primarily on records dealing with the employment of regular army units 
as police, violent conflict was a common phenomenon in 1790. Although 
Paris was spared, many cf the greatest cities in France—Lille, Nancy, Mont- 
auban, Nimes, Marseilles, Lyon, and others—were the scenes of bitter 
struggles. Smaller cities and towns such as Perpignan, Issoudun, Hagenau, 
and Belfort, villagés like Gindon, Montcuq, Thuron, and the countryside 
around Nimes, Aix, and Lauserte, for example, also witnessed more or less 
serious disturbances. More methodical research in a greater number of 
sources would undoubtedly provide more extensive and more conclusive 
evidence about the prevalence of violence in France at this time. 

Even without an exhaustive study, however, some general observations 
can be made concerning the problem of law and-order during 1790. Despite 
the variety of issues—certainly greater than the examples cited here in- 
dicate—the most distinctive and significant feature of conflict in 1790 was 
its political nature. Pre-existing problems, such as discontent in the army 
or religious animosities, acquired a new intensity and form in the highly 
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politicized atmosphere created by the Revolution. Other problems arose 
directly out of the political questions raised by the Revolution itself: for 
example, the relations between local and national officials and control over 
armed forces. The Revolution introduced modern politics into France and 
‘the struggles for power and place among contending factions and parties 
that are an essential part of it. Yet, beyond this, the Revolution created 
conditions that readily allowed, even encouraged, the definition of localized 
controversies and opposing interests in political terms, regardless of the 
nature of the issues at stake. Even the authorities and agencies charged with 
the maintenance of law and order commonly viewed their functions in 
political terms and thus seriously undermined their own ability to ac- 
complish their duties. 

The revolutionary events of 1789 had fragmented political authority in 
France. As a result, groups and individuals enjoyed considerable latitude 
in determining for themselves where legitimate authority lay. Political 
consensus was destroyed and replaced by political competition. Since none 
of the competitors were able to provide an orderly settlement that was 
generally acceptable, they often sought the solution to their problems in 
an appeal to force. Thus the violence of ı790 may be seen as a “natural” 
consequence of the incomplete revolution of the previous year. Furthermore, 
as other research indicates, such an increase in the level of violent conflict 
after the original transfer of political power may well be a phenomenon 
common to an entire category of revolutions, or even to revolution in 
general.“ 

Since the question of legitimacy was frequently settled by recourse to 
violence, the police agencies of the country, particularly the National Guard 
and the Royal Army, which together nearly monopolized organized armed 
force in France, occupied a crucial position. As passive tools of the estab- 
lished authorities, they could be used not only to enforce the law, but also 
by obediently carrying out the orders of those in power they could, to a large 
degree, confirm the legitimacy of that power. Such a simple solution, how- 
ever, was not to be. Like the rest of society, these two institutions were 
bitterly divided. Differences of opinion and hostilities existed between 
and within many units of both forces, and these divisions were expressed 
in essentially the same terms that divided society as a whole. Regular soldiers 
and National Guardsmen, like their fellow citizens, questioned the legiti- 
macy and powers of those in positions of authority. This situation both 
expanded the scope of conflicts among the populace and destroyed the 
ability of officials, very frequently political moderates who hoped to merge 
new and old principles and institutions, to maintain law and order during 
1790 and after. 


43 The results of this study offer confirmation of many of the characteristics of revolution 
described by Rule and Tilly in “ı830 and the Unnatural History of Revolution.” This con- 
firmation is particularly impressive because I was unaware of their conclusions not only while 
compiling my research, but even during earlier drafts of this article. 


Abolitionists, Irish Immigrants, 
and the Dilemmas of Romantic Nationalism 





GILBERT OSOFSKYt 


NEW ENGLANDERS HAVE TRADITIONALLY prided themselves on their exclusive- 
ness. The signs of obvious unwelcome that awaited the Quakers in the 
seventeenth century continued in less strident though always visible forms 
in the eighteenth century. No one attempted to lynch the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian immigrants who tried to land at Boston port in the 1720s, but 
mobs gathered to prevent their settling. The familiar arguments were 
made: immigrants were likely to become public charges, “foreigners” would 
eat Bostonians out of house and home, they represented unfair competi- 
tion to the native-born working classes. Some Scotch-Irish immigrants made 
their way to Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, but the major direction 
of their movement shifted to the less-populated frontier sections of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas. The great migrations of German and 
Protestant Irish immigrants that settled the colonies in the eighteenth 
century largely passed New England by. At the opening of the nineteenth 
century that section and its leading city remained the most ethnically and 
culturally homogeneous area of the nation.! 

The migration of Roman Catholic Irish immigrants, which began in 
small numbers after the War of 1812 and continued in ever-increasing num- 
bers after the 1830s, changed all that. By 1855 some fifty thousand Irish 
lived in the city of the Puritans.? Their presence—in Boston and throughout 
the nation—their “ideology,” their faith, and their views on slavery and 
social change had a profound effect on the American political system in the 
antebellum years. The migration of this essentially conservative ethnic 
group coincided with a major era of radical social change and reform in 
America and presented a serious dilemma for the antislavery movement. 


t Gilbert Osofsky died on August 26, 1974. An obituary appeared in the April 1975 issue of the 
AHR. Dr. Marion S. Miller of the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle kindly oversaw the 
preparation of this article for publication. Mr. Osofsky wished to acknowledge the grants from 
the Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation and the American Council of Learned Societies that 
permitted the completion of the article and to thank Marion S. Miller and Sue Robinson of 
the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle for their careful readings which considerably im- 
proved its content and style. 

1 Henry Jones Ford, The Scotch-Irish in America (Princeton, 1915), 192, 211, 221-48. 

? Oscar Handlin, Boston’s Immigrants: A Study in Acculturation (New York, 1968), 52. 
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The basically Protestant, evangelical, and radical Garrisonian reformers 
attempted for an entire generation to reach out for Irish sympathy and 
support. They communicated directly with the most prominent Irish leader 
of the masses in the 1830s and 1840s, Daniel O'Connell; they established 
contact with other Irishmen abroad who were sympathetic to the antislavery 
movement; they appealed to the prevailing spirit of Irish nationalism; and 
they engaged in one of the most vigorous attacks on American nativism and 
Know-Nothingism from the very moment these forces emerged in the 1830s 
to the time of their demise in the late 1850s. The antislavery movement's 
attempts to reach beyond the traditional bitter hostility of Protestants to- 
ward the papacy and “TJesuitism” and to confront openly the most abrasive 
social questions of the time—slavery and disunion—constitute an important 
phase in the history of egalitarian thought in America. Antislavery faith 
ideally embraced all men, the Irish no exception. But the limitations of 
antislavery ideology, especially the generally prevalent unwillingness to 
recognize the difficulties inherent in class and cultural distinctions among 
America's peoples, provided an insuperable barrier to honest and fruitful 
communication. 

The failure of the Garrisonians was an honorable one, for their myopia 
was rooted. in generosity. It was an essential egalitarianism—one strand in 
America’s revolutionary heritage—that identified the causes of Irish and 
black freedom, an identification not popular with the Irish. The inability 
of the Irish to accept the equation required an attack upon their position 
which was temporarily damaging to Irish nationalist organization in the 
United States. More significant for intellectual history, however, are the 
limiting individualist and egalitarian assumptions in the ideology of the 
Garrisonians. 


DANIEL O'CoNNELL WAS A HERO of the antislavery movement. No European 
political figure of the nineteenth century was portrayed in such heroic 
dimensions in America. The great leader of the movement for Catholic 
Emancipation—the removal of those religious qualifications that had dis- 
franchised most lrish—was seen as the exemplary international humani- 
tarian of the age, a man whose literal belief in the brotherhood of man 
forbade him to take a compliant stand on American slavery for the sake of 
financial support for his domestic political goals from the overseas Irish. 
The very first issue of William Lloyd Garrison's Liberator quoted O'Con- 
nell on the hypocrisy of an American republicanism that supported slave- 
holding: “I tell the American that he is a hypocrite," O'Connell said. “Look 
at the stain on your star-spangled banner. . . . I turn from the Declaration 
of American Independence, and I tell him that he has declared to God and 
man a lie." Garrison quoted this statement approvingly—as he would for a 
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generation hundreds of other speeches of the Irish Liberator and his son 
John. “Where is the O’Connell of this republic?” he pleaded.? 

O’Connell’s antislavery reputation antedated that of Garrison himself. 
O’Connell had been an active member of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society in the early nineteenth century, and he was a key figure in 
the parliamentary debates in the 1830s'on the abolition of slavery in the 
British West Indies. Though he disapproved of compensating masters for 
the loss of their property, he looked upon West Indian emancipation as one 
of the glorious acts of nineteenth-century civilization, a symbol of the in- 
evitable progress of man. Garrisonians agreed with him, and for over two 
decades they ignored the Fourth of July to commemorate the final act of 
Caribbean emancipation of August 1, 1840. Here, “in the face of the world," 
as Wendell Phillips wrote, was a demonstration of “the safety and expediency 
of immediate emancipation.”* Garrisonians conceived themselves to be mem- 
bers of an international community of humanitarian reformers—“co-labour- 
ers as citizens of the world,’ as they often said—and O'Connell was a leading 
figure in this world brotherhood of the just. They took pride in his support, 
his audacity, his renowned power to rebuke the wayward, and his widely 
proclaimed oratorical genius. “However Erin may be oppressed,” an aboli- 
tionist wrote, “her sons carry fearless hearts and free tongues.’ 

Garrison met O'Connell in London in 1833 and enlisted him in the first 
major antislavery battle, the war on the American Colonization Society. 
O'Connell was a powerful ally. He told a mass anticolonization meeting at 
Exeter Hall that he always wished to visit America but would never do so 
while it was a slaveholding country. He asked each American who came to 
see him if he was a “thief” or an "honest man" and refused to shake the hand 
of anyone who in some way found reasons to justify bondage. It became a 
part of antislavery folklore for a generation that he asked the light-skinned 
black Garrisonian, Robert Purvis, if he was a slaveholder or not.” O'Connell 
refused to grant an audience to the proslavery editor of the New York Herald, 
James Gordon Bennett, and was pilloried for it in that newspaper ever 
after.® "I should be sorry to be contaminated by the touch of a man from 
those States where slavery is continued," O'Connell told an anticolonization 
gathering in 1833. “If a man should propose to me a discussion of the pro- 
priety of picking pockets, I would turn him out of my study, for fear he 
should carry his theory into practice." For the Irish agitator, slaveholding 
was an insolent interference with all notions of humanitarianism and di- 
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3 Liberator, Jan. 1, 1831, italics in original. 

* Wendell Phillips to George Thompson, July 1839, William Lloyd Garrison Papers, Boston 
Public Library. 

5 Maria Weston Chapman to Elizabeth Pease, Aug. 20, 1839, ibid. 

6 National Anti-Slavery Standard, July 23, 1840. 

T Ibid., June 2, 1842. 

8 Ibid., Sept. 25, 1845. 
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vinity, a system geared “to fetter with law the choice which the conscience 
makes its mode of adoring the eternal and adorable God."? He found it as 
unjust for the American Colonization Society to encourage free blacks to re- 
turn to Africa as it was for English parishes to transport, their. poor. He 
termed Elliott Cresson, the Quaker agent of the American Colonization 
Vociety in England, a “humbug” and his society "the most ludicrous . . 
that ever yet was dreamed up.” This pleased Garrison. “How do you like 
O’Connell’s speech?" he asked a relative. “Is it not just the thing?”’1° Many 
free blacks thought it was. Blacks in New York City held a special meeting 
in the Abyssinian Baptist Church to honor O’Connell, whom they called 
the “uncompromising advocate of universal emancipation, the friend of 
oppressed Africans and their descendants, and of the unadulterated rights 
of man.” On other occasions blacks in the major Northern cities repeated 
their acclaim in public meetings." 

O’Connell was also outspoken in the 1830s, and again in the 1840s, on the 
expansion of slavery into Texas and the possibility of that state being rec- 
ognized as an independent nation. Here British foreign policy and issues of 
conscience fused. O’Connell called the expansion of slavery into Texas a 
scheme of land piracy; a way to create three or four more slave states. He 
introduced a resolution in the House of Commons advising the government 
to withhold recognition of Texas unless slavery were abolished there.!? He 
suggested the formation of an all-black colony on the Mexican border that 
might act as a buffer against further American expansion. When he was 
denounced as a protector of Roman Catholic interests in Mexico, he chal- 
lenged colonialism and its raison d’être. “ There are your Anglo-Saxon race! 
your British blood! your civilizers of the world .. . the vilest and most lawless 
of races. There is a gang for you! . . . the civilizers, forsooth, of the world!” 
If the Seminoles might carry on a successful war against the United States 
in Florida, he argued, the Mexicans, Indians, and blacks had as likely a 
chance on the Texas borders. O’Connell, a pacifist at home, became a war- 
rior on America’s frontier. 


This is the time to form a colony of men of color to restrain the spread of slavery, 
to prevent the importation . . . of millions of human beings, to prevent the 
possibility of setting up another slave-holding state; and to discountenance in 
every part of the civilized world . . . the barbarous assertion of "property in man." 


Edward M. Davis, the brilliant and energetic Philadelphia Garrisonian and 
son-in-law of Lucretia Mott, wrote that no one who read that speech could 
refuse to engage in social action.!? 


9 Liberator, Jan. 26, 1833, Jan. 4, 1839; National Anti-Slavery Standard, Aug. 27, 1836. 

19 O'Connell's speech against the American Colonization Society, July 18, 1853, in Daniel O'Con- 
nell upon American Slavery (New York, 1860), 43-47; Garrison to George W. Benson, Nov. 25, 
1833; Garrison to Henry C. Wright, Apr. 11, 1836, Garrison Papers. 

11 Liberator, Jan. 26, 1833, Aug. 8, 1845. 

12 Ibid., Oct. 25, 1899. ' 

13 Ibid., Dec. 6, 1839; Edward M. Davis to Pease, Dec. 1839, Garrison Papers. 
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And what was true for Texas was valid throughout the colonized world 
for the Irish Liberator. Misery, crime, and devastation—the obliteration of 
aboriginal inhabitants by “Civilized Man"—were inevitable concomitants 
of Western colonialism, O'Connell told the members of the Aborigines 
Protection Society. He considered these among the greatest crimes of man- 
kind and cited examples from settlements in the East Indies, Van Die- 
men's Land (Tasmania), and New Zealand. Colonialism and oppression 
went hand in hand, O'Connell argued, and he insisted that "no other human 
event led to evils so multitudinous."4 

These were themes that Garrisonians understood. Although their ideology 
differed from O'Connell's in some ways, the two intersected at most vital 
points. O'Connell conceived himself as a universal reformer; he thought no 
contemporary social problem, from capital punishment to temperance re- 
form, beyond his ken. He was adamant in his insistence on moral suasion as 
the only useful tactic for impoverished Irishmen and enslaved blacks.!? At 
critical times in the 1820s and 1840s it seemed that only his influence with 
the Irish masses prevented massive outbreaks of violence—first on the issue of 
Catholic Emancipation and later on the long campaign to repeal the legis- 
lative union of Ireland and England. O'Connell, like so many Garrisonians, 
was an essentially middle-class reformer with a middle-class ideology. He 
had faith in the ultimate political advantages of constant and unyielding 
agitation.1® Wendell Phillips made that tactic the central focus of a famous 
lecture on O'Connell, which he delivered repeatedly to ecstatic Irish audi- 
ences and others through the 1870s. To Phillips, O'Connell represented 
better than any other man of the century "the modern element in constitu- 
tional government: agitation.”17 Phillips's friends considered him the Ameri- 
can version of the "Agitator," the reformer whose wit, eloquence, and devo- 
tion to humanity were equal to those of his Irish contemporary. Phillips 
often compared the conditions of Southern blacks and Irish peasants in 
attempts to win sympathy from Irish audiences.!® 

Most Garrisonians admired the way the Irish Liberator maintained an 
incessant war on slavery and was in touch with American political issues 
while pursuing his fight for Irish national demands. The Garrisonians 
thought of themselves as Irish nationalists, too. It was not surprising, then, 
that American abolitionists at the World Anti-Slavery Convention, held in 
London in 1840, beat a constant path to O'Connell's door. For them he 
was the universal reformer par excellence. 


14 Liberator, Aug. 7, 1840. 

15 O'Connell's nonresistance, however, made a great deal of political sense for a leader of 
potentially volatile and violent peasant masses, while Garrison's reflected his Christian anarchism. 

16 Angus MacIntyre, The Liberator: Daniel O'Connell and the Irish Party, 1830-1847 (New 
York, 1965), 3, 12-15, 46, 295-98, passim. 

17 New York Times, Dec. 10, 1872. 

18 National Anti-Slavery Standard, Jan. 22, 1870. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ATTEMPT to exploit O’Connell’s prestige in recruiting Irish- 
American support for the abolitionist cause came in the early 1840s and 
emerged from the intoxicating atmosphere created by the Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. The personal contacts established by Garrisonians in England and 
Ireland, especially those with O’Connell himself, contributed to a strong 
and in some ways misleading sense of international solidarity. O’Connell in 
person justified his reputation, and nothing in the Garrisonians’ experience 
abroad challenged their identification of the Irish and the black freedom 
struggles. ; 

It was an identification already well established in abolitionist thought 
and apparent in the abolitionists' plans for their journey to Britain. George 
Bradburn's feelings are a perfect case in point. A slightly deaf but witty and 
tough-minded abolitionist with a cutting tongue, Bradburn had served in 
the Massachusetts legislature and was as outspoken there on issues of Irish 
oppression in America as he was on the denial of civil rights to blacks. The 
Charitable Irish Association in his home town, Nantucket, invited him to 
speak on its tenth anniversary, and he was also commended in the Roman 
Catholic Boston Pilot for his denunciations of American nativism. Bradburn 
compared anti-Catholic prejudice to racism and said both arose from com- 
mon sources. He wanted the Massachusetts legislature to compensate Cath- 
olics for the destruction of their property by mobs in the 1830s. He praised 
the Catholic settlers of colonial Maryland who had welcomed all comers 
while some of his Puritan ancesters were burning the churches of Baptists 
and hanging Quakers or cutting off their ears. Irish immigrants possessed 
as many admirable qualities as others, Bradburn concluded, and the preju- 
dice against them, he insisted, would diminish in time, as they were per- 
mitted wider opportunities for acculturation. 

On the eve of his departure for London Bradburn gathered letters of 
introduction, some from the Pilot staff, to “intelligent Catholics abroad,” 
saying he would acquire reliable information from them rather than become 
dependent upon the impressions of their enemies. Like so many Garrison- 
ians, he wrote with romantic sentimentality about the especial qualities of 
the Irish “heart.” It was an idea often expressed by Lydia Maria Child, and 
it became a cliché of the antislavery movement. Boasting of his Irish grand- 
father to his Roman Catholic constituents, Bradburn regretted having only 
“half such a heart.” Most of all, he told his friends, he wanted to meet 
O'Connell. He traveled to the London convention with Garrison, Charles 
Lenox Remond, Nathaniel P. Rogers, Lucretia Mott, Wendell Phillips, and 
others. On his arrival Bradburn tracked O’Connell down and made sure of 
a long interview with him.2 

O’Connell’s rousing addresses before the London convention and at other 


19 Liberator, Apr. 30, 1841. 
20 George Bradburn to Francis Jackson, May 5, 1840; Bradburn to Richard D. Webb, Mar. 16, 
1841, Garrison Papers. l 
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meetings confirmed the Garrisonians’ admiration for him. His most impor- 
tant talk dealt with the peaceful achievement of West Indian emancipation. 
“Did not the planters assert, the moment they [the slaves] were emancipated, 
violence, turbulence, slaughter, and massacre would be the consequence?” 
O'Connell inquired. “What do they say now? . .. Has anything approaching 
to spoliation of property, or to the murder of a single human being, been 
committed? . . . I stand here the triumphant advocate of the negro race." He 
went on to ask America to follow England’s example, to denounce the 
illegal slave trade and the expansion of bondage to:the American Southwest. 
He wanted the Texans isolated from the world community. To Garrison, 
O’Connell became “that sturdy champion of Irish liberty, and most won- 
` derful among the statesmen and orators of the age."?! 

The Garrisonians sat on the sidelines of the London meeting because it 
failed to grant equal rights to women, but they used their time judiciously 
to lecture throughout England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. Garrison 
chastised the English abolitionists for supporting freedom abroad while 
being “indifferent to the sufferings of Ireland.” He and the others lectured 
widely on universal reform, antislavery, and temperance. The most promi- 
nent figure in 1840, however, and in the few years thereafter was the black 

' Garrisonian from Salem, Charles Lenox Remond. 

Remond was a descendant of French West Indian immigrants and men 
who fought in the American Revolution. He was the most important spokes- 
man for free blacks in the Garrisonian movement, and the early 1840s were 
the heyday of his popular leadership. An angry and embittered man until 
the day of his death, he delivered an untold number of addresses on the 
harmful impact of race prejudice. There was cause enough, he often said, 
in the daily treatment he received to gnarl the most gentle of spirits. He 
believed, along with Garrison, in a totally color-blind nation, one in which 
race had no influence at all. Some years later Remond opposed the appoint- 
ment of a black as ambassador to Haiti, believing a white would serve with 
equal capacity. A universal reformer and an advocate of the brotherhood 
of all men, Remond wanted recognition simply as a human being, not as a 
black man. He dressed fastidiously, wrote letters in the most elegant script, 
spoke in the most florid tones, and cared much about propriety and style. 
His reputation and leadership were eclipsed in 1845 by Frederick Douglass, 
the brilliant and pragmatic fugitive slave who was less concerned with for- 
malities and more interested in tactics of social revolution and reform and 
with watching for his own main chance. Before long both men came to 
distrust, perhaps to hate, each other. But the field was still clear for Remond 
in the early 1840s, and he was showered with praise throughout his European 
tour. “Let all geographical distinctions between nations cease,” he pro- 
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claimed, “so far as they serve to divide the human family into castes, and 
let love abound universally."?? It was a heady moment. 

As one of the early blacks to tour Great Britain, Remond received an 
especially warm welcome. Graciously received in circles that rejected the 
white Garrisonians as radicals and fanatics, he found color an asset abroad, 
not a hindrance, and so would a generation of slave fugitives who followed 
his path. Garrison made special mention of the fact that Remond always 
rejected invitations that excluded his colleagues. "I cannot refrain from 
expressing my admiration for our friend," he told a Boston audience on his 
return. 


Though a warmer welcome than ordinarily awaits the white man was extended 
to him, as a man of color, he nobly refused to enter, where any of the advocates 
-of human rights were thrust out. And, in thus deciding, he did more for our 
cause than he could possibly have done by neglecting to bear so emphatic a 
testimony.?* 


When the other abolitionists returned home, Remond stayed behind. Much 
of his time was spent in Ireland appealing for antislavery support. He 
helped weld between the Garrisonians and Irish antislavery leaders, such 
as Richard D. Webb, Richard Allen, and James Haughton; an alliance that 
lasted until their deaths in the 1870s.” 

Remond also joined the circle of ‘O’Connell’s admirers. He attended 
O’Connell’s lectures on India and listened to speeches of the British aboli- 
tionist and friend of Garrison, George Thompson. The combined energies 
of such individuals, he wrote, strengthened his own resolve that “God, truth, 
and the oppressed, will ere long conquer, prevail, and live.” Remond dined 
with O’Connell and recorded O’Connell’s testimony that color prejudice 
was wicked and absurd. “Let those base men who calumniate the disinter- 
ested O’Connell” know that he was a man destined to help undo slavery 
across the Atlantic, Remond stated. American journalists who denounced 
such a man as an agitator were a disgrace, he said. Never in all his years as an 
abolitionist had he heard such scorching rebukes of slavery. He had thought 
himself a fairly sturdy antislavery man until he measured his powers against 
those of O’Connell. “No nation or people possess a superior. to Daniel 
O'Connell," he told a black colleague. In a series of epistles from. Europe 
Remond repeated variations on this theme. He was enchanted with the 
Irish Liberator.* 

And Remond enchanted the Irish in 1841. His many antislavery speeches 
in Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, Cork, Belfast, Limerick, and elsewhere re- 
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ceived wide coverage in the Irish press. Wherever he went he repeated the 
traditional charges of American despotism and spoke of his desire to win 
Irish sympathy for the abolitionist cause. He played on one of the central 
themes in the antislavery critique: while America seemed an asylum for 
the poverty-stricken of Ireland, she was, at the same time, a hellish nation 
for slaves and free blacks. Remond hoped to generate enough antislavery 
enthusiasm in Ireland to reduce the strength of Irish proslavery feeling in 
America. He described the workings of the slave system and the oppression 
of free blacks in the greatest detail. “The nominally free . . . still suffer all 
the pains incident to a degraded race,” he told a Dublin audience. 


They are deprived of political rights, or are deterred from exercising them; 
nearly every respectable trade and profession is shut out from them by the 
custom of the country; they are not permitted to occupy the inside of stage 
conveyances, or the cabins of steam vessels, though they offer to pay as much, or 
more, than their pale-faced countrymen. In short, every indignity that brutal 
prejudice and fancied superiority can inflict, is their bitter portion.?* 


Remond and his occasional traveling companion, the brilliant and volatile 
John A. Collins, devised a scheme to translate Irish sympathy into social 
action. They helped. compose “An Address of the People of Ireland to Their 
Countrymen and Countrywomen in America,’ and members of the Hiber- 
nian Anti-Slavery Society and other interested volunteers hawked it from 
door to door until it had 60,000 signatures; 70,000 had signed by the final 
count in 1842. The names of Daniel O’Connell and Father Theobald 
Mathew, the famous Irish priest and temperance lecturer, headed the list. 
The gathering of the signatures in Dublin was described in the Liberator in 
an essay, “The Irish Spirit": “It is really delightful to see the energy of some 
poor people in obtaining signatures,” the Dublin correspondent wrote. 


Two working men brought me in a sheet filled, mostly by silk weavers, and 
three shillings and one halfpenny donations to the cause, given by the signers 
in halfpence, pence, etc. A young lad, about thirteen, had been most indefatigable 
in collecting signatures. I heard the other day, he was going from house to 
house in the more genteel neighborhoods, rapping at hall doors . . . the other 
day he came for five sheets more. He told me he was going to school the next 
week, and that before he left, he must do all he could to liberate the slaves. . . . 
Another young man brought me in four sheets, containing amongst other names, 
those of forty-three Roman Catholic clergymen, of whom one is a bishop, and 
eleven parish priests.2® 


The Address was short and direct, and its ideas were repeated in hundreds 
of letters from abolitionists in Ireland to their brethren in America for the 
next twenty-five years; many of the letters were reprinted regularly in the 
antislavery press. America, the Address argued, was a land the Irish admired. 
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In the age of steam transport each nation necessarily had a growing influence 
on the other. Slavery, however, was a blot on all that was noble and glorious 
about the United States; it was the most tremendous invasion of the inalien- 
able rights of man in modern times and a sin against God. None can be 
neutral.on the issue, the Address continued, and “we call upon you to unite 
with the abolitionists, and never to cease your efforts until perfect liberty be 
granted to every one of her inhabitants, the black man as well as the white 
man.” The American Irish were entreated to exercise whatever political 
power and influence they had for the cause of humanity and to proclaim 
liberty for men of every color by every peaceful means. “Irishmen and Irish- 
women! treat the colored people as your equals, as brethren. By all your 
memories of Ireland, continue to love liberty—hate slavery—cling by the 
abolitionists, and in America you will do honor to the name of Ireland.” 
When Remond left England for America in December 1841 he took the 
Address with him. “Let me say,” Remond announced on departure, 


that never were my hopes higher, my expectations stronger, or my zeal more 
ardent, than at present. Since my travels in Ireland I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the influence which the United Kingdom is capable of exerting, and 
will increasingly exert . . . for the overthrow of the iniquitous system of Ameri- 
can Slavery.9? 


For the next few years the Irish-American communities and the abolitionists 
felt the reverberations of the Address. The results were much less trium- 
phant than Remond had hoped. 


IN 1841 THE GARRISONIAN INNER CIRCLE—men and women like Wendell 
Phillips, John A. Collins, Francis Jackson, Charles Hovey, Anne Warren 
Weston, and Garrison himself—prepared diligently to exploit the Address 
as a tool of propaganda, a way to reach out to an ethnic group traditionally 
hostile to antislavery radicalism. A committee was formed to arrange a 
meeting with the Boston Irish. Collins interviewed the editor of the Boston 
Pilot, who reluctantly agreed to advertise the gathering, and money was 
raised to publish the Address in many other Irish and Roman Catholic 
newspapers. "I am confident that this address will do much good in this 
country," Collins wrote.? 

The Address itself, made mammoth by its signatures, was rolled into the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and copies of it 
were lithographed for general distribution. George Bradburn suggested 
that a prominent place be given to the first signers, Daniel O'Connell and 
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Father Theobald Mathew: “The mere sight of those names . . . would per- 
haps more powerfully affect the Irish among us, than all the lectures we 
could deliver to them,” Bradburn told Francis Jackson, a prosperous busi- 
nessman and one of the most conscientious Garrisonians. “There are five 
thousand of them in this small city [Lowell]. Might not one be almost sure 
of winning them over to the cause of humanity, could one go before them 
with that big address on his shoulders?’’*? 

The grand gathering was held in Faneuil Hall, the largest meeting place in 
Boston, with a seating capacity of five thousand. The hall was packed. It 
was called a “Monster Meeting,” consciously modeled on the gatherings of 
that name which O’Connell held. Garrison, who chaired the session with his 
customary calm and apostolic bearing. read the Address aloud. The greatest 
applause from the Irish "peasants"—their dress distinguished them as clearly 
as that of blacks, Anne Warren Weston wrote with an unconscious touch of 
elitism®*—came at the names of O'Connell and Mathew. Frederick Douglass 
was among the many speakers, and he delivered his well-known address on 
the horny-handed slave talking with his gentlemanly master. When Garrison 
asked if anyone there would return a fugitive slave, the crowd shouted “No!” 
Bradburn offered a resolution in support of Ireland against English oppres- 
sion. He appealed to the Irish as members of the working class, always at 
war with a system of slavery that attacked the interests of laboring men 
everywhere—a theme much repeated in appeals to the immigrants. The full 
implications of such a class appeal were apparently not perceived by either: 
speakers or audience. ‘The Garrisonian condemnation of the labor system 
of slavery was more often moral than economic, and current Irish agitation 
was not focused on any labor system as such but on the repeal gf the Act of 
Union that had abolished Ireland’s separate Parliament in 1801. Freedom 
was conceived in personal and national rather than in class terms. This is 
apparent in Bradburn’s speech and in those that followed along similar lines 
by Remond, Phillips, James C. Fuller, Lunsford Lane, Abby Kelley, and 
Edmund Quincy. According to Quincy, America’s Revolutionary forebears 
wanted to create a nation sympathetic to the liberties of all, and the Irish 
shared the same quest for independence in their repeal movement. Garrison 
re-emphasized the point, arguing that antislavery was simply America’s ver- 
sion of “repeal”’—he carefully selected that very word—and called on Irish 
Protestants and Catholics to forget their old-country divisions and work for 
emancipation in thei new homeland. Remond, never free from concern 
with color prejudice, continued to contrast the treatment of blacks in 
America with the cordial reception he had received abroad. It was a rousing 
session, full of huzzas and great expectations. When it broke up the Garri- 
sonians agreed that the work had been well done.*4 
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Lucretia Mott reported that the Philadelphia antislavery office was over- 
run with Irishmen seeking copies of the Address. Garrison wrote Richard D. 
Webb that the meeting at Faneuil Hall had produced “a great impres- 
sion on the public mind.” He and Remond took the Address to a special 
meeting in Albany, a city with a large Irish population, hoping to repeat 
the process. “How marvelously Providence works!” Garrison wrote charac- 
teristically. “The Irish Address, I trust, is to be the means of breaking up a 
stupendous conspiracy, which I believe is going on between the leading Irish 
demagogues, the leading pseudo-democrats, and the southern slaveholders.”#5 

But the exultation was short-lived. It was easier to tweak John Bull’s nose 
in public of an evening and to proclaim unity with the grand nationalist 
movement for Irish repeal than it was to enlist the Irish immigrant in the 
antislavery crusade. The majority of immigrants were too busy scraping 
together a simple sustenance to afford the time for concern with what they 
judged extraneous issues. Their precarious economic position also brought 
them into direct conflict with working-class blacks, and violence between 
the two groups erupted regularly in Northern cities in the 1840s, especially 
but not only in Philadelphia. The bloody outbreaks of the summers of 1842 
and 1844 left Philadelphia with a reputation as the “City of Brotherly Hate” 
and “The Murderous City.” “It appears that the assaults on the persons, 
property and lives of the colored population were nearly all committed by 
the Irish residents,” Garrison wrote. 


It is a strange and shocking spectacle to see those, who have been forced by 
oppression and want to become exiles from their native land, and to take up 
their abode in a professedly free country, brutally combining to crush and 
drive out of-our borders a portion of the native population.?® 


Added to the issue of brutal economic competition was another as potentially 
as explosive—the dilemma of national identification. These were years of in- 
tense nativism in America, and one of the key tenets of the nativist stance 
was that Roman Catholic immigrants were especially prone to foreign dic- 
tation and were literally agents of the papacy in America. To survive a bar- 
rage of criticism the Irish were driven to vigorous expressions of super- 
patriotism and defense of the national Constitution at the very moment 
when the Garrisonians were trying to pull the nation apart, arguing that the 
Constitution was worthless. The pressures that always exist on first-genera- 
tion immigrants to proclaim love for their new homeland were especially 
weighty for the antebellum Irish—the first massive Roman Catholic migra- 
tion to the United States. Yet the Garrisonians were asking these immigrants 
to join a movement popularly known for its fanaticism, one that was ever 
ready to denounce the American Union as an abortion and that regularly 
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attacked the traditional Irish political and clerical leadership in America for 
leading the masses astray and hindering social progress. The Garrisonians 
asked the immigrants to put their lives in triple jeopardy. The immigrants 
were quite unlikely allies, as the movement to wed antislavery to repeal 
demonstrated in the 1840s. 

No ostentatious flag waving could conceal the deep interest of the Ameri- 
can Irish in the issue of repeal. Repeal Associations were formed throughout 
the North and South, and money was raised—‘‘Repeal Rent"—in America 
to support the cause abroad. National meetings of local associations from 
the North and South gathered in Philadelphia, Boston, and New York City. 
The son of President John Tyler was active in the movement. Repeal, in 
fact, was the first major Irish nationalist movement of consequence in 
America. 

The Garrisonians consciously planned to press hard on the contradictions 
between Irish proslavery and support of repeal. Garrison, saying he was 
both an “Irish Repealer” and an “American Repealer,” wanted the immi- 
grants to follow his lead, not that of American politicians or of Irish-Ameri- 
can clergy. “The Irish population among us,” he wrote a close relative, 


is nearly all “democratic.” . . . The democratic party is openly and avowedly 
the defender and upholders of the “peculiar institution of slavery.” . .. The cry 
in favor of Irish Repeal is now raised extensively throughout the South, and 
sustained by the leading democratic journals,—and why? To secure the aid of 
Irish voters on the side of slavery, and to bring their united strength to bear 
against the anti-slavery enterprise! Also, if possible, by sending over donations 
to Ireland, to stop O’Connell’s mouth on the subject of slavery, and to prevent 
any more “interference,” on that point from that side of the Atlantic. Hence, I 
observe, at the Repeal meetings in various parts of the country, resolutions and 
declarations which amount to sacred pledges, that these "repealers" will stand 
by southern institutions, at all hazards! Now, by the Address . . . we shall be able 
to probe this matter to the bottom. If O’Connell and our friends in Ireland 
remain true to us, and renew their spirited attacks upon American slavery, and 
cry out against this unholy and frightful league between southern slave-drivers 
and his countrymen in America, then it will put down at the South this pre- 
tended sympathy for Ireland, and be the means of advancing our movement 
still more rapidly. 


To Garrison, the man who shouted repeal and supported slavery was a loath- 
some hypocrite, a phrase he used with alacrity.57 

The Irish-American reaction was predictable. At first the Catholic press 
denied the authenticity of the Address. Then the abolitionists were de- 
nounced. as fanatics, lunatics, and infidels. Garrison was called an atheist, a 
traitor, and a destroyer of the social order. He should “be immediately trans- 
ported to Ethiopia, there to dwell in all love and harmony with the wild 
negroes,” the New-England (Catholic) Reporter declared.?® He was recom- 
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mended to an asylum for treatment of “maniac ultraism.”#* The Boston 
Pilot feared the mingling of the issues cf slavery and repeal and insisted that | 
no pretext would induce Repealers to ally themselves with any other cause. 
“The high admiration they feel for the essential characteristics of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, is too deep and controlling to allow them to engage in a 
question which imperils the only free government in the world.” The 
Boston Catholic Diary said it revered O’Connell and Father Mathew, but 
“we can tell the abolitionists that we acknowledge no dictation from a for- 
eign source.”’*! A number of commentators insisted that the Irish were in 
worse condition than the slaves, a claim repeated for a generation. Others 
said such talk might lead to race warfare. All stressed their first devotion to 
their new land of settlement and considered as enemies those who addressed 
them as a special interest group in the United States. 

A meeting of Irish miners in Pottsville, Pennsylvania, brought together 
most of the key arguments. They called the Address a fabrication, and they 
were not prepared to look upon Negrces as their “brethren.” If slavery ex- 
isted in America, they asserted, it was entailed on this country by the Eng- 
lish. But most of all they regarded as enemies those who addressed them 
from abroad upon questions of national policy. “We consider its style and 
manner insulting to our dignity as men—that we altogether and most em- 
phatically declare our disapproval of it, and most solemnly disavow any 
intention to participate or cooperate with the authors of it,” they replied. 


‘We do not form a distinct class of the community, but consider ourselves in 
every respect as CITIZENS of this great and glorious republic—that we look 
upon every attempt to address us, otherwise than as CITIZENS, upon the 
subject of the abolition of slavery, or any subject whatsoever, as base and 
iniquitous, no matter from what quarter it may proceed.# 


Such a position, of course, was the-convenient half-truth, the defense mecha- 
nism of all first-generation ethnic groups. The Irish of Pottsville were indeed 
Irish—they gathered together as such, and they continued later on to send 
contributions abroad in support of repeal. The Garrisonians cleverly worked 
on the logical inconsistencies involved in such a dilemma and arranged to 
publicize regularly O’Connell’s denunciations of his followers in America. 
By so doing they placed the Repeal Associations in such a precarious posi- 
tion, making them liable to charges of questionable patriotism and foreign 
dictation, that one by one they collapsed. Garrison and Bradburn were 
wrong in predicting that a miraculous alliance between the abolitionists 
and Irish would occur because each supported Irish national demands. What 
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they accomplished instead was a considerable, generation-long duruption of 
the Irish nationalist movement in the United States.? 


THE ABOLITIONISTS MAJOR EFFORT against the proslavery position of the 
Repeal Associations began in mid-ı843 and lasted through 1845. Together 
with their attempts throughout the antebellum years to allow for Irish- 
American difficulties, their effort tells much about their concept of freedom 
and their social outlook. Freedom was a matter of national independence 
and individual liberty, and the latter should flow naturally from the former. 
Thus the principles of the Revolution required support for both abolition 
and repeal. They also condemned such obstacles to freedom as the anti- 
Catholic and antiforeign prejudices of the nativists. To admit inequalities 
of freedom as inherent in class membership, however, would have denied : 
freedom as an attribute of the individual. Let us free the black, urged the 
abolitionists, in effect, so he may have the same opportunity as the Irishman 
to xise by hard work and merit. Here was an individualist, middle-class work 
ethic that automatically banned any class approach to relief of Irish-Ameri- 
can economic conditions. Yet freedom was an ultimate moral end, and 
means, not ends, were compromised. And so the drive against proslavery 
Repealers was pushed. 

The campaign was hardly under way when a temporary misunderstanding 
with O’Connell appeared to threaten it. Garrison admired O’Connell, but 
the Irish Liberator had serious doubts about some aspects of the ideology 
of his American antislavery sympathizers. While they shared similar views 
on repeal, antislavery, and nonviolence, much about O’Connell’s faith and 
tactics differed radically from Garrison’s ideology. O’Connell was, first of 
all, a masterful politician and tactician. He knew how to organize the masses 
for political action and also how to compromise, as he had shown in accept- 
ing a higher property qualification for the vote in order to secure Catholic 
Emancipation. O’Connell’s eye was as much on the main chance in British 
politics as on the heavens and eternal justice.** He was also quite orthodox. 
in his religious faith, and for a time in 1843 he openly denounced Garrison 
for his antisabbatarianism and anticlericalism. Having read Garrison’s ef- 
fusions on Christian anarchism and taking them as representative. of the 
entire abolitionist movement in America, he determined “not to mix up his 
cause” with such views. 

Gerrit Smith, the New York abolitionist, responded immediately. He 
told O’Connell that Garrison’s private views on other issues had nothing to 
do with his antislavery leadership and that if Garrison’s beliefs were defined 
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in religious terms alone he came closest to being a Quaker. Whatever O'Con- 
nell heard about antislavery hostility for the zs immigrant was untrue, 
Smith declared.* 

Garrison himself replied directly to O'Connell. He reminded him of 
their cordial meeting in. 1833 and explained that he deemed it a great honor 
to read the Address signed by O'Connell to audiences throughout the North. 
His religious views, as Smith had claimed, were similar to those of the 
Friends, and in his own fashion he was a deeply religious Christian. Garrison 
completely denied that bis movement was touched with nativism or was in 
any manner hesitant to work with the Irish immigrant as a brother. He said, 
"Instead of being hostile to such of your oppressed countrymen as have 
come hither, they [the abolitionists] are the only persons who really respect 
or sympathize with them; and so far from being bigoted against Catholicism, 
they have.surprisingly emancipated themselves from sectarian bondage."4 

The crisis, thus somewhat smoothed over, was followed by a series of 
powerful antislavery addresses to the Irish in America by O'Connell and his 
son John. James Haughton, an Irish Unitarian, a friend of Garrison, and 
an active Repealer in Dublin, acted as intermediary between the American 
abolitionists and O'Connell. He and two other Irish abolitionists, Webb and 
Allen, regularly visited the Irish Liberator and secured from him a series of 
ringing abolitionist addresses to repeal organizations in the United States. 
When O'Connell was imprisoned for his agitation in Ireland, Henry C. 
Wright went to visit him in jail.*® 

The turning point of the campaign in America began in June 1843. 
O’Connell replied to an address of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society 
that accused the Irish-American Repealers of proslavery inclinations. In a 
blistering speech he repudiated the support of those who believed in the 
“aristocracy of skin.” He was sorry, he said, that “there were Irishmen in 
America who had taken the wrong side with regard to the liberties of the 
human race.” He read the proceedings of the Pennsylvania Repeal Associa- 
tion—with its plea to the immigrant to support the slaveholding Union— 
and was deeply sorrowed by it. It tarnished. the cause of Irishmen in Ireland. 
“J wish the Anti-Slavery Society in America should know, that this associa- 
tion were in no way participators in the sentiments . . . put forth" by those 
claiming to be repeal representatives in America. It was foolish to blame the 
English for éstablishing the system of bondage, he continued. The bondage 
was spread under the American flag, and that was where the responsibility 
rested. 


No man shall dare say that such beings shall be made the property of their 
fellowman, and treated, not as human beings, but as the brute beast... . The 
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man who will do so belongs not to my kind. Over the broad Atlantic I pour 
forth my voice, saying—Come out of such a land, you lrishmen, or if you 
remain, and dare countenance the system of slavery . . . we will recognize you 
as Irishmen no longer. 


O'Connell's son John, his political heir, echoed the views of his father: 
"Surely no genuine son of the Emerald Isle will now be found on the side 
of slavery," he wrote. “He who, when he leaves the land of his birth . . . so 
far forgets himself . . . is a recreant to his country, and, as such, we fling even 
the recollection of him from us. . .. Has he so soon forgotten the evils of 
oppression at home?’’4® 

This was all the Garrisonians needed. These speeches were reprinted for 
massive distribution. A reading room to attract the Irish was set up in 
Philadelphia. O'Connell was himself again, Garrison crowed. “The whole 
speech is throughout worthy of the best days and the best efforts of Daniel 
O'Connell," he said.5° 

O'Connell delivered a series of similar rebukes in October and December 
1843. Proslavery money would not stop his mouth, he said, and a slavehold- 
ing Repealer was nothing but a farce.5* His most vituperative speech came in 
1845 on the question of Texas annexation. "I want no American aid, if it 
comes across the Atlantic stained in negro blood," O'Connell proclaimed. 
The Garrisonians again attempted to call meetings with Repealers to con- 
vince them with oratory that antislavery was in their best self-interest, but 
these sessions turned into battles between quite obviously opposing forces.? 
Neither tirades from O'Connell nor cheers by Wendell Phillips for a papal 
bull in 1842 denouncing the slave trade** could overcome the reality of the 
social condition of the Irish in America. The working-class, Roman Catholic, 
poverty-stricken, and much-abused Irish immigrant could not afford the lux- 
ury of political radicalism. 

By pushing for an alliance between antislavery and repeal the abolitionists 
merely alienated the Irish further from their cause. Each address by O'Con- 
nell was immediately attacked by the Roman Catholic clergy in America. 
"If O'Connell and his associates are misled by the rampant fanaticism of 
this set of men," the Boston Pilot editorialized, "it must be the source of 
deep sorrow to all true friends of Ireland, and if under the excitement at- 
tendant upon the falsely colored pictures of the abolitionists, they are be- 
trayed into any violent attack upon the American people and their country- 
men here, it cannot but have a painful influence." 55 


49 Liberator, June 9, 1843; Dublin's Freeman's Journal, quoted in National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, Apr. 15, 1841. 

50 Liberator, June 9, 1843. 

51 Ibid., Nov. 24, 1843. 

52 National Anti-Slavery Standard, May 8, 1845. 

53 Ibid., Jan. 4, 1844. 

54 Liberator, Nov. 24, 1843. 

55 Boston Pilot, quoted in Liberator, June 23, 1843. 
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The resulting demise of the repeal organizations, unintended by either 
O’Connell or the Garrisonians, reveals Irish vulnerability to charges of con- 
flicting loyalties. Those in Charleston, Natchez, and New Orleans succumbed 
in 1843, and those in Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and New York in the next 
two years. The only Repeal Association to survive O’Connell’s bitter speech 
on Texas in 1845, in which he spoke of the American Irish as polluted and 
disgraceful, was that in Boston, but even it lasted only a short time. The 
Boston Pilot published the speech, but its editor admitted that he would 
have suppressed it if he could: We are “bound to say that there is not an 
Irishman in America who does not scout with scorn his observation about 
the banner of our hearty and entire allegiance.’’** . 

By this time it was apparent to the Garrisonians that Irish-American hos- 
tility to the antislavery movement could not be overcome. Garrison and 
others said later that they could not remember a single Roman Catholic 
priest who spoke out in their defense. “It is a most deplorable circumstance 
that religiously and politically, almost the entire body of the Irishmen in 
this country are disposed to go with the accursed South for any and every 
purpose and to any extent," Garrison wrote Webb in 1845. “They are a 
mighty obstacle, therefore, in the way of negro emancipation on our soil. 
Truly, they know not what they do."5* 

As is well known, the ultimate rejection came when Father Mathew 
visited America in 1849 and after an interview with Garrison and others 
refused to join in a celebration of West Indian emancipation. The powerful 
temperance advocate had been admired almost as much as O'Connell, and 
his activities had been recorded regularly in the antislavery press for years. 
But apparently he had learned the lesson of the repeal agitation well. There 
was no way to befriend the Garrisonians and simultaneously influence audi- 
ences of Irish immigrants. Mathew told Garrison he had too much trouble 
saving men from intemperance to risk clouding the issue with antislavery 
remarks. His first duty was to the Church, he said, and he bad nothing more 
to do with the abolitionists during his entire stay. He was, of course, de- 
nounced as a moral coward, and Garrison poured forth several thousand 
words in open attack on him.55 O’Connell’s speeches were dredged up—as 
they would be at critical moments through the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion—and the Liberator’s greatness was contrasted with Father Mathew’s 
small-mindedness. Another antislavery saint had failed in his duty before 
the political and social realities of America, and the moral reformers never 
let him rest in peace.5? 

The failure of the appeal to the Irish on principle and conscience alone 
and the inability of so many Garrisonians to understand clearly the social 

56 Boston Pilot, quoted in Liberator, May 2, 0, 1845. 

57 Garrison to Webb, Mar. 1, 1845, Garrison Papers. 

58 See Liberator, Aug., Sept. 1849. 


59 See, for éxample, C. M. Burleigh to Sidney Howard Gay, Aug. 16, 1849, a Howard 
Gay Papers, Columbia University. 
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condition of first-generation Irish in America and the reasons for their po- 
litical conservatism were capsulized in a fascinating exchange between Gar- 
rison and Michael Sheehy in 1857. Sheehy, an old follower of O’Connell 
and an antislavery and temperance man, arrived in America in 1853. He 
wrote a lecture entitled “O’Connell, the Emancipator of the British West 
Indies Slaves— The Eloquent Advocate of Freedom for All of Every Color, 
Caste, Clime," which he delivered at his own expense to Irish audiences in 
Taunton, Fall River, New Bedford, Boston, and elsewhere. And so he 
alienated potential friends. When Garrison met him, Sbeehy was living in a 
basement on Williams Street in New York City and suffering the curses of 
Job: his wife had a tumor, his own right hand was crippled, and he was 
completely without friends. 

Garrison raised money for him, but rather than give it to him directly, he 
supervised the fund as a benefactor. He indulged in a detailed description 
of the reasons behind his interest in Sheehy's case. “I feel the more inter- - 
‘ested in Mr. Sheehy because he has maintained his anti-slavery integrity, to 
his own cost, where almost all his countrymen have proved recreant,” Gar- 
rison wrote. He found a new home for Sheehy and filled it with furniture, 
but he retained the legal ownership of all the possessions. Then he lectured 
the troubled Irishman on the sanctity of the bourgeois ethic. He told him to 
get a job: “Indeed it is indispensable that you should find something to do, 
for individual charity is soon exhausted, and toil is the price that the poor 
pay for bread.” Garrison also claimed that he took an interest in Sheehy 
because he was a middle-class man unfamiliar with such degradation and 
because he was an Irishman, “which in this country, is next to being of 
African extraction.” Garrison concluded in the mood of an insufferable 
moralist: “May you ever retain a character for uprightness and be willing to 
die of starvation rather than sell your manhood to obtain food or favor!’’® 
The choice of ideology or food was one the overwhelming majority of Irish 
immigrants were unwilling to face, if they had anything to say about the 
matter. 

O’Connell died in 1847, and repeal in America, on the wane since 1845, 
expired with him. Its death was due partly to the abolitionist onslaught and 
partly to changes in Ireland where the Great Hunger of the 1840s was pro- 
ducing new tactics and leadership. O’Connell’s passing deprived the anti- 
slavery movement of the key figure so admired by the immigrants. The 
abolitionists no longer had direct access to political leaders in Ireland who 
sympathized with their point of view. From then until the end of the Civil 
War the Garrisonians kept in contact with only a small group of Irish abo- 
litionists, largely Quakers and Unitarians. These men remained true to the 
cause of antislavery in America; some visited America and corresponded 
regularly with the abolitionists through the 1870s, but they had no political 
influence at home or abroad. In O’Connell the antislavery arsenal lost a chief 
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weapon. The more radical Irish revolutionaries who rose to power in the 
late 1840s felt no concern at all with American issues and were hostile to the : 
middle-class leadership and ideology that O'Connell had stood for. Young 
Ireland, the Irish Forty-eighters, were more often than not consciously hos- 
tile to the Garrisonian movement. 


"JEsUrTICAL," LIKE “RABBINICAL,” was a term of opprobrium used regularly 
in antislavery newspapers and correspondence. Synonymous with clerical 
leadership and dictation of all kinds, the term was applied as often to Prot- 
estants as to Roman Catholics and carried no particularly anti-Catholic 
connotation, though a modern reader of antislavery writings will find other 
suggestions of anti-Catholicism. Garrisonians were especially opposed to all 
religious sanctions on free investigation, and in the course of forty years 
many articles in their newspapers refer with hostility to “priestly” or "papal" 
direction. A diligent reader of the Liberator and the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard will also encounter numerous puns based on the Irish immigrant 
as drunkard and fighter. Certainly a deep strain of anti-Catholicism ran 
through the brilliant mind of a man like Theodore Parker. 

But such facts obscure the centra] theme—the one of which Garrison 
wrote O'Connell—that the most active abolitionists overcame within their 
human limits the anti-Catholic prejudices inherent in any predominantly 
Protestant evangelical social movement in the nineteenth century. Despite 
numerous physical provocations, despite the Irish-Americans' rejection of 
abolitionism, despite the prominent role of Irish marines in guarding and 
returning Anthony Burns to slavery in 1854—a moment of sacrilege to 
abolitionists—despite the Draft Riots themselves, the Garrisonians rarely 
slipped into an nativist stance. When they spoke of the brotherhood of all 
men they included the Roman Catholic Irish. In fact no more forceful 
attacks on nativism and Know-Nothingism came out of antebellum America 
than those of the Garrisonians. Lydia Maria Child said she had never heard 
an Irishman called “Paddy” without experiencing a feeling of disgust. 
Youngsters were more likely to learn about the moral sentiments of the 
nation from such talk, she said, than from formal instruction in school. 

The Liberator printed an unusually sympathetic series of articles in 1835 
entitled “The Irish Population.” The Irish immigrant was seen as seeking 
refuge from poverty and destitution, and all he had to work with was his 
hands. "He is ready for labor; he shrinks not from the lowest, the most 
painful, the most menial, which is also . . . the worst paid," the essay argued. 
He hauled freight, worked on the docks in the winter, and was generally 
industrious and frugal. And despite this heavy economic burden the Irish- 
man was the special target of prejudice. 


€1 National Anti-Slavery Standard, June $, 1841. 
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Prejudice arms against him the native laborer, because the Irishman is willing 
to work cheaper; prejudice excites the sectarian against him, because he con- 
tinues to be attached to a church, in which he is brought up, and from whose 
ministers he has received what little kindness he ever experienced from the 
classes above him. i 


When mobs attacked the Irish and burned their convents, the essay con-’ 
cluded, each abolitionist should ask himself if he in any way contributed 
to such a religious hatred. 

Another article dealt with the image of the Irish as a naturally belligerent 
people. Much of this impression was attributed to information supplied by 
their English oppressors, and it was explained that as:the Irish worker often 
experienced unfair and brutal treatment from his employer, he naturally 
felt the instinct to retaliate. When a people suppressed so long should 
finally be treated with fairness under the law, they would prove as valuable 
an addition to America’s population as other immigrants.® 

The final article of the series attacked a public message by the governor 
of Massachusetts complaining that paupers were being forced to emigrate 
to the United States. Let them come, the author stated, and settle in the 
cities as the wealthier and more enterprising natives go west. Since the 
governor had complained of immigrant idleness, a nameless abolitionist 
asked whether he had spoken with any railroad builders in recent years. 
Was America to brand the poor and exclude them and welcome only the 
upper classes? “After eighteen hundred years of Christianity, how much 
better is its spirit understood now?’ 

To the Garrisonians, Know-Nothingism was a political charade whose 
mask hid proslavery powers. It channeled the energies of potential anti- 
slavery advocates into a false concern; it made men heated over immigration 
and threats of foreign invasion when they should recognize in slavery the 
vital issue. Edmund Quincy wrote a markedly insightful editorial against 
Know-Nothingism. “The Know-Nothing Movement is one of those tem- 
porary excitations which grow up in a night, and wither when the sun is 
high in the heavens,” he declared. 


It has no principle of enduring vitality. . . . Either success or defeat will be 
fatal to its life. No party can prosper on so very small a capital as hatred to a 
Sect so much in the minority as are the Catholics. . . . The occasion is not 
sufficient. The evils are rather imaginary than real. 


All that Know-Nothingism could accomplish, Quincy continued, was to 
divert the attention of the masses from “the real question of the age.” 
Hatred of popery was endemic to American life, easily appealed to, but as 
easily cast aside. The best Quincy could hope for was that nativists would 
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damage the traditional parties beyond recognition and call forth new 
ones that would deal with slavery. Perhaps,-in some twisted way, Quincy 
concluded, a new unity might emerge from the present chaos:® 

When a Know-Nothing legislature and governor were swept into office 
in Massachusetts in 1854, the Liberator called the party a ridiculous satire. 
It was a party that burrowed in the earth like a mole; an incredible alliance 
of the, most unlikely forces; a movement that tried to silence the slavery 
debate and was basically proslavery in spirit—putty in the hands of those 
who wished to shape it for political advantage.“ From 1854 through the 
demise of the Know-Nothing party in Massachusetts in 1859 the Liberator 
kept up its constant assault. The main reason was ideological: Garrison said 
Know-Nothingism sought to proscribe the sacred right of all men to worship 
God in their own ways; it was an invasion of an inalienable right of man 
and unjust and unconstitutional as well. He defended the right of Roman 
Catholics to use their version of the Bible and prayer books in the common 
schools. Garrison personally would have no Scripture reading in the schools 
at all, but since Protestants insisted on it, the Roman Catholics had equal 
rights to state their own case. Garrison wrote to Karl Heinzen, the German- 
American antislavery editor in Boston, that he was opposed to the seven-year 
naturalization law being considered in the legislature of 1859. Men should 
have access to the franchise as soon as they were capable of understanding 
issues in public debate, he said. Gerrit Smith reiterated the argument in 
fulsome detail.” 

Tactical reasons also dictated the Garrisonian assault on the Know- 
Nothings. Know-Nothingism was for some antislavery men a bridge to the 
Republican party. Garrison recognized familiar faces when he visited the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1855—and for the first time received a cordial 
welcome there. The Know-Nothing legislature actually voted the removal 
of Edward G. Loring for his role in returning Anthony Burns to slavery. 
It also permitted, after a decade of agitation, the integration of the Boston 
public schools. There were good men in the party, Garrison said, common 
people swept into office at a moment of national turmoil. The majority in. 
the North were not consciously evil as much as bewildered. The Garrison- 
ians recognized a threat to their antislavery goals in Know-Nothingism, a 
party that wooed and misled many individuals with abolitionist inclina- 
tions. Men like Garrison and Gerrit Smith never stopped castigating the 
party and, for that reason, too, welcomed its demise. 


IN THE THREE DECADES before the Civil War, events were forcing new per- 
spectives on America's national heritage. If O’Connell’s record on West 
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Indian slavery—and his strategic importance vis-à-vis the new Irish popula- 
_ tion in America—made him the reformer par excellence for the Garrison- 
ians, others such as Mazzini, Kossuth, and Garibaldi were also hailed as 
liberators and were similarly perceived through the distorting glass of 
American ideology. This was a romantic nationalist tradition that tended, 
though imperfectly, to fuse concepts of national independence and personal 
liberty and that was best symbolized by the Declaration of Independence. 
The American Revolution was conceived to be a model for future revolu- 
tions in Europe. It was assumed that when a people achieved independence 
they would obviously set up a governmental system guaranteeing personal 
freedom and civil rights to all. Here lay the basis for the Garrisonian identi- 
fication of Irish repeal, a step toward national independence, and aboli- 
tion—personal freedom for blacks as a logical result of America’s national 
independence. | | 

Events, however, were violating the assumptions of the romantic na- 
tionalist tradition. Neither Irish-Americans nor nativist Know-Nothings saw 
any necessity to extend personal liberty to all; blacks or new arrivals—and 
by logical extension any other group—could be excluded from the nation 
and thereby denied freedom. The Garrisonians, for whom personal freedom 
was a universal moral end, found this illogical, but others, if judged by 
their acts, apparently considered freedom pragmatically as an advantageous 
condition to be achieved for themselves and their own group. In the 
European context the revolutions of 1848 more than suggested that national 
independence and personal liberty were not one. Whether many Ameri- 
cans were aware that Kossuth appealed to the American Revolutionary 
example to justify a Magyar regime at the expense of Slavic minorities is 
problematical. But the stance of the Irish Forty-eighters made the point 
forcefully enough at home. 

Despite the effort of the Garrisonians to understand the situation of Irish- 
Americans and to defend them against religious and nativist prejudices, 
they were unable to view the immigrants’ attitude on slavery as other than 
a moral failure. Moreover a middle-class, individualistic conception of 
personal freedom hindered any adequate response to the economic con- 
ditions of the Irish, though this limitation was scarcely peculiar to aboli- 
tionists. Given the individualist attitude of the. period, it is difficult to see 
what course toward the Irish a pragmatic, nonmoralistic social analysis 
could have suggested—except to refrain from any attempt at recruiting 
their support or contesting their position. 

The basic dilemma was that national independence did not necessarily 
guarantee personal liberty, and it would soon force itself upon all Americans 
in the form of the South’s claim to the right of national self-determination. 
The logic of the abolitionists’ position and their attack on the Constitution 
placed the personal value before the national. The problem, however, was 
not how to choose but how to reconcile, how to harmonize a universalist and 
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AMONG THE MANY FORCES that jolt modern society, warfare is perhaps the 
most prevalent, possibly the most calamitous, and probably the most con- 
sequential. At first glance war seemingly regiments, confines, and inhibits 
peoples from pursuing their everyday activities; paradoxically it also propels 
enormous changes in thé relationships among the groups and- classes that 
constitute a society. Ever since Versailles, writers have been especially careful 
to accord war its due place in the history of society, characterizing it vari- 
ously as a historical abnormality, a permanent social institution, a man- 
made disaster, or a moral outrage.! 

Since the Second World War has been the most general and the most 
destructive conflict to date, its social effects have been carefully examined. 
Gordon Wright and Richard Polenberg have written recent books that 
summarize conditions on the home front in Europe and the United States 
during World War II. Both works thoughtfully discuss war as an agent of 
historical change for the populations involved in the fighting. And for an 
even broader view of the matter, there are the abundant social conse- 
quences of World War II in the Pacific theater to consider as well? In this 
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article I will attempt to answer two questions about wartime Japanese so- 
ciety. First, what were the experiences of women, Japan’s largest social 
group, during 1937-45? Second, and necessarily more tentatively, what were 
the implications of wartime life for Japanese society and modern society 
in general? | 

World War II clearly had a vast social and psychological impact on citizens 
in all the belligerent nations. Whatever the particularistic colorations of 
Japanese historical development, there is no inherent reason why the con- 
ditions of daily life for Japanese women should be treated separately from 
those of women battered by the war elsewhere. Gauging the effects of war 
on a society is difficult and yields a regrettably fragile and imprecise basis 
for multinational comparisons. Still it is worth inquiring about the reality 
and the import of daily life for certain wartime Japanese women as a step 
toward more general conclusions about the connection between war and the 
history of society. 

Living through a war of total national mobilization is brutalizing for’ a 
people as much because of its unpredictability as for its certainty of suffer- 
ing. Modern technology has made the home front, too, a battlefield, trapped 
by fear, deprivation, and threats to life itself. The resulting deep psycho- 
cultural changes often strain conventional canons of hierarchy and behavior, 
even when authoritarian wartime leaders try to regiment the public and 
block social change: Hence it is moot whether a total war more greatly 
ossifies or transforms a people in response to national crisis. 

The collision of traditional expectations and de facto social convolutions 
was especially jarring in the case of Japanese women during World War II 
because customary female social roles conflicted with the requirements of 
the war effort. Japanese women suffered deprivations neither more nor less 
than other citizens, but their experiences were necessarily somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of men. Between 1937 and 1945 they were buffeted by 
the interplay among three main forces: national mobilization, patriarchal 
attitudes, and the hardships imposed by a war economy. Women were the 
objects of both far-reaching governmental mobilization schemes and static, 
male-dominated outlooks expressed by Japan's military rulers and society - 
at large. Most important, however, Japanese women were the victims of 
strong socioeconomic changes induced by war. The extent to which their 
fortunes were altered by the fighting probably depended more on the 
specifics of wartime living than on the state’s efforts to marshal their sup- 
port or the transformation of attitudes about male dominance. 


FROM THE ONSET of war with China in July 1937 the Japanese government 
rallied civic-minded women’s associations for traditionally female duties in 
wartime: seeing off war-bound soldiers and sailors at dockside, comforting 
wounded veterans and bereaved families, encouraging economic self-suf- 
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Fig. r. A Japanese army soldier training neighborhood women wielding bamboo spears in 
preparation for defending thé homeland against American invasion, spring 1945. Photograph 
courtesy Kikuchi Shunkichi. 


ficiency and patriotic savings movements, and opposing "the penetration 
of dangerous ideas.'? During the first years of the war Japanese mobilization 
was fully as ideological as it was economic, and accordingly all women's 
organizations were obliged to support the National Spiritual Mobilization 
(Kokumin Seishin Sodoin) initiated in September 1937, or face suppression.* 
When the war crisis deepened, a single Greater Japan Women's Association 
(Dai Nihon Fujinkai) was proclaimed on February 2, 1942, reflecting the 
energetic attempts of the prime minister, Konoe Fumimaro, to streamline 
governmental administration and to paper over political opposition through 
his Imperial Rule Assistance Association (Taisei Yokusankai), created on 
September 27, 1940. It is hardly necessary to accept the subsequent claim 
that the women's groups merged because “voices swelled up from the 
masses of women seeking a rational women's organization, 5 for just as 
Konoe's Yokusankai reduced but did not eliminate bureaucratic rivalries, 
the merger of the women's associations failed to integrate the women's 
movement as a whole. 

Although Japan belatedly geared its economy for full-scale war in 1942, 


3 Nihon. kindaishi jiten (Dictionary of Modern Japanese History) (Tokyo, 1958), 351. See Inoue 
Kiyoshi, Nihon joseishi (History of Japanese Women) (Tokyo, 1967), 289; and Shimonaka 
Yasaburö, ed., Yokusan kokumin undoshi (History of the National Imperial Rule Assistance 
Movement) (Tokyo, 1954), 1058. 

4 Nihon kindaishi jiten, 351. 

5Shimonaka, Yokusan kokumin undöshi, 1057. See Inoue, Nihon joseishi, 291. 
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the amalgamated women’s groups continued their early wartime pattern 
of sponsoring lectures, promoting health programs, and conducting fund 
drives. Clearly they were suited more to the demands of social stability than . 
to mustering women for war service. The standard history of the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association plaintively dismisses the Greater Japan Women’s 
Association as ineffectual because it duplicated the work of other groups, 
was too centralized, and lacked enough female leaders*—a. bureaucratic 
monster with little proclivity or aptitude for marshaling women for modern 
war. It is little wonder that few persons paid. heed when it was quietly 
dissolved, amid the rubble of almost certain defeat, in June 1945. 

Although the Japanese state encouraged housewives to join traditionally 
female organizations, the slim supply of civilian manpower, especially after 
mid-1943, forced the government to consider putting more women to work. 
This was done to a remarkable degree in America, for example, during the 
same period, not without disruptions but certainly to good effect.” State 
labor policy in Japan’s equally male-controlled economy revealed more 
sharply than in the United States the disequilibrium between customary 
outlooks on women’s status and the radically new demands of total war. 
Japanese women were unquestionably put to extensive service during the 
last two years of the conflict. Yet considering the grave constraints imposed 
by deteriorating output as the fighting wore on, it is puzzling that the 
Japanese cabinet to the very end avoided forcibly mobilizing the labor of 
women. Whether patriarchal attitudes within the state or among the public 
at large were chiefly to blame for this reluctance is moot. Wartime Japan 
seemingly matched contemporary fascist states in its preference for patri- 
archy, yet others have claimed that “where the state is strong the family 
is weak and the position of women is good”! and vice versa. Perhaps the 
clouded relationship between authoritarianism and male dominance is less 
a matter of politics than one of style and mores. If the Nazis suppressed 
women for reasons of temperament, not economics or politics,® nearly every- 
one in wartime Japan from military oligarchs on down appeared to hold 
static psychocultural views about the place of women in society. Doubtless 
this fact to some degree inhibited the state from legally requiring the services 
of all women as a part of its general national labor policy. 

According to the last peacetime census (taken in 1930) before Japan's 
military adventures in China, approximately 15 million women were gain- 
fully employed and more than 17.6 million were not. Of those who worked, 
more than 60 per cent labored in agriculture, mainly as housewives who 
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helped cultivate within the existing family system. Farming employed 36 
per cent of all married women. Better known than these peasant millions 
were the 435,800 girls aged twelve to twenty who worked as “indentured 
laborers” in manufacturing, living in company dormitories under strict 
regulation. However severe their living conditions, they comprised never- 
theless only a minority of the 1.4 million women employed in factories. 
Commerce also used large numbers of women, mainly as assistants in small 
family enterprises. The professions, by contrast, were overwhelmingly male: 
only 3.7 per cent of werking women held governmental or professional 
positions. "Labor outside the home was limited largely to the single"; 
married women earned money mainly in agriculture, home handicrafts, or 
small-scale commerce. 

‘By 1940 there had been great industrial expansion in Japan but no break 
in the female pattern of working away from home only before marriage. 
Although the figures conceal the crucial distinction between full-time and 
part-time employment, it is evident that farming remained the chief occupa- 
tion for women and that 87 per cent of all married women who worked 
were still engaged in agriculture or trade (74 and 13 per cent, respectively). 
Jobs open to women past age twenty-five were usually clerical or menial 
and rarely included the fringe benefits so essential for male labor harmony. 
This brought hardships to widows and divorcees as well as the unmarried, 
few of whom, moreover; could freely buy land to make a living from the 
soil because land was so scarce. In brief, as Irene B. Taeuber has written, 
“The major contribution of women remained the unpaid toil of the married 
women who assisted their husbands in field, shop, or house. Economic ac- 
tivity and social role were products of marital status rather than determi- 
nants of it.” More bluntly put was the conclusion of Inoue Kiyoshi: most 
women of working age "pursued household labor as wife-slaves.”” 

Although wartime statistics from Japan are meager,!® it is clear that the 
number of males in the civilian labor force remained fairly high throughout 
the war, even after the fighting began in earnest in December 1941. Women 
constituted 35 per cent of nonmilitary workers in 1930, 39 per cent in 1940, 
and only 42 per cent in the census of February 22, 1944, despite the heavy 
military conscription of young men in 1942 and especially 1943. Although 
more than g5 per cent of all civilian males aged twenty to fifty-five were 
gainfully employed in 1944, barely half the women of comparable ages 
were listed as working. Nearly 40 per cent of all working women in that 
year were aged fifteen to twenty-four—the age range traditionally considered 

30 Inoue, Nihon joseishi, 277-78. | 

11 Irene B. Taeuber, The Population of Japan (Princeton, 1958), 115-16. 
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struction (Minneapolis, 1949), xi-xii, 27576. 

14 Ibid., 290. Patterns of female employment in wartime Japan are also discussed in Thomas 
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the appropriate time for girls to take jobs before marriage removed them 
from the labor force.!5 Overall, between 1940 and 1944 the civilian work 
force lost 300,000 men and gained only 1.4 million women, including 
female students. Although the total number of women employed in in- 
dustry doubled during these years, the war plants continued to prefer male 
labor: 75 per cent of workers in manufacturing and construction were male 
in 1930 and 76 per cent in 1944.17 Whatever the success of the female labor 
enrollment drives late in the war, the Japanese clearly relied on something 
less than a truly massive influx of new women workers to sustain their war 
economy. | 

Much greater changes, by. contrast, took place in female work patterns 
among most of the major Western nations involved in World War II. More 
than six million American women took jobs during the war, raising the 
total number of working women by 50 per cent.! In contrast, the female 
Japanese labor force rose less than 10 per cent between 1940 and ‘1944, 
although the prewar statistical base for the two countries is not precisely 
the same. In the Soviet Union the proportion of women in the civilian work 
force climbed from 38 per cent in 1940 to 53 per cent just two years later,” 
mainly as a result of Operation Barbarossa. Labor conscription was especially 
systematic in Great Britain, where women between the ages of twenty and 
fifty were made liable to muster for civilian war service. Fully 2.2 million 
of the 2.8 million new British workers during the war were women. As 
Wright has put it, “No other warring nation (except perhaps the Soviet 
Union) imposed so great a burden on its female population.'?? Even in 
Germany, despite Hitler’s legendary preference for keeping women in the 
kitchen and despite the desultory worker enlistment programs of his depu- 
ties, the proportion of women in the general civilian labor force rose from 
37-4 per cent in 1939 to 52.5 per cent in 19442—about the same rate of 
increase as in the USSR and several times the rate in Japan. Manufacturing 
employment in particular emphasized this contrast between Japan and 
Germany. Whereas the percentage of women in the wartime Japanese in- 
dustrial work force actually declined, in Germany the proportion rose from 
25.2 per cent in 1939 to 35.6 per cent in 19442? These figures are mere 
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samples of the very detailed statistics on the employment of women in the 
various countries at war; but they certainly underscore the relative per- 
sistence of prewar female work trends in Japan compared with her allies 
and enemies. 

It is tempting, but much too simple, to blame patriarchal officials for the 
relatively modest rise in the employment of Japanese women during the 
war. More to the point was the state's reluctance to conscript workers’ of 

“either sex for the munitions factories. It relied primarily on reassignments 
from nonessential industries, bonuses and other voluntary inducements, and 
the mobilizing of students and older men.? Altogether approximately 1.5 
million men were conscripted for civilian labor between 1939 and 1945,” 
comprising only eight per cent of the total male work force. These figures 
by themselves do not reveal the manpower deficiencies that plagued Japan 
during the.period, but they are a sign that during most of the war the : 
government's labor policy was based on the presumption of drawing more 
flies with honey than with vinegar. In a context of relative laissez faire, 
rather modest numbers of women took jobs outside the occupations tradi- 
tionally open to them, despite the lure of high wages and the whip of income 
lost because working-age men were absent from the family in military 
service. 


THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT enlisted unmarried women for factory service 
in two stages, through random exhortation until late 1943 and by systematic 
inducement thereafter. General labor conscription became widespread in 
November 1941 under the national registration system (Kokumin Töroku 
Seido), whereby men aged sixteen to forty and unmarried women between 
sixteen and twenty-five had to enroll, forming a potential labor supply. But 
only the men were. actually drafted for factory work, via the familiar white 
summons that was only slightly less foreboding than the red document used 
for induction into the army. Other men and many schoolchildren were 
organized into patriotic labor associations (Kinro Hokokutai), starting in 
November 1941, for occasional volunteer work on “vital” projects.?® 

Still, before 1943 there was little urgency about recruiting women workers 
since the nation's labor needs were easily met during the first year of the 
Pacific War— partly because the government expected a brief war and was 
tardy in expanding its munitions industries. In February 1942 the minister 
of welfare, Koizumi Chikahiko, disclosed the cabinet's attitude: “In order 
to secure its labor force, the enemy is drafting women, but in Japan, out 
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of consideration for the family system, we will not draft them.”?® Tojo 
Hideki, the prime: minister, spoke somewhat more lyrically on the subject: 
“That warm fountainhead which protects the household, assumes responsi- 
bility for rearing children, and causes women, children, brothers, and sisters 
to act as support for the front lines is based on the family system. This is the 
natural mission of the women in our empire and must be preserved far 
into the future."?* Women could best serve the country, the government 
thought, by staying home, keeping their families happy, and producing 
more future citizens. Late in the war the T6j6 cabinet recognized the prin- 
ciple of registering all women— even married ones—but shirked a full-scale 
draft, relying instead on the "spontaneous" support of nominally volunteer 
women's groups. 

Although these traditional attitudes toward female labor predominated 
throughout the war, public thinking on the question was not unanimous. 
In late September 1942 the chairman of a prefectural assembly, Sakaguchi 
Takenosuke, told the Imperial Rule Assistance Association to use more 
women as agricultural technicians because the war meant that "the leaders 
and‘ technicians in production, landscape gardening, animal husbandry, 
and every other specialty are insufficient and we are really in a fix. . .. I 
honestly believe we have no alternative but to encourage this activity by 
women.” Sakaguchi pressed beyond reasons of mere economic necessity to 
urge a greater self-awareness for women through education. 


We have adhered unconsciously for too long to the ancient Japanese female 
virtue which says that men lead and women follow. Their natural spirit of 
autonomy and self-management has been suppressed, and their creative powers 
have been regarded as mere desperation. Times have changed, and today, when 
conditions are stringent, the most urgent business for women’s education is to 
encourage activity by women and to heighten their self-respect. It is not very 
simple to heighten self-respect, but the first thing to be done is to give young 
' women the ability to believe in themselves. There is no way to acquire this 
ability except to give young women sufficient amounts of systematic practical 
education in school. | 


He concluded that Japan must “create female technicians” who “at the same 
time they help the men will raise the place of women and lead both women’s 
groups and the farm villages.”2® 

Less progressive and more representative of popular attitudes was the 
diplomatic but pointed response of another male local leader, Nakamuda 
Shinroku, who observed at the same meeting that 


the need for women’s education in wartime was fervently stated two days ago 
[by Sakaguchi], and I am truly in agreement. I want to scrutinize the training 
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of women from another angle. .. . Today's young women will become mothers, 
and I wonder if even their children will not have to endeavor to finish up this 
great war? If so, women must cultivate, in a spirit of refinement and modesty, 
such characteristics as simplicity and vigor. This is especially true for girls 
schools. 


' Woman's place was in the home, Nakamuda clearly thought, even if she 
was educated 2? 

By early 1943 the war had bogged down, the economy was showing signs 
of strain, and there was a labor shortage. Nevertheless the labor mobiliza- 
tion plan issued by the cabinet in spring 1943 still merely "urged" women 
to work in industry.% In July the patriotic labor associations were formalized 
and broadened, but many of the unmarried women who were mobilized ' 
through these units apparently fulfilled their service through soft office jobs 
or managed to evade it entirely.?! In September 1943 the government desig- 
nated seventeen industries in which women workers should replace men 
on a noncompulsory basis, declaring that the most suitable women for this 
duty were those who had completed school, those whose schooling could be 
deferred, those who could be transferred from nonessential industries, and 
other single women aged fourteen and older. In Tokyo, for example, 
women's youth groups (Joshi Seinendan) were used to form seven patriotic 
labor associations, four in electrical manufacturing and one each in textiles, 
shoes, and pharmaceuticals.?? 

Despite such steps the government remained acbivalent about the place 
of female labor in the war economy. By late 1943 women who were not 
working were being criticized as "women of leisure" (yükan josei) or as 
“unpatriotic” (hikokumin), but T6j5’s idyl of Japanese womanhood by the 
hearth seemingly still underlay the state's continuing policy of “using and 
discarding" (tsukaisute) the labor of women. Rather than improving con- 
ditions for those who wanted to go on working, the government, as well 
as big industry, regarded the woman as temporary help, someone who should 
return home as soon as she was married. As a high officer in the ministry 
of welfare explained to another meeting of local leaders convened by the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association in July 1948, "To draft women re- 
quires a great many facilities and labor management for females, but because 
we have not made arrangements of that sort, we will not carry out [the con- 
scription of women]." The Greater Japan Women's Association, echoing 
official policy, declared in the same month that women could best serve 
the nation by engaging in handicrafts and side industries at home.?? The 
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state obviously wanted women to work hard in the factories before marriage 
but to stay home thereafter, however useful their labor might have been 
once they gained more experience on the job. 

The second phase of enlisting women workers began on January 23, 1944, 
‘with Tóojó's announcement to the lower house of the Diet that women's 
volunteer labor corps (Joshi Ródo Teishintai) were to be created for work 
in aircraft manufacturing and other essential industries. The volunteer 
corps were much more centralized and efficiently managed than the patriotic 
labor associations, which they now displaced. A new registration of un- 
married women aged twelve to thirty-nine was conducted in February, and 
neighborhood association leaders hounded eligible women to join the corps. 
Their period of service was no longer to be just a few weeks but a full year, 
and it was later extended to two years. By March 1945, according to min- 
istry of labor figures, 472,000 women had gone to work through the vol- 
unteer corps, although the ministry of welfare estimated that half had been 
working elsewhere before.?5 

Although it was difficult for single women to refuse to serve in the volun- 
teer corps, the new scheme fell short of being a compulsory labor system. 
The national mobilization plan for the spring of 1944 provided for these 
corps but cautioned that "due consideration shall be given to the limitations 
of women.'?* In practice women who were badly needed at home were often 
excused, and at all times single women were encouraged to marry, matri- 
mony immediately releasing them from further service. In spite of such 
prevailing societal values, the state labor enrollment program functioned 
rather efficiently, considering that it was confined by statute to the un- 
married minority of adult females. Nearly ninety per cent of the 5.4 
million women who registered in February 1944 were already working. 
Nevertheless, once the volunteer corps were operating and another enroll- 
ment had been conducted in November 1944, slightly fewer than 5.7 million 
women were enlisted, but the number of registrants not working had 
dropped only slightly, from 592,000 to 486,000.?* Presumably there were un- 
determined numbers of others who continued to evade registration entirely. 

Even before these figures had been assembled the perils of underutilizing 
women workers were made plain in an inventory of human resources issued 
by the top war leadership om August 11, 1944. This document, Teikoku 
kokuryoku no genjö (Current Condition of the Empire's Strength), pointed 
out that male labor reserves were slim but that there was still a huge supply 
of potential female workers.®® In the same month the cabinet adopted a 
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Fig. 2. Japanese women university students performing wartime factory labor service. Photo- 
graph courtesy Asahi Shinbunsha and Döin Gakuto Engokai. 


stiff law providing a fine of up to one thousand yen (about five hundred 
dollars) and imprisonment for up to one year for women who refused to 
enroll in volunteer corps,? but it is obvious from the large number of 
women who never served, some of whom never even enrolled, that these 
sanctions were rarely enforced. Finally in October 1944 the nearly four 
million women who were working in the war industries were frozen in their 
jobs by state decree. This action was the last major step taken by the gov- 
ernment to mobilize women. The labor pinch had already eased in late 
summer; thereafter matériel shortages led to a slowdown in heavy industry. 
After large-scale bombing raids by the United States began in November 
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and people started to flee the cities in great numbers, the state quite simply 
lost control over the movement of workers in its war plants. 


FROM ACCOUNTS WRITTEN BY WOMEN in the volunteer corps, life in the war 
industries was grim indeed. However severe toil in prewar spinning mills 
had been for the thousands of girls who were recruited from the countryside 
by silver-tongued hiring agents, wartime factory work for the young women 
volunteers was probably even more unpleasant, if only because of the hard- 
ships imposed by war. Nakamoto Hiroko, whose school in Hiroshima ceased 
to function in the fall of 1943, was put to work in an airplane factory under 
conditions common to most women who worked in the war plänts. The 
night shift was obliged to sleep in the factory, which was plunged into cold 
by the utter lack of heating fuel. By 1944 she and her fellow workers re- 
ceived for lunch only a bowl of broth with a few noodles. Nakamoto lacked 
much involvement with her job since she was never told exactly what the 
steel she checked with micrometers was to be used for. Her incentive 
dropped even further, she recalled, when equipment and parts grew scarce 
and she was forced to stand idly for many hours each day without being 
permitted to read.‘ 

For those who lived in company dormitories, fatigue and filth were espe- 
cially demoralizing. Urabe Takeyo, a housemother in a factory lodge for 
twenty-five teen-age girl workers near the campus of Keio University in 
Tokyo, noted how exhausting the nightly air raids became when the great 
American bombardments began in late 1944. Living so-close to a noisy plant 
made sleep fitful at best, and the bombings meant that rest was nearly im- 
possible. What was more, smoke from the coarse fuel used by the factory 
coated the surroundings: “The entire neighborhood seemed black from oil.” 
Urabe, in charge of having the girls’ work uniforms laundered, found that 
the staple fiber (sufu) from which they were made soon tore. Near the end 
of the war, she reported, clothes and bedding could no longer stand washing, 
and food was so scarce that only the ubiquitous lice grew fat.#1 

One of the best-known women’s volunteer corps was the Toyokawa Joshi 
Teishintai, formed in the summer of 1944 in Ishikawa prefecture for service 
: at the mammoth Toyokawa naval arsenal on the northern outskirts of 
Toyohashi, in- Aichi prefecture. Joining the Toyokawa Joshi Teishintai 
was “virtually compulsory” for girls unlucky enough not to have been pre- 
viously placed in safer jobs by their parents. Many who joined were maids, 
waitresses, and entertainers, and the rest were unemployed girls living at 
home. Later accounts noted that many were resentful at going off to hard 
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labor in a far-off city, especially if they had never been away from home. 
Koma Keiko wrote concerning her departure for Toyokawa: "Weren't we 
heroic" to go off to an unknown city to work? “Then I realized my folly.” 
Yet there were some among the first contingent in early September 1944 
who were “courageous” and eager to serve. One such young woman, a former 
liquor-store clerk who was inured to surreptitious outlays of spirits to police- 
men, politicians, and tax officials in exchange for favors, said she refused to 
let her father bribe her way out of the volunteer corps because she was 
anxious to join the war effort.” 

Despite a daily regimen that began at 5:30 A.M., the Toyokawa volunteers 
enjoyed good facilities and apparently lived in more comfort than most 
other wartime laborers. They worked from 7:30 A.M. to 5:30 or 6:00 P.M., 
but they were otherwise quite free for those small pleasures shared by 
younger teen-age girls in sheltered dormitories everywhere: letter writing, 
music lessons, and weekly dramatic skits.# Such tranquillity ended suddenly 
in January 1945, when the arsenal workers were evacuated to subcenters in 
Nagano, Yamanashi, and Mie prefectures to avoid the American air xaids. 
Most members of the volunteer corps were included in the dispersal. 

‘Although the workers were happy to escape the threat of bombing, hunger 
quickly depressed the spirits of the volunteers who fled to lida and Mat- 
sumoto in Nagano prefecture. Staying behind in Toyokawa was even worse: 
there was constant worry about the bombings and fewer persons with whom 
to share it. Some volunteers simply vanished; others drifted back to Ishikawa 
to marry. Yet there were also those who showed greater determination and 
vowed “to stick it out." On the evening of August 7, 1945, U.S. airplanes 
demolished the arsenal, killing 2,445 persons, all but 130 of them civilians, 
and fatally wounding thirty-three others. Of the ten volunteers in lodge 
number twelve who were still assigned to Toyokawa, nine died and one 
miraculously escaped.*# 


JAPAN’S LABOR NEEDS during World War II were satisfied primarily by 
redeploying male workers from nonessential industries. ‘This basic supply 
was augmented by five million women (mostly unmarried), three million 
students, more than one million older men, hundreds of thousands of im- 
ported Chinese and Korean laborers, and, in the last year of the war, more 
than two million men deferred from military service. Women not only 
played a numerically modest part in the war economy but were also paid 
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less for their work than were men in similar jobs. Wages continued to be 
scaled according to the familiar prewar criteria of age, sex, and experience 
rather than work performed. As in America, child and female labor laws 
were set aside or ignored from 1943 on, although in the last year of the war 
the average daily work hours for men and women remained below the legal 
maximum of twelve.  . 

Those women who held jobs entered the work force in patterns, as 
_ Jerome B. Cohen noted in 1949, that reflected the persistence of male 
privilege.*® Despite legal restrictions after December 1941 on changing oc- 
cupations, about 650,000 women were drawn to urban employment from 
the countryside between July 1937 and February 1944, according to the 
ministry of agriculture and forestry.? Nevertheless, even though overall 
employment in agriculture remained constant between 1940 and 1944, the 
proportion of cultivators who were women rose from 52.2 to 57.6 per 
cent.®° In the urban sector, just as the munitions industries did not welcome 
women en masse, there was no great influx of women into professional or 
government-service jobs: the number of professionals and bureaucrats 
swelled from 2.1 million in 1940 to 2.9 million in 1944, yet the percentage 
of women in these categories rose only slightly, from 31 to 34.7.9! 

Clearly, despite the effects of the military draft, significant numbers of 
women were not brought into important positions of executive or produc- 
tion-line responsibility. Instead most of them worked as before in the field, 
the market place, the kitchen, the stock room—wherever low-paid light labor 
was needed. Women had actually outnumbered men in the factories before 
1930, owing to spinning-mill jobs, but now they represented less than a 
quarter of the industrial work force. Another sign that women were less 
than fully mobilized for war work was the continuing presence of domestic 
servants, nearly all of whom were females. Although there were 290,000 
fewer servants in February 1944 than three and one-half years earlier, there 
were still enough well-to-do families to provide employment for 600,000 
domestics.9? 

After the war the ministry of welfare dismissed the country's reluctance 
to use women except at the lowest levels of the economy as conservatism 
on the part of the wartime elite. Women were never conscripted, a report 
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claimed, because “the upper class with prejudice against factory labor did 
not support the public opinion that women also should be conscripted to 
war production.”®® Perhaps the prejudice was against women as well, for 
it seems almost certain that public opinion—male and female alike—was 
no more favorable than that of the wartime leaders toward compulsory 
women’s labor. It is true, of course, that women often lacked technical 
ability for industrial occupations, but the crux of the matter was that 
“traditional ideas of appropriate activity for women remained economic 
deterrents throughout the war years.’’®+ 

Time-honored values within the culture undoubtedly constrained the 
state’s capacity to put women to work on behalf of the war. Yet in the absence 
of so many men, economic necessity forced more women to work than ever 
before, mocking the government’s policy of keeping them at home. Despite 
the state’s unwillingness to meddle too extensively with existing male- 
female economic relationships, the war made wage earners of many women 
for the first time and as a result caused changes in their roles within the 
family that would have been difficult to imagine a decade earlier. 


SOMEWHAT LESS EVIDENT than the effect of the war on employment patterns 
is its impact on marriage and fertility. War obviously has an unsettling 
effect on family life and fertility by separating couples for long periods of 
time, and it also invites changes in sexual mores, socially imposed feminine 
roles, and the incidence of venereal disease. Data from Japan generally 
confirm the view that modern warfare has surprisingly slight demographic 
effects in the long run.% There is a great deal that needs to be clarified 
about male-female relationships in wartime Japan, but it is apparent that 
the authorities endorsed the idea of family solidarity and urged women 
to stick to their prewar social norms. 

The women’s youth groups, for example, began in the spring of s 
to operate government-supported marriage counseling centers designed “t 
cause women to move from an individualistic view of marriage to a ape 
one and to make young women recognize motherhood as the national 
destiny."59 The ensuing marriage-improvement movement was linked with 
Tojo's new fertility campaign. For many years Japan had told the world 
she needed more territory for her crowded population. Once the war to 
secure that living space broke out, the government suddenly decided the 
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country was shorthanded and passed a national eugenics law to promote 
childbearing. Cabinet officials were alarmed that the live birth rate had 
dropped from thirteen per thousand before 1937 to less than ten per 
thousand in wartime, while the number of insane was rising. A new law, 
accordingly, outlawed birth control and required that the insane be 
sterilized. 

Not content with these negative steps, the government also revealed 
plans to raise birth rates by nearly one-half. If all women cooperated, it 
declared, the target of three million births each year could easily be reached. 
From her comfortable Tokyo home in fashionable Daizawa, Tjo Katsuko, 
the wife of the prime minister and the mother of seven children, announced 
cheerfully that “having babies is fun,” and she told her fellow country- 
women to shirk all luxuries so that they could afford to raise large families. 
The state promoted early marriages, set up matchmaking agencies, and asked 
companies to pay baby bonuses to their workers. The government lent 
couples wedding clothes if they were too poor to afford a ceremony. Families 
with ten children or more were promised free higher education." 

Despite these incentives, it is difficult to detect much change in the war- 
time birth rate. Between 1941 and 1943, when the state promoted its 
natalist policies most strongly, the marriage rate rose to roughly ten per 
thousand population, up from 8.1 per thousand during 1935-39. To some 
degree this increase reflected the cash and benefit inducements offered to 
soldiers for having legal wives, so that informal marriages, by custom not 
recorded until pregnancy or other exigency occurred, were promptly reg- 
istered. More to the point, the fertility campaign took place amid economic 
expansion, when young men could afford to marry somewhat earlier. Births 
themselves, however, merely held steady at their 1940-41 level of about 
2.2 million per annum through the year ending September 30, 1944. Then 
they plunged more than ten per cent during 1944-45 and another fifteen 
per cent during the following year. This downturn, a response to worsening 
conditions from mid-1943 onward, was linked to larger draft calls of potential 
fathers, internal migration to flee the bombings, economic deterioration, 
and lower levels of public health and nutrition that inhibited successful 
pregnancies.®® A sad incidental development was that those babies who 
were born in 1942 were demonstrably smaller than children born just two 
years before. Presumably because of dietary insufficiencies during gestation, 
boys in 1942 averaged 1.8 centimeters shorter and 209.4 grams lighter than 
in 1940. For girls the figures were 2.3 centimeters shorter and 235.3 grams 
lighter. These children’s prospects for making up the loss were clouded by 
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the strict rations on milk products for infants that had been implemented 
on November 1, 1940.59 | 

Under the best of circumstances a state has only limited leverage over so 
private a matter as the reproductive propensities of its people, and it is 
small wonder that Japanese women failed to respond more enthusiastically 
to the government’s blandishments in 1941-43 to produce more children. 
That such a policy existed at all, as Yoneda Sayoko has written, shows that 
the state regarded women not as a human resource like men, to be used for 
war production, but as a reproductive resource for future manpower. This 
approach was only re-emphasized in 1942 in the government movement to 
love and protect children, a thinly disguised natalist program, and in the 
scheme of June 1943 to guard women’s livelihoods by eliminating venereal 
disease, tuberculosis, and infant mortality. 

At the same time the war caused inevitable tensions in the relationships 
between men and women. The state, abetted by self-righteous matrons in 
the Greater Japan Women’s Association and the neighborhood associations, 
closed down nearly all the geisha houses, brothels, and entertainment cen- 
ters in the country, putting the displaced women to work in labor corps. 
More to be pitied, perhaps, were the schoolgirls who were forced to send 
“letters of encouragement” to soldiers they had never met, even when they 
received coarse replies from the front.® Still, in contrast to America, where 
there was a good deal of gossiping about the reputed profligacy of teen-age 
girls during wartime, conditions remained strict in most women’s factory 
dormitories in Japan. Girls at the Toyokawa arsenal could receive male 
visitors only if they were blood relatives, and then only in a public parlor.™ 

War affected the physiques as well as the emotions of working women 
in unfavorable ways. When Urabe Takeyo inexplicably began to miss her 
menstrual period after moving into her company dormitory in April 1943, 
she was given a hormone injection at the factory dispensary and the opaque 
explanation: “Wartime loss of menstruation, shall we call it? It is a mental 
thing that has to do with nutrition.” This phenomenon was reportedly 
quite common also among young women in the patriotic labor associations 
and women’s volunteer corps. In a more general sense, the strain of factory 
work depressed many women workers. There was a good deal of emotional 
fatigue among the young women volunteers after they had spent several 
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months at Toyokawa. Although a few were returned home after treatment 
at the arsenal hospital, most were simply sent back to work with admonitions 
such as “carry on for the sake of the country” or “there can be no apology 
to soldiers who have died honorably.” l 

With so many men under arms toward the end of the war, relations 
between men and women were understandably disturbed. Not only did 
women often have.to become breadwinners, but they also displaced men 
as the. main authority figures for children in millions of families, with 
nearly incalculable effects on the children as well as on the women them- 
selves. Tsurumi Kazuko has outlined the conflict of the wartime mother 
caught between the public duty of patriotism and the private sentiment 
of wanting her son home from battle. Likewise there was the paradox of 
the Japanese war widow, ideally venerated for her sacrifice but in reality 
often humiliated through ostracism like any other widow.® 

At its height the military draft removed more than seven million men 
from the civilian population, many of them posted overseas or at bases in 
the home islands distant from their families. Altogether 2.8 million Jap- 
anese, mainly in their twenties and thirties, died as a result of the war. 
Yet it is remarkable that the long-term fertility of the Japanese population 
was not adversely affected by wartime. The overall pattern of thé 1940s, 
regardless of fluctuations early in the decade, was a continuation of the 
slightly downward fertility trend evident since World War I, and it is 
thought that Japan’s population in 1950 was close to the level expected if 
war had never occurred.‘ In sum, neither T6j6’s natalist efforts in the early 
forties nor the ravages of bombing, malnutrition, and war deaths in the later 
months of the war were enough to alter the reproductive habits of Japanese 
society. | 


FOR WOMEN WAGE EARNERS and housewives alike, getting on with daily living 
during the war turned primarily on the age-old question of finding enough 
food, clothing, and shelter. Although the country never plunged into starva- 
tion or total lack of clothing and housing, consumer commodities grew 
scarce and had to be carefully allocated through a complex rationing and 
distribution system. 

Women were subjected to controls on what they might wear shortly 
after war with China broke out. From 1939 on, they were discouraged from 
wearing cosmetics and having permanent waves; hairdressers were permitted 
to give only three curls to each customer, a restriction that must have taxed 
their ingenuity to the utmost. Patriotic women at street corners handed out 
literature from the national spiritual-mobilization movement to girls dressed 
in expensive clothing, asking greater sober-mindedness in light of the 
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national emergency.® But the ostracism of gaudy dress and compulsion to 
wear monpe—drab pantaloons typically worn by farm women in north- 
eastern Japan—could not conceal the huge wartime shortages of textiles 
that prevailed by 1940." Whatever their personal inclinations in response 
to such patriotic hectoring, therefore, most persons were obliged by the 
operation of market forces to economize on clothing and personal groom- 
ing. After Pearl Harbor true deprivations in food, clothing, and shelter 
probably made these moralistic exhortations from the spiritual-mobilization 
movement seem gratuitous and silly. 

Once the war against the United States began, Japanese women ex- 
pressed a great deal of concern over the policies for allocating clothing. On 
the one hand, village women’s associations complained as early as September 
1942 about the lack of fabric for diapers and for wrapping the stomachs of 
pregnant women to keep them warm. Because of this insufficiency, it was 
rather unscientifically claimed, an abnormally high rate of miscarriages 
and premature births existed—400,000 to 500,000 per year. On the other 
hand, the Greater Japan Women’s Association pondered whether to make 
the monpe required for all. Yamadaka Shigeri, a female director of the 
association, attacked the ministry of welfare in September 1942 for per- 
mitting department stores to continue showing impractical, wasteful West- 
‚ern fashions rather than the cheap and useful monpe. At the local level, 
however, women’s groups worried less about standardization than about 
practical matters of supply. One report noted that 


when you go to restaurants and hotels, there seems to be quite a sufficient supply 
of towels. The people are at their wit’s end with desire for such things as this 
whose distribution was [supposedly] banned and would like to receive some. 
They never say they want things that are lacking, but they would really like to 
have the surpluses that are available of the things they most need. These are 
matters that are always criticized at our regular meetings."! 


In fact wearing the national uniform was never made obligatory for men 
or women, despite a cabinet directive in June 1943 that placed limits on 
having new clothes made and set guidelines for styles? Probably the gov- 
ernment did not have to bother, because market pressures made it almost 
impossible to obtain or afford anything else. By 1945 kimonos were no 
longer seen, and new shoes, even wooden clogs (geta), were so scarce that 
the state put schoolchildren to work making straw sandals (waraji)."3 
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Food was even more worrisome to Japanese women in wartime. Restric- 
tions were combined with exhortations as early as 1939 to encourage 
-restraint in the kitchen. In that year people were urged to content them- 
selves with hinomaru bentö—box lunches in the pattern of the Japanese 
flag, a pickled red plum on a field of white rice—an economy that by 1944 
seemed a luxury to civilians who could no longer obtain pure rice at all.’* 
Suzuki Yoshiko, a rice distribution clerk, recalled that under the wartime 
rationing system women would storm and rage if their allotments were off 
by even a hundred grams. Others would appear two or three days before 
their family's next fourteen kilogram sack was due to be distributed, 
petulantly asking for help to tide them over. A favorite response at Suzuki's 
center was to tell the customer that she looked pregnant and to grant her 
the seventy gram supplement owed to expectant and nursing mothers.” 
Emblematic of the wartime food problems facing women was this unap- 
petizing recipe from an outspoken housewife: 


Let me introduce our teatime specialty, nukapan [rice bran fried in a pan]. Mix 
wheat flour and rice bran, add a little water, and fry in a pan. Add no eggs or 
sugar. Fry for two minutes. It looks just like good custard. But it tastes bitter, 
smells like horse dung, and makes you cry when you eat it.76 


Housing too became a nightmare, especially under the impress of air raids 
and the evacuation of at least ten million persons to the countryside, not to 
mention the deliberate destruction of block after block of city homes to 
create fire-breaks in the event of bombing." Escape to the rural areas, far 
less systematically conducted than in Great Britain, was not only psychically 
disorienting but also involved crowding in the village farmhouses that took 
in the evacuees, two-thirds of whom were women. Yet the U.S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey reported that during the war women of all ages had higher 
morale than men, a finding attributed to women's traditional training in 
obedience, their lack of education, and their inexperience in adapting to 
pressure. The survey also presumed that men's outlooks were more sober 
because they had more to lose from defeat. Men "apparently had the back- 
ground to interpret far-off defeats, whereas more of the old, the ignorant, 
and the women needed a cascade of fire bombs to awaken them" to im- 
pending defeat.'? These conclusions are questionable not only because of 
the highly artificial milieu of defeat and suspicion surrounding the inter- 
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views conducted in autumn 1945 upon which they are based. They also 
seem flawed by an underemphasis on the gap in education between men 
and women and by the fact that proportionately more women were living 
in rural districts at all stages of the war, cut off from the worst and most 
visible signs of damage and deprivation. Schooling and residence, not sex, 
seem to have been decisive in shaping people’s outlooks on the likelihood 
of victory or defeat. 


WHAT IMPLICATIONS DO WOMEN’S EXPERIENCES in Japan disclose about war 
and the history of society? When mobilization, patriarchy, and wartime 
hardships interacted, what were the consequences? For one thing, it is clear 
that the state sanctified motherhood, encouraged traditional supportive 
activities by home-front women’s groups, and avoided to the end fully 
mobilizing the labor of women by law. The government relaxed its priority 
on. male precedence rather slowly under the weight of a deteriorating war 
situation, and then with little effect, despite the impressive numbers of 
unmarried women mustered late in the war. As elsewhere, war was a time 
for rulers to reaffirm accepted symbols and conventions, not a time for 
redefining them. 

It cannot be inferred, moreover, that women suffered from the war more 
than other social groups, except in the crudest numerical sense that there 
were more of them. Most civilians managed to get by during wartime, and 
the records they left behind are scant compared with the striking testimony 
of those whose agony was greatest, most notably the Hiroshima victims. 
The years from 1937 to 1945 were trying, and sometimes devastating, for 
nearly everyone in Japan, but predictable habits proved to be very durable , 
and the basic integrity of Japanese society was not endangered by wartime 
conditions. No doubt these facts derive partly from the long-standing cus- 
tomary muting of adversary relationships among the Japanese people, to a 
degree rarely found in other societies. Like labor-management, plaintiff- 
defendant, and most other relations in Japan, male-female interaction dur- 
ing the war continued to avoid competition and conflict, assuring social 
harmony but compromising ultimate producing efficiency as it is under- 
stood in the West. Whether heightened efficiency in objective terms would 
have made much difference to Japan's war effort seems doubtful, but it 
would certainly have entailed high costs in terms of social frictions that the 
Japanese were unwilling to bear. 

The temporary dislocations in a wartime society such as Japan's are much 
easier to identify than the long-range effects. Estimating the precise impact 
of World War II on Japan is complicated by two abnormal postwar factors: 
first, the military occupation by a conquering nation for six and one-half 
years, leading to more rapid social reforms than might otherwise have been 
the case; and second, the extraordinarily fast economic development after 
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1952, which probably changed people’s lives more dramatically than the 
social engineering of the occupation. Although Japan’s encounter with total 
war led to total defeat, the wartime experience was a vital hinge on which 
the history of her modern society turned. However daunting the traditional 
Japanese ideas of male supremacy continued to be during 1937-45, the 
specifics of a war economy undercut the patriarchal ideology in ways hard 
to imagine without warfare. The unavoidable need to work or rear children 
alone, brought about by exigencies initiated perhaps by the state but now 
beyond its control, meant that life for Japanese women would never be 
the same again. As a social institution, war has effects on the history of 
peoples possibly beyond measure. While it led ineluctably to victory and 
defeat on the battlefield, World War II exposed winners and losers alike to 
social consequences scarcely foreseen when Hitler and T6j6 dispatched their 
forces to Poland and Pearl Harbor. 
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The loss of Mr. Appleby and several resigna- 
tions in the past year have added a heavy bur- 
den to the editorial staff. Currently we have an 
excessively large number of books on hand that 
have not been processed for reviewing, and we 
have only a limited amount of space in the 
AHR for the printing of reviews. For this rea- 
son it will be necessary to reduce the number 
of words allocated to each review until we can 
again be current. Our handling of reviews has 
been further hindered by the failure of some of 
our reviewers to meet their deadlines. We ask 
that, during this difficult period of reducing our 
backlog, our reviewers be prompt and our read- 
ers patient. We greatly appreciate your coopera- 
tion. 


GENERAL 


A. E, J. MORRIS. History of Urban Form: Pre- 
history to the Renaissance. (A Halsted Press 
Book.) New York: John Wiley and Sons. [2974-] 
Pp. x, 268. $19.75. 


Mr. Morris offers a work perhaps more useful 
for reference than for continuous reading. He 
does, indeed, have a general thesis, namely that 
down to the seventeenth century there were 
two principal urban patterns: organic and ir- 
regular, and orthogonally planned. Cities that 
developed naturally followed the dictates of 
terrain or human needs. Cities that were de- 
liberately founded or rebuilt show rectangular 
or square blocks separated by straight streets. 
From the beginning planned cities presented 
. the difficulty of fitting an orthogonal design into 
a circular defensive wall without waste of space; 
a circular wall was the most economical to con- 
struct and hence the commonest form. For late 
examples may be cited Naarden in Holland 
(p. 118) or Neuf Brisach in France (pp. 160-61). 
Only from the seventeenth century were oc- 
casional experiments made with radial plans 
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within a polyhedral enclosure, e.g., Palma Nova 
in Italy (pp. 117-18). The most interesting city 
plans were those which imposed regular design 
on all or parts of existing, organic cities, gen- 
erally but not necessarily capitals: for example, 
Rome as redone by Sixtus V and later designers; 
Paris, especially from Louis XIV through Na- 
poleon III and Haussmann (pp. 138-48, 162); 
or London, particularly in the rebuilding after 
the Great Fire of 1665 (pp. 181-205). 

This general thesis, however, does not provide 
adequate continuity and unity to what is es 
sentially a series of discussions of the design 
growth of many individual cities. Morris deals 
briefly with the ancient Middle and Near East, 
from Sumer in the third millennium 8.c. and 
including both Egypt and the Harappan cities. 
of the Indus Valley. He treats more fully 
Greece, Rome, and medieval Europe. His main 
emphasis is, however, on the Renaissance in 
Europe, a period which he extends through the 
eighteenth century and on occasion into the 
nineteenth. He holds that the sudden expan- 
sion of cities which resulted from the indus- 
trial revolution introduced such radical changes 
into matters of urban design that the modern 
period represents, to use a colloquial phrase, “a 
different ball game.” Renaissance Europe is 
considered by countries: Italy, France, the rest 


. of Europe (including Eastern Europe and west- 


ern Russia), and Britain. A final chapter con- 
siders “Urban USA” down to the Civil War. 
Other parts of the world are cursorily presented 
in a series of appendixes. 

The book is fully illustrated with over three 
hundred plans and photographs. The plans, 
generally in the page margins, are small but 
adequate. Also in the page margins are relevant 
quotations from earlier writers; it may be felt 
that these, though pleasant, do not illuminate 
the treatment of the given city. The book con- 
cludes with a short bibliography by chapters 
and two indexes, of place names’and general. 
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Mr. Morris’s book is perhaps the most recent 
of a number of histories of urban design. Of 
these may be cited here particularly the series 
of individual short books in Planning and 
Cities, a series published by Braziller in New 
York. These latter volumes are for the periods 
or topics covered. fuller, more unified, and bet- 
ter illustrated—both with larger plans and more 
photographs. Morris's history has the advantage 
of.compacting into one volume the whole sweep 
of urban design from Sumer to the opening of 
the nineteenth century. 

MASON HAMMOND 
Harvard University 


GUENTER LEWY. Religion and Revolution. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1974. Pp. xvii, 


694. $17.50. 
DONALD EUGENE SMITH, editor. Religion and 


Political Modernization. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1974. Pp. x, 340. $15.00. 


The Chinese Li Chi or Book of Rites says that 
“of all the ways of keeping men in good order, 
there is none more important than sacrifice.” 
The Greek historian Polybius noted that “a 
scrupulous fear of the gods is the very thing 
which keeps the Roman commonwealth to- 
gether.” For Machiavelli religion was “the most 
necessary and assured support of any civil so- 
ciety.” In our time Peter Berger says that “there 
can be little doubt about the overwhelmingly 
conservative and inhibitory effect of religion in 
most periods of history.” 

Guenter Lewy knows all that. So do Donald 
E. Smith’s symposiasts. Yet both Lewy and Smith 
also document alternatives to such static views. 
The reader may need a compass, an atlas, and 
the spirit of the free-fall diver to keep the pace 
of the two books; both have astonishing scope. 
The chapters of Smith’s book were first read 
as papers at a Honolulu conference in 1971 by 


recognized specialists on the many cultures . 


covered. Lewy occasionally has less command 


of his material than do they—no one could be . 


truly expert on all the places and. times he 
treats—but his achievement, dependent though 
it often had to be on secondary materials, re- 
mains a kind of tour de force. 

Religion is “a cultural institution, a complex 
of symbols, articles of faith, and practices ad- 
hered to by a group of believers that are related 
to, and commonly invoke the aid of, super- 
human powers and provide answers to questions 
of ultimate meaning” (Lewy, p. 4). Both books 
recognize that such a complex will normally 
serve to integrate personal lives and social 
systems. But, says Lewy, it may also be disrup- 
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tive. When people who want to effect social 
change do so in the light of religious visions, 
their movements will have double potency. 
Conversely, as Smith’s authors recognize, when 
social change—"modernization"—comes to tra- 
ditionally religious societies, its consequences 
can have doubly devastating effects. 

Lewy summarizes his case studies: Millenarian 
revolts occur in situations of distress, when a 


. group thinks about changing the world in the 


light of futurist promises, and often when a 
charismatic leader appears. Similarly, when 
colonized peoples come to consciousness, re- 
ligion supplies a sense of national identity as 
against colonizing oppressors. Third, when 
leaders of established religious bodies find their 
spiritual or temporal goals to be congruent with 
a revolutionary force and lend it their support— 
watch out! Finally, individual thinkers in re- 
ligious groups may provide potentially powerful 
ideology for social change. 

These conclusions could be drawn on the 
basis of Western sources alone. Jewish mes- 
sianism, the revolutionism of the left-wing Ger- 
man Reformation, the Puritan revolution’s ex- 
tremists—these are familiar exemplars of 
millenarianism. But Lewy also scans Hinduism, 
Confucianism, and Buddhism as well as the 
Biblical religions. That religion was a motor 
for change in China is clear from the instance 
of the Taiping Rebellion—ten to forty million 
dead in its aftermath—with its peculiar blend 
of religions old and new. The examples of the 
Taiping appropriation of some Biblical motifs 
and of post-Christian African messianism point 
to a curious irony: nineteenth-century Western 
Christian missionary expansion did not only 
help spread the religion that often integrated 
colonialist regimes. It also seeded the disruptive 
movements that later worked against these 
regimes, 

Lewy seems most intent on pointing dispas- 
sionately to the complexities that are often over- 
looked by spiritual agitators. Only when he 
comes to turf most familiar to him—he has 
earlier written also on Catholicism in Spain 
and in Nazi Germany—does he seem to be 
involved. But he is never a simple partisan of 
Western religious “disruptiveness” for the sake 
of better futures. He points to the relative 


` naiveté of today’s Latin American Catholic 


theologians of revolution and their romantic 
North American armchair apologists. He quotes 
the writings of Jacques Ellul, who scolds West- 
ern academic revolutionary thinkers for search- 
ing for overseas causes that advance their own, 
rather than those of the people they profess to 
be helping. Overall, Lewy seems to be agreeing 
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with Robert E. Quirk in reference to one locale: 
“After all, in this imperfect world, perhaps the 
best solution to all human conflicts is a modus 
vivendi.” 

The comparative method seems to work 
rather well for Lewy. Revolution is made up of 
specifiable events, so he can often provide 
narratives before he extrapolates into system 
and patterning. Historians will feel more at 
home with him than with many of Smith’s au- 
thors. They, after all, are discussing two elusive 
processes, each made up of millions of discrete 
and hard-to-define events. People can see, we 
assume, that “secularization” and “moderniza- 
tion” occur and can generalize about their 
effects. But what exactly is a secularized or 
modernized society? What do we make of the 
durability of religiosity in apparently postre- 
ligious societies? One deficiency in both books 
is the general absence of the people—the com- 
mon people, the subjects and victims of revolu- 
tion and modernization. We meet a few leaders. 
The habits, customs, manners, attitudes, and 
behavior of their followers are rarely dissected. 
We need to know more about how and why 
so many of them remain religious. (African 
Christianity, for example, is growing at twice 
the rate of the population growth, from three 
per cent of the population in 1900 to twenty- 
eight per cent in 1970.) What does it mean 
that there are now ninety-seven million Chris- 
tians and many post-Christian syncretists along 
with Muslims by the millions—on a secularizing, 
modernizing, revolutionary continent? 

Smith’s previous work, referred to by con- 
tributors, and his introductory chapter give 
helpful structure to his symposium. His am- 

_bitious typology may be more attractive to 
sociologists and anthropologists or others who 
often think on nomothetic lines than they will 
be to serendipity-seeking historians. Models 
of five "polity-separation," "polity-expansion," 
"political culture," “political-process,” and 
“polity-dominance styles of secularization" seem 


to be too stereotypical, yet somehow they work, \ 


and numerous contributors find them worth 
employing. At least one, Daniel Crecelius in a 
treatment of modern Egypt, also pointedly dis- 
agrees with Smith on them. 

Leo E. Rose offers an illuminating portrayal 
of Nepal, a région long remote from moderniz- 
ing tendencies; Norman L. Zucker discusses 
Israel as a secular society with a religious but- 
tress; Smith himself joins Lewy and two of his 
own contributors—Harry Kantor and Thomas 
G. Sanders—in showing that Latin America 
never was and is not now as firmly or vitally 
Roman Catholic as many had regarded it to be 
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and that both Christian Democratic parties and 
Catholic revolutionary leaders know this. In 
another place he also is relatively hard on 
Gandhi, as was Lewy. Lewy’s chapter on Nas- 
serism and Islam, “a revolution in search of 
ideology,” appears in slightly different form in 
both books. 

Despite the hop-skip-and-jump character of 
Smith’s samplings and the broad range of Lewy, 
readers will find both of these exercises in 
deprovincialization excellent reference volumes 
for their own comparative work. Most of them 
will in the future be likely to be more cautious 
than many have been to see revolution and 
modernization on the lines of Western cultural 
patterns as being normative. They may become 
less ready than traditional Western academi- 
cians have often been to see religious power 
simply to be dissipated or disappearing when it 
is merely changing. They may also be inspired 
to try to learn more about the people who 
are behind the patterns than these two enter- 
prising books can begin to show them. 

MARTIN E. MARTY 
University of Chicago 


FREDERIC COPLE JAHER, editor. The Rich, the 
Well Born, and the Powerful: Elites and Upper 
Classes in History. Urbana: University of Illi- 
nois Press. 1973. Pp. vi, 379. $15.00. 


The twelve essays in this volume deal, in a 
variety of ways, with eight different societies at 
various points over the past two thousand years, 
They are linked only by a general concern with 
elites, aristocracies, and upper classes. Like 
many such loose collections, this volume is 
something less than the sum of its parts, in 
both good and somewhat unfortunate senses. 

The looseness is central to editor Frederic 
Cople Jaher's intention. Rather than forcing 
the essays into rigid comparative models, Jaher 
has preferred to let his authors adopt their 
own monographic focus, speaking to general 
concerns in a more suggestive and implicit 
voice. In addition to temporal and geographic 
variety, the collection exhibits a wide range 
of analytic approaches and studies various kinds 
of elites, from local cliques to societal ruling 
classes. The result is such a broad sampler that, 
as Jaher says, the essential test must be the 
quality of the individual essays. 

By this measure, the results are quite im- 
pressive. Most of the essays are excellent, some 
exceptionally so. The authors manage to com- 
bine detailed focus with an ability to speak 
to the general interests of readers who cannot 
be expected to be deeply familiar with more 
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than a few of the periods, societies, or problems 
studied. The intellectual energy within the 
pieces is consistently high, and the resonance 


between them sustained. My own favorites in- . 


cluded Paul Drake’s sadly relevant analysis of 
Chile’s tenacious upper classes; Richard Trex- 
ler’s exploration of charity and poverty among 
the nobility of Renaissance Italy, an essay of 
surprisingly wide conceptual applicability; and 
a study of transitional Russia by David Ransel 
that makes effective use of an eighteenth-century 
letter-writing style guide as a source for social 
values and attitudes. Only one essay seems sub- 
standard, and it is unfortunately one of the 
more sophisticated methodologically: ‘Thomas 
A. Krueger and William Glidden present a 


collective biography of the “New Deal Intel-' 


lectual Elite” in the United States that is partly 
a circular demonstration of the obvious—con- 
cluding, for example, that intellectuals are 
better educated than other Americans, and that 
in a group of intellectuals there are propor- 
tionally more professors than in the general 
population “by a factor of about 32,000” —and 
partly an unsubstantiated streak of generaliza- 
tion through a room full of historical and 
theoretical straw men. But all the other essays 
‚are more grounded and substantial, and the 
collection as a whole, fluid and readable, nicely 
combines modern social science with the syn- 
thetic : power of more traditional historical 
modes. 

If the volume’s looseness is largely inten- 
tional and effective, it also has its limitations, 
some of which must be attributed to a certain 
haphazardness. Better editing might have 
lessened the unevenness in the essays—Walter 
Arnstein’s fine article on the Victorians, for 
example, is almost four times longer than the 
shortest essay, a disparity hardly required by 
substance. And there are other lapses, such as 
the unexplained omission of any information on 
the contributors, about whom, given the quality 
of the essays, many readers will be curious. 

But there is a deeper problem involving the 
selections themselves. Although Jaher has been 
careful to include various modes and models, 
he has devoted little attention to securing a 
similar scope in the cultures selected for study. 
The resulting list—classical Greece and Rome, 
the Italian city-states, Transylvania, Chile, Eng- 
land (two), Russia (two), and the United States 
(three)—seems at first somewhat random, with 
obvious imbalances and European omissions. 
On closer inspection, however, this diversity 
reveals a narrowness that has unfortunate im- 
plications. 

All of the essays deal with Western civiliza- 
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tion, and most, it turns out, share with Jaher’s 
introduction appropriately Western assump- 
tions about elitism, seeing it, for example, as a 
social fact in fundamental conflict with social 
and political values. But in other, non-Western 
societies, thousands of years of history have 
been built on quite different assumptions and 
definitions, as Chairman Mao’s battle with the 
ghost of Confucius reminds us. Since Jaher has 
chosen to present a sampler, it is hard to see 
why he did not include as much cultural diver- 


_Sity as he does methodological. If comparative 


history is worth doing, it should be truly com- 
parative, especially when the topic is such an 
essentially cultural expression as heirarchy, and 
especially in a collection that bears such a 
universal, unqualified title. 

Whatever these limitations, the quality of the 
essays remains a tribute to authors and editor. 
Nobody will find every article of equal use, but 
almost any reader will be instructed in a variety 
of particulars and provided with an enormous 
amount of material, factual and conceptual, for 
profitable thinking in general terms about elites, 
culture, and history. 

MICHAEL FRISCH 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


WILCOMB E. WASHBURN, editor. Proceedings of 
the Vinland Map Conference. (Studies in the 
History of Discoveries.) [Chicago:] University 
of Chicago Press, for the Newberry Library. 
1971. Pp. xvii, 185. $10.00. 


In January 1974 Yale University announced 
that its Vinland map was a forgery, thereby 
cooling one of the most hotly debated hoaxes 
of the century and dimming the luster of many 
learned opinions and theories expressed at the 
Vinland Map Conference convened by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1966. It was at this 
symposium that foremost scholars had gathered 
to exchange views on “The Vinland Map and 
the Tartar Relation,” published the. previous 
year, and to account for much of what had 
transpired since the purchase of the map in 
1957. The denouement did not evolve from 
the disciplines of cartography, philology, pale- 
ography, and history but from new techniques 
for analyzing the ink used to make the map, 
developed by McCrone Associates, who claim it 
could not have been manufactured before 1920. 
Tests of the Speculum and the Tartar Rela- 
tion—two independent documents bound with 
the map—confirmed them as circa 1440. 
Despite the diversity of views advanced and 
the intensity of convictions expressed, the two- 
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day conference produced some positive accom- 
plishments. Besides providing an opportunity 
for many participants to inspect the map for the 
first time, it spurred a more determined anal- 
ysis of wormholes, paper, leather, and ink. It 
also stimulated closer examinations of fifteenth- 
century maps. Linguistic disputes were partially 
settled, and a clearer picture of Norse medieval 
activities came into focus. The greatest differ- 
ences seemed to be between historians and 
cartographers. The only allusion to the identity 
of the forger emerged when it was noted that 
the Latin phrases of Bishop Eirik’s title printed 
on the map were the identical phrases used in 
a statement by Luca Jelic in 1891. 

Although the integrity of the map was eroded 
by want of provenance—the source of the ac- 
quisition was never disclosed—most of the active 
participants at the conference believed in its 
authenticity. Proponents gave little credence 


to its lack of similarity to others of its era, 


despite the barebones appearance, misspellings, 
and careless translations and craftsmanship. It 
was said a professional forger would not have 
been so slipshod. Saga evidence remained in- 
tact, yet considerable recognition was attributed 
to the Eskimo and Norseman for their obser- 
vations and cartographic abilities in presenting 
Greenland as an island. These assumptions 
were not supported by hard evidence, however. 

Such discussions might have been influenced 
by the attendance of more outspoken doubters 
from Scandinavian and American universities, 
including Yale, who definitely suspected fakery. 
Many in England, Italy, and Spain cried fraud. 
Samuel E. Morison asked, “What do the north- 
ern islands illustrate other than some clever 
forger's appetite for dollars?" 

Good hoaxes never die but are kept alive by 
sincere advocates who insist their contentions 
are still valid, hoping something will turn up 
to change the accuracy of scientific data. 

A number of questions are s:ill unanswered, 
such as: What is the origin of the map? Who 
was the forger? Who combined the map with 
the Speculum and the Tartar Relation? Who 
removed the Speculum from the Tartar Rela- 
tion? Who are the unnamed people involved 
in presenting a baffling puzzle to the scholarly 
world? Weaving the answers into the third book 
of a trilogy entitled “The Truth about the 
Vinland Map” could well produce a best-selling 
whodunit. 

JAMES F. NIELDS 
Ware, Massachusetts 


H. HOETINK. Slavery and Race Relations in the 
Americas: Comparative Notes on Their Nature 
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and Nexus. (Crosscurrents in Latin America.) 
New York: Harper and Row. 1973. Pp. viii, 
232. Cloth $13.50, paper $3.95. 


H. Hoetink is a brilliant Dutch sociologist who 
rejects most of the conventional wisdom about 
comparative slavery and race relations. As he 
first revealed in an earlier book, Caribbean 
Race Relations (1971), Hoetink regards his own 
work as a radical departure from the optimistic 
evolutionism that has dominated North Ameri- 
can sociological (and historical) thinking about 
race questions for many years. In this volume 
he directly challenges previously accepted no- 
tions about racial developments in different 
parts of the Americas. Hoetink believes, first 
of all, that there was no causal connection be- 
tween the character or even the existence of 
black slavery and the patterns of race relations 
that took hold in particular societies. He chooses 
to look at slavery in narrowly economic terms 
and finds it no different in origins and im- 
plications from other forms of involuntary 
labor, including the apprenticeship and con- 
tract labor arrangements that developed in most 
plantation colonies after emancipation. The 
nature of “race relations” was determined not 
by the labor system but by the larger social 
structure that existed outside of slavery and. 
survived its abolition. From the beginning that 
social structure was essentially a racial hierarchy 
with the whites on top. But the composition 
and rigidity of the hierarchy were not the same 
in all areas, Hoetink distinguishes first between 
the two-category, white-black dichotomy in the 
United States and the threefold, white-colored- 
black division in all the other Afro-American 
societies. Then he makes a further distinction 
between the Iberian variant, where there has 
been considerable intermarriage between whites 
and light coloreds, and the West European 
variant, where the whites have been essentially 
endogamous. To explain the peculiarity of the 
North American arrangement Hoetink relies 
heavily on Marvin Harris's thesis that it was the 
presence of a uniquely large and influential 
poor white element that made the United 
States different in racial stratification from 
other New World societies. To explain why the 
West Europeans in general did not follow the 
Iberian example of intermarrying with light 
coloreds and thereby establishing an unbroken 
racial continuum between white and black, 
Hoetink restates his theory, more fully de- 
veloped in Caribbean Race Relations, of the 
social role of “somatic norm images.” The 
theory postulates that the dominant group in a 
multiraciat “segmented” society has a more 
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or less fixed ideal of physical beauty that ulti- 
mately determines what somatic type will be 
considered eligible for full social acceptance, 
that is, intermarriage. Since the Iberian norm 
is darker than the West European, the Spanish 
and Portuguese had less revulsion to marriage 
with light mulattoes than the English, Dutch, 
or French, and the resulting racial hierarchy 
was therefore more continuous and less castelike 
in the Iberian societies than in the West 
European. 

The implications of Hoetink’s theories for 
the future of race relations in the West Euro- 
pean societies, and especially the United States, 
are pessimistic in the extreme. While the 
Iberian societies seem to be headed in the long 
run for homogeneity through intermarriage, the 
West European societies can apparently become 
egalitarian only through the physical elimina- 
tion of one or more of the endogamous seg- 


ments. In the West Indies this would presum- 


ably mean the ejection of the whites (and 
possibly the white-oriented coloreds as well) by 
the black majority. One shudders to think what 
it might mean in the United States. Because 
his theory denies the possibility of equality in 
multiracial societies, Hoetink has been accused 
of endorsing a form of racism. He is certainly 
not a racist in the sense that he posits any 
inherent biological inequalities between groups 
of differing pigmentation, but if one expands 
the definition of racism to include the belief 
that a social order based on prejudice and dis- 
crimination will inevitably exist whenever there 
are perceptible physical differences between 
major groups, then the term is appropriate, as 
Hoetink freely admits. 

The space available does not permit a de- 
tailed criticism of Hoetink's arguments. I find 
his demographic explanation for the North 
American two-caste pattern quite plausible, al- 
though it requires further documentation and 
historical investigation to be made fully con- 
vincing. But I suspect that his somatic-determin- 
ist explanation for the differences in the 
Iberian and West European variants can be 
undermined by the same method that Hoetink 
characteristically employs in his own refutations 
of other single-factor explanations—by finding 
exceptions. Detailed historical studies and more 
precise comparative consideration of particular 
multiracial societies, including some interesting 
cases outside the Americas, are likely to show 
variations—both over time and from place to 
place—that cannot be accommodated by Hoe- 
tink's law. 

GEORGE M. FREDRICKSON 
Northwestern University 
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JOHN ELLIS. Armies in Revolution. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1974. Pp. 278. $10.95. 


Mr. Ellis's original book consists of seven studies 
of armies in revolutionary wars, but it has little 
to say about their operations or about orders 
of battle, tactics, or logistics. The author's 
interest lies principally in determining the 
relative importance of ideological and organi- 
zational factors in the cases he treats. It is 
generally true, he writes (p. 238), that "if the 
exercise of revolutionary power demands that 
some sort of armed force be created, then that 
army wil only fight with any enthusiasm if 
military service is . . . seen to be an indis- 
pensable method of satisfying rank-and-file 
grievances.” But such zeal is not in itself 
enough. “The exercise of power also demands 
effective administrative structures and strong 
central leadership, particularly in a time of 
bitter social upheaval." Indeed, these have often 
been sufficient to assure the success of armies 
that have failed "to harness the basic aspira- 
tions of the ordinary soldier" (p. 250), although 
this was often won at the expense of the original 
revolutionary ideal. 

In Elliss view, the Puritan army of the 
English Civil War and the revolutionary army 
of Mao Tse-tung have been the forces that most 
clearly embodied popular hopes and ambitions, 
although in the former case the unity and drive 
that was supplied by millenarianism broke 
down when it became necessary to make con-- 
crete decisions about the future shape of society. 
In the early days of the American War of In- 
dependence and the French and Russian revolu- 
tions, there was some integration betweén the 
basic preoccupations of the masses and the 
military modes adopted by the revolutionaries, 
but in each instance differences of view be- 
tween the rank and file and the leadership 
forced the latter increasingly to use the dis- 
cipline and hierarchical structure of the military 
system to control the dangerous tendencies of 
grass-roots sentiment. In the case of Prussia after 
1806 we have an interesting example of a 
deliberate attempt to create a political ideology 
around which to build a revived military struc- 
ture; the reformers succeeded in correcting the 
inadequacies of the military establishment but, 
since they had no real program of political and 
social reform, were unable to inspire a mass 
rising against Napoleon. In the case of the 
Paris Commune, on the other hand, the ideo- 
logical preconditions for the creation of a 
genuine people’s army existed but were vitiated 
by the absence of an effective and united 
revolutionary leadership. 
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Mr. Ellis’s sympathies are clearly with the 
Chinese Revolution, which, he insists (p. 237), 
has made manifest “the potential of genuine 
people’s war, the full appreciation of the in- 
tegral links . . . between popular aspirations 
and military effectiveness" and, by doing so, has 
given "the established world order" a blow 
“from which it can never fully recover" (al. 
though he does not tell us what he means by 
this dark statement). Compared with it, most 
of the other cases discussed in his book (in- 
cluding the Russian one and by implication 
the American) are, in his mind, either examples 
of idealistic radicalism gone sour or of political 
zeal giving away to militarism and the cult of 
the state. 

GORDON A. CRAIG 
Stanford University 


F. ABDULLAEV. Iz istorii russko-iranskikh otno- 
shenii i angliskoi politiki v Irane v nachale 
XIX v. [From the History of Russian-Iranian 
Relations and English Policy in Iran at the 
Beginning of the ıgth Century]. (Akademiia 
Nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, Institut Vostokovedeniia 
im. Abu Reikhana Beruni.) Tashkent: Izda- 
tel’stvo “Fan.” 1971. Pp. 138. 


The stated purpose of this brief study is to 
prove that early in the nineteenth century, 
Britain, and to a lesser extent France, induced 
Iran to break her traditional friendship with 
Russia and assume an aggressive attitude to- 
ward her peaceful northern neighbor. As a 
result of foreign intrigue and domestic pressure 
exercised by a rapacious feudal nobility, Aqa 
Muhammad Khan Qajar and his successor, Fath 
‘AK Shah, repeatedly attacked the Caucasus, 
whose peoples had eagerly sought and found 
Russian protection. The cruel, cowardly, dis- 
orderly, inept Persians were resoundingly de- 
feated by courageous, virile, compassionate, hu- 
manitarian Russians, and Russia has continued 
ever after to be a friend of Iran. 

Even though the author had access to Rus- 
sian archives, he found nothing to modify this 
image of Russian policy, an image that would 
have embarrassed even the most imperialist Rus- 
sian historians of the Tsarist period. To prove 
his thesis, Abdullaev plays with facts, withholds 
evidence, passes in silence over whole stretches 
of history, and produces a work the refutation 
of which would take hundreds of pages. Fortu- 
nately, this Russian nationalistic outburst by a 
man with a Muslim name in a book published 
in Uzbekistan is so obviously a political pam- 
phlet that no refutation is necessary. One might 
simply comment in sadness that Abdullaev has 
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produced a book worthy of the darkest period 
of Stalinist historiography. 
FIRUZ KAZEMZADEH 
E Yale University 


D. K. FIELDHOUSE. Economics and Empire 1830- 
1914. (World Economic History.) Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press. 1973. Pp. 527. $16.50. 


In this long polemic the author elaborates, with 
some relatively minor adjustments, the major 
theme of his published research over the last 
fifteen years. He attacks a theory of economic 
imperialism he attributes to Hobson and even 
more to Lenin. Fieldhouse argues that the chief 
fault in Lenin’s view—or “dogma” as he refers 
to it—lies in assigning to economic factors much 
too much importance in explaining imperial- 
ism generally and the colonialist scramble after 
the 1870s in particular. As against “economic 
factors,” he prefers “political and social condi- 
tions” or “the power, prestige or security of the 
nation state rather than the wealth of its citi- 
zens” as the prime causes of imperialism. The 
volume’s innovation lies in criticizing all the- 
ories that emphasize the European causes of 
European imperialism as “Eurocentric.” Hence, 
his thesis is that imperialism before ıgı4 and 
especially after 1880 was not only more political 
than economic, but also more the result of 
changes at the periphery than of any changes 
in the European societies. 

The book ranges widely over imperialist ac- 
tivities in nearly every region of Africa, Asia, 
and the Pacific. These regional case studies 
comprise nearly seventy-five per cent of the 
book, are based exclusively on relatively few sec- 
ondary sources, and are presented so as to prove 
the thesis. 

Fieldhouse’s argument in this book, as in his 
other writings, suffers from two crucial, inter- 
related confusions. First, he posits a distinction 
—briefly and without discussion —between eco- 
nomics and politics that is extremely ambig- 
uous. Certainly, neither Lenin nor any other 
serious Marxist thinkers accept or use the dis- 
tinction Fieldhouse draws. It is, in short, a 
caricature easy to attack, and Fieldhouse accom- 
plishes this with evident gusto. 

Second, Fieldhouse mistakes the caricature he 
has drawn for the reality. The Leninist analy- 
sis of imperialism, contrary to Fieldhouse’s as- 
sertion (p. 46), has undergone many significant 
clarifications and corrections within the Marxist 
tradition of social science over the last sixty 
years. Its basic analytical element is class. Im- 
perialism is a stage in the evolution of a sys- 
tem in which the capitalist class predominates. 
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The expression of that predominance is at once 
economic, political, social, and cultural. The 
taking of colonies, itself but one stage of im- 
perialism, emerges as the solution to problems 
encountered by the capitalist class in maintain- 
ing capitalism at a certain historical moment. 
Such problems, in this view, are at base eco- 
nomic but display of necessity political and 
cultural dimensions that may at any time dom- 
inate the consciousness of individuals or groups 
grappling with those problems. 

Fieldhouse seems completely unaware of the 
complexity and subtlety of this view, and hence 
his work continually juxtaposes economic and' 
political "theories" without adding anything to 
our knowledge of the obviously important sub- 
ject of imperialism. 

Finally, the argument that events at the 
periphery caused colonial adventures more than 
domestic developments in European societies 
is neither demonstrated nor clearly articulated. 
Of course, precise circumstances of time and 
place conditioned the differing specifics of co- 
lonialism in different territories. Yet what was 
unique about the nineteenth century in Africa 
and Asia was not the local events that oc- 
curred, but the fact that these provided the 
opportunity for colonialism, which returns us 
to the linkages between European capitalism 
and European colonialism. Moreover by 1830 
a world market was already enough of a reality 
to influence many of the events at the periphery 
to which Fieldhouse accords an unjustified au- 
tonomy. Thus, to cite just one example, events 
in East Africa during the 1870s and 1880s are 
localized without linking them to the nine- 
teenth-century slave trade there, which was the 
all-pervasive, externally caused economic reality 
of that region. 

Since it is the basic argument and not the 
regional case studies that distinguish the point 
of this book, it is that argument which at- 
tracts critical review. If a careful, sophisticated 
critique of the Leninist interpretation can be 
made, it is, unforunately, not made in this book. 

RICHARD D. WOLFF 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 
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R. RIMANTIENE. Pirmieji Lietuvos gyventojai 
(XI-IV tükstantmetis pr. m. e.) [The Earliest 
Inhabitants of Lithuania (11th to 4th Millennia 
B.C.)]. Vilna: Mintis. 1972. Pp. 95. 


This is a comprehensive and enlightening in- 
troduction to the late glacial and early post- 
glacial history in the East Baltic area with the 
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main focus on Lithuania. The illustrations are 
largely from the author's .collections from ex- 
cavations in central and southern Lithuania. 

The retreat of the ice sheet from the Baltic 
area and the onset of postglacial conditions— 
the warming of climate and the gradual spread 
of forests—exerted a profound influence on the 
cultural history. During the periods of climatic 
amelioration in the late glacial era at ca. 
11,000 B.C. and ca. 10,000 B.C., known as Bolling 
and Allerod, the East Baltic area was reached 
by Upper Paleolithic hunters of several tradi- 
tions: the Swiderians who moved upward from 
the Vistula basin in present-day Poland and the 
Magdalenians from northwestern Europe—the 
latter show associations with the Hamburgian, 
the Bromme-Lyngby, and the Ahrensburg com- 
plexes. The two ethnic components apparently 
mixed as is reflected in the character of flint 
complexes continuing Swiderian and Magda- 
lenian traditions throughout the end of the 
late glacial period. 

After 8000 2.c. the flint and bone tool kit 
reflects the adaptation to forest conditions—to 
woodwork, small-game hunting, and extensive 
fishing. Large scrapers and axes were used for 
various occupations with wood, bone harpoons 
and points for fishing and microlithic trapezes 
and leaf-shaped arrowheads for hunting. Analy- 
ses of charcoal from open hearths show the 
usage of pine bast for fire—there is no indica- 
tion of felling large trees with flint axes prior 
to the Atlantic period. The cultural inventory 
of the Mesolithic during the Boreal climatic 
period in Lithuania has much in common to 
that of the Maglemose culture in Denmark. 
The author speaks, therefore, of another west- 
ern wave of colonists in the East Baltic. The 
earlier hunters must have followed the retreat- 
ing reindeer to the north. After this shift, the 
population of the East Baltic region remained 
static; the cultural continuum is very well evi- 
denced by recent excavations of the peat bog 
sites dating from Atlantic times, the fifth and 
fourth millennia. 

This subneolithic fishermen culture persisted 
until the infiltration of Indo-European speakers 
and ancestors of the Balts during the third mil- 
lennium s.c, who were the carriers of the 
pastoral and food-producing Corded Battle-axe 
complex. 

The book is in the Lithuanian language; 
fifteen thousand copies were published—and 
may now be sold out as is the usual case with 
scholarly books printed in the Baltic States. 

MARIJA GIMBUTAS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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WILSON E. STRAND. Voices of Stene: The History 
of Ancient Cyprus. Nicosia: Zavallis Press. 1974. 
Pp. 166. 


In the introduction to this delightful little book 
on ancient Cyprus, Mr. Strand writes that “the 
road to any sort of history of Cyprus is unclear 
and poorly marked, but the journey is interest- 
ing and urgent.” Fulfilling a genuine need for 
the generalist and interested layman, the author 
provides an up-to-date frame for the story, 
rather than history, of Cypriote man from the 
Neolithic Age to Hellenistic times. 

In fewer than one hundred pages—about 
one-third of the text is taken up with an ex- 
cellent selection of photographs, some never 
published before, and three maps—Strand ar- 
gues a strong case for Cyprus as a single 
cultural unit with characteristically local traits 
in spite of strong influences from neighboring 
Mediterranean areas. By necessity, he relies on 
selected archeological evidence; yet in the con- 
clusions he is careful to separate assumptions 
from facts. In ten chapters he treats the specu- 
lative elements in Cypriote beginnings, Minoan- 
Mycenean and Phoenician domination, and the 
unifed struggle of Cyprus—notwithstanding 
mutually hostile local kingdoms—against As- 
syrian and Persian encroachment. A useful in- 
dex and a chronological chart conclude the 
book. It is to be regretted that a bibliography 
is missing and that references are occasionally 
limited and unclear. 

The book does not solve problems for spe- 
cialists. Rather, it motivates the reader to ap- 
proach the entire question of Mediterranean in- 


teractions with a fresh point of view. The. 


author expresses the hope that this endeavor 
could be a first step toward "a larger and 
more comprehensive history of an island whose 
historical significance: can no longer be ig- 
nored." The book admirably fulfills these ex- 
pectations. 

G. J. SZEMLER 

Loyola University, 

Chicago 


MICHAEL VENTRIS and JOHN CHADWICK. Docu- 
ments in Mycenaean Greek. Second edition by 
JOHN CHADWICK. With a foreword by the late 
ALAN. J. B. WACE. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1973. Pp. xxxiv, 622. $37.50. 


The famous book Documenis in Mycenaean 
Greek (1956) by Michael Ventris and John 
Chadwick is probably the most original and in- 
fluential work in classical scholarship since 
World War II. Like any classic it needs to 
be kept alive in print, intact; it should also 
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be allowed to reflect the advances in the dis- 
cipline it helped to found. Chadwick has de- 
signed a solution that resembles the scholia on 
an epic, the old text kept in its old “pure” 


- form, with a large additional commentary cor- 


recting it and reinterpreting many lines and 


- ideas. 


Documents was not revolutionary; the Linear 
B revolution had already been sparked by 
Ventris’s and Chadwick’s “Evidence for Greek 
Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives,” in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 73 (1953), by E. L. 
Bennett’s The Pylos Tablets (1955), and by 
university lectures. When Documents first ap- 
peared there was a great volume of work on 
Linear B by other scholars, to which the 
authors could refer with meticulous pleasure. 
An international discipline developed in three 
years, offering such major contributions to 
problems in Greek language, history, archeol- 
ogy, economy, social structure, and religion that 
no single scholar can be expected, now, to 
maintain authority over all aspects of the 
field. In the past eighteen years the knowledge 
and the number of investigators have grown 
at a perplexing geometric rate, with four or 
five new journals devoted entirely to Linear B 
and related studies. Although the Zakro Linear 
A tablets have remained, shockingly, unpub- 
lished, and the linear B texts from Thebes 
have been slow to reach the public, the plea 
that marked most reviews of the original Doc- 
uments, for more systematic investigation. of 
contexts, categories, and linguistics, seems now 
largely answered. That this expanded Docu- 
ments should appear at about the same time as 
Bennett’s new Pylos Tablets in Transcription 
seems a sign of the end of the first generation 
of Linear B studies and an inauguration of the 
second. 

Ventris’s death in an automobile crash at the 
moment Documents first appeared was one of 
the more stupid, painful losses to classical schol- 
arship. The premature extinction of the collab- 
oration with Chadwick left the new discipline 
palpably diminished. Although colleagues in 
twenty countries lent their best energies to more 
accurate readings and more plausible interpre- 
tations of the Mycenaean texts, a remarkable 
power of imagination and synthesis had really 
disappeared. It is as though Sir John Beazley 
had died after the first Attic Red-Figure Vase- 
Painters. Subsequent and often brilliant work 
by Bennett, Chadwick, Chantraine, Heubeck, 
Killen, Lang, .Lejeune, Morpurgo Davies, 
Mühlestein, Palmer, Risch, Ruijgh, and Ruip- 
érez, with many others, has made the state of the 
discipline far more persuasive and precise than 
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when Documents first became general reading, 
but a coherence and energy seems lacking. 

In this context Chadwick’s decision to reprint 
Documents unchanged was courageous and dif- 
ficult to organize. All the rash enthusiasms and 
inspired but mistaken guesses are pristine, with 
the margins freely daggered to lead to the 140 
pages of. revisions and additional commentary. 
It is pleasant to see old friends like the thirty- 
seven female bath attendants at Pylos come 
through not even daggered, and for the six 
sons of the headband makers and musicians 
and sweepers the dagger leads only to a mild 
comment, “guesses which now appear improb- 
able.” The old numbers for Pylos texts were 
partly changed to new ones in the first edition, 
partly not; now the new section uses the new 
Knossos numbers while the old part keeps the 
old; the Concordance may be the most thumbed- 
over part of this book. New syllabic values like 
ga for pa, *85: au, or *gı:two are naturally 
used throughout the new part, not the old. 
Chadwick has treated the problems, which are 
not few, in such an organized manner that the 
book can still be used as a unit although it is 
really two books. There are new texts and an 
excellent glossary. 

The additional commentary is almost entirely 
linguistic, as one expects from a leading philol- 
ogist. Its scope is more restricted than in the 
old Documents. It often shows the earlier light- 
hearted exploration for possibilities: in a text 
about a drug (pharmakon), “a-wa-ra-ka-na must 
be an a-stem with a genitive singular -ao if 
masculine, or plural -ddn if feminine. It is easier 
to make fun of the suggestion that it is a 
Mycenaean form for arachne [spider] than to 
suggest anything better; a derivative in -nä of 
awlax > aulax 'furrow' is theoretically possi- 
ble, but unconvincing for sense" (p. 505). Al- 
ternatives are offered so freely that one must 
be trained in the field to decide. The archeology 
is also a bit light hearted; the Sea Peoples 
swarm off Pylos, and the bronze of the kingdom 
is made of melted votives from undiscovered 
shrines. These are not defects but part of the 
classic flavor, to which so much has now been 
added in vocabulary, grammar, and context 
analysis, in such a systematic, accurate, and in- 
formed style, beautifully printed and designed, 
that Chadwick should be immensely proud of 
his monumental contribution to the field and to 
the work of his dead colleague. The new Docu- 
‚ments cannot, in the nature of things, hold the 
same commanding position its predecessor held, 
but to my knowledge it has no rival. 

EMILY VERMEULE 
Harvard University 
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ERICH S. GRUEN. The Last Generation of the Ro- 
man Republic. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1974. Pp. xiv, 596. 
$18.50. . : 


"The writing of history is forever plagued by 
the temptations of hindsight.” In this spirit Pro- 
fessor Gruen approaches the thirty years from 
the abdication of Sulla the Dictator in 79 s.c. 
to the outbreak of civil war in 49 8.c. To mid- 
50 B.C. the Republic continued functioning 
normally; not only did no one intend or an- 
ticipate the catastrophe, but the war and the 
end of the Republic were avoidable. Hence the 
‘quotation above, and the almost certain contro- 
versy that the book is bound to provoke, for 
Gruen has challenged many of the ripest, most 
cherished conclusions of a long scholarly tradi- 
tion. 

Concentration is almost exclusively on inter- 
nal affairs. The first three chapters are largely 
introductory. Two prosopographical chapters 
follow; Gruen argues that the electorate con- 
tinued to choose men from noble families in 
the same proportions as they had for genera- 
tions; hence the Senate, whose ruling clique was 
'composed of these elected officials, also re- 
mained essentially unchanged. The next chap- 
ter treats criminal and administrative legisla- 

‘tion; Gruen concludes that far from showing 
ineffectualness in coping with pressing prob- 
lems, the Romans rather overdid it: the "pro- 
liferation of statutory law may have contributed 
to the Republic’s undoing.” Two chapters on 


" 


criminal trials follow; Gruen argues that their 


political implications and effects were not sig- 
nificantly different from the period treated in 
his earlier book, Roman Politics and the Crim- 
inal Courts, 149-78 B.C. (1968). The next chap- 
ter concerns the behavior of the city plebs and 
the army, the penultimate instances of discon- 
tent and violence. In the former Gruen sees 
no evidence that the lower classes desired polit- 
ical or social revolution, in the latter no reason 
to think that instances of disruption were sig- 
nificantly different from what they had been in 
the past: violence in Rome had a long pedi- 
gree. The last chapter treats the outbreak of 
the civil war. The causes were immediate: the 
conservatives attempts to split Pompey from 
Caesar and the actions of the renegade tribune 
C. Curio. 

Books that challenge orthodoxy are healthy; 
they force re-examination and rethinking. Cer- 
tainly too much of the scholarship has been 
bedeviled by post eventum interpretations: this 
may well not have been a "crisis without an 
alternative." On a great many matters the book 
is incisive and persuasive. But was it really 
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“business as usual” in the late Republic? Take 
violence as an example. That there were prece- 
dents for it, that those who used it did not aim 
at revolution, and that stringent measures were 
passed against it are correct. Yet the problem 
is of degree, not kind. Violence occurred in 
this period with a frequency and intensity un- 
known before, and it was adopted by people 
who deplored it as they used it (for example, 
the virtuous Cato). The changes that led to the 
catastrophe were slow and gradual, but no less 
profound for all that. The historian Livy 
described the end in terms cf a building that 
settles, deteriorates, and suddenly collapses. Up 
to almost the last moment one could point to 
the familiar features: foundation, supports, and 
roof—together with the people continuing to 
live inside it. Gruen makes his reaction to this 
interpretation clear: it should not be assumed 
to be true, but proved. 

T. J. LUCE 

Princeton University 


ROBERT K. SHERK. The Municipal Decrees of the 
Roman West. (Arethusa Monographs, number 
2.) Buffalo: Department of Classics, State Uni- 
versity of New York. 1970. Pp. 111. 


This monograph fills a gap in scholarly litera- 
ture by collecting and analyzing systematically 
all known inscriptions recording municipal de- 
crees in the Roman West. The purpose is 
laudable, granted the importance of such in- 
formation for our understanding of city life, 
especially appreciation of the extent to which 
Romanization came to mean uniformity in the 
institutions and procedures of local govern- 
ment. The core of the work (pp. 17-58) con- 
sists of the texts of some sixty-five decrees, most 
from Italy, a few from Gaul and Africa, none 
from Britain and Spain. Not surprisingly, most 
of them are datable to the period between the 
late Republic and the middle of the third cen- 
tury A.D, when municipal life was most vigor- 
ous. Wherever possible the author also uses the 
few surviving literary sources on his subject to 
supplement the epigraphical information. 

He concludes the following. By the late Re- 
public municipal senates in general had ab- 
sorbed the procedures of the Roman Senate, 
their decrees conforming in phraseology and 
organization to senatus consulta. By the same 
time it had become normal practice for mu- 
nicipal decrees to be registered in local ar- 
chives. Most of them honored'worthies for their 
community service; some dealt with the ap- 
pointment of officials, others with miscellaneous 
matters pertaining to municipal life. The ap- 
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pointment of curatores beginning ca. A.D. 100 
limited the independence of municipal senates, 
since curatores could interfere with the legal 
force of decrees. Such interference by imperial 
agents culminated during the late empire when 
towns were in decay. The author concludes by 
denying any continuity between Roman urban 
institutions and those of medieval cities arising. 
in the eleventh century. 

This workmanlike monograph serves its pur- 
pose, even though its conclusions do not seem to 
be startlingly new or unexpected. One can only 
hope that more inscriptions will be discovered 
to improve the very patchy nature of the evi- 
dence. 

WILLIAM G. SINNIGEN 
Hunter College, 
Cily University of New York 
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BERNARD S. BACHRACH. Merovingian Military 
Organization, 481-751. Minneapolis Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 1972. Pp. viii 157. 
$7.50. 
The thesis of this work appears to be that the 
Merovingian military system derived more from 
Roman military formations of the late fifth cen- 
tury than from German antecedents. This is a 
remarkable thesis since it is not sustained by 
the evidence discussed by its author. Indeed, the 
evidence cited indicates clearly that the single, 
crucial issue determining the military fortunes 
of the Merovingian kings was the support of 
the magnates. | 

It should be pointed out that Bachrach’s argu- 
ment that “Romania” outweighed “Germania” 
recalls the racial-nationalist controversies of the 
nineteenth century. Moreover he never analyzes 
any evidence in support of the thesis. His ref- 
erences to such evidence are casual in the ex- 
treme—possibly because it does not bear close 
scrutiny. Finally, the superficial nature of the 
case for “Romania,” as stated by Bachrach, is 
clearly indicated in that nowhere in his dis- 
cussion is “Romania” defined. Obviously, given 
the economic contraction of the Roman West 
under the late empire, we cannot assume con- 
tinuity of function, structure, training, and com- 
position between the so-called Roman forma- 
tions of the fifth and sixth centuries and the 
earlier Roman regiments or other regimented 
formations. Considering the economic context 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, we must sup- 
pose a nearly common level of material culture 
to have obtained for both Romans and Ger- 
mans, and we should indeed ask whether the 
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supposed Roman/German dichotomy is of any 
use to us. 
DAVID HARRY MILLER 
University of Oklahoma 


HERBERT JANKUHN et al., editors. Vor- und Früh- 
formen der europäischen Stadt im Mittelalter: 
Bericht über ein Symposium in Reinhausen bei 
Göttingen vom 18. bis 24. April 1972. Volume 
1. (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Göttingen, Philologisch-historische 
Klasse. Third Series, number 83.) Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1973. Pp. 337, 32 
plates. DM 88. : 


Following suggestions by the Committee on 
Early Urbanism, founded by the Union Inter- 
nationale des Sciences Préhistoriques et Proto- 
historiques, archeologists and historians, who 
get their information mainly from written 
sources, assembled near Gottingen in April 1972 
to exchange views on the formative period of 
urban settlements in Europe north of the Alps. 
This volume presents the papers that were 
read on terminology, Roman-medieval con- 
tinuity, and the early developments in the 
middle and the northwestern parts of Europe; 
those on northern Europe, eastern Central 
Europe and southeast Europe are to follow in 
due course, as Professor Jankuhn points out 
in his instructive introduction (p. 11). 
Viewpoints of the legal historian, the geog- 
rapher, and the sociologist on the notion of 
urban settlement in the early Middle Ages 
are represented by Gerhard Dilcher, Dietrich 
Denecke, and Horst Callies (on Max Weber). 
Gerhard Köbler tries to fix wik to the sense of 
vicus, dorf (pp. 61-76). More convincingly Her- 
bert Ludat renews his explanation of West 
Slavonic mésto for “town” since the thirteenth 
century as a reflex of the earlier split of mean- 
ing in German stat and therefore as a conse- 
quence of German settlement in the east dur- 
ing this time (pp. 77-91). The structure of 
later Roman towns as administrative, religious, 
and cultural centers of their civitates is the 
theme of Friedrich Vittinghoff (without refer- 
ences), while the transformation of those com- 
munities into medieval settlements is dis- 
cussed by Hans Schénberger for the Rhine and 
Danube areas (pp. 102-09), Otto Doppelfeld 
and Reinhard Schindler for Cologne and Trier 
respectivély (pp. 110-29; pp. 130-51), and Mar- 
. tin Biddle for Winchester (pp. 229-61). P. V. 
Addyman on Saxon Southampton (pp. 218-28) 
may point to some sort of continuity, too, be- 
cause Roman Clausentum nearby was defensible 
even in the time of Alfred the Great. Even 
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for Reccopolis, on the town hill sixty kilometers 
east of Madrid, Klaus Raddatz thinks of later 
Roman roots (pp. 152-62); but W. A. Van Es 
does not believe in continuous settlements at 
Dorestad from Roman imperial times onward 
(pp. 202-17) and "Norbert Wand presents— 
though finds since the late Paleolithic period 
are known—the Büraburg near Fritzlar as a 
fortified town from the later seventh to the 
middle of the ninth centuries (pp. 163-201). 
'The market as an early form of urban settle- 
ment in Germany is the copiously documented 
and lucidly presented thesis of Walter Schles- 
inger (pp. 262-93); Ernst Nickel on Magdeburg 
(pp. 294-331) and Paul Grimm relating Ot- 
tonian markets to fortifications in the Elbe- 
Saale region (pp. 332-37) give notice of recent 
excavations. ` 
The most impressive paper besides Schles- 
inger's is that of Biddle, who pleads for Wessex 
kingship as an element of continuity in a town 
without finds from 450 to 650 and for a com- 
plementary idea of “town”—leaving out the in- 
dividual markets on his table of supplementary 
urban elements in Winchester and Southamp- 
ton (p. 247). But the most sensational finds 
are those of Ernst Nickel. He has unearthed, 
north of St. Mauricius at Magdeburg, the foun- 
dations of the western part of the palace of 
Otto the Great, on a symmetric plan with two 
inner and corresponding outer crypts and with 
pilaster strips, reminding one of Byzantine 
buildings and not of the plain and rectangular 
palatia otherwise known from Germany. 
KURT-ULRICH JÄSCHKE 
University of Marburg/Lahn 


HEINZ LOWE. Von Cassiodor zu Dante: Ausge- 
wählte Aufsätze zur Geschichischreibung und 
politischen Ideenwelt des Mittelalters. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter. 1973. Pp. 342. DM ıı2. 


Professor Löwe of the University of Tübingen 
offers in his volume, From Cassiodorus to Dante, 
a selection of twelve essays that, for the most 
part, were originally delivered as lectures be- 
tween 1948 and 1970. The connecting link 
between the essays is their general field, 
which is medieval historiography; furthermore 
the author's methodical approach to explore, 
through the works of the medieval authors, the 
leading political and social ideas, or—as Löwe 
expresses it—the “world of political ideas” (po- 
litische Ideenwelt) of the Middle Ages. His aim 
is to convey to the reader the true spirit and 
mentality of an era. While dealing with medie- 
val historiography he is contributing effectively 
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to the social and cultural history of the Middle 
Ages, and his essays could thematically be clas- 
sified as studies in the history of ideas (Geistes- 
geschichte). 

The first six essays concentrate on the prob- 
lem of transformation of the late antique Ro- 
man world and the emergence of a new society 
in the West, dominated by a semibarbarian 
Germanic nobility, exposed to classical remi- 
niscences, and increasingly imbued with the new 
Christian world view. The volume starts with 
an analysis of the personality and works of Cas- 
siodorus, whose life and activities authentically 
mirror the merger of two cultures. He, as a Ro- 
man and a devout Christian. at the same time 
was an interpreter of the policy of peaceful co- 
existence between Catholic Romans and Arian 
Goths, under the tolerant regime of the Ostro- 
gothic king Theodoric. 

With the shrinking of the Eastern emperor's 
authority in the West, there appears a new con- 
cept of universal authority, supplementing the 
missing authority of the Roman emperors; this 
is the Imperium corpus Christi, the spiritual 
empire of Christ, which eventually will mani- 
fest itself in the Church of Rome and will 
dominate the civilization of Western Europe 
throughout the Middle Ages. The evolution of 
this new authority and the complete disengage- 
ment of the Germanic West from the Eastern 
Roman Empire is the general theme of the 
essay "From Theodoric to Charlemagne." 

In the second group of essays Lówe examines 
the institution of the medieval German-Roman 
Empire and the scope and limits of the im- 
perial authority in the interpretation of the his- 
toriography of the Carolingian era, as well as 
of the Ottonian and early Salian period. He 
comes to the conclusion that the only thing 
that distinguished the German emperors from 
the rest of the European monarchs, and gave 
them the aura of universal authority, was that 
they controlled large areas outside Germany, 
in Italy and Burgundy; furthermore, that since 
the time of Otto the Great they usually assumed 
the role of defenders of the papacy and the 
Church, which was, in fact, the only univer- 
sally recognized supreme authority in the 
Christian West. 

In the last two essays, "Dante and the Stauf- 
ers" and "Dante and the Emperorship," we are 
told that Dante had little sympathy for the 
German emperors The only Hohenstaufens 
who received favorable appreciation in the 
Convivio and the Divine Comedy are Fred- 
erick II and his illegitimate son Manfred, 
whose mother was an Italizn noblewoman. Ap- 
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parently Dante's Ghibelline, proimperial po- 
litical stand can be attributed less to his 
Germanophil sentiments than to the realistic ap- 
praisal of the political situation in Italy at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. In the 
person of the emperor Henry VII of Luxem- 
burg, Dante welcomed not the German mon- 
arch but the cosmopolitan superpower which 
alone could bring hope for Italy and the whole 
of humanity. 

It is regrettable that from the selection of 
medieval works and authors some well-known 
and fairly important names, like Liutprand of 
Cremona or Otto of Freising, are missing. As 
it is, the presentation of the medieval world of 
ideas—the politische Ideenwelt of the Middle 
Ages—remains somewhat inconclusive. On the 
other hand, the volume's great merit is that in 
it Lówe brings to the surface works and au- 
thors of the early Middle Ages—like Arbeo, 
bishop of Freising or Regino, abbot of the 
monastery of Prüm—whose names are less 
known to the general reader, but who never- 
theless reflect with great intensity the spirit, 
the ideas, and the acting forces of their times. 

ANDOR URBANSKY 
University of Bridgeport | 


F. W. STERNFELD, editor. Music from the Middle 
Ages to the Renaissance. (Praeger History of 
Western Music, volume 1.) New York: Praeger 
Publishers. 1978. Pp. 524. $20.00. 


There are both advantages and disadvantages 
in books put together by a score of contributors, 
as is the case in this first volume of a series of 
five edited by Dr. F. W. Sternfeld. The synthe- 
sis of many talents makes for a diversified view- 
point, and the often different approach and style 
of each author adds a certain interest of its 
own. On the other hand, a multiplicity of 
methods can—and does in many instances— 
cause a sense of confusion unless rigidly con- 
trolled by a master mind; and since the history 
of music ranks as one of the most complex in 
its ramifications through time, language, and 
the frontiers of taste and topography, the clarity 
of its exposition depends upon careful organ- 
ization and lucid prose. 

Those authors who most nearly succeed in 
this task are few in number. Two outstanding 
French scholars, Nanie Bridgman and Frangois 
Lesure, share between them the rich tapestry 
of French music from its grand siécle guided 
by Vitry and Machaut—both poets as well as 
composers—up to the late Renaissance, when 
instrumental works appeared in abundance and 
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the Ballet Comique de la Reine set a standard 
for all future courtly entertainments. John 
Caldwell writes with knowledge and under- 
standing of the music of Josquin, Clemens non 
Papa, and Lassus, but the international career 
of the last mentioned must also be studied in at 
least three other chapters. Fortunately there 
are few composers who suffer in this way, and 
it is largely due to the editor's skill that: the 
major figures tend to remain in one piece. 

As a parergon to the French chapter, Federico 
Ghisi’s account of Italian music from Landino 
to Monteverdi commands the highest respect. 
The all-important literary influences are shown 
in clear perspective, and the grandeur and 
misery of patronage both receive fair treatment. 
Even the nonspecialist reader is led persuasively 
through the thickets of bibliography and stylis- 
tic analysis, so that he can see from a better 
vantage point the cosmopolitan ingredients that 
went to perfect the motet and madrigal. There 
are, inevitably perhaps, a few debatable points; 
and where some have called the text of Mon- 
teverdi's Tirsi e Clori "marinistic" or attributed 
it to the younger Striggio, Ghisi assures us that 
the author was Guarini but offers no evidence 
to support his opinion, which nevertheless car- 
ries considerable weight. 

Two notable contributions from American 
scholars are those of Joseph Kerman, whose 
account of English music after the Reformation 
is both learned and succinct; and Robert 
Stevenson, who writes authoritatively on music 
in South America. Much less impressive are the 
two chapters on medieval music in England by 
Ernest Sanders, who appears to misunderstand 
the functions—within a polyphonic context—of 
sequence, trope, prose, and responsory, besides 
giving evidence of a poor knowledge of Latin 
and of the liturgy. Although the greater part of 
his material is derived from the work of other 
Scholars, their names are cited so infrequently 
in the footnotes that the reader cannot help 
but contrast this procedure with the conscien- 
tious and accurate documentation supplied by 
other writers. In chapter 3 the names and works 
of only five scholars appear in as many as 
sixty-six footnotes. 

It is thus extremely difficult for the reader 
to sort out the confusion in the account of the 
Compostela music, and it is virtually impossible 
to do so in the brief discussion of motets in a 
Princeton manuscript. These were first brought 
to light by Kenneth Levy in 1951, yet his valu- 
able article containing facsimiles and transcrip- 
tions is cited neither in the footnotes nor in the 
general bibliography. Later material, quite 
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clearly based on the researches of Bukofzer and 
Harrison, suffers a similar fate, which seriously 
reduces the usefulness of the volume. 
DENIS STEVENS 
Columbia University 


SIDNEY R. PACKARD. z2th Century Europe: An 
Interpretive Essay. Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press. 1973. Pp. ix, 362. $12.50. 


The twelfth century is for many historians the 
most fascinating of all the medieval centuries— 
and the most difficult to grasp whole. The 
sense of a new lease on life that permeates 
every aspect of human endeavor and the amaz- 
ing diversity that existed throughout Europe 
make the twelfth century a compelling subject. 
Each new book on the period is interesting to 
read, if only to see how the author chooses to 
thread his way through the immense amount of 
primary and secondary material that is avail- 
able. Packard has written a stimulating essay 
filled with his reflections on the way the century 
should be approached and his conclusions about 
the underlying factors that gave form and co- 
herence to the period. 

Packard begins by presenting his case for the 
twelfth century, which he dates from 1096 to 
1215, as a watershed in European history. It 
is, as Packard emphasizes, an age linked to its 
past, but just as surely an age in which there 
were many developments that continued into 
the later centuries and are with us still: the 
growth of towns, the increased organization of 
the feudal system and of agriculture, the reor- 
ganization of the structure and doctrine of the 
Roman Church, the innovations in law and 
government, to name only a few. Packard em- 
phasizes the point that “Europe” is not a broad 
enough term, because it is generally taken to 
mean Western Europe and that the proper area 


‘to study in Christendom includes ‘Central and 


Eastern Europe. One of the real virtues of his 
book is that he includes material on Kievan 
Russia, Scandinavia, the Balkans, Byzantium, 
Islam—in fact, all of the civilizations and peo- 
ples with whom Western Europeans had con- 
tact. It is part of Packard’s thesis that one of 
the major factors that contributed to the in- 
novation in the twelfth century was the exist- 
ence of borders open and accessible to a rich 
variety of cultural influences. 

Another factor Packard is convinced must al- 
ways be taken into account in order to explain 
the quantity and quality of change and the 
exuberant energy that characterize the century 
is the change in the population: the remarkable 
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growth in population, the mixture of peoples, 
and the predominant youthfulness of the so- 
‚ciety. He discusses in detail the statistics for 
each country and for many of the cities. 

The material is organized topically, and 
Packard explores in turn the economy; the 
Church; the intellectual, literary, and artistic 
developments; and the “states” (the quotations 
are his) of Europe, Packard skillfully weaves to- 
gether substantive information, recent scholarly 
research and opinion, and his own reflections 
on every aspect of the twelfth century—all in 
a style that is direct and unpretentious. It is 
a knowledgeable book, useful for scholars and 
students alike—clearly the work of a scholar 
who has thought deeply about his subject and 
is not reluctant to share his personal observa- 
tions with the reader. ` 

JILL N. CLASTER 
New York University 


ROBERT E. LERNER. The Heresy of the Free Spirit 
in the Later Middle Ages. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1972. 
Pp. xv, 257. $10.00. 


This study, based on éxtensive archival research, 
carefully re-examines those scanty historical rec- 
ords concerning the Free Spirit heresy. For 
two centuries, beginning in the early thirteenth 
century, Church officials complained about cer- 
tain heretics, many of them women, who 
called themselves Free Spirits. These heretics, 
so the complaints read, claimed to have pro- 
gressed so far up the mystical ladder that they 
were one with God and beyond moral law. 
Their detractors said this freedom led to gross 
immorality. 

Lerner insists that these complaints, fre- 
quently found in Inquisition records, should 
not be taken at face value. In his view the Free 
Spirits were neither as numerous nor as evil 
as claimed. Once having identified heretics of 
this type, inquisitors continued to “find” them. 
Lerner alleges that certain early denunciations 
of their teachings provided models for the 
suspiciously similar interrogations and reports 
that followed. 

Lerner challenges many re»orts of illicit be- 
havior. He notes that the accused were often 
associated with Beguines and Beghards, lay re- 
ligious groups devoted to poverty and the com- 
mon pursuit of the apostolic life. Perpetually 
in disfavor with Church officials, since they as- 
sumed without authorization the form of a 
religious order, these devotees of poverty were 
treated with contempt because they refused to 
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obey orders to disband and because they did 
not work. Churchmen and laymen alike had 
reason to dislike them and to believe readily 
accusations of immorality against them. 

Lerner reports, however, that in some circles 
the Beguines and Beghards were lauded for 
their devout behavior. Further, claims of mysti- 
cal advancement beyond the constraints of 
moral law did not necessarily produce immoral 
behavior. Quite the opposite, the avid pursuit 
of the apostolic life by some of these irregulars 
may have aroused resentment and unfair ac- 
cusations. In sum, the study contends that often 
the records tell us more about the accusers 
than about the accused. 

In order to sustain his contentions, Lerner 
is sometimes forced to engage in speculation. 
For example, referring to a compilation of 
heretical teachings written by Albertus Mag- 
nus, Lerner suggests that it might be a second- 
hand compilation, not firsthand evidence, “the 
sort of pigeon-holing that a learned man like 
Albert could have done in the comfort of his 
study” (p. 15). Again, the reader is asked to 
“wonder” if the apparently extreme positions 
advocated by the Free Spirits resulted from the 
“way the questions were posed.” Or again, per- 
haps the extreme positions flaunted by the 
heretics were examples not to be taken literally 
(p. 18). Thus the author's interpretation is a 
hypothesis, well argued to be sure, but not a 
thesis beyond challenge. 

If the author is correct, we know less about 
the Free Spirit heresy than was previously 
thought, and the movement should be assigned 
a less prominent place. The study quite prop- 
erly debunks Norman Cohn's attempts to glorify 
these dissidents. The volume illustrates very 
clearly the difficulty of writing history from doc- 
uments condemning beresy. 

PAUL L. NYHUS 
Bowdoin College 


COLIN PLATT. Medieval Southampton: The Port 
and Trading Community, A.D. 1000-1600. Bos- 
ton: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1973. Pp. xvi, 
809. $23.00. 


The fame and importance of medieval South- 
ampton were not wholly dependent upon the 
town's antiquity or its size. It had been a minor 
Anglo-Saxon settlement until the century of the 
Conquest, and its maximum population—about 
two thousand—made it a prominent but hardly 
a major urban center. Rather, its unique site 
and its position on the trade routes with the 
Iberian Peninsula and the Mediterranean 
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brought it renown, wealth, and—as in the dis- 
astrous French raid of 1338—danger. It grew, 
it suffered, it grew again, and it fell again: this 
story neatly fits into the years between 1000 
and 1600. 

Southampton had also served medieval his- 
torians well. Its extant records are extensive 
and detailed. The Southampton Record So- 
ciety has been editing and publishing primary 
materials since 1905, and the society's volumes, 
the traditional narrative history (by J. Silvester 
Davies in 1883), and scores of special studies, 
local notices, articles, and dissertations make it, 
after York and the university cities, about the 
best known of the provincial towns—or, after 

‚its full charter of liberties in 1445, boroughs. 
On this shelf of worthy items there is ample 
room for Platt's book. 

Platt has not written a full monograph on 
the community. He offers us neither a detailed 
study of municipal government (as did Gwyn 
Williams, Medieval London, from Commune to 
Capital [1963]) nor an analysis of a ruling elite 
(as did Sylvia Thrupp, The Merchant Class of 
Medieval London [1948]) nor a rounded narra- 
tive of urban growth and its problems (as did 
Sir Francis Hill, Medieval Lincoln [1965]). In- 

- stead he presents a series of chapters about 
Southampton. They move forward chronolog- 
ically and read like separate—and mostly ex- 
cellent—essays on various aspects of municipal 
life, for example, “Topography of a Prospering 
Borough" (ch. 5) or “Trade, Distribution, 
and Supply" (ch. 13). It is no use asking 
for continuity or for neglected topics; what is 
omitted, or put into an appendix but not inte- 
grated, is just not there. But what is there is 
mostly firstrate. The tale of the two great 
peaks and troughs of prosperity is regularly 
brought home through the incisive quotation, 
the detail culled from a manuscript, or—as be- 
fits an archeologist, about to publish The 
Excavation of Medieval Southampton—the 
fruits of a dig. Municipal quarrels, the size of 
houses and their ground plots, the diets of the 
rich, the state of the walls and fortifications, 
malfeasance in office, the effects of the plague, 
the rebuilding in timber rather than in stone, 
all have their moment. When I say that Platt 
offers a kind of historical journalism, I speak 
in commendation of his efforts. 

There are not only the usual plates, diagrams, 
and maps, but a long prosopographical ap- 
pendix (with 102 biographies from 87 different 
Southampton families), data on town size and 
population, and some “tenement histories." For 
urban historians, economic historians, and all 
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with friends and relatives in Southampton, a 
recommended Christmas selection. 
JOEL T. ROSENTHAL 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


JAMES A. BRUNDAGE. Richard Lion Heart. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1974. Pp. 278. 
$10.00. 


Professor Brundage is one historian who dares 
to put into practice the admonition that the 
professional historian should write for the gen- 
eral reader and not abdicate that responsibility 
to the journalist or amateur historian. In this 
book he also decided to focus rather narrowly 
on the events of Richard’s life on the grounds 
that Richard took little or no interest in the 
problems of government. Unfortunately this 
limitation rules out most of the gains made 
recently by historians in their understanding 
of the period through careful study of the rec- 
ords produced by an expanding government 
in England. It also means that the new biog- 
raphy rests primarily on the same narrative 
sources used by Kate Norgate in her 1924 
biography of Richard. A reviewer must agree 
with Brundage that the older book is not su- 
perseded; readers who want a more detailed 
narrative and footnote references to those 
sources will still need to turn to the Norgate 
biography. Brundage, however, gives a more 
explicit interpretation of Richard than the 
somewhat romantic view that Norgate took over 
from the chroniclers, and his chapter on Rich- 
ard’s character is the most valuable one for his- 
torians. The general reader for whom the book 
is intended may not find it as exciting as Philip 
Henderson’s Richard Coeur de Lion (1959), 
but he can be assured that the new biography 
is more reliable. 

The least satisfactory part of the book deals 
with the early life. The relationship with King 
Henry II is obscured by the slight treatment 
of Richard’s part in the revolt of the sons 
against the father in 1173-74. The summary 
of the next years when Richard was proving 
himself militarily and politically in Aquitaine 
is perfunctory, and the account of the siege of 
Taillebourg in 1179 fails to convey any sense 
of why contemporaries were so impressed by 
this victory won by the young Richard. The 
account of that incident suffers by comparison 
with that by Kate Norgate or the superior dis- 
cussion of the whole early period in W. L: War- 
ren’s Henry II (1973). The best narrative chap- 
ters forming the core of the book emphasize 
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Richard’s: participation in the Third Crusade 
and reflect the author’s own interests developed 
in his earlier books on aspects of the Crusades. 
In other books Richard’s role as a poet may 
have been exaggerated, but the reader of this 
book would scarcely guess that Richard shared 
his family’s interests as a patron of poets and 
troubadours. The treatment throughout sticks 
to a narrative of events and battles in a rather 
old-fashioned manner. To be sure, current 
scholarship—and Brundage in this book—has 
gone far in deromanticizing the Lion Heart, 
but something has been lost in the process when 
almost nothing remains that would explain 
why Richard became the subject of legend and 
romance, In spite of its unevenness, this biog- 
raphy should be recommended to anyone with 
a general interest in the subject, and the his- 
torian would do well to consider the author’s 
interpretation of Richard’s character. Within 
his self-imposed limits Brundage has demon- 
strated that the historian has something to 
offer the general reader. 
à CHARLES R. YOUNG 


Duke University . 


GUY DEVAILLY. Le Berry du X* siècle au milieu 
du XIII’: Etude politique, religieuse, sociale et 
économique. (École Pratique des Hautes Études 
—Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences économiques 
et sociales. Centre de Recherches Historiques. 


Civilisations et sociétés, 19.) Paris: Mouton & 


Co. 1973. Pp. 636. 96 fr. 


The state doctoral thesis of Guy Devailly, pro- 
fessor of medieval history at the University of 
Rennes in Brittany, is a history of the central 
French province of Berry (the modern depart- 
ments of Cher and Indre), the capital of which 
is the city of Bourges. Devailly divides the 
three and one-half centuries of his history into 
three periods breaking at around 1080 and 
1180. During that time the people of Berry 
(Berrichons) experienced most of the vicis- 
situdes of their fellows in other French prov- 
inces: disappearance of royal power at the be- 
ginning, then rule by a local aristocracy, finally 
reassertion of royal authority at the end; de- 
cadence of the regional church, then intense 


religious reform; growth of population and . 


rural expansion; and the beginning of the 
emancipation of the peasant population in the 
thirteenth century. Devailly's book falls into the 
category of the provincial monograph, a cate- 
gory, distinguished in recent decades by works 
of French and Belgian historians like Georges 
Duby, Léopold Genicot, Marcel Garaud, Ga- 
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briel Fournier, and Philippe Dollinger. Like 
them Devailly bases his work mainly on the 
careful analysis of hundreds and thousands of 
charters, many unpublished. Like them he is 
concerned with the history of the aristocracy 
and peasantry and with economic develop- 
ment. But instead of limiting himself to social 
history, Devailly has sought to draw a fuller pic- 
ture of life in medieval Berry. First of all he 
has given considerable emphasis to political nar- 
rative. Slightly more than a quarter of the book 
is devoted to describing how the houses of 
Blois-Champagne, Anjou, Aquitaine, and Plan- | 


'tagenet struggled to gain control of Berry 


until the Capetians finally succeeded in the 
thirteenth century. Then the history of the 
Church, and especialy the Gregorian reform 
movement, commands almost as much attention 
as political history. 

To write a monograph of this kind requires 
immense reading, since the conscientious au- 
thor has to familiarize himself with the latest 
research in a host of different subjects ranging 
from religious reform to drainage of swamps 
and growth of towns. From my vantage point 
Devailly has done this task. well, but I think he 
would have enhanced the already considerable 
value of his work by more diligently compar- 
ing his findings with those of other historians 
on the same subjects. Rarely does he refer to 
social historians other than Duby and Genicot, 
and the relevant works of a number of con- 
temporary scholars such as Robert Fossier and 
Fournier are not even cited in the bibliog- 
raphy. : 

Despite the space given to political and 
ecclesiastical history, the bulk of the book deals 
with questions of society and economy. Because 
of deficiencies in the sources, the sections on 
the aristocracy lack the subtlety, the depth, and 
the richness of detail to be found in Duby and 
Genicot. About fifteen castellan families domi- 
nated the local aristocracy—there was no count 
after about 925, a small number for such a large 
province. Most descended from established 
families of the later Carolingian period, hence 
Devaily confirms the récent views of K. F. 
Werner and Genicot about the continuity of the 
early feudal aristocracy. As a result the transi- 
tion to the feudal society of the eleventh cen- 
tury came about in relative peace, not in 
anarchy. Devailly attributes relatively little im- 
portance to the building of castles in Berry, 
maintaining that already estáblished families 
first constructed them. Yet he is able to say 
very little about the dates and precise circum- 
stances of their construction. One striking con- 
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clusion is that most of the older castellan fam- 
ilies had died out or been replaced by the early 
thirteenth century, a sharp contrast to the con- 
tinuity of comparable dynasties in the Namu- 
rois and the Maconnais. Again there are almost 
no details on this development. Knights begin 
to appear in the charters of Berry around 
. 1025, just about the same time as in the Macon- 

nais and Poitou, and they formed a social 
group quite distinct from their noble lords, the 
castellans. Many knights succeeded here as else- 
where' in gradually pushing their way into the 
aristocracy in the twelfth century. Devailly's 
pages on them would have profited from more 
information on the total number of such fam- 
ilies, their geographical distribution, and the 
like, if indeed the sources would permit it. 

The sections on the Church are some of the 
best in the book, especially that on the Greg- 
orian movement, where one finds a concreteness 
of illustration and depth of documentation miss- 
ing on the aristocracy. The same qualities dis- 
tinguish his two chapters on the clearings and 
rural expansion movements in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, In this regard I would have 
welcomed a brief description of settlement pat- 
terns in Berry along the lines of André Déléage 
in his book on Burgundy. A map showing ham- 
lets, villages, and parish churches would have 
provided a very useful background to the text. 
On the other hand the book benefits from a 
number of excellent maps and charts. As ex- 
amples I mention the map on page 564 that 
shows the distribution of crops, meadowland, 
and vineyards in the province, or the one on 
page 571 that gives the circulation zones of 
the six different types of money used in the 
province around 1200. | 

What does this book add to our knowledge 
of the evolution of medieval French society? 
There can be no hesitation in saying that 
in its broad outlines it confirms conclusions 
already reached elsewhere rather than offering 
any Startling new hypotheses. Medieval Berry 
differed relatively little from other French prov- 
inces of the time. But to say this is not to 
depreciate the value of this book or of other 
similar enterprises. Enough regional mono- 
graphs of high quality have been written in 
récent years to reduce seriously the likelihood 
of radical new discoveries. The role of such 
studies now is to bring forth new evidence 
on the many disputed questions of the day and 
thereby to confirm, disprove, or modify current 
hypotheses. This Devailly has done well. 

GEORGE BEECH 
Western Michigan University 
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A. CHÉDEVILLE. Chartres et ses campagnes (XI°- 


` XIII s.). (Publications de l'Université de Haute- 


Bretagne, 1.) Paris: Éditions Klincksieck. 1973. 
Pp. 575. 88 fr. 


André Chédeville has written a definitive mono- 
graph on the social and economic development 
of the medieval Chartrain. Having described 
the composition of this region—consisting of 
three areas: the valleys of the Eure and the 
Loir, the grain-producing plain of the Beauce 
to the east, and the less fertile hills of the 
Perche to the west—he discusses the way in 
which it was settled, how it was cultivated, and 
how social relations were created in the process. 
'The second part of the book consists of an 
analysis of the social classes and the exercise 
of authority. The final part is devoted to the 
physical, social, and economic development of 
the city of Chartres. Throughout, his treatment 
is based mainly on the meticulous exploitation. 
of archival sources, particularly cartularies. 

'The growing population of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries produced settlers to bring 
new land under cultivation, usually under the 
cooperative sponsorship of lay and ecclesiastical 
lords. The Chartrain shared in the general re- 
vival of Europe, but because Chartres was not 
located on any major thoroughfare, it served 
only local economic needs and never became 
an important commercial, industrial, or finan- 
cial center. Consequently when the arable had 
reached its maximum extent in the mid-thir- 
teenth century, the Chartrain had reached the 
limits of its development. The population of 
the area and the size of the city increased only 
slightly in the next five hundred years. 

Chédeville's analysis of social groupings and 
terminology offers a wealth of new information, 
but no surprises. It mainly confirms that the 
divisions among the grands on the one hand 
and the humbles on the other show many local 
and chronological variations. Like other studies 
of this sort, the book tells virtually nothing 
about individuals but offers much about social 
functions—for example, the role of rural mayors 
and forms of credit available at the time. The 
sources are apparently uninformative about 
feudal relations and political administration 
in the area, but Chédeville finds that the au- 
thority of the count remained strong through- 
out the period, giving legitimacy to the power 
exercised by castellans and comital officials and 
retarding the development of communal in- 
stitutions in Chartres. 

The book is clear, well organized, and based 
on scrupulous scholarship. It is supplemented 
with charts, maps, photographs, and an an- 
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notated bibliography. Chedeville has completed 
another section of the mosaic of medieval Eu- 
rope’s social and economic development. 
JOHN C. MOORE 
Hofstra University 


M. R. MORGAN. The Chronicle of Ernoul and 
the Continuations of William of Tyre. (Oxford 
Historical Monographs.) New York: Oxford 
University’ Press. 1973. Pp. 204. $14.50. 


The importance of the collection of Old French 
chronicles known as the Conrinuation of Wil- 
liam of Tyre or Estoire d'Eracles and the ac- 
count usually designated ever since the edition 
of Mas Latrie in 1871 as the Chronique 
d'Ernoul et de Bernard le Tresorier has long 
been recognized by historians of the Crusades. 
The various manuscripts have been studied, 
classified, and edited. There has, however, re- 
mained doubt, first, as to the relation between 
the first part of the continuazion (that ending 
ca. 1231) and the Ernoul-Bernard chronicle 
and second, the precise roles of Ernoul and 
Bernard in producing the chronicle, one ver- 
sion of which, the Chronique d'Ernoul, men- 
tions Ernoul by name and the other omits it. 
For the historian there has also been the prob- 
lem that the first part of the Ernoul-Bernard 
chronicle presents instead of simply an Old 
French translation of William of Tyre’s His- 
toria, a brief summary of events that includes 
material not found in William of Tyre. 

Dr. Morgan has approached these and related 
problems with the twofold purpose of clarify- 
ing the structure of the first group of the 
continuations and determining insofar as pos- 
sible the original form of Ernoul's chronicle. 
Since her main concern is the relation be- 
tween the various texts of the continuation, 
which differ in often confusing ways, she has 
followed the generally accepted manuscript clas- 
sification system and the judgment of editors in 
selecting a representative manuscript for each 
text. One important exception is the choice of 
MS Saint Omer 722 for the ErnoulBernard 
chronicle. This was not known by Mas Latrie. 
For the text published by Mas Latrie she uses 
the term "the abrégé" in order "to distinguish 
it from the continuation proper . . . and 
from the other short chronicle, the Estoire 
d'Oultremer." 

It seems clear that Ernoul was in fact a 
servant of Balian of Ibelin in 1187, as the 
chronicle states, and that he later became an im- 
portant figure in Cyprus. If not a scholar, 
he was certainly a well-read man and may well 
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have known Latin. In addition to his later 
political prominence, indeed perhaps because 
of it, he was well versed in the legal develop- 
ments that distinguished the early thirteenth- 
century culture of the Latin orient. Morgan 
concludes, nevertheless, that the original Chron- 
ique d'Ernoul is not now extant but served as 
material for both the continuations and the 
abrégé. In short, his name should be asso- 
ciated with an original account now lost of the 
events before 1197. . 

Bernard le Trésorier, she feels, was definitely 
associated with the Monastery of Corbie. "His 
contribution as an original author is... very 
small, but he is the compiler of the 1232 abrégé. 
. . . To Bernard belongs the travail d'ensem- 
ble." It is his name, not Ernoul's, that should 
stand as the head of the work. 

‘The author's major contributions, therefore, 
have been to identify convincingly the roles of 
Ernoul and Bernard and to reduce to consid- 
erably greater order than hitberto thought 
possible the relations between the various texts. 
She also has a suggestive chapter, “The Place 
of the Continuations in Old French Litera- 
ture.” Whether viewed as historical source ma- 
terial or as literature these texts stand out 
among the few cultural contributions of that 
unique, French yet also in a special way orien- 
tal, civilization of the Latin East. 

Morgan's monograph is manifestly the result 
of painstaking, detailed, often meticulous exam- 
ination of the sources and all secondary ma- 
terial, historiographical and literary. It will be 
indispensable for the student of the Crusades 
and significant for the student of thirteenth- 
century vernacular literature. There are two ap- 
pendixes and a bibliography. 

MARSHALL W. BALDWIN 
New York University 


PIERRE-CLÉMENT TIMBAL, with the collaboration 
of JOSETTE METMAN and HENRI MARTIN. Les obli- 
gations contractuelles dans le droit frangais des 
XIII et XIV” siècles d'après la jurisprudence 
du Parlement. Volume 1. (Centre d'Étude d'His- 
toire Juridique.) Paris: Éditions du Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique. 1973. Pp. 
553. 128.40 fr. 


Professor Timbal has adapted the method of 
presentation used in his earlier study of the 
Hundred Years’ War -to the much more tech- 
nical subject of contract in French law, 1250- 
1400. In rigorously legal-brief form, he studies 
the contingencies of obligation by repeatedly 
asking the question: What did the Parlement 
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de Paris do when confronted by the various 
practical aspects of litigation in matters touch- 
ing contract? The substance of his answers is 
provided by 141 cases reproduced in their en- 
tirety and 463 cited cases from the Parlement 
registers. The “jurisprudence” of his title is 
precise, for he does not propose to analyze 
the content or diplomatic structure of contracts 
as they exist in chancery and notarial registers. 
His definitions and qualifications are as rigorous 
as his system of exposition, and the result in 
this first of two projected volumes is a thorough 
and interesting treatment in two parts of the 
validity and effects of contractual obligations, 
although it should be explained that the sec- 
' ond part dealing with effects is largely con- 
cerned with cessation or extinction of obliga- 
tion. 

Roman, canon, and customary law all had 
premises to offer on contract. Timbal has 
studied the reinforcement, rejection, and modi- 
fication of those premises by the Parlement in 
its daily work and frequently indicates the 
significance of this for the Civil Code. For ex- 
ample, canon law had so pre-empted and deter- 
mined legal preconceptions of usury by 1250 
that the Parlement quickly developed doctrine 
on this question and maintained it. In the 
more sophisticated matter of lesion, of injury 
or wrong committed in the stipulation of con- 
tractual details, the Parlement took its solu- 
tion almost entirely from Roman law but 
formed its doctrine slowly and hesitantly and 
for the most part after 1350. On the other 
hand, in the relatively simple matter of ex- 
istence or nonexistence of obligation, it wres- 
tled with new and different problems through- 
out the period, In all of this, the Parlement as 
a law court supplying remedy comes off with an 
impressive record of fairness, common sense, 
and a high level of juridical integrity. 

Of the three largest sections of the book, 
treating lésion, usury, and money of payment, 
the latter two have great value and interest 
for the economic and commercial historian as 
well as for the student of medieval French law. 
It is hoped that.the author will include in his 
second volume a glossary of dozens of technical 
terms some few of which must be obscure even 
to French scholars. 

FRANKLIN J. PEGUES 
Ohio State University 


A. J. MARTIN DUQUE et al. Peajes navarros: Pam- 
plona (1351), Tudela (1365), Sangiiesa (1362), 
Carcastillo (1362). (Cuadernos de trabajos de 
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historia, 1.) Pamplona: Universidad de Navarra. 
1973. Pp. 199. 


JAVIER ZABALO ZABALEGUI. La administraciôn del 
reino de Navarra en el siglo XIV. (Colecciön 
histórica de la Universidad de Navarra, 28.) 
Pamplona: Universidad de Navarra, Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras. 1973. Pp. 422. 


On the medievalist market, studies of public 
finance and taxation are currently enjoying a 
boomlet. In English alone one thinks imme- 
diately of W. Bowsky on Sienese communal fi- 
nances, E. A. R. Brown on tax morality, J. B. 
Henneman and Martin Wolfe on French royal 
revenues, and R. W. Kaeuper and Michael 
Prestwich on England. Few such studies ven- 
ture very far back out of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, preferring the security of its proliferating 
jungle of documentation to the sparse steppes 
of earlier eras. These two works on fourteenth- 
century Navarre join that company—one a 
modest collection of municipal tariff duties and 
the other an ambitious survey of governmental 
machinery, which focuses largely on financial 
administration. Both are fine examples of 
Spain’s ongoing contribution to this field. 

Peajes, the first volume of a new historical 
series, involves an intriguing methodology. 
Groups of graduate students have collaborated 
under their several directors, the authors, to 
put together a mini-edition of four customs 
registers (four others in this century’s registers 
have appeared elsewhere as articles, and the re- 
maining six will soon be published). The 
transcriptions provide a welcome addition to 
the growing supply of published peajes, a genre 
of source material valuable for many kinds of 
history. The four indexes, unexpectedly spaced 
throughout the compilation, are more than 
ample. The dense introductory essays repay 
close reading, especially for their statistical 
analyses and charts. 

These relatively inscrutable lists, which do 
not even reveal whether the given merchandise 
is exiting or arriving, or what might be its 
origin or destination, nevertheless drop clues 
by which to chart Navarre’s international 
economy. Thus in the first list seventy-six of 
the merchants are Castilians, sixty-nine are 
Arago-Catalans, eighty-six are from elsewhere in 
Europe, sixteen are Jews, and six are Moors. 
The bulk of expensive commodities flowed 
south from France; half of the most common 
item, oil, came west from Aragon. The com- 
modity lists offer no surprises and do not cap- 
ture the imagination like the more diversified 
peajes of Mediterranean Spain (duty lists, not 
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individual collections as here‘; recently pub- 
lished by Miguel Gual Camarena. Indeed the 
reader might profitably prepare for this Navar- 
rese.material by perusing that author's discus- 
sion, elaborate bibliography, and dictionary. 
Serviceable data can be gleaned from the pres- 
ent slight symposium for application to eco- 
nomic or social history, Romance linguistics, 
and cliometrics. Imitated as a tool for graduate 
instruction, it could revivify Cormant depart- 
ments. 

Administraciön, a doctoral thesis of 1966 fi- 


nally seeing daylight, is a solid, rather heavy: 


study in the classical pattern. Concentrating on 


the better-documented second half of the cen- ' 


tury and proceeding by titled subdivisions 
within subdivisions (like those Japanese dolls 
that open to reveal consecutively smaller inner 
dolls), it makes its steady way through the 
bureaucracies and functions of political gov- 
ernment (73 pages), finance (115 pages), the 
military (19 pages), and parliament (g pages), 
finishing with 30 pages of documents devoted 
to fiscal-economic matters. Wide coverage. 
touching every official, tax, and gear in the 
governmental machinery, of necessity imposes 
a certain superficiality at any given point. 
Unlike the similar work of Ludwig Klüpfel 
on Arago-Catalonia for the late thirteenth cen- 
tury, or Jesús Lalinde Abadía's tome on pro- 
curatorial mechanisms, the ensemble lacks 
grace. Presenting results as an outline, declin- 
ing frequently into catalogs, lists, and lexicons, 
it affects the reader like a raw note system, 
albeit vigorously organized. What confers a 
special value on the whole is its continuous 
roots in the Archivo General de Navarra, each 
item tied to a manuscript citation. This aspect, 
of course, is a consequence of and tribute to 
the monumental Catdlogo for its medieval fi- 
nance section by J. R. Castro (his successor 
Florencio Idoate has just issued its fiftieth vol- 
ume). Administración provides an instructive 
tour through the archive’s administrative data, 
replete with charts, statistics, maps, and inci- 
dental erudition. 
ROBERT IGNATIUS BURNS, S.J. 
University of San Francisco 


THEA BUYKEN. Die Constitutianen von Melfi 
und das Jus Francorum. (Abhandlungen der 
Rheinisch-Westfalischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, volume 51.) Opladen: Westdeutscher 
Verlag. 1973. Pp. 122. DM 32. 


The Constitutions of Melfi, or Liber Augus- ` 


talis, promulgated by Emperor Frederick II in 
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1231 have proved nearly as inexhaustible a 
source of fascination and debate for historians 
as their imperial Legislator. Ernst Kantorowicz 
called the Constitutions the first great codifica- 
tion of a state’s constitutional law since Jus- 
tinian, and in part he based upon it his concept 
of the medieval “liturgical state.” It has been 
called both the first “modern” law code and 
a veritable imitatio Justinianea. On the other 
hand, C. G. Mor, G. M. Monti, R. Trifone, 
and others have argued for greater continuity of 
the Constitutions with the Lombard and Nor- 
man past. Over fifteen years ago, a team of 
scholars, including the author of the present 
volume, announced collaboration on a critical 
edition of the Constitutions, an announcement 
followed by Dr. Buyken’s Das römische Recht 
in den Constilutionen von Melfi (1960), which 
appeared to be the first in a series of studies 
of major influences on the Frederician code. 
We now have the second study, along with 
advice that an edition of the Constitutions 
based on a Vatican manuscript—not the an- 
ticipated critical edition—is in press. While the 
project as initially conceived was greatly needed, 
the announced edition will be the first Latin 
edition in over a century—although Professor 
James Powell provided an English translation 
based on the Huillard-Bréholles edition along 
with a helpful introduction and bibliography 
in 1971, which pass unmentioned by Buyken— 
and the two studies of influence Buyken. has 
produced to date are most useful. In the pres- 
ent volume she examines the influence of Nor- 
man-Frankish customary law—especially feudal 
and administrative—on the Constitutions of 
Melfi. Both of her books are intended for spe- 
cialists; they are based on a lexicographic 
method that emphasizes legal terminology 
(Rechtswörter) and the use of the same or 
similar terms and words in different works. It is 
a detailed and complex process, and it offers 
both profit and peril: borrowings, filiations, 
and influences can sometimes be demonstrated 
with clarity, but the method can also confound 
similarity with influence (they may not be the 
same thing), and if too ambitiously and broadly 
applied the method can, as Walther Holtz- 
mann warned, be used to “demonstrate similar 
influence in almost any Latin text of ‘the 
Middle Ages.” Buyken has shown greater re- 
straint in this volume than in her last, as well 
as greater familiarity with recent literature, 
and here demonstrates the essential continuity 
of Frederick’s code with preceding Norman leg- 
islation, especially in matters of feudal custom, 
the peace, government, and administration. 
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Frederick was truly heir to the Norman eclectic 
genius, and his Constitutions were descendants 
of the Assizes of Ariano issued by Frederick’s 
grandfather Roger II in 1140. .Buyken’s study 
does not make use of contextual evidence to 
substantiate her findings, but the principal 
manuscript of King Roger’s Assizes, Bib. Vat. 
Lat. 8782, tends to support her lexicographical 
arguments. It is a late twelfth-century codex 
that reveals a juridical tradition in southern 
Italy extending unbroken from the Lombard 
Edict of Rothari in 643 through subsequent 
Lombard and Carolingian legislation and the 


resurrected Institutes of Justinian to the Assizes . 


of Ariano. This manuscript reveals the tradi- 
tion known to Piero della Vigna and the other 
jurists who assisted Frederick in the formation 
of his “new” code. Despite its brevity, Buyken’s 
book is thick in texture and contains nearly a 
thousand footnotes; a table of contents and 
bibliography would have been helpful. 

PAUL H. MOSHER 

University of Washington 


TETA E. MOEHS. Gregorius V, 996-999: A Bio- 
graphical Study. (Päpste und Papsttum, number 
2.) Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. 1972. Pp. viii, 
114. DM 48. 


This second volume of a biographical series on 
the papacy is the. first monograph-length discus- 
sion of Pope Gregory V in nearly a century. 
Teta Moehs justifies a new study of Gregory’s 
brief reign primarily on the basis of extensive 
additional documentation, especially as made 
available in volumes of the Regesta Imperii 
edited respectively by M. Uhlirz in 1956 and 
H. Zimmermann in 196g. She takes the mod- 
erately revisionist position that this first Ger- 
man pope was considerably more independent 
of his imperial cousin and patron, Otto III, 
than has been recognized. 

Gregory V emerges here as a pontiff well 
aware of Church tradition and of the potential 
in his office. Moehs stresses Gregory’s concern 
from the outset with reasserting papal preroga- 
tives and moral authority in Western Christen- 
dom, a policy reflected most obviously in a 
vigorously cultivated role as “protector of the 
monasteries.” Thus he conferred exemptions 
‘and immunities from local bishops and nobles 
on monastic houses throughout Europe and 
maintained a close friendship with the Abbot 
Abbo of Fleury, a leading advocate of monastic 
independence from. episcopal control. Above 
all, Gregory's active support of Cluny through 
grants of privilege—the first pope in this— 
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can be seen to have furthered considerably 
the effectiveness of that great reform institution. 

But Gregory’s exile from Rome by a turbu- 
lent local faction ended the promising first 
half year of his reign and began the rapid 
erosion of his position. When he returned to 
Rome early in 998 with a vengeful Otto III, 
Gregory had clearly become the emperor's 
man, another instrument toward realizing Otto’s 
dream of a Renovatio imperii Romanorum. Otto 
then presided with Gregory at synods whose 
decrees served the imperial will more than the 
papal. The author, however, goes beyond her 
sources in claiming so. firmly that Gregory was 
henceforth an unwilling accomplice to the im- 
perial cause. She also constantly uses the phrase 
"must have" to make inferences where “prob- 
ably" or "likely" would often be more ap- 
propriate in light of the fragmentary evidence. 

This sober account makes clear, nonethe- 
less, that Gregory V's pontificate, though abor- 
tive, foreshadows in important respects tbe 
Hildebrandine era of papal revival in the fol- 
lowing century. | 

. DONALD SULLIVAN 

University of New Mexico 


CHARLES M. DE LA RONCIÈRE. Un changeur floren- 
tin du Trecento: Lippo di Fede del Sega (1285 
env.-1363 env.) (École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes—VI° Section. Centre de Recherches His- 
toriques, Affaires et gens d’affaires, 36.) Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1973. Pp. 277. 


In an age when only princes and saints quali- 
fied for the order of biography, Lippo di Fede, 
money changer, was not even a, petty clerk in 
one of the big banking houses of the day. 
Starting with a small inheritance, his wife's 
dowry, and a purse full of florins, he went 
into currency exchange in 1314 and for the next 
nine years, operating alone, trafficked mainly in 
regional Italian coins and lent money. Now 
and then he acted the loan shark but he 
also lent at little or no. interest. His tricksy 
exchange manipulations were most successful 
during an interlude (1315-18) when Florentine 
silver currencies were especially unstable; 
Drawn, like many a Tuscan, by the solid 
smells of land, Lippo used his profits and 
skills to buy out some peasants àt Pontanico, 
just outside Florence, and he held.on to those 
lands through thick and thin. Realizing that 
he operated at too modest a level to profit in 
the changed monetary environment of Florence, 
he abandoned wife, home, and farms in 1828 to 
seek his fortune in France. There for thirty 
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years, at Pontoise and then Paris, he engaged 
first in money changing and usurious lending, 
then in trade. Although his first years abroad 
were profitable, he fell on bad times again, 
dropped from sight in 1334, and reappeared in 
Paris in 1350, henceforth to rely upon money 
sent to him by his sister. “Naked and without 


britches,” as he was later to be taunted by his - 


second wife (the first having died in 1331), he 
returned to Italy in 1353. He spent his last 
years trying to live off a few rents and the 
produce from his lands, borrowing money from 
a cousin, and bitterly regretting his late mar- 
riage in 1354 to a much younger woman, who 
claimed finely “chel ciesso dovella chacava era 
pit bello chio nonavea la boccha mia” (p. 245). 
In fixing the outlines of this man’s life—the 
‘major source is Lippo’s unpublished business 
diary—M. de la Ronciére has produced a work 
of the first rank. He puts his man squarely 
into the world of small money changers, chang- 
ing economic circumstances, city life (Florence), 
and village life (Pontanico). The book is se- 
verely empirical and yet imaginative too. There 
are charts enough and graphs, an easy han- 
dling of knotted subtleties, and a persistent 
attack on major questions. We look through 
Lippo into the life of the times, but where his 
ledger fails, he is presented to us in the life 
of the times through a richesse of other sources. 
In the process, we also find the author revo- 
lutionizing our view of the rural life around 
Florence, above all by providing some dazzling 
close-ups. 
LAURO MARTINES 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


LOUIS GREEN. Chronicle into History: An Essay 
on the Interpretation of History in Floren- 
tine Fourteenth-Century Chronicles. (Cambridge 
Studies in Early Modern History.) New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1972. Pp. vi, 177. 
$13.95. E 

Mr. Louis Green, senior lecturer at Monash 
University, has analyzed the contents of five 
chronicles written by Florentine writers of the 
fourteenth century: Giovanni Villani, his 
brother Matteo, Marchione di Coppo Stefani, 
the Anonymous whose oeuvre had once been 
attributed to Minerbetti, and Goro Dati. 
Green's is a rather traditional approach to in- 
tellectual history, the narrative falling some- 
where in between an explication de texte and 
a more general analysis of certain character- 
istics that strike the author as interesting. 
Through the analysis of these five works, 
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Green strives to gain an insight into the chang- 
ing character of the Florentine Weltanschau- 
ung of the trecento. Starting with Giovanni Vil- 
lani, to the eventual critical edition of whose 
chronicle he makes a very useful contribution 
in the book's two appendixes, he suggests that 
in the early trecento there existed in the minds 
of Florentine intellectuals a close connection 
between the supernatural and the natural. This 
connection, which tended to interpret his- 
torical events in light of a supernatural, divine 
schema, was undermined as a. result of the mid- 
century crisis. The Florentines of the second 
half of the fourteenth century tended to sep- 
arate the sphere of the natural from that of 
the supernatural, assigning the cause of change 
in the former to factors intrinsic to it. This 
separation of the two realms, which in Green's 
view was an important precondition to the de- 
velopment of humanism, did not, however, lead 
to a more rational and secular mentality. 
Rather, throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, there persisted in the minds of in- 
tellectuals a belief in supernatural forces, not 
necessarily as determining the quotidian course 
of human history, but rather now as portents 
and omens of impending cataclysmic, millen- 
nial disasters. 

Green's narrative is subtle and often ele- 
gant, and it succeeds in throwing some il- 
luminating insights on rather familiar texts. 
Quite clearly, there are problems with an ap- 
proach that uses five texts, written over the 
course of nearly a century, in order to establish 
the world view of an entire culture. But leav- 
ing aside the question of methodology, one must 
regret the fact that Green chose to write his 
book without consulting any manuscript 
sources; in fact, of the five texts that he stud- 
ied, there exists a good, critical edition only 
of one: that of Stefani's chronicle. Perbaps in 
the end, Green's greatest contribution could be 
that either he, or a reader of his interesting 
book, will be moved to undertake one of the 
major tasks still confronting historians of the 
Florentine trecento: the preparation of a mod- 
ern, critical edition of Giovanni and Matteo 
Villani's chronicles. 

ANTHONY MOLHO 
Brown University 


P. J. Jones. The Malatesta of Rimini and the 
Papal State: A Political History. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1974. Pp. ix, 372. 
$23.50. 

At long last, Philip Jones’s well-known Oxford 
thesis has appeared in print. The study has not 
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matured greatly in the quarter century since it 
was researched and written; in fact, except for 
a new introductory chapter and some updating 
of the footnotes and bibliography, the present 
work seems to be a virtually untouched version 
of most of the original. Hence this is only the 
very promising first work of someone who has 
become an accomplished historian. But even as 
it stands, the study is of considerable value. 
The story of the lordship of the Malatesta fam- 
ily over Rimini and other towns in the Ro- 
magna has badly needed a detailed scholarly 
account, and Jones has provided a clearly, if 
densely, written narrative based on a close 
study of the documentary and chronicle evi- 
dence in the manner of his former adviser, the 
late C. M. Ady. 

But as a specimen of uncompromising his- 
toire evénémentielle, this study lacks the in- 
sight, subtlety, and conceptual breadth of a 
truly great work of history. The theme of 
the book is the growth of papal power in the 
northernmost part of the Patrimony of St. 
Peter through the papacy's use of local lords 
as its vicars and military captains. In a series 
of narrative chapters, Jones skillfully shows how 
mutual interests dictated cooperation between 
the popes and the Malatesta in the early Renais- 
sance and how the growth of powerful neigh- 
bors doomed independent Malatesta rule in the 
sixteenth century. (In one of his too rare at- 
tempts at the epigrammatic, Jones contrasts 
the “war of the mice” in the Romagna with the 
“world war” between the great Italian states [p. 
110]) As a detailed, factual narrative, this 
work possesses the strengths and weaknesses of 
the empirical tradition of English historical 
scholarship. Jones has an obsession for depict- 
ing events only as contemporary evidence per- 
mits and for rigorously documenting each as- 
sertion and phrase. He excludes any hint of 
anachronism; he makes no use of the sophisti- 
cated techniques or daring hypotheses being de- 
veloped by present-day Renaissance historians; 
he is clearly most comfortable and telling when 
he permits the chroniclers to speak for them- 
selves in their own languages. 

As a result, the bulk of this study is a 
complex account of diplomatic maneuvering 
and political alliances that will deter all but 
the hardiest readers. And the last two chapters 
on Malatesta government, which are the most 
interesting parts, have in substance already ap- 
peared in print (English Historical Review, 67 
[1952] and in E. F. Jacob, ed., Italian Renais- 
sance Studies [1960]). With its massive bibliog- 
raphy, valuable appendixes, and authoritative 
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narrative, this book is a useful work of ref- 
erence, but it is not the excellent study of the 
Malatesta that such a skillful historian as Philip 
Jones is capable of writing. 
BENJAMIN G. KOHL 
Vassar College 


GHEORGHE CRONT. Institufii medievale román- 
esti: Infräfirea de moşie; Jurätorii [Medieval 
Romanian Institutions: Kinship; Jurors]. Acad- 
emia Republicii Socialiste Románia, Institutul 
de Istorie “N. Iorga." Biblioteca Istoricä, num- 
ber 18. Bucharest: Editura Academiei Repub- 
licii Socialiste Románia. 1969. Pp. 244. Lei 14. 


Gheorghe Cront’s systematic and careful study 
on kinship and jurors in medieval Romania 
has a dual purpose: first, to explain the specific 
Romanian character and characteristics of these 
two medieval institutions and second, to em- 
phasize the contemporary political doctrine of 
institutional development as a function of spe- 
cific national conditions. 

The main value of the study lies in the 
clarification, based on an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of primary sources, of the institution of 
kinship. Cront differentiates between personal 
kinship, characterized by the common need of 
defense against external threats to the security 


-of the community, and property kinship, based 


on the securing of personal-property rights by 
peasant and feudal lord alike, In his view prop- 
erty kinship was gradually abused by the feudal 
aristocracy for the express purpose of acquir- 
ing control over the property of the peasantry. 
In fact, according to the author, medieval Ro- 
manian serfdom was to a considerable extent 
a function of abuse of traditional property 
rights guaranteed through kinship. 

Cronj’s analysis of the jury system is some- 
what less original since it reinforces earlier find- 
ings to the effect that the jurors in medieval 
Romania were almost exclusively witnesses for 
either plaintiff or defendant in civil as well as 
in criminal cases. The rendering of verdicts was 
not in the purview of the jurors' functions and 
responsibilities. The author elucidates several 
heretofore obscure aspects of the medieval sys- 
tem of justice, particularly the rights of the 
ruling princes to assign jurors to either plain- 
tiff or defendant and to manipulate the jury 
system for their own ends. 

The author's findings and conclusions are 
persuasive with respect to the nature and char- 
acteristics of institutions. Less persuasive are his 
arguments in support of autochthonous Ro- 
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manian origins and evolution of the institu- 
tions themselves. Cront tends to minimize the 
impact of external prototypes and influences, 
particularly the Slavic and the Germanic. His 
contentions may be borne out by such supple- 
mentary evidence as he is likely to produce in 
future studies. The evidence submitted so far, 
however, is somewhat inconciusive in that re- 
spect. 

STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 

University of Colorado, 

Boulder 


EUGEN STÄNESCU, editor, Nicolae Iorga—lIstoric 
al Bizantului: Culegere de studii [Nicolae Iorga 
—Historian of Byzantium: A Collection of Stud- 
ies]. (Academia de Stiinte Sociale si Politice a 
Republicii Socialiste Romania, Institutul de 
studii sud-est europene. Bucharest: Editura 
Academiei Republicii Socialiste Románia. 1971. 
Pp. 250. Lei 18.50. 


In September 1974 Romania's Institute for the 
Study of Southeast Europe hosted an interna- 
tional conference in Bucharest. Among the 
participants were Romanian scholars trained by 
lorga (1871-1940), founder of the institute and 
currently considered his country's greatest his- 
torian. This thin anthology, assembled by a 
leading Byzantinologist who acknowledges the 
youth of the authors, treats these topics which 
were earlier investigated by Iorga: Byzantine 
historical] viewpoints, pre-Byzantine topics, the 
Latin East, the Crusades, Turco-Byzantine rela- 
tions, Byzantine literature, Byzantine art, and 
post-Byzantine analyses. Each chapter contains 
a brief French-language résumé, but scarcely suf- 
ficient to satisfy readers who vish to determine 
the precise contents of each chapter. Since so 
few of Iorga's works, and fewer of recent studies, 
have appeared in Western European languages, 
Romania's historians and publishers could fa- 
cilitate what they are apparently trying to 
achieve, namely vast foreign awareness of Iorga's 
historical contributions. Few non-Romanians 
possess fluency in Iorga’s native language. Ro- 
mania's scholarly output can gain an interna- 
tional audience if it appears in the more widely 
used European languages. 

SHERMAN D. SPECTOR 

Russell Sage College 


JACQUES LEFORT, editor. Actes d'Esphigménou. 
Volume 1, Texte; volume 2, Album. (Archives 
de l'Athos, number 6.) Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
1973. Pp. xiv, 250; 40 plates. 260 fr. the set. 
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The monastery of Esphigmenou on Mount 
Athos was founded in the tenth century and 
reached the height of its prosperity in the early 
fourteenth when it numbered two hundred 
monks and enjoyed a revenue of five hundred 
gold pieces. Its domains, to a total of about 
a thousand hectares, were mostly concentrated 
outside the Chalcidice peninsula, between Lake 
Bolbe and the Strymon River. It is with the 
story of these domains that the monastery's ar- 
chives are largely concerned. 

'The present edition, which replaces that by 
L. Petit and W. Regel (1906), contains thirty- 
one documents, nine of which had not been 
previously published. Five more documents, two 
of them forged, are relegated to an appendix. 
Chronologically they span the period from 1084 
to 1409 (?) but there is a gap of nearly two 
centuries between 1095 and 1258/59 (?) The 
majority of the documents pertain to the four- 
teenth century. The story that emerges from 
them is not entirely edifying. Esphigmenou 
was in continual conflict with its neighbors, 
the monasteries of Chilandar, Zographou, and 
Vatopedi, and this conflict over contested prop- 
erty sometimes assumed a violent form. We are 
told of the good monks of Vatopedi sallying 
forth with clubs and torches, destroying houses, 
and cutting down fruit trees. On other oc- 
casions forged titles of ownership were pro- 
duced. Owing to the substantial gap in the ar- 
chives, it is not clear by what process Esphig- 
menou, already rich in the eleventh century, 
built up its possessions: the earliest list of them 
is the one dated in this edition to 1258/59. 
'There can be no doubt, however, that in the 
next century Esphigmenou fared very well un- 
der Serbian rule: Stephen Dusan’s chrysobull 
of 1346 (no. 22) refers specifically to the monks’ 
good will toward his Imperial Majesty, for 
which they were duly rewarded. Restoration 
of Byzantine sovereignty spelled financial ruin, 
but when the Turks established themselves at 
Serres in 1383 and Thessalonica in 1387, Es- 
phigmenou managed to recoup some of its 
losses thanks to the friendly relations it had 
formed with the conquerors. Document num- 
ber 30 of the year 1393 (here published for the 
first time) is particularly interesting in this re- 
spect: not only does it shed new light on the 
occupation of "Thessalonica by the Turks, but 
it also shows us how at this "dark hour" the 
Athonite monasteries were scrambling to extend 
their landholdings at each other's expense. 

Lefort's edition conforms to the high stand- 
ards set up by Paul Lemerle and his collab- 
orators. The Greek texts are given in a diplo- 
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matic edition that may be verified by com- 
parison with -the photographic reproductions, 
and they are accompanied by French summaries 
as well as by chronological, prosopographical, 


and topographical discussions. The situation’ 


and extent of the monastery’s estates are fully 
treated and illustrated with tables and sketch 
maps. This is an excellent piece of work for 
which all students of Byzantine history will be 
grateful. ; 
CYRIL MANGO 
Exeter College, 
Oxford 
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DAVID KUNZLE. History of the Comic Strip. Vol- 
ume 1, The Early Comic Strip: Narrative Strips 
and Picture Stories in the European Broadsheet 
from c. 1450 to 1825. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press. 1973. Pp. 
471. $35.00. 


English lacks a word for the almost entirely 
uncomic prints described in this fascinating 
book. Kunzle defines “comic strips” as sequences 
of four or more separate images with sub- 
servient text, published for moral or topical 
propaganda. This omits the straight news re- 
porting in pictures that began with prints like 
Dürer's Monstruous Pig, a subject well worth 
a separate book. Kunzle’s scope is best con- 
veyed by quoting his table of contents: “Re- 
ligous Propaganda (c. 1450-1550)”; “France and 
the Netherlands (c. 1560-1620)”; “The Thirty 
Years War (1618-48)”; "The Dutch Republic 
(1653-89)”; "England (c. 1605-1710)”; “Private 
Crime, Public Execution”; “Vices and Follies”; 
“Marriage”; “Rakes and Harlots"; “Hogarth”; 
“Narrative Art after Hogarth”; “The Caricature 
Comic Strip (1787—1826)"; and "Narrative Art 
on the Continent." It is at first startling to 
have the book end with Goya's Caprichos 
and Diasters of War, but the unusual con- 
text bring out a latent and important 
meaning in these familiar works of art. 
The propaganda in this volume only incident- 
ally and occasionally conveys the actual look of 
the times, but it is a unique document of the 
vituperative passions that forced the events into 
being. ' ` 
The coffee-table size of the volume suggests 
just another parade of pretty pictures, but this 
ample format is needed to clarify the details 
that crowd meaning into these preaching pic- 
tures. The reproductions often make the darks 


muddy and impacted, either because the half- : 


tone plates were etched for too much contrast, 
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or, more probably, because clear photographs 
could not be made at the European historical 
societies where most of the. originals are housed. 
Kunzle provides a. clear description of the main 
collections and a comprehensive index to his 
outstanding and illuminating study. 

A. HYATT MAYOR 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

New York City 


JOHN H. LANGBEIN. Prosecuting Crime in the 
Renaissance: England, Germany, France. (Stud- 
ies in Legal History.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1974. Pp. ix, 321. $14.95. 


In the long debate over the autonomy of Eng- 
lish legal development, J. P. Dawson. recently 
argued, in his History of Lay Judges (1960), that 
the adoption of inquisitorial techniques by the 
Chancery owed nothing to the influence of 
Roman canonical procedure. Professor Lang- 
bein has now performed a similar service for 
the indigenous development of common-law 
criminal investigations by justices of the peace 
in the sixteenth century. Two Marian statutes 
of 1554 and 1555 required J.P.’s to conduct a 
brief preliminary examination of suspected 
criminals and their accusers, write a summary 
of the proceedings, and present it to the itiner- 
ant judges at the next assizes. While W. S. 
Holdsworth and others have taken these statutes 
to represent a more or less conscious at- 
tempt to model English criminal procedure on 
“those new and effective [Roman canonical] 
codes of procedure” lately appearing in Con- 
tinental states, Langbein presents considerable 
evidence to the contrary. 

Although the statutes unwittingly helped to 
transform the J.P. from a trier into a prosecu- 
tor, says Langbein, their purpose was to elicit 
an examination much less rigorous and system- 
atic than called for by Roman canonical pro- 
cedure, much more geared to the preservation 
of the petty jury as a trier of fact. The statutes 
can be adequately explained in terms of Eng- 
lish experience, for both by legislative authority 
and by reason of exigency, J.P.’s were already 
conducting and recording preliminary examina- 
tions before 1554. 

Not only was the influence of Continental 
codes unnecessary; it would also have been 
difficult to Anglicize. In the second half of the 
book, Langbein analyzes the German Consti- 
tutio Criminalis Carolina of 1532 and the 
French royal ordinance of Villers-Cotterets of 
1539 (relevant parts of which are translated in 
the appendix), two important codes that could 
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have provided Roman canonical inspiration 
and example for the Marian statutes. In both 
countries, however, Inquisitionsprozess long 
antedated the sixteenth century. Langbein de- 
scribes its development and shows that neither 
ordinance introduced the kind of new pro- 
cedure Holdsworth assumed, but rather that 
they regulated certain abuses and difficulties 
in current practice. The author feels that since 
they addressed problems peculiar to their respec- 
tive countries, neither of them could have been 
useful to the drafters of the Marian statutes. 
Continental influence on England may not yet 
be disproven, but the burden of proof seems 
now to be on its proponents. 

In the process of explaining why the dif- 
ferences among these prosecutorial systems are 
as important as any broad parallels in inquisi- 
torial procedure, Langbein has produced an 
enlightening comparative study of late medieval 
and Renaissance criminal prosecution. The un- 
initiated reader may find it difficult to piece to- 
gether a comprehensive picture of English pro- 
cedures, since the author presumes considerably 
more knowledge on the part of his readers in this 
area than in his treatment of Germany and 
France. The curious may wish for a more com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject than the 
author’s primary interests allowed and will 
also regret the absence of a bibliography. The 
stylist may find the prose somewhat cumber- 
some and repetitive at times. But the grateful 
must thank Langbein for a rewarding and 
much-needed study. 

RICHARD R. BENERT 
Lafayette College 


DONALD NUGENT. Ecumenism in the Age of the 
Reformation: The Colloquy of Poissy. (Harvard 
Historical Studies, volume $89.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1974. Pp. xi, 
258. $14.00. 


It is disagreeable to be negative about a book 
motivated by the best precepts of unbiased 
scholarship and Christian charity, one written 
by a scholar who advises that we “advance Holy 
Writ in one hand and Herodotus in the other.” 
For Professor Donald Nugent clearly is en- 
gaged through his researches into the attempts 
at Christian union during the Reformation 
and Counter Reformation in learning from 
sixteenth-century failures how ecumenism might 
succeed in the twentieth century. But admir- 
able intent and careful scholarship are not 
sufficient to make this study really useful, either 
as history or as advocacy. 
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With impressive scholarship and thorough 
impartiality, Professor Nugent constructs a 
fairly readable narrative of the last serious at- 
tempt at reconciliation between the rival re- 
ligious allegiances in the crisis of the sixteenth- 
century Reformation. The motivations and 
policies of Pius IV, Catherine de’ Medici, and 
the enigmatic Charles de Guise, the cardinal 
of Lorraine—before and during the Colloquy 
of Poissy—are examined in depth and with 
sympathy. Nugent expresses what he feels is- 
his unique position vis-a-vis his predecessors, 
that religious schism in the sixteenth century 
should not be regarded as normative, and, as a 
result, he tends to play down considerably the 
relevance of theological differences between 
Catholics, Lutherans, and the Reformed Chris- 
tians. He justifies his effort in the belief “that 


.an ecumenical age best understands ecumen- 


ism.” 

But it is precisely this assumption of modern 
ecumenical insight that is most questionable. 
None will dispute that in the twentieth cen- 
tury Christians no longer feel passionately 
about theological controversies concerning the 
Real Presence or liturgical opposition to the 
use of images. Christians in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for very good reason, took these matters 
very seriously indeed, for they were of utmost 
importance. The modern ecumenical and 
“irenic” viewpoint, in the name of tolerance 
and charity, undermines the ability to under- 
stand the more contentious past. Accordingly, 
Nugent expresses too many negative opinions 
about the Council of Trent, largely because it 
did not try “to assimilate the Protestant genius.” 
One might ask why the Tridentine prelates 
and theologians should have made greater ef- 
forts at accommodating the Protestants. Prob- 
ably they understood all too clearly their dif- 
ferences with the Protestants and took these 
differences quite seriously, more seriously than 
French politiques with other insights and other 
purposes. To Professor Nugent's ecumenism one 
should apply the corrective of Yves Congar’s 
Vraie et Fausse Réforme dans l'Eglise, a study 
much more historically aware of the relevance 
of the divisive theological issues of the Refor- 
mation. 

NORMAN RAVITCH 
University of California, 
Riverside 


HAYDEN WHITE. Metahistory: The Historical 
Imagination in Nineteenth-Century Europe. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 


1973. Pp. xii, 448. $15.00. 
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This is a daring, ingenious, and sometimes be- 
wildering tour de force. White has produced a 
profoundly original “critique of historical rea- 
son,” based not upon the usual fare of idealist 
metaphysics or the logic of predictive science 
but upon linguistics—a discipline that may be- 
come the novum organon of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The author presents a unified field theory 
of history, which takes its departure from the 
linguistic structures and figurative language im- 
plicit in the historical writing of the great prac- 
titioners—Michelet, Ranke, Tocqueville, Burck- 
hardt—and theorists—Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, 
Croce—of the “classical age” of history. 

The novelty of the work lies not with its 
components but in their systematic combina- 
tion and deft application to concrete issues. 
In fairness it must be said that White’s style 
of exegesis is almost impossible to recapitulate 
in abbreviated form; one must see it at work. 
He acknowledges his debt to structuralism, the 
typology of explanations of Stephen Pepper, the 
literary criticism of Kenneth Burke and North- 
rop Frye, Karl Mannheim’s sociology of knowl- 
edge, and above all, Vico’s “new science” and 
its vision of history as a cycle of consciousness 
rooted in poetic tropes and figures of speech. 
From this formidable arsenal White has fash- 
ioned a “poetic logic” of historical discourse 
that enables him to cut across (or below) the 
conventional categories and schools of historical 
thought. 

The method is uniformly and unabashedly 
formal: White asserts that the historian con- 
fronts his data in a manner akin to that by 
which a grammarian approaches a new lan- 
guage. The historical work consists of various 
manifest and latent “levels of engagement”: 
esthetic, epistemological, and ethical—but all 
patently linguistic in nature. The historian must 
employ a mode of emplotment—Romantic, 
Tragic, Comic, or Satirical; a mode of explana- 
tion—Formist, Mechanistic, Organicist, or Con- 
textualist; and a mode of “ideological implica- 
tion"—Apnarchist, Radical, Conservative, or 
Liberal. Internal affinities and homologies 
among these modes constitute the interpretive 
Strategy or “style” of the work. The strategies 
can be reduced to four “linguistic protocols,” 
corresponding to Vico’s four master tropes of 
Metaphor, Metonymy, Synecdoche, and Irony. 
These tropes provide the “deep grammar” of 
the historical account. 

History is not a realistic transcription “wie 
es eigentlich gewesen ist” but a linguistic con- 
struct (“verbal icon”) of figures of speech en- 
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tailing vast but largely hidden assumptions. 
History is not mimesis but poesis. White's 
thesis plumbs the paradox implicit in the two 
senses of "literal" conveyed in the notion of 
a literal past we must perforce think "in 
terms of our terms"—a self-evident but highly 
unsettling observation (White cites Nietzsche: 
“Our science is still the dupe of linguistic 
habit”). In delineating four different styles of 
realism, White shows that their standard of ob- 
jectivity is defined by internal relations among 
the levels of engagement: there is no historical 
Ding an sich. Ranke’s history is no more ob- 
jective than Croce’s, any more than the German 
language is “truer” than French; they are 
simply and irreducibly different systems of dis- 
course. 

White has taken considerable pains to avoid 
systemmongering, but his analysis suffers from 
a certain hardening of the categories. The 
solemnly upper-case concepts confer a some- 
what vatic quality to the work. Although he 
admits that the best thinkers tended to mix 
their metaphors and figures, his tracing of 
homologies tends to assume an almost ritualistic 
predictability. We are not obliged to take at 
face value the historicist claims for the ''diver- 
sity’ and “individuality” of things, but in 
White’s bal démasqué the surfaces get lost in 
the deeper paradigm. The tendency to see Irony 
lurking behind every post is sometimes more 
bothersome than illuminating. The resolution 
of dialectics into a trope—for example, in 
Marx’s analysis of the riddle of money—is 
elegant but ultimately unpersuasive. White’s 
occasionally arcane coinages—"motifically-en- 
coded," “de-ideologized,” “de-naming”—turn the 
latent level into plain archetypal murk. One 
might also be led to challenge his purely formal 
and ultimately reflexive model of language. To 
use the structuralist terms, historical discourse 
is parole as well as langue: it has semantic ref- 
erence to an experienced world in addition to 
syntactic structure. “Discourse is not life”—as 
the structuralists never tire of reminding us— 
but that does not make it nonrecitative music 
or symbolist poetry. However falteringly or ob- 
liquely (that is, metaphorically), historical dis- 
course concerns itself with real existence as 
well as formal coherence. One wonders at 
White’s wholesale adoption of formalism, es- 
pecially in light of his own careful treatment of 
the objections of Hegel and Croce to precisely 
this position. 

White avows that his book is framed in the 
Ironic mode—appropriate to a discipline, and 
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epoch, which has lost its customary certainties 
and “historical faith.” The reader cannot fail 
to recognize that his perspective is the residual 
outcome of the very doctrinal antagonisms to- 
ward which it is deployed, But there is a vision- 
ary as well as critical thrust to his thesis: after 
indicting academic historians for their “theo- 
retical torpor” and complacent consensus model 
of historiography, he suggests that history, if 
conceived mythopoetically, can change the 
world as well as interpret it. There is a position 
“beyond Irony” that furnishes che grounds for 
a new historical consciousness liberated from 
its old habits and shibboleths. White has pro- 
vided a comprehensive theoretical framework 
that transcends the cordon sanitaire between 
“history proper” and the various forms of 
philosophy of history. Despite a few dark and 
tight corners, this impressive synthesis casts a 
very new light. 

MICHAEL ERMARTH 

Dartmouth College 


MICHAEL GLOVER. The Peninsular War, 1807— 
1814: A Concise Military History. Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books. 1974. Pp. 431. $16.00. 


Michael Glover has long been recognized as an 
authority on the military history of the age of 
Wellington. He is also known as a writer of 
outstanding narrative skill. In all of his books, 
particularly The Legacy of Glory and Welling- 
ton as Military Commander, he has shown a 
remarkable ability to marshal facts and state 
clearly his conclusions. In The Peninsular War, 
7807-1814: A Concise Military History, he has 
written another superb book of sure-footed 
scholarship and sustained power. 

The Peninsular War begins with a survey 
of Europe in 1807 and a summary statement 
about the arms and men in Spain. Then the 
curtain rises, and the action begins as “the lure 
of the dream” leads Napoleon to disaster. The 
titles of the sections suggest the content: “The 
French Initiative, October 1807-May 1809,” 
“The War in the Balance, June 1809- 
December 1811,” “The British Initiative, 1812,” 
“The Liberation of Spain, January-September 
1813,” and “The Invasion of France, October 
181g-April 1814." Each chapter contains a series 
of footnotes, excellent maps showing battle 
plans and details of actions, and well-selected 
illustrations. There are six appendixes contain- 
ing bibliographical notes, a list of British regi- 
ments that took part in the Peninsular War, 
the staff of the British army in the Peninsula, 
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the commanders of the French army in Spain, 
outlines of the organization of the French army 
at various periods of the war, the orders of 
battle of the British army at the main battles, 
and a good bibliography. 

Throughout the pages of the book are vivid 
descriptions of maneuvers, battles, and sieges; 
details of weapons, tactics and strategy; the 
tough tasks of communication and transport; 
army plundering; the inefficient and easily 
rattled Spanish and Portuguese officers; the 
abominable weather; the blood and agony of 
conflict; and the terrible pathos of the simple 
statements of the ordinary soldier on the edge 
of death. Apt remarks and quotations leap and 
shine on almost every page. Here, for instance, 
is one of Wellington’s sentences that Michael 
Glover might well have put at the front of his 
book: “I will tell you the difference between 
Soult and me: when he gets into a difficulty, 
his troops don’t get him out of it; mine always 
do” (p. 306). 

GOLDWIN SMITH 
Wayne State’ University 


ERNST ZIEGLER. Jacob Burckhardts Vorlesung 
iiber die Geschichte des Revolutionszeitalters in 
den Nachschriften seiner Zuhörer: Rekonstruk- 
tion des gesprochen Wortlautes. Basel: Schwabe 
& Co. Verlag. 1974. Pp. 648. 


A considerable—in his own intention, the pre- 
dominant—part of Jacob Burckhardt's academic 
activities consisted in the lectures he offered, 
through nearly half a century, at his Univer- 
sity of Basel: and it is significant that two of 
his most famous works, the Weligeschichtliche 
Betrachtungen and the Griechische Kulturge- 
schichte are in fact posthumous publications of 
lectures. One more of his most popular courses, 
repeated twelve times from 1859 to 1881, which 
covers a field of Burckhardt’s particular concern 
and insight, has now been made available 
through Dr. Ziegler’s reconstruction: the Ge- 
schichte des Revolutionszeitalters. It consists of 
three major sections centering around the 
stages and crosscurrents of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789, preceded by the analysis of the 
European scene in the second half of the 
eighteenth century and followed by the career 
of Napoleon to the zenith of his power. 

Quite a few of his notes for this course, 
preserved among the vast amount of Burck- 
hardtiana in the Staatsarchiv of Basel, have 
been selected by Emil Dürr for the Historische 
Fragmente in volume 7 of Burckhardt’s Werke 
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and recently analyzed in volume 5 of Werner 
Kaegi's Biography. Considering Burckhardt’s re- 
pute as an unsurpassed master of the spoken 
word, Ziegler goes beyond these notes in his 
successful attempt to establish, at least approxi- 
mately, the lecture on the Age of the Revolu- 
tion as it was presented to the audience by 
making use, for the first time, of the notes taken 
by the attending students. It is fortunate that 
ten of these notebooks survive, and five of 
them even cover the same semester (1867-68); 
this is important, since, even with Burckhardt's 
mastery of oral presentation, certain variations 
from year to year were unavoidable. The pains- 
taking deciphering of these notebooks, in part 
written in antiquated stenography and repro- 
ducing the language of the lecture with a vary- 
ing degree of exactness, and the concomitant 
comparison have made it possible to reconstruct 
the essential form of Burckhardt's lectures, con- 
firmed also by numerous parallels in both style 
and thought with his utterances in his other 
writings and correspondence. 
" While it is obvious that a century of addi- 
tional research and the experience of a more 
violent age of revolution has invalidated some 
of his statements, his ability in describing and 
analyzing the behavior of both individuals and 
masses in situations of crisis stands out unim- 
paired. So does his comprehensive view of the 
entire Western world, from Russia—whose in- 
creasing Drang nach Westen he keenly ob- 
serves—to the young power of the United States 
—with a high appreciation of George Washing- 
ton. The tragedy of history is enlivened by his 
striking pictures of the leading personalities, 
from the protagonists of the Revolution and 
Napoleon to Frederick II, Maria Theresa, Jo- 
seph II, and Catherine of Russia. In addition. 
to extensive notes and bibliography, the book 
offers an essay on Burckhardt’s appearance and 
style as an academic teacher, a complete list of 
his courses at the university from 1844 to 
1892, and a detailed description of the students’ 
notes. 

FELIX WASSERMANN 

Marquette University 


JOACHIM HOFFMANN. Deutsche und Kalmyken, 
1942 bis 1945.. (Einzelschriften zur militärischen 
‚Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges, 14.) Frei- 
burg: Verlag Rombach. 1974. Pp. 214. 


Inhabiting the dry steppes northwest of the 
Caspian Sea and west of the Lower Volga, the 
Kalmucks are a Mongolic people and followers 
of the Lamaist branch of the Buddhist religion. 
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From 1935 the region was an autonomous So- 
viet socialist republic, although it resisted 
strongly Soviet efforts to reduce the importance 
of religion, collectivize agriculture, and replace 
the nomadic, pastoral life of a great number 
of the inhabitants with a more settled and regi- 
mented existence. In the summer of 1942 Kal- 
mykia was caught in the path of the German 
offensive against Russia. In fact, the two major 
German spearheads bypassed the region, but 
Hitler thought it advisable to protect their 
flanks by dispatching the Sixteenth Motorized 
Infantry Division to occupy the area. Despite 
initial fears and suspicions when the Germans 
arrived, the Kalmucks soon found themselves 
well treated by their invaders and began to 
collaborate actively. In consequence, when So- 
viet forces retook the area, the Kalmuck popu- 
lation as a whole was punished; the republic 
was dissolved and partitioned, fierce reprisals 
were taken, and, while some of the population 
managed. to escape westward, the majority were 
moved into exile in Soviet Central Asia. Not 
until Khrushchev's speech to the Twentieth 
Party Congress were moves made officially to re- 
habilitate the Kalmucks. In 1957 they were re- 
stored to their former territories, and in July 
1958 the area regained the status of an au- 
tonomous republic. 

In this short but exhaustively researched 
study Dr. Joachim Hoffmann has provided a 
thorough analysis of German-Kalmuck collab- 
oration, placing it within the context of tradi- 
tional Kalmuck resistance to Russification and 
the intense popular resentment for Soviet na- 
tionality policies. He shows the distortions of re- 
cent Soviet history on the subject and describes 
the care with which the German army built up 
respect among the occupied population. There 
were few excesses, local needs and sentiments 
were wisely considered, and some Germans, like 
Dr. Otto Doll, even became popular heroes. 
One terrible exception to this moderation was 
the mass execution of eighty to onehundred Jews 
from Elista in September 1942, although, Hoff- 
mann argues, this was carried out by an Ein- 
saizgruppe (mobile killing squad) without the 
knowledge of the Sixteenth Motorized Infantry. 
There was considerable military collaboration . 
by the Kalmucks, and Hoffmann, primarily a 
military historian, devotes a large portion of the 
book to the recruitment of a Kalmuck Cavalry 
Corps and its role in the fighting of 1943. The 
weakness of the study, apart from an excessive 
bias in favor of the Wehrmacht, lies in its nar- 
row focus: in a failure to speculate upon the 
relationship of German soldiers to the avowed 
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racial ideology of the Reich and a further neg- 
lect to examine as a whole Nazi policies toward 
national groups in the east. In April 1941 Al- 
.fred Rosenberg drew up a plan for a careful, 
pragmatic ethnic policy in the east, accom- 
panied by the granting of religious toleration 
and the breaking up of collective farms as a 
means of winning local support. This policy was 
never tried, for Hitler was not interested in 
liberating minority peoples or in bargaining 
with Ukrainian separatists. The German occu- 
pation was savage even where villagers, espe- 
cially in the Ukraine, at first welcomed the 
invaders. The: events in Kalmykia, a less im- 
portant area where racial ideology was not al- 
lowed to interfere with decisions, reveal that 
a policy of understanding and mutual respect 
between August 1942 and January 1943 
achieved considerable results. Many Kalmucks 
supported General Vlasov's “army of libera- 
tion,” which the German Isaders were des- 
perate enough to make use of in the fall of 
1944. Whether Hoffmann believes that a pol- 
icy of exploiting the antagonisms between Rus- 
sians and the minority nationalities could, at 
any point, have constituted a serious threat to 
the integrity of the USSR is unclear. That 
Stalin recognized a threat in such a strategy is 
demonstrated by the mass postwar deporta- 
tions of ethnic groups from the areas that Ger- 
mans had occupied. 

G. G. FIELD 

State University of New York, 

College at Purchase 


IU. M. SAPRYKIN. Sotstal’no-politicheskie vzgliady 
angliiskogo krest’ianstva v XIV-XVII vv. [Social 
and Political Opinions of the English Peasantry 
in the 14th to 17th Centuries]. [Moscow:] Iz- 
datel’stvo Moskovskogo Universiteta. 1972. Pp. 
320. 


Based on his lectures in courses and seminars 
at Moscow State University, Saprykin’s volume 
is a Marxist, interpretation of the maturation 
of the sociopolitical ideology of the English 
peasantry and plebs from John Bull to Gerard 
Winstanley. As such, the focus of attention is 
on proving the development of a class con- 
sciousness and of a class struggle in the transi- 
tion period from full feudalism to nascent 
capitalism. Throughout his discussion Saprykin 
insists on the independence of the process of the 
genesis and historical significance of the class 
character of social ideas in political thought. 
Although he admits that he treats religious, 
legal, ethical, and esthetic views of the peasantry 
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only partially, insofar as necessary to better ex- 
plain social and political ideas and no more, he 
does not dismiss them summarily for he clearly 
agrees that the idea of civil and property equal- 
ity comes from the concept of the equality of all 
men as children of God as taken from the Bible. 
Nor does he insist that any peasant struggle in 
the Middle Ages was anything but a rare and 
rather primitively developed manifestation. Sup- 
port for arguments is derived from a wide 
range of sources: political and religious trea- 
tises, poetry, ballads, chronicles of the time, 
and references to leading works of Soviet and 
Western historiography of a later period. E 
The volume consists of four chapters, by cen- 


_turies, and an introduction. It contains neither 


an index nor a bibliography. The major lack 
in the monograph is the absence of a sum- 
marizing chapter of conclusions, although each 
chapter has its individual summary. A. startling 
contrast to the serious tone and generally care- 
ful attention to detail in this book is the un- 
believable accumulation of spelling and typo- 
graphical errors in the English footnotes—for 
example, a different spelling of "Shakespeare" 
in each of three successive footnotes on the 
same page. . 

Whether the reader agrees with Saprykin or 
not, his monograph provides an approach usu- 
ally not evaluated in depth in the training of 
most scholars of English history. 

: ADELE K. DONCHENKO 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


P. 5. CROWSON. Tudor Foreign Policy. (Modern 
British Foreign Policy.) New York: $t. Martin’s 
Press. 1973. Pp. xiii, 288. $10.95. 


In this thoughtful study Crowson begins by 
pointing out that although defense was the pri- 
mary motive of foreign policy, those rulers who 


' waged war out of dynastic ambition or crusad- 


ing zeal met a genuine psychological need in 
their subjects. He adds that a nation’s health 
depends in part “on its vision of a role in 
world affairs.” The author carefully analyzes 
the actions of each ruler in foreign affairs. He ` 
describes the patient diplomacy by which Henry 
VII redirected. French expansion away from 
northern Europe toward Italy where it did not 
threaten England or the Netherlands, and he 
then forestalled the danger that France might 
again turn northward by building up English 
naval power and forming defensive alliances 
with France's neighbors. 

Against these achievements Henry VIII's ag- 
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gressive policies stand in sharp contrast. Yet 
Crowson believes that Henry’s wars were bene- 
ficial in the sense that they tended to forge a 
close bond between the king and his people. He 
seems overly generous, however, in claiming 
that Henry entered war with France in 1548 
in order to restore national unity at a time 
when the country was suffering from religious 
and political divisions. J. J. Scarisbrick is closer 
to the truth when he says that English par- 
ticipation in this war resulted from a revival 
of the king’s martial ardor against France. 
Crowson is probably right, however, in stating 
that Henry’s policies at home and abroad 
helped Englishmen achieve a greater sense of 
unity and become conscious of themselves as 
belonging “to an island state detached from 
Europe, outward looking and yet defiant of 
intruders.” s 

He explains clearly the factors that influenced 
Anglo-Spanish diplomacy during Elizabeth’s 
reign. English statesmen wished to preserve 
Philip II's political authority in the Nether- 
lands in order to prevent French expansion 
into that area. They opposed only a Spanish 
military presence in the Low Countries because 
it constituted a threat to England's security. 
Mary Stuart's continued existence as a prisoner 
in England at first restrained Philip from ag- 
gression against Elizabeth, since her overthrow 
would result in Mary's elevation to the English 
throne and in the creation of a powerful 


French Guise empire. (This danger incidentally 


had caused Philip to befriend Elizabeth during 
her sister's reign, not consider her execution, 
as the author suggests.) Spanish policy changed 
by 1580, according to Crowson, in part because 
of Philip’s reassessment of forces in France 
where the power of the Guises had been 
weakened and where there now existed the pos- 
sibility of a united politique or Protestant na- 
tion. He therefore made himself the patron 
of the Guises and of Mary Stuart, and he be- 
came more actively hostile toward Elizabeth. 
"Though not a work of detailed scholarship 
like R. B. Wernham's Before the Armada: The 
Emergence of the English Nation, 1485-1588 
(1972), this book is a competent, well-written 
survey.of Tudor foreign policy. Crowson not 
only has described the long-term developments 
but also has made clear the day-to-day per- 
plexities faced by leaders of a small country 
who realized that "one urilucky error" might 
bring disaster upon them. 
AMOS C. MILLER 
University of Houston 
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BARRETT L. BEER. Northumberland: The Po- 
litical Career of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick 
and Duke of Northumberland. [Kent, Ohio:] 
Kent State University Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 295. 
$10.00. 


Of all the traditional villains of the Tudor pe- 
riod, the one who might be considered least 
likely as a subject for rehabilitation would prob- 
ably be John Dudley, duke of Northumberland. 
Since the time of his execution, he has been 
an exemplar of power lust, of unprincipled 
ambition, of amoral greed. His attempt to 


displace Mary Tudor in favor of his daughter- 


in-law, Jane Grey, was seen as the ultimate 
evidence of his overbearing pride, an audacious 
attempt to found his own dynasty. The first 
major challenge to this enduring and colorful 
characterization was that of W. K. Jordan, who 
saw the impetus for the Jane Grey episode as 
coming not from Northumberland but from 
a dying king who was-fanatical in his determina- 
tion to save the throne from the papists. 

"Now Professor Beer has taken several giant 
steps beyond Jordan and has delineated a per- 
sonality so transformed that many students of 
the period will recognize him only with diffi 
culty.. Beer’s Northumberland ‘is a moderate, 
ordinary man, a soldier and administrator of 
less than overwhelming ability who rose to 
dizzying power by virtue of his unflagging 
loyalty—and the absence of any conspicuous 
talent among his contemporaries. He was "per- , 
haps ambitious" but did nothing in his pursuit 
of place and fortune that would cause any 
Tudor gentleman to. blush. He did not scheme 
to destroy Lord Protector Somerset; in effect, 
Somerset destroyed himself by his own folly. 
The plot to exclude Mary Tudor from the 
throne is accepted by Beer to be Northumber- 
land's rather than Edward's, not as a piece of 
supreme arrogance but as "an act of futile 
desperation executed by a confused and sick 
man who had lost sight of his own interests." 
It was so clumsily devised and carelessly carried 
out that it proves Northumberland “lacked 
the vigor and enthusiasm of a true Renaissance 
despot." Throughout the volume Beer credits 
Northumberland with motives that are at once 
orthodox and honorable—even his celebrated 
scaffold conversion to Catholicism Beer accepts 
as a genuine quest for spiritual solace rather 
than a lastditch appeal to the mercy of a 
Catholic sovereign. And, Beer notes, Northum- 
berland actually passed more reform legisla- 
tion than any other Tudor administrator in 
a similar span of time. In this sympathetic 
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analysis Northumberland becomes an infinitely 
less sinister figure—but less interesting. 
Northumberland may certainly be overdue 
a scholarly reappraisal; it is hard now to believe 
in a historic personality totally without re- 
deeming social values. But much of Beer's at- 
titude seems to be the result of tunnel vision— 
he has focused so narrowly on Northumber- 


land’s administrative activities that it is difficult. 


to gain a critical perspective. There is no real 
attempt here to enlarge the context to a na- 
tional one, a task that is perhaps impossible so 
soon after Jordan’s volumes, and there is no 
close analysis of the nature or impact of his 
power. For example, the assertion that North- 
umberland was really a reformer is not sup- 
ported by any careful analysis of his economic 
and social programs, and it must stand against 
a strong tradition that he was an economic re- 
actionary devoted to class interests, who re- 
stored order and privilege at high social cost. 
Beer' assumption seems to be that if we fol- 
lowed Northumberland through his days, 
watching him behave as other men did, we will 
be persuaded that he was a reasonable enough 
fellow, though far less compelling than we had 
always supposed. But Northumberland's stains 
are too stubborn to be removed with so mild a 
washing; he needs more exposure to sunlight 
than has been provided so far. 

ROBERT W. KENNY 

George Washington University 


ELIZABETH READ FOSTER. The Painful Labour of 
Mr. Elsyng. (Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series, volume 62, 
part 8.) Philadelphia: the Society. 1972. Pp. 69. 
$3.00. 


Henry Elsyng, clerk of the parliaments from 
1621 to 1635, author of The Manner of Holding 
Parliaments in England, record keeper, an- 
tiquary, political advice writer, and historian, 
earned a high reputation during his lifetime 
for intellectual ability and painstaking labor. 
In 1681, some forty-five years after his death, 
his essay “Of the Judicature of Parliaments” was 
published as a posthumous piece, supposedly 
written by John Selden. The attribution was 
flattering, but Elsyng’s personal reputation as 
a scholar and shaper of parliamentary practice 
was not fully restored until the twentieth cen- 
tury. Only in 1954 was the important second 
book of The Manner of Holding Parliaments 
(first published in 1768) meticulously edited by 
Catherine Strateman Sims, Now, in Elizabeth 
Read Foster's excellent monograph, Elsyng’s 
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public career has been fully documented and 
given the careful analysis it deserves. 

This book discusses Elsyng’s early work as a 
record keeper, in company with his uncle, Rob- 
ert Bowyer; his long service as clerk of the 
parliaments; how he kept his "scribbled books,” 
and how these served as the basis for the Jour- 
nal of the House of Lords; his innovations in 
the make-up of the Parliament Roll; his his- 
torical treatise on Parliament (with special ref- 
erence to “War and Peace,” “Subsidies,” and 
“Judicature”); his knowledge of, and use of, 
antiquarian precedents; and, finally, his po- 
litical advice on how the king might regain his 
subjects’ affections. 

Basing her account of Elsyng's career almost 
entirely on manuscript sources, Foster has writ- 
ten an austere, factual account, without intel- 
lectual digressions or biographical conjectures. 
Bigger books have resulted from less research 
in original records. Foster's own style is not 
unlike that of Elsyng, who "hewed close to 
the line he had set for himself," avoiding the 
lawyer's brief and the political paniphlet. "Of 
those parliaments which he served as clerk, he 
left a solid record in journals, rolls, and notes," 
Foster concludes, and “of those which he 
studied in earlier times he wrote a careful 
analysis, linking past and present with the prac 
tical experience of a man who was working in 
the living institution." Elsyng was not a Selden, 
but he served with distinction both his coun- 
try and that select group of educated men who 
sought to understand historically, and thus to 
perfect, English institutions. 

F. SMITH FUSSNER 
Spray, Oregon 


JOHN R. MACCORMACK. Revolutionary Politics in 
the Long Parliament. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1973. Pp. xiii, 365. $14.00. 
jJ. H. ADAMSON and H. F. FOLLAND. Sir Harry 
Vane: His Life and Times (1613-1662). Boston: 
Gambit. 1973. Pp. 498. $10.00. : 

john MacCormack’s bold study of revolutionary 
politics, especially political parties, in the Long 
Parliament attempts to fill a scholarly gap be- 
tween Jack Hexter's Reign of King Pym (1941) 
and David Underdown's Pride's Purge (1971). 
MacCormack contends that Hexter's war and 
peace parties of 1643, which Underdown called 
“Independents” and "Presbyterians" after 1645, 
were respectively transformed into radical and 
moderate parties from 1648 to 1648 and that 
Hexter's middle group immediately disappeared 
after John Pym's death in December 1645. Both 
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the radical and moderate parties adopted the 
ideals of their predecessors, but the radicals, 
who were led by Henry Vane, Jr. and Oliver 
St. John, worked for republican ideals that were 
opposed by the moderates, who were led by 
Denzil Holles and Philip Stapleton. By early 
1647 the moderate party, which had been in op- 
position for three years, gained a majority 
chiefly because of the unexpected additions 
from the newly elected recruiters. By early 1648 
the radical party, whose cracks were “so as- 
siduously papered over in 1644” (p. 7), was 
split into three groups, Levellers, Cromwellians, 
and Vanists, because of the radicalization of the 
extremists under Henry Martin, the “bewilder- 
ing succession of policy shifts” (p. 308) by the 
Cromwellians, and the willingness of the “mod- 
erate radicals’ to accept the conservative prin- 
ciples of the Heads of Proposals. Neither Vane 
nor St. John could support either Pride’s Purge 
or the execution of the king; for them and their 
followers the old revolutionary elan of the 
radical party was gone. 

MacCormack’s adherence to a two-party sys- 
tem for the years 1643-47 challenges entrenched 
historical opinion: to the contrary. Following 
Hexter’s guidelines, Valerie Pearl (English His- 
torical Review, 81 [1966]: 490-519), Lotte Mul- 

:ligan (Historical Journal, 12 [1969]: 3-32), 
and Underdown found evidence for a middle 
group led by St. John between the two parties 
from 1643 to 1648. If this middle group is 
valid for the mid-1640s, then it is possible that 
MacCormack's radicals were not as numerous 
or as revolutionary, and ‘his two extreme par- 
ties were not as cohesive, as he suggests. There 
is some indication, however, that MacCormack 
is not as far apart from the other historians as 
it may seem. For instance, Pearl and Under- 
down state that the middle group worked very 
closely with the war or Independent party. But 
more important, MacCormack's appendix of 
565 members of the Long Parliament from 
1644 to 1648 categorizes each member in 1644, 
1647, and 1648 as a core, fringe, or latent 
radical or moderate. Vane and St. John are 
consistently core radicals except for the first six 
months of 1647 when they are listed as fringe 
moderates as well. Although the "fringe" cate- 
gories suggest an amorphous characteristic for 
both of the parties, as well ás the possible ex- 
istence of a middle group, they are not helpful 
in delineating the difference in 1644 between 
the supporters of Vane, the oligarchic repub- 
lican, and the supporters of St. John, the lim- 
ited monarchist. The addition of such categories 
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as "Martin radicals,” “Secluded radicals,” and 
“Core Cromwellians” for 1647 and 1648 may 
indicate that the radical party was more revo- 
lutionary at the end of its life than at its be- 
ginning. ; 

MacCormack not only places much less em- 
phasis upon religious issues than on political 
issues in the Long Parliament, but he also 
eschews the terms “Independent” and "Presby- 


` terian” as party designations. Both Hexter 


(AHR, 44 [1938]: 29-49) and Underdown have 
undermined the old view, set forth by S. R. 
Gardiner, that religious Presbyterians and In- 
dependents could be equated with political par- 
ties with the same names. Yet Underdown 
found that the question of a Church settlement 
dominated parliamentary proceedings in 1645 
and 1646 and that during Pride’s Purge a 
typical “revolutionary” was probably an Inde- 
pendent. Once again, however, despite the 
terminology and emphasis, MacCormack may 
not be all that far from Underdown. For ex- 
ample, although he states that the radical re- 
ligious perspective was varied, he observes that 
the radical leaders were of Independent sym- 
pathy and that the army, which was dominated 
by Independents after 1645, was the mainstay 


‘ of radical power. Or again, he says that the 


Presbyterians’ constant defection from Holles 
seriously weakened the moderates, and that 
from 1644 “an outward enthusiasm for Presby- 
terianism was henceforth a minimal require- 
ment for the moderates” (p. 311). 

Although one might disagree with his party 
categories, or his assessment of the role of re- 
ligion, MacCormack’s provocative conclusions 
will force seventeenth-century historians to re- 
think their own conception of parliamentary 
politics during the middle years of the Long 
Parliament. 

The Adamson and Folland book on Vane is 
essentially a life-and-times biography—in some 
chapters, more times than life—that.draws upon 
selected primary and secondary sources. The au- 


thors are not primarily concerned with the 


question of parties in the Long Parliament, 
although they acknowledge a special indebted- 
ness to Hexter, or with Vane's administrative 
career with the navy, which is the chief focus 
of the other recent biography of Vane by Violet 
Rowe. Instead, they find Vane defending the 
principle of religious toleration throughout his 
political career. They do not realize, however, 
that his "single goal of a free religious society" 
(p. 333), which they seem to admire, might be 
in serious conflict with his millennial ideas 
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about the kingdom of Saints, which they do not 
seem to understand. Had they familiarized 
themselves with more of the recent research 
on Puritanism, they might not have concluded 
that “millenarian worms were aerating his 
brain” (p. 385) or that “his writing is infected 
with theological jargon” (p. 325). The authors 
perceptively observe about Vane’s chief millen- 
nial work, The Retired Man’s Meditations, that 
"it is always a little frightening when a man 
of public trust and power fully displays his 
inner life, for then we realize what fragile pil- 
lars uphold our social fabric” (p. 333). Yet it 
might be added, in Vane’s case at least, that it 
is the only way to truth and urderstanding. 
LEO F. SOLT 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


DAVID UNDERDOWN, Somerset in the Civil War 
and Interregnum. Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books. 1973. Pp. 229. $11.50. 

In fewer than two hundred pages, Professor 
Underdown has presented a sparkling narrative 
of the impact of revolution and reaction on 
one of the most stable of English county so- 
cieties in the seventeenth century. The epitaph 
of one of Somerset’s staunch Reyalists and pre- 
revolution grandees, Sir John Stawell, is ap- 
plicable to the county’s society in the Civil Wars 
and Interregnum: “Post perditam rem fami- 
liarem aedium ruinam.” Great names of two 
or more generations’ standing in the gover- 
nance of the county—Poulett, Phelips, Hopton, 
Stawell, Berkeley, Wyndham--were eclipsed 
by the newly risen adherents of the new model 
in state and church—Ashe, Curll, Hill, Burges, 
Henley, Strode, and Pyne. Even a Horner and 
a Popham, early supporters of Parliament's 
cause, were swamped in the exercise of power 
by the upstarts. It is Underdown's great achieve- 
ment that by the vehicle of analytical narrative 
following strict chronology he reveals with clar- 
ity and develops with precision the complex 
tale of division, confrontation, strife, usurpa- 
tion, innovation, and reaction within the coun- 
ty’s political structure upon the impulse of 
events beyond the county’s borders as well as 
within them. This is not “local history" but 
national history in microcosm, entirely within 
the new tradition of local study of national dy- 
namics. An immediately apparent benefit is 
the unusual segmentation of chronology when 
the First Civil War is seen from the vantage 
point of Somerset rather than the Westminster- 
Oxford meridian, as set down in chapters 2-6. 
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No less important is the revelation once again 
of how great and stirring events, the dictates 
of central government, and change moved or 
comprehended nationally are sieved through 
personal ambition, posturing appropriate to the 
local arena, standing petty feuds, and tradi- 
tional local ideologies, allegiances, and modes 
of political action, to fall with varying force 
and differing influence on the countryside. The 
irony in Royalist Edward Phelips’s defiant as- 
sertion to Cromwell in 1653 that his father, Sir 
Robert Phelips, would have been of “my per- 
suasion” if he were still alive (p. 173) is mani- 
fest if one recalls a notion of the 1620s of the 
type that Sir Robert had been and in 1653 the 
radical John Pyne was, “popular persons . . . as 
have exacted an opinion to be thought their 
countries only freindes.” The parallels that 
exist between Somerset politics—despite the 
discontinuity in Somerset society—between 
1641-60 and 1621-41 are made clear, although 
implicitly, in this book. | 

It might appear unfair to tax Underdown 
with not having done all that I hoped he would 
with Civil War and Interregnum Somerset. Un- 
doubtedly the limitations imposed by the gen- 
eral editor of the series in which this book ap- 
pears, as well as the author's proven strength in 
analytical political narrative, dictated the exclu- 
sion of a descriptive analysis of county institu- 
tions changing under the impact of revolution 
and of a detailed analysis of the social changes 
worked among the politically important in the 
county. It is a pity that another hundred pages 
could not have been devoted to these concerns. 
Somerset, unlike most other English counties, 
has abundant county records for the study of 
local institutions in this epoch, and it has at- 
tracted a number of researchers. Perhaps most* 
significant, this study comes after the new de- 
parture of Alan Everitt’s work in Civil War and 
Interregnum Kent; Everitt’s book was raised 
upon a conception and a methodology that de- 
serves emulation and , demands comparison. 
There are a number of assertions in Under- 
down’s book that depend upon detailed analysis 
of local institutions and social changes. There is 
little in these assertions that causes disquiet. Yet 
the study—and scholarship—would have been 
richer had the detailed analysis behind Under- 
down’s conception of the county’s government 
and society been made explicit. One hopes that 
beside this graceful and penetrating narrative 
Underdown will one day place another, if less 
comely, volume exposing Somerset’s underbrush, 
the alders and the sedge willows. The oaks and 
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poplars found here cannot be better drawn, 
only made more grand by contrast. 
THOMAS G. BARNES 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


BLAIR WORDEN. T'he Rump Parliament, 1648- 
1653. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1974. Pp. xii, 427. $25.00. : 


The ‘need for a detailed study of the Rump 
Parliament has been felt for many years, but 
the shortage of sources, particularly the com- 
plete absence of any parliamentary diaries for 
the period, has caused historians to shy away 
from undertaking the task. The appearance of 
Dr. Worden’s splendid book has admirably 
filled the gap. In one of the best studies on the 
English Revolution to appear in years, he pro- 
vides a coherent account of the politics of the 
Rump, a penetrating analysis of its member- 
ship, and a sharp revision of many of the 
stereotypes that have been perpetuated about 
the parliamentary politics of the period. 
Although it draws extensively on the works 
of others, notably on Underdown's study of 
Pride’s Purge and Williams’s unpublished Ox- 
ford thesis on Henry Marten, the book is 
original and learned. It is political history at 
its best, closely informed by the social and 
economic questions raised in recent years but 
refreshingly free from the tenuous general theses 
that have bedeviled research in those areas. The 
book itself contains three sections: a study of 
the membership of the Rump, an analysis of 
the various efforts at reform, and a narrative 
account of the Parliament’s history. Worden. 
demolishes what was left of the idea that there 
were coherent parties in the Rump and ef- 
fectively demonstrates that there is no cause to 
think “that those M.P.s who continued to sit 
after the Purge were different kinds of people 
from those who did not” (p. 25). Moreover, 
while accepting Underdown’s distinction be- 
‘tween "revolutionary" and "comformist" mem- 
bers: of the Rump, Worden modifies this dis- 
tinction by noting among the revolutionaries 
the absence of any common or continuing rev- 
olutionary purpose. M.P.s who were revolu- 
tionary enough to support the execution of the 
king did not necessarily favor law reform or 
religious toleration. In fact, despite its origins, 
the Rump was.a basically conservative body. 
Perhaps the two most important contribu- 
tions of this study are the light cast on Oliver 
Cromwell and the convincing reconstruction 
of the last days of the Rump. There has long 
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been suspicion about the story that Cromwell 
dissolved the House because of its alleged effort 
to perpetuate itself. Williams's thesis offered 
evidence bearing on this point, but Worden 
has gone well beyond it and demonstrates con- 
vincingly that the bill under discussion at the 
time of the expulsion was for a dissolution to 
be followed by new elections, not for enlarging 
the existing body by recruiting. The interpreta- 
tion of Cromwell, who is seen as asking the im- 
possible of the Rump, whose essentially un- 
revolutionary character he shaped, is one that 
no historian of the period can ignore. It is 
difficult to make sense of Cromwell, but the 
picture that emerges here is more convincing 
than that to be found in many biographies. 
ROGER HOWELL, JR. 
Bowdoin College 


G. E. AYLMER. The State's Servants: The Civil 


‘Service of the English Republic, 1649-1660. 


Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1973. Pp. 
xiii, 484. $26.75. 


Professor Aylmer's sequel to his study of the 
civil service of Charles I reflects the same me- 
ticulous scholarship and careful reasoning that 
characterized his earlier work. As administrative 
history of the highest caliber it covers a wide 
range of topics and employs a variety of his- 
torical techniques. Not only does it provide a 
wealth’ of- information regarding the admin- 
istrative system and personnel of the-Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate, but it examines in 
a most provocative way how politics, bureauc- 
racy, and society. interacted during the rev- 
olutionary period. 

Illustrating continuity as well as innovation 
in a time of rapid political change, Aylmer 
first surveys the institutional structure of the 
republic and then explores such topics as entry 
to office, tenure, payment of officers, and cor- 
ruption. Much of the evidence presented here, 
especially that which concerns salaries, plural- 
ism, and the printing of forms, supports Ayl- 
mer's contention that a "more modern, pro- 
fessional civil service . . . was taking shape 
during these years." The author later explains, 
however, that the fundamental changes neces- 
sary to produce a true public service, though 
envisioned by some pamphleteers were never 
implemented, 

The 'most important and valuable section of 
the book deals with the 1,175 men who com- 
prised the republican civil service. Using both 
a sample of two hundred officials and a selec- 
tion of one hundred middlerank administra- 
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tors, Aylmer constructs a group biography in 
which he employs the results of his earlier work 
for comparative purposes. This establishes some 
interesting patterns of social and geographical 
mobility and reveals that the civil service of the 
republic attracted men of distinctly lower social 
standing than those who had served Charles I. 
Some fifty individual case studies toward the 
end of this chapter add a human dimension to 
the statistical material that precedes them, but 
they do not significantly improve the clarity of 
the collective portrait. On the other hand, the 
book does not even disclose the identity of the 
remainder of the 1,175 administrators. 

In a chapter entitled “The Impact of the 
Regime,” Aylmer exploits a wide variety of 
sources in an effort to view his subject from 
the perspective of the governed rather than the 
governors. In many ways the Eistorical reputa- 
tion of the regime benefits from this fair and 
cautious assessment. The indemnity laws “did 
not develop into a general droit administratif”: 
the military did not ride roughshod over the 
liberties of the subject; and despite an in- 
crease in taxation, wealth was transferred 
through office from the traditional elite to 
slightly wider sections of the population. Of 
course the central government made its presence 
felt throughout the country, but local govern- 
ment changed remarkably little. and in general 
“the effects of republican rule were less marked 
in matters of policy than in those of personnel.” 

BRIAN P. LEVACK 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


FREDERICK BRACHER, editor. Letters of Sir George 
Etherege. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1974. Pp. xxv, 324. $15.00. 


Professor Bracher is an expert on Sir George 
Etherege, and his edition of Etherege’s letters is 
obviously a labor of love. Etherege was one of 
the Restoration literary wits and roués, of 
whom Congreve and Wycherley were the best- 
known dramatists, while Rochester (Wilmot) 
and Buckingham were known particularly for 
their wit and achieved high position at Court. 
Few of the group left letters, and their wit 
survives as remembered bon mots. Etherege is 
the exception: some four hundred of his letters 
exist (holograph, autograph, or copy), and 
Bracher has published about half of them in 
extenso. Unfortunately, most of them are official 
and date from the dullest period of Etherege’s 
life, 1685-89, when he represented England as 
an observer of the Imperial Diet at Ratisbon. 
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Etherege was certainly an unconventional 
diplomat. He accepted the post for the income 
and to escape his numerous creditors in Eng- 
land to whom he owed large gambling debts. 
For an inveterate gambler Ratisbon offered only 
a game (ombre) at sixpence a point. For a 
womanizer—another of Etherege’s weaknesses 
—the pickings were even poorer. The stolid, 
virtuous wives and daughters of Germari dip- 
lomats were poor material for entertaining 
liaisons. The only prize in that line was a 
Dutch actress on tour, whom Etherege carried 
off to his quarters. The jilted locals staged an 
assault to recover the lady—some of them, dis- 
guised as footmen, were even injured. There is 
an account, highly unfavorable to Etherege, by 
Etherege's Puritan secretary; but the story can 
also be reconstructed from Etherege's letters. 

The battle for the actress is the high point 
of the volume. Most of the letters are from 
Ratisbon and addressed to officials and friends 
in London. The editor spares us the details 
of the proceedings of the Diet, which Etherege 
was to report weekly or biweekly to his superior, 
Secretary of State Lord Middleton. The two 
were apparently on fairly close terms, and when- 
ever Etherege indulges in a bit of flippancy or 
wit, the text is given in full. More amusing 
are the occasional letters to old cronies. Most 
of them had risen in Court circles, and Etherege 
hoped to get their help in speeding up the pay- 
ment of his expenses. 

The book contains a few gems, but they 
hardly sustain so weighty a volume. An article, 
quoting the juiciest bits, could have conveyed 
virtually as much without the elaborate para- 
phernalia of scholarship that Bracher makes use 
of in editing what is after all a correspondence 
of minor literary and historical significance. 

ROBERT WALCOTT 
College of Wooster 


JOHN E. FLINT and GLYNDWR WILLIAMS, editors. 


. Perspectives of Empire: Essays Presented to 


Gerald S. Graham. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1973. Pp. xii, 200. $11.50. 


GERALD $, GRAHAM. Tides of Empire: Discursions 
on the Expansion of Britain Overseas. Mon- 
treal: McGill-Queen’s University Press. 1972. 
Pp.x, 108. $6,50. 


Gerald S. Graham has been one of the most 
influential students of the history of the British 
Empire. If influence is measured in terms of the 
number of advanced students directed through 
their doctoral dissertations, Graham can have 
no rival; and there could be no more than 
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three or four additional names to be added to 
his by any other measurement. To select essays 
from so widespread, large, and able a group of 
students, in order to present Graham with a 
Festschrift on the occasion of his retirement 
from the Rhodes Professorship of Imperial His- 
tory in the University of London, could not 
have been an easy task, but John Flint and 
Glyndwr Williams, the editors, have performed 
it well. With so many to choose from, one may 
have reason to expect excellent essays, and yet 
Festschriften have a way of being unreadable 
and often carry the signs of bottom-drawer work 
hastily retrieved. 

This volume shows no such signs for it is 
consistently interesting, often contains illumi- 
nating new insights, and is a genuine compli- 
ment to editors, authors, and—most important 
—to its recipient. There are ten essays as well as 
a full list of Graham’s writings. One of the 
essays is an intriguing, short, and allusive dis- 
course on Graham as teacher and historian, 
written by K. Onwuka Dike, Graham’s first 
student from Africa, now professor of African 
history at Harvard. An unusual, highly sug- 
gestive essay by A. F. McC. Madden of Nuf- 
, field, on the relevance of English medieval ex- 


perience of empire to later imperial constitu- . 


tional issues, both reminds us of how much 
value one gains from Madden's works and how 
much one might wish that he would give us 
more of them. Madden contends, and proves, 
that a knowledge of pre-seventeenth-century 
empire is illuminating and corrective; he also 


gives the Channel Islands a fuller place in im- : 


perial history than we have had reason to 
suspect. ` 

To suggest that Madden's is a favorite essay 
is not to diminish the others. A fascinating 
chapter by John S. Galbraith on the origins of 
the British South Africa Company gives us a 
foretaste of his next book. Flint writes freshly 
on an old subject, the partition of West Africa, 
and contributes a major piece to the growing 
debate over the significance of the various 
theses identified with the names of Ronald 
Robinson and John Gallagher. Peter Burroughs, 
in the longest essay in the book, gives us an 
excellent, consistently interesting examination 
of the place of the Canadian rebellions of 1837 
in British politics, reversing the causal flow of 
Madden's inquiry. Williams writes with gusto 
of the early English projects in the South Seas 
between 1670 and 1750, while E. A. Ayandele 
of Jos introduces us to a number of new yet 
important "visionary nationalists" in precolo- 
nial Nigeria. Two nicely matched essays, “The 
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Imperial Factor in the Liberal Decline, 1880- 
1885," by Peter Marshall, and "Historians and 
Britain's Imperial Strategic Stance in 1914," by 
D. M. Schurman, also provide new insights into 
old subjects, and both are excellent essays with 
which the student of post-1870 empire in British 
thought. might begin. Finally George P. Grant 
in "Ideology in Modern Empires" gives us the 
shortest essay in the book. Here he attacks 
familiar demons—the notion of "value-free" 
multiversities, outbreaks of ideology, the “tech- 
nicised" nature of the study of politics—while 
providing an original way of relating R. H. S. 
Crossman to imperialism.. This Floris chocolate 
at the end of so rich a fare seems appropriate. 
Graham's most recent book follows close upon 
his concise histories of the British Empire, and 
of Canada, five years after his superb work on 
British maritime enterprise in the Indian 
Ocean, and not long ahead—one hopes—of his 
next volume, which will bring the examination 
of that ocean in British imperial history further 
into the last century. The present volume, al- 
though what that century might have called 
“occasional pieces,” based as it is on the Reid 
Lectures delivered at Acadia University in 
1969, is a readable, often fascinating, romp 
through five hundred years of history. Graham, 
unlike so many recent writers, is prepared to 
state his own view on the “balance sheet of 
empire” quite clearly, ending his overview with 
the judgment “that the peoples whom the 
Empire-builders once served gained more than 
they lost from British dominion overseas.” 
ROBIN W. WINKS 
Yale University 


IVY PINCHBECK and MARGARET HEWITT. Children 
in English Society. Volume 2, From the Eigh- 
teenth Century to the Children Act 1948. 
(Studies in Social History.) Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1973. Pp. vii, 347-671. $10.00. 


This work constitutes the second volume of a 
survey tracing the genesis of social concern for 
children in England. Volume 1, published in 
1969, covers the period from the fifteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century and traces the 
foundations of the English child-care system. 
Drs. Pinchbeck and Hewitt have written a 
comprehensive, lively, and wide-ranging study 
of the plight of children in the early years of 
industrialization and of growing private and 
public intervention on their behalf. 

The title of the volume is somewhat mis- 
leading, since the focus is largely on the off- 
spring of the poor and not on the broader per- 
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spective of middle- and upper-class practices. 
The authors are primarily concerned with the 
development of voluntary and statutory pro- 
visions for destitute youngsters and in this con- 
text treat the illegitimate child, the young 
` worker, the pauper, the orphan, and the de- 
linquent. They describe in useful detail the 
careers of reformers like Captain Edward Bren- 
ton, Mary Carpenter, and Mrs. Nassau Senior, 
as well as many of the individual charities. 
At first, suggestions of widespread public aid 
faced strong opposition on the grounds that it 
interfered with parental rights and was subject 
to abuse. Population growth and urban con- 
centration ultimately combined to multiply the 
impact of the problem and make general solu- 
tions more desirable. There is no doubt that 
the situation of vast numbers of youngsters 
was worse than deplorable during the early years 
of the previous century. Children had few 
rights before the law in terms of protection 
and maintenance, adult standards of punish- 
ment and labor being generally applied. Legis- 
lative reforms paralleled the development of the 
concept of childhood as a, separate and vulner- 
able stage. 
In general, the Victorian era witnessed the 


introduction of the child-care movement and - 


delinquency legislation, while the next fifty years 
saw their further refinement and consolidation. 
Basing their study on a wide variety of con- 
temporary sources, the authors provide a sound 
analysis of major developments in this field. 
The chapter “Prevention of Cruelty and Neg- 
lect” offers firm evidence that child abuse is 
not solely a contemporary phenomenon, nor 
was willful maltreatment always confined to the 
lower classes. A similar section on emigration 
schemes offers useful insight into the varying 
aims and degrees of supervision common to 
these programs. By providing a coherent survey 
of the development of services to children, 
Pinchbeck and Hewitt have made a valuable 
contribution to the literature of juvenile reform. 

HARRIET WARM SCHUPF 

Special Services for Children, 

New York City 


H. ULRICH STAUB. Staatsmann oder Politiker? Die 

Repräsentanten der englischen Geschichte des 
‘18. Jahrhunderts. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 

Verlag GmbH: 1973. Pp. vii, 166. DM 28. 


Professor Staub poses an interesting and po- 
tentially important question: by what criteria 
can the statesman be distinguished from the 
politician? But his ramble through eighteenth- 
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century British history in pursuit of an answer 
is finally ineffectual. The study is not a dis- 
closure of new material, for the author has 
used only secondary sources. It is not a text- 
book, for it omits a variety of crucial matters. 
It is not a survey of recent research, for it relies 
on a most uneven collection of generally older 
sources (Coxe for Walpole, Rosebery for Pitt, 
Thackeray for George II), and in its assertions 
of George III's Bolingbrokian education and 


, Newcastle's control of legions in the Commons 


it draws on a historiographical world now two 
generations out of date. Finally it is not an 
examination of the theoretical foundations of 
statesmanship, for the introductory chapter that 
sketches in the political thought of Plato, 
Luther, Rousseau, and Kant does little more 
than reduce their complex ideas to the maxim 
that the good ruler should consult national 
rather than partisan interest. 

Most distressing, Staub never makes clear 
what distinguishes the statesman. Although he 
asserts that eighteenth-century Britain was pe- 
culiarly blessed with statesmen, his survey. of 
the age provides no persisting themes of action 
that might be taken to characterize statesman- 
ship. His roster of statesmen is itself unremark- 
able, save in its high evaluation of Carteret, but 
a comparison of the reasons behind the inclu- 
sion of various figures suggests Staub’s problem. 
Marlborough qualifies because he knew that war 
against France was vital; Stanhope because he 
saw the need for an alliance embracing France; 
Walpole because he recognized the value of 
peace with France; the elder Pitt because he 
favored an integrated and unremitting war on 
France (and abstinence toward America); the 
younger Pitt because he built alliances against 
France (and liked reform). Clearly warmaking | 
is sometimes statesmanlike and sometimes not. 
But Staub does not tell the reader why or when, 
and one is left with the impression that in the 
final analysis it is contemporaneous fame and 
posthumous attention that alone segregate the 
statesmanly sheep from the political goats. 

REED BROWNING 
Kenyon College 


ANTHONY BURTON. The Canal Builders. London: 
Eyre Methuen; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, 
New York. 1972. Pp. 230. $11.00. 


In a way it might be considered easy to write a 
book on the early canals in Britain. The in- 
herent fascination of the subject; the blossom- 
ing of the profession of public engineering; the 
intriguing methods of construction such as the 
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locks, the tunnels, the aqueducts, and puddling; 
and the canal mania have all given Anthony 
Burton an impulse and momentum that have 
contributed to his success. Perhaps they have 
given him a little too much momentum, for, al- 
though formally recognizing that canals, tunnel- 
ing, and pound locks were not really new, he 
gives the impression of canals bursting upon the 
country as an entirely new phenomenon. The 
earlier river navigation improvements and the 
draining of the fens are certainly very im- 
portant, if not as spectacular. On the other 
hand, from Burton’s point of view perhaps he 
is correct, for he is not writing strictly about 
the canals themselves but about the canal build- 
ers (although he falters a little on p. 209 where 
he says canal building is his subject). 

The builders are the meat of his book. The 
duke of Bridgewater and James Brindley re- 
ceive more than adequate attention; but when 
we come to the chief engineers, the resident 
engineers, and the contractors we are at grips 
with the practical problems—problems of con- 
struction, financing, public relations, and labor 
relations. And we have, as far as I know, the 
first real view of the navvies. We see how they 
were recruited from the countryside, from. the 
“bankers” :of the fens, and from the Irish 
peasants. The letter books and other records 
of the canal companies give immediate con- 
tact with these personal aspects of the subject, 
and Burton has constituted himself the “legger” 
making. his way through them, not without 
profit. In spite of the recapitulation of much 
familiar material on other matters, these per- 
sonal sidelights are what make the book worth- 
while. 

t CHESTER H. KIRBY 
Thetford Center, Vermont 


J. MORDAUNT CROOK and M. H. PORT. The History 
of the King's Works. Volume 6, 7782-1851. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1973. Pp. 


xxvi, 744. £12.50. 


This remarkable project proceeds necessarily, 
and not inappropriately, at a slow and steady 
pace. Volumes ı and 2, which deal with the 
Middle Ages, appeared in 1968, and although, 
eleven years later, those covering the Tudor, 
Stuart, and Hanoverian Works are well ad- 
vanced, none are yet ready for publication. 
This final volume, published ahead of its chro- 
nological predecessors, is to be welcomed both 
as a visible—and reasonably priced—reminder 
of the impeccable standards of scholarship, for- 
mat, and book production set by the first two 
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volumes (see AHR, 69 [1963]: 1117), and also 
because this account of the transformation of 
the Works, between 1782 and 1851, from a de- 
partment of the royal household into a ministry 
under full parliamentary control goes beyond 
mere architectural history. It is also an impor- 
tant and hitherto neglected aspect of the over- 
all growth of “government” in nineteenth-cen- 
tury England. 

The first nine chapters are specifically con- 
cerned with changes in organization, personnel, 
and policy. These show clearly how, as Dr. 
Crook puts it, “the action of political ideas 
upon the structure of government is nicely 
reflected in the history of a single administra- 
tive unit” (p. 1). The Office of Works was re- 
formed by the Whigs in 1782, the Tories in 
1815, the Whigs in 1832 and again in 1851. In 
1782, as a result of Economical Reform, all 
sinecures—here fully described and tabulated 
—were abolished and the office itself was ab- 
sorbed into the reorganized royal household 
under the jurisdiction of the lord chamberlain. 
In 1815 the department gained its administra- 
tive autonomy, lost it in 1832 through the 
amalgamation with the Commission of Woods, 
Forests and Land Revenues, and finally re- 
gained it once more in 1851. Such changes, 
whether directed at an expanding royal house- 
hold or at proliferating governmental bureauc- 
racy—both traditional radical stamping grounds 
—clearly mirror current reform ideologies. . 
They also reflect increasing Treasury initiative, 
whereby earlier, unsuccessful, attempts to con- 
trol the expenditure of an incompetent Wyatt 
or a devious Nash gave way, especially after 
1815, to a genuinely comprehensive control 
ranging from the initiation, scrutiny, and ap- 
proval of all major projects to the provision in 
1848 of carpets for the British minister's tents in 
Teheran! Small wonder that the same year 
Morpeth, as first commissioner, described the 
Works to the House as “a subordinate depart- 
ment of the Treasury” (p. 230). Several con- 
clusions emerge from this account. One is that 
despite four reforms in eight decades, expendi- 
tures still increased. The detailed costs of each 
project over time are set out in a valuable 
appendix and expose the sheer irrelevance, in 
the face of spiraling costs of labor and materials, 
of both Whig reformist pretensions and the 
concept of centralized control Furthermore, 
contemporary criticisms of departmental ex- 
travagance are not borne out by the evidence. 
The Office of Works habitually drove a very 
hard bargain with architects, contractors, and 
tradesmen. Ironically, as the Works under 
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Treasury surveillance became more committed 
to cost effectiveness, public response to such 
major projects as the new Houses of Parliament 
and the reshaping of Whitehall (the latter in- 
deed the physical epitome of the growth of 
central government) was in terms of further 
Treasury controls What also emerges is the 
strength of feeling—public, parliamentary, and 
within the civil service—against architectural 
prima donnas, whether “Attached Architects” 
like Nash (suspected rightly, of responding more 
swiftly to royal caprice than departmental di- 
rectives) or commissioned outsiders like Barry. 
Brougham, for example, after three stifling 
nights of debate on the Maynooth grant in an 
unfinished, unventilated House of Commons 
chamber, described Barry’s assurance of com- 
pletion as not “worth the paper on which it is 
written” (p. 225). Again it is paradoxical how, 
as the Works architects became increasingly 
professionalized and their role transformed 
from that of royal protégés to strictly account- 
able public servants, their professional integrity 
was increasingly impugned. 

The remaining chapters, supported by excel- 
lent illustrations, provide definitive architec- 
tural histories of the increasing range of build- 
ings for which the Works was directly 
responsible. These include royal palaces; public 
buildings, the new Houses of Parliament, pris- 
ons, and embassies. Several established judg- 
ments are overturned. Although the vexed ques- 
tion of Pugin’s precise contribution to the new 
Houses of Parliament is left unresolved, Port 
effectively disposes of Kenneth Clark’s conten- 
tion that “every visible foot of the Houses of 
Parliament is the work of Pugin” (Clark, The 
Gothic Revival [1950], p. 175) anc demonstrates 
convincingly that Barry's control of the opera- 
tion was somewhat firmer than many parlia- 
mentarians allowed. Likewise Smirke's scheme 
for the British Museum was "almost certainly 
conceived"— pace Pevsner—"with no more than 
indirect reference to its Continental counter- 
parts, Klenz's Glypothek in Munich and Schin- 
kel's Altes Museum in Berlin" (p. 409). There 
is, of course, much fascinating historical ma- 
terial embedded in the architectural narrative. 
We learn, for example, of Albert's contention 
that at Buckingham Palace, with its faulty heat- 
ing and inadequate kitchens, his queen was 
"worse off than any sovereign of Europe, the 
small German princes included" (p. 290), of the 
contractor's refusal to endanger the lives of his 
men at the new Houses of Parliament by al- 
lowing them to work overtime by artificial gas 
light, and how in 1824 the locks at Kew Gar- 
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dens had to be changed to combat “marauders 
of botany" using counterfeit keys. 

Above all, even those historians with no 
interest in either architecture or the nineteenth 
century will find the historical method em- 
ployed here quite exemplary in the prudent | 
hypothesizing, the patient accumulation of evi- 
dence, the closely wrought arguments expressed 
(especially when Dr. Crook is responsible) with 
clarity, incisiveness, and wit. The only regret- 
table omission is a bibliography, but in every 
sense there is much to be learned from this 
genuinely monumental work. 

GRAHAM HOWES 
Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge 


ARNOLD THACKRAY. John Dalton: Critical As- 
sessments of His Life and Science. (Harvard 
Monographs in the History of Science.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1972. 
Pp. xiv, 190. $11.50. 


john Dalton’s career (1766-1844) embraced 
physics, meteorology, and chemistry. Dalton 
studies in recent years include the proceedings 
of a 1966 bicentenary conference, several bio-' 
graphical portraits, and an array of articles by 
historian of science Arnold Thackray. The 
trouble is that historians seldom read the 
lives of scientists except in the line of duty. 
'Thackray's volume of essays based in large 
measure upon his material that has already 
appeared elsewhere, may not reform the reading . 
habits of his colleagues, but just might persuade 
them that science is essentially a humanistic en- 
terprise. John Dalton is remembered today be- 
cause he breathed new life into the old Greek 
idea that matter is composed of atoms. While 
his scientific work is dominant in our mem- 
ory, Thackray argues that other facets of his 
life merit equal attention to "help bring into 
focus the deeper challenge: an adequate ana- 
lytical and interpretive account not just of one 
man or one region, but of science in the British 
Industrial Revolution." 

This book promises more than it delivers. 
Chapters 1 and 2 introduce the contents of the 
essays. Four of the eight chapters of the book 
follow traditional channels: chapter 5 traces the 
internal development of Dalton’s chemical 
atomic theory; chapter 6 consists of documents 
relating to the origins of the theory; chapter 
7 is a selection of Dalton's letters; and the final 
chapter is a bibliographic essay. But British sci- 
ence between 1760 and 1840 was not a mono- 
lithic enterprise. Dalton's publication of 4 New 
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System of Chemical Philosophy in ı808 did not, 
for example, cast a spell on physicists and 
chemists alike. In fact, the study of the prop- 
erties of matter in Dalton’s century only be- 
came a shared enterprise in our own. Chapters 
3 and 4, on the other hand, illustrate the trend 
among contemporary historians of science to 
study personalities and institutions of science 
within their cultural milieu. They treat in ex- 
quisite detail the social organization of science 
in Manchester—Dalton’s home after 1792—dur- 
ing its industrial expansion. Topics covered 
include Dalton’s early education, his close ties 
with other Quakers, his role in the newly born 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
his means of support, and the changing his- 
toriography dealing with the internal develop- 
ment of the chemical atomic theory of matter. 
The rub is Manchester alone succeeded in carv- 
ing out a scientific intellectual tradition of its 
own. Leeds, Liverpool, and Sheffield did not 
build up similar traditions. 

Scientists search for patterns in nature; his- 
torians of science for patterns in the evolution 
of science. If Manchester's School of Science is 
part of a pattern, then it must be measured 
against its European and American counter- 
parts in the nineteenth century. Thackray's 
“deeper challenge” needs redefining. 

JUDITH R. GOODSTEIN 
California Institute of Technology 


GED MARTIN. The Durham Report and British 
Policy: A Critical Essay. (Cambridge Common- 
wealth Series.) New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. Pp. viii, 120. $9.75. 


It is unfortunate that the Cambridge Press 
should have chosen Ged Martin’s book as one 
of its Commonwealth series. A reassessment of 
the merits and defects of the Durham Report, 
and of Lord Durham himself as an imperial 
statesman, is long overdue. But Martin’s thesis, 
which appears to be that they were of no value 
and had little or no influence in their own 
day, is carrying matters so far that one can only 
hope the little book will be discredited totally 
for most teachers of imperial history. Martin 
is perfectly accurate in saying that the now 
famous report was probably not read by the 
average educated Englishman, and that many of 
the political leaders of the day were so outraged 
by what they considered to be Durham’s un- 
patriotic conduct in Canada that they had no 
desire to be guided by his advice. But Martin 
does not explain why in less than ten years 
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Nova Scotia and Canada had achieved self. 
government along the lines Durham had out- 
lined. To say that the third Earl Grey and 
Lord Elgin adopted a policy all their own is 
absurd. Neither Grey nor Elgin ever denied 
their debt to Durham nor, for that matter, did 
Lord John Russell. 

Lord Durham's policy was not put into ef- 
fect, however, by Englishmen of either party 
but by Joseph Howe, Robert Baldwin, and. 
L. H. Lafontaine on the other side of the At- 
lantic. In Upper Canada and in Nova Scotia 
the report was constantly quoted and with 
great effect. The issue on which the English 
ministers, and especially Peel and Stanley, 
would have preferred to hold out against the 
Durham influence was that of the control of the 
patronage, because they believed, and rightly, 
that the governor’s real power must rest on his 
right to choose his own advisers. Immediately 
after the resignation of the first Baldwin-Lafon- 
taine government—caused by the refusal of the 
governor, Metcalfe, to relinquish his control of 
appointments—Francis Hincks, the member of 
the cabinet who had the keenest sense for 
publicity, published as the leader in his new 
organ the Pilot that passage from the Durham 
Report in which Durham stated in no uncer- 
tain terms that if the colonies were to have self- 
government in the- English sense of the words, 
the majority of the assembly must have control 
of the patronage. It was such passages much 
more than the more famous and general ones 
that were a guide and strengthening force to 
the reformers in Nova Scotia and Upper Cari- 
ada. == 

.Martin seems to have read no Canadian his- 
tory published later than 1930. He has not 
listed in his bibliography those volumes in the 
Centenary History of Canada that deal with 
this period. Nor has he cited G. E. Wilson’s 
Life of Robert Baldwin (1933) or J. M. S. 
Careless's Brown of the Globe (1959) in the early 
chapters of which are described the meetings of 
the Reform party with Baldwin, as chairman, 
quoting the Durham Report in almost every 
paragraph. Baldwin and Howe did not need 
Durham's statement of principles, which had 
probably originated with them in any case. But 
they did need the support of an English High 
Commissioner who never minced words or tried 
to hide his meaning. Their opponents in both 
colonies who had flourished under the old 
system, still flourished in the forties and put up 


' strong resistance. Once they were conquered no 


one in England even attempted seriously to 
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oppose the complete triumph of “responsible 
government.” 
HELEN TAFT MANNING 
Bryn Mawr College 


STEVEN MARCUS. Engels, Manchester, and the 
Working Class. New York: Random House. 


1974. Pp. xiii, 271. $8.95. 


Most historians know Steven Marcus as the 
author of The Other Victorians (1966), a book 
noted for its unhistorical surprise that the 
sexual behavior of some Victorians did not live 
up to their supposed ideals. Marcus has the 
literary critic’s vice, the exclusive reliance on 
an exiguous number of “texts,” in that book 
"Pisanus Fraxi" and the notorious “Walter's” 
My Secret Life. But he also has the literary 
critic's virtue, a visceral sensitivity to the lan- 
guage, context, and undertones of his text, and 
in this “historical reclamation" of Engels's The 
‚Condition of the Working Class in. England in 
1844 he brings to it a freshness and insight 
that go a long way toward rehabilitating 
Engels as one of the new race of men, in 
Tocqueville's phrase, who were giving new di- 
rections to nineteenth-century society. 

Although Marcus uses W. O. Henderson and 
W. H. Chaloner's edition (1958) for reference 
throughout, he is extremely critical of their 
translation, and he pounces on the “mindless 
triviality" of their pseudo-Freudian explanation 
of the book as a thinly disguised attack on 
Engels's father. What Marcus sets out to do is 
to place the book in context, both as an aston- 
ishingly precocious peak in the career of a re- 
markable man and as a landmark in the de- 
velopment of modern industrial society as seen 
through its most typical domicile, Manchester, 
"the shock city of the age" as Asa Briggs called 
it. 

On the one side, Marcus sees Engels not as 
a mere Oedipean rebel against his father but 
in a much subtler and more ambivalent rela- 
tionship toward his family—one familiar to 
modern academics from the many middle-class 
radical students now or recently in universities 
—using the material and psychological security 
of a bourgeois home to criticize bourgeois so- 
ciety, “jumping into the abyss with a para- 
chute.” On the other, he shows how typical 
Engel’s reactions were to Manchester by set- 
ting them beside those of Dickens, Chadwick, 
Faucher, and Tocqueville. Marcus’s final con- 
clusion is that Engels was both a revolutionary 
and a bourgeois, a man of the future and a rep- 
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resentative Victorian. To historians as opposed 
to literary critics this will come as no surprise. 


HAROLD PERKIN 
University of Lancaster 


DAVID LAYTON. Science for the People: The 
Origins of the School Science Curriculum in 
England. New York: Science History Publica- 
tions. 1973. Pp. 226. $10.00. 


Teaching scientific ideas and the scientific 
method to the people has a social value; hence 
the title Science for the People. In his last 
chapter Professor Layton argues for the inclu- 
sion of science in the school curriculum, and his 
justification is no more convincing to the hu- 
manist than the insubstantial case made to- 
day for teaching history. The debate as to the 
proper balance between humanities and science 
in the school curriculum is an irresoluble point 
of advocacy without any sound basis in utility. 
One faction insists that students ought to know 
history, and the other side cannot see how a 
student in the modern world cannot know 
about science. Meanwhile, students drift to and 
fro on the tides of relevance. 

The historical value of this book is that it 
is about a period in the history of English ed- 
ucation when the problem was what to teach 
the children of the laboring poor. That ques- 
tion was, and is, I think; a real social question 


"in that it transcends the vested interests of sci- 


ence and humanities teachers. Two factions in- 
troduced schemes of curriculum reform in differ- 
ent locations apparently unaware of each other 
until the 1850s when the debate was joined. 
One faction believed that the “science of com- 
mon things” was proper for pupils. Starting 
with the familiar, students were instructed in 
the practical applications of a science such as 
chemistry to agriculture, diet, and hygiene. The 
curriculum was adaptable to rural and urban 
poor. 

The other faction considered education in sci- 
ence as the best kind of education for all 
classes. Systematic, organized scientific thinking 
was good discipline for future physicians and 
lawyers. The intellectual level of the laboring 
poor was to be raised, not by teaching them 
industrial science or how to ventilate their 
homes better, but through the broadening edu- 
cational experience of learning about scientific 
ideas and the scientific method. 

Although the origins of the school science cur- 
riculum in England—the book’s subtitle—are 
not the same as the American origins, the 
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issues are the same. By recounting the dispute 
over teaching pure science versus practical sci- 
ence to the laboring poor, Layton demonstrates 
that the issues were social more than intellec- 
tual. The outcome was determined by political 
power and social pressure. That is the way 
questions of educational policy were and are 
settled. 

The social question of what to teach in the 
public schools—and public colleges as well— 
is inescapable. Those who make claims for the 
intellectual worth of their subject, whether the 
subject be physics or history, sooner or later 
will have to answer for the usefulness of their 
subject. Great educational reformers in the past 
have developed curriculums that met the de- 
mands of usefulness while giving due weight 
to the longer-lasting intellectual benefits of their 
disciplines. Layton has seen the history as one 
of a conflict in which one faction won. I think 
education in science as well as in history is 
one of a balance between opposing views, and 
the balance is a socially determined one. 

HAROLD ISSADORE SHARLIN 
Iowa State University 


ROLAND MARX. La Grande-Breiagne contempo- 
raine, 1890-1973. (Collection U.) Paris: Armand 
Colin. 1973. Pp. 318. 


In the writing of national history it is often the 
foreigner who sees most clearly, particularly 
in explaining concepts that native historians 
too readily take for granted. One thinks imme- 
diately, for example, of R. K. Webb’s account 
of a rather longer period of English history 
than Professor Roland Marx reviews here. 
Marx himself is a perceptive and sympathetic 
commentator, not quite an Halévy perhaps, 
but very strong in his grasp of the economic 
imperatives underlying recent British history. 
He is a complete master of all the recent re- 
search, and his judgments, if scarcely surprising, 
are extremely sensible. Marx believes that the is- 
sues which give the characteristic flavor to Brit- 
ain’s contemporary history were first clearly 
apparent around 189o (a great improvement on 
those French historians who believe that all 
contemporary history began in 1789); but he 
gives due weight to the significance of the First 
World War. He calls the interwar period “the 
era of mediocrity,” which suggests a rather old- 
fashioned, “pessimistic” treatment. But in fact 
Marx fully recognizes the substantial social 
developments of the period, and, in a valuable 
passage, favorably contrasts British economic de- 
velopment in the thirties with that of all the 
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other Western industrial countries. Most inter- 
esting, perhaps, is the treatment of the sixties 
and seventies where the loss of world status 
has pushed the United Kingdom on a different 
path toward integration with Europe. Given 
that there are now so many authoritative ac- 
counts of contemporary British history, it may 
well be that this excellent book will not be 
translated into English. But if it becomes the 
main medium through which French students 
are acquainted with contemporary Britain then 
one can feel very happy indeed about that. 
ARTHUR MARWICK 
Open University 


NICHOLAS D’OMBRAIN. War Mackinery and High 
Policy: Defence Administration in Peacetime 
Britain, 1902-1914. (Oxford. Historical Mono- 
graphs.) New York: Oxford University Press. 
1973. Pp. xvii, 302, ı table. $14.50. 


This is a thought-provoking book based on the 
archives of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
(CID), the War Office, and the Admiralty and 
an impressive array of private sources. In de- 
scribing the relations between the CID and the 
service departments, d’Ombrain successfully 
challenges the view of the committee as a 
center for strategic planning and a coordinator 
of preparations for war, and he explains the 
reasons for the gap between strategy and capa- 
bility with which Britain went to war in 1914. 
The early CID was a quasi-executive body based 
on a maritime and imperial strategy in which 
the “senior service,” re-equipped and revitalized 
by Fisher, was to play the leading role. The 
arımy, its weaknesses revealed during the Boer 
War, accepted its secondary position until the 
first Moroccan crisis provided it with a new 
raison d’être. The men at the War Office, par- 
ticularly Henry Wilson, became committed to 
the military entente (author’s italics), an expedi- 
tionary force, and the French doctrine of the 
offensive, Given the political impracticality of 
conscription, this continental commitment was 
assumed without any provision for the necessary 
mass army. The CID and the Admiralty both 
opposed this new orientation, but the former 
was unable to prevail without bringing its very 
existence into question and the Admiralty, rec- 
ognizing its impotence within the CID grad- 
ually withdrew its support. After ıgog the CID 
ceased to be an executive body determining 
national policy. Its work was done in a large 
number of subcommittees dealing with the tech- 
nical problems of defense planning. This 
concentration on administrative minutiae pro- 
longed the existence of the committee but dis- 
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guised the dislocation between policy and the 
physical capability of the two services. The 
army and navy had two different strategies; it 
was the former that gained in prestige and im- 
portance but the navy which had the resources. 
D’Ombrain’s strong views give considerable 
life to this closely argued monograph. Despite 
the author’s sympathy for the Admiralty posi- 
tion, one wonders whether the.navy—or the 
cabinet—understood the changed nature of 
Britain's diplomatic position or the kind of 
war she would fight. Though Fisher argued 
that blockade rather than invasion was his main 
concern, the navy concentrated on its defensive 
role, on capital ships and not on submarines or 
mines. The author stresses the continental com- 
mitment; he says little about the naval agree- 
ments of 1912 (see Paul Halpern, The Mediter- 
ranean Naval Situation 1909-1912 [1971]). He 
suggests that the Foreign Office was committed 
to .the military entente—the words do not 
appear in the Foreign Office records—but the 
diplomatic evidence suggests that Grey never 
fully understood the political implications of 
the military conversations and was reluctant to 
send an expeditionary force to France in August 
1914. The extent to which the diplomats had 
lost their freedom of action because of the 
military and naval ties with France remains 
a subject of debate, and this provocative book 
should find an audience among diplomatic as 
well as military historians. 
ZARA STEINER 
New Hall, 
Cambridge 


R. F, MACKAY. Fisher of Kilverstone. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. xvi, 539. 
$19.25. 


Few figures in the long history of the Royal 
Navy are more colorful and important than 
John Arbuthnot Fisher, and he has already re- 
ceived a generous measure of attention from his- 
torians. The first question that must therefore 
be asked about any new study of Fisher is 
whether it adds anything to what we already 
know from other works, such as those of Arthur 
Marder. The answer in this case is that it cer- 
tainly does. Mackay has devoted half of this 
substantial and well-written study to Fisher's 
early years-and has been able to draw upon 
material that was not available to Marder. 
What emerges clearly is the early development 
of traits that were to mark Fisher during his 
years of power: his concentration on questions 
of matériel was, as Mackay points out, in- 
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evitable in an era when the navy was strug- 
gling to adapt itself to the ever-accelerating 
pace of technological change. The lack of stra- 
tegic or tactical clarity in Fisher’s thought 
stemmed from the same source—it was hard to 
know what the fleet could do in war if its na- 
ture and weaponry were constantly changing. 
The less attractive side of Fisher was likewise 
evident very early: the sudden veering from 
friendship to bitter enmity, the taste for in- 
trigue, and the careful cultivation and manip- 
ulation of friendly journalists. Mackay gives a 
fair and. balanced account both of Fisher's re- 
forms and of the famous feud with Lord Charles 
Beresford. But perhaps the most interesting 
section of the book is Mackay's analysis of the 
Fisher-Churchill relationship. He argues that 
Fisher did not really believe in the Baltic op- 
erations about which he talked and wrote so 
much. Thèse were simply ways of beating off 
pressure for amphibious operations against the 
German North Sea coast or the Dardanelles, in 
which he did not believe either, for he had 
come to the conclusion that in the prevailing 
conditions only distant blockade was possible. 
The belief that Fisher wanted a great Baltic 
operation is a product, Mackay claims, of the 
testimony, concerted beforehand with Church- 
ill, given to the Dardanelles Commission and 
later echoed in Churchill’s World Crisis. It is 
an interesting, if not completely convincing, 
thesis. In particular it does not explain some 
of the aberrations in Fisher's behavior before 
and during the crisis of May 1915. Neverthe- 
less, Mackay has made an important contribu- 
tion to the history of the "Fisher era," and 
one that no historian interested in the period 
should neglect. 

RAYMOND CALLAHAN 

University of Delaware 


JEAN VAN DER POEL, editor. Selections from the 
Smuts Papers. Volume 5, September r919-No- 
vember 1934; volume 6, December 1934-August 
1945; volume 7, August 1945-October 1950; 
Biographical Notes and Index. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1975. Pp. vii, 621; 551; 
496. $47.50 each. 


These three superbly edited books, the second 
part of the seven volumes of the Selections, 
mark the end of a great historical enterprise, 
completed in four stages: the Smuts papers 
housed as the Smuts Collection in the state 
archives in Pretoria, the two volumes of the 
biography by Sir Keith Hancock, and the two 
sections of the Selections. Leaving only three 
volumes for the last thirty years was an un- 
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fortunate decision. Biographical notes and 
the analytic index—a masterpiece—needed 127 
pages. Completely or virtually eliminated were 
incoming letters, academic writings, and nearly 
all official documents and key speeches. The 
effect is to focus attention on Smuts’s own let- 
ters. The frequency of the letters and the edi- 
torial notes preserve continuity. Smuts’s letters 
to his Quaker friends in Oxford are the core of 


the volumes. Knowing they were preserved and . 


closely guarded he could treat them as a safe 
deposit for recording his activities and many 
interests, even the probings of his deeper self. 
In the privacy of the letters his mind could 
play like summer lightning on the riddles of 
man and the cosmos, always reaching for the 
unities behind the chaos of particulars—themes 
of his book on holism and evolution. Sometimes 
he wondered whether his preoccupation with 
unity might not be linked with some sense of 
inner disharmony beyond his conscious reach. 
"I am a wanderer,” he wrote, "seeking if haply 
I may find what it is for no man to find.” 
His biographer asked, “General, what is the 
secret of your being?” He replied, “My se- 
cret is that J am a very uncoordinated man.” 
Yet it was the coordination in a rare degree of 
great faculties that was one of the secrets of his 
success. No one in any part of the Common- 
wealth received such spontaneous recognition 
for achievement at such a high level in so 
many fields. The long list included the rare 
Order of Merit—limited to eight members— 
and field marshal of the British army. 

For thirty years he was a commanding figure 
in South Africa, continuously prime minister or 
leader of the Opposition. He had a global in- 
terest in foreign affairs. Causes especially dear 
to him included Israel, the League of Nations, 
and the Commonwealth. A memorandum he 
wrote in 1921 on the Constitution of the 
British Commonwealth is singled out by the edi- 
tor as of “primary importance.” It was com- 
parable in importance to his famous brochure 
published in December 1918 laying the foun- 
dations for the Covenant. His memorandum 
sought to do the same for the Commonwealth. 
It was never circulated, despite a prefatory edi- 
torial note to the contrary. Even in official cir- 
cles its nature and content remained unknown. 
Hughes scuttled it in 1921 before it could be 
launched. Hertzog succeeded in 1926 in sink- 
ing it without trace. He found the only copy 
among Smuts’s papers, took it over, and kept 
it secret. By reading part of one long paragraph 
—of minor importance without the context— 
Hertzog left the prime ministers with the im- 
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pression that this was all Smuts had written. 
In this passage Smuts referred to my proposal, 
published in 1920, to resolve the dilemma of 
the Commonwealth by a “general declaration of 
constitutional right.” “I heartily endorse Hall’s 
suggestion,” Smuts concluded, “which seems to 
me the easiest constitutional means of settling 
the international status of the Dominions with- 
out changing the unwritten flexible character 
of the British Commonwealth.” ‘The memo- 
randum had shrunk to a few lines and was 
forgotten until 1953 when I discovered a copy 
in the Confidential Print of the Colonial Of- 
fice. A search in the Smuts Collection found 
nothing. 

The war in 1939—the “Great Horror” Smuts 
had sensed dimly in a letter in 1919—thrust 
him once more on the “dreadful treadmill of 
duty.” Prime minister, head of three depart- 
ments, commander in chief, rebuilder of the 
armed forces equipping them with arms manu- 
factured in the Union—there seemed no end 
to the duties. 

At the end he led the Union’s delegation at 
San Francisco, The preamble to the Charter, 
which he drafted, expressed his hopes but not 
his forebodings. When the General Assembly 
met in 1946 his hope of concentrating on “the 
immense issues of our human future” were 
dashed. He found his country and himself pil- 
loried and made the world’s scapegoat for racial- 
ism, with India “the greatest country of discrim- 
ination and communal disunity in the world” 
leading the attackers. Still pondering months 
later on the meaning of it all, Smuts wrote, 
“Some vast change is silently coming over the 
course of history. . . . The U.N.O. gave me my 
first great knock.” The second was his defeat 
in the election of 1948 by a less liberal party. 
Duty still called him to lead the opposition un- 
til the end in ıg50; but he did not cease 
from hoping. Almost his last words were, “The 
world’s great age may be waiting round the 
corner.” 

H. DUNCAN HALL 
Bethesda, Maryland 


MAURICE R. O'CONNELL, editor. The Correspond- 
ence of Daniel O'Connell. Volume i, 1792- 
1814; volume 2, 1875-1823. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, for the Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
sion. 1973. Pp. xxxi, 396; ix, 548. $22.50; $23.50. 


Daniel O’Connell deserves the designation, 
“greatest of all Irish nationalists.” He created 
and shaped the character of Irish nationalism, 
endowing it with- liberal democratic principles. 
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O'Connell's influence extended beyond Ireland. 
He won victories for radical causes in the op- 
pressive Age of Metternich, providing tactics 
for and inspiring the forces of the Left in 
Britain and on the Continent. Despite his 
significance, there is no satisfactory scholarly 
biography of him. The lack of research ma- 
terials, particularly private papers, has con- 
tributed to this omission. W. J. Fitzpatrick’s 
Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell (1888) has 
been a useful but inadequate source. In an ef- 
fort to establish a firm foundation for O’Con- 
nell studies, Maurice O’Connell, assisted by his 
wife Elizabeth M. O’Connell, Gerald J. Lyne, 
and Hugh McFadden, has collected and or- 
ganized material from a wide variety of sources 
and ‘places for a projected eight-volume series 
of O’Connell letters. 

Volume 1 of The Correspondence of Daniel 
O’Connell covers O’Connell’s secondary-school 
days at St. Omer and Douai and in London; 
legal studies in London and Dublin; admission 
to the Irish Bar; marriage and role as husband 
and father in a rapidly expanding family; in- 
creasingly prosperous legal practice; compli- 
cated relations with Kerry relatives; and in- 
volvement in and leadership over the Catholic 
civil rights movement. Volume 2 surveys O’Con- 
nell’s refusal to accept British government con- 
trol over the appointment of Catholic bishops 
(the Veto) in exchange for Emancipation and 
the consequent split in Catholic ranks, extreme 
financial difficulties at a time when his profes- 
sional income was high, and the beginnings 
of a new Catholic Association that would 
eventually bring victory to the Catholic civil 
rights effort. 

Letters to and from O’Connell indicate that 
contrary to myths and enemy accusations he 
was a devoted and loving husband. He was 
also an affectionate and proud father, totally 
reckless and incompetent in money matters, a 
warm friend but not always wise in the selec- 
tion of associates, a benevolent landlord for the 
times, an optimist, professionally ambitious, 
and a genius in matters of political organiza- 
tion, but frequently naive in evaluating po- 
litical situations. 

O'Connell was passionate in his commitment 
to liberty, but he seldom tried to intellectualize 
his radicalism in letters. He supported parlia- 
mentary reform in the United Kingdom, sym- 
pathized with rebels against the Old Regime 
in Spain and Portugal, furnished a son to Bo- 
livar’s liberation movement in Latin America, 
and often expressed contempt for the Bourbons 
and admiration for Napoleon as an agent of 
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Enlightenment and freedom. The letters trace 
O'Connells passage from deism to practicing 
to pious Catholicism. In his last condition he 
re-evaluated Bonaparte but did not reject lib- 
eral values. He never bothered to come to 
terms with the paradox of his loyalty to the 
Left and his devotion to a politically reac- 
tionary Church. While advocating lrish free- 
dom, O'Conneli admired British constitutional 
principles and practices and became a Franco- 
phobe. 

Much to the anger of physical-force na- 
tionalists, O'Connell consistently opposed revo- 
lution—he thought Emmet deserved execution 
—but his animosity to violent freedom move- 
ments in Ireland was more tactics than pacifism. 
In 1798 he enlisted in a lawyer's yeoman corps, 
and in the early 1820s he was anxious to sol- 
dier against Whiteboys and Orangemen. 

O’Connell’s correspondence reveals the grim 
environment of early nineteenth-century Ire- 
land: secret-society violence, famine and peas- 
ant poverty, Orange oppression, Protestant As- 
cendancy, and conflicts among Catholic leaders. 
Some wanted status within the British establish- 
ment; others, like O’Connell, wanted more, the 
freedom and welfare of their people and na- 
tion. Helen Mulvey introduces volume 1 with a 
justifiably sympathetic portrait of Mary O’Con- 
nell and her marriage with Daniel. Although 
these two volumes could use more explanatory 
footnotes, Maurice O’Connell and his associates 
have presented a superb example of collecting, 
selecting, organizing, editing, and footnoting 
the correspondence of an important and inter- 
esting man. These volumes are a significant 
addition to Irish historiography, and they whet 
the appetite for the feast yet to come. 

LAWRENCE J, MCCAFFREY 
= Loyola University, 
Chicago 


GERVAIS E. REED. Claude Barbin: Libraire de 
Paris sous le règne de Louis XIV. (Centre de 


Recherches d'Histoire et de Philologie de 


l'École Pratique des Hautes Études de la IV* 
Section. Histoire et civilisation du livre, 5.) 
Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1974. Pp. 131. 


Collecting information dispersed in scattered 
documents, some difficult of access, Dr. Reed 
offers in this slender volume the first reliable 
account of the career of Claude Barbin (1624- 
98), Parisian publisher of writings from all but 
a few of the French classical authors. But 
sparseness of information and brevity of com- 
mentary give Reed’s contribution more the 
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character of an excellent and extended en- 
cyclopediä entry than a full-scale biography. 
Since membership in the Communauté des 
Maitres Libraires et Imprimeurs de Paris was 
extremely limited, :and since documentation 
about one figure often communicates knowl- 
edge about others, we can only wonder why 
` Reed did not go on to investigate characteristics 
common to the entire group. A little more 
labor could have made all the difference be- 
tween communicating some useful biographical 
information and writing a prosopographical 
essay of enduring value. 

But however limited it is in scope, scholars 
will profit from Reed’s book, especially the in- 
dexes, which include inter alia the thirteen- 
year-old Barbin’s brevet d’apprentissage and a 
complete short-title list of Barbin’s yearly print- 
ings with a library call number for each entry. 
Reed adds, moreover, a few new details to the 
pioneering and fundamental work of Henri- 
Jean Martin (Livres, pouvoirs et société a Paris 
au XVII’ siècle, 1598-1701 [Paris, 1969]). One 
hopes that we can now look forward to more 
ambitious scholarship which will paint a clearer 
picture of, the Communauté des Maitres Li- 
braires during the ancien régime. 

LIONEL ROTHKRUG 
University of Munich 


JEAN ORIEUX. Talleyrand: The Art of Survival. 
Translated from the French by PATRICIA WOLF. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1974. Pp. xii, 677, 
xxiii. $12.95. 


This tendentious book claims to remove the 
masks from an intriguing figure of French 
history. Published originally as Talleyrand ou 
le Sphinx incompris (1970), it represents an- 
other douceur collected by Talleyrand from 
those who wish to traffic with him. As in his 
life, the market place often saves him from the 
penury he most feared, the state of being ne- 
glected. 

Jean Orieux, prize-winning novelist and bi- 
ographer, argues that “the contentious, anarch- 
istic climate of our times" (p. x), rather than 
the works of previous historians, now allows 
us to lift the masks from the sphinx who will 
show us his true face if we do not lecture him. 
One has doubts. Judgments on Talleyrand will 
continue to vary depending upon perspectives. 
Would he be displeased? : 

Orieux sees his hero as a kindly man loyal 
to friends, family, and subordinates. Talley- 
rand personifies the humane and elegant image 
of what many imagine the eighteenth century 
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to have been. The peculation, the ingratitude 
toward Madame de Staél, the initial use of a 
Senatus consultum, and the Enghien affair are 
all mentioned and not defended. But overall, 
Orieux eulogizes Talleyrand as a sensitive man 
who always served France while serving him- 
self. 

Historians wil be disappointed with this 
book. The thesis hardly differs from Crane 
Brinton's. Lacour-Gayet's volumes, challenged 
implicitly, are at times closely mined for cover- 
age and quotations (compare pp. 614-29 with 
Lacour-Gayet, vol. 3, ch. 24). In this instance 
the best that can be said is that Lacour-Gayet 
said it before. Historical errors not in the 
original creep into Patricia Wolf’s translation: 
the clergy own most of the arable land in 1789 
(p. 77); the Committee of Public Safety is still 
in existence on 18 fructidor V (p. 179); Na- 
poleon committed France at the peace of Luné- 
ville to pay her entire debt to Spain (p. 278); 
at Tilset Alexander I was promised the remains 
of the Ottoman Empire plus Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia (p. 339). 

Although the book does not contribute to our 
knowledge of Talleyrand, it is a readable sur- 
vey useful for the general reader for whom it 
was designed. It depicts the life of a man who 
showed, as Orieux contends, a self-mastery and 
an ability to shield his personality through 
times where many were more disfigured. Per- 
haps he did represent the possibilities of the 
ancien régime; Orieux would. prefer to say 
Voltarian civilization. Still, one sheds no tears 
for Talleyrand as one might for Rousseau or 
Robespierre. He better than they could bear 
the reproaches of contemporaries and future 
generations. He would not have been chagrined 
at the allusions to masks and to the sphinx. 
As he enjoyed life he must, if he is able, still 
savor the conversation. 

ROBERT C. ADAMS 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 


ADELINE DAUMARD et al., editors. Les fortunes 
françaises au XIR” siècle: Enquête sur la répar- 
tition et la composition des capitaux privés à 
Paris, Lyon, Lille, Bordeaux et Toulouse 
d'après l'enregistrement des déclarations de 
succession. (École Pratique des Hautes Études- 
Sorbonne. VI° Section: Sciences économiques 
et sociales. Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Civilisation et sociétés, 27.) Paris: Mouton. 
1973. Pp. xv, 603. 


This collaborative work, employing inheritance 
tax records (déclarations de mutations par 
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deces), provides new and significant informa- 
tion on the distribution and, composition of 
wealth in urban France. This is the most am- 
bitious work using inheritance tax records yet 
to appear, covering five of the largest cities: 
Paris, Lille, Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Lyon. 
The records of three or four complete years 
between 1820 and ıgıı were utilized for each 
city. Since the contributors employed the same 
method and covered approximately the same 
years, it is possible to compare the evolution in 
the distribution and composition of wealth 
in these cities from the Restoration until the 
eve of World War I. They have also analyzed 
the changing distribution and composition of 
wealth among socioprofessional categories. 

The book is divided into twa parts. The first 
part, written by Adeline Daumard, discusses the 
potentialities and limitations of inheritance tax 
records as a source for social and economic 
history. These records are comprehensive, for 
detailed declarations were required, until 1901. 
from all who were not completely destitute. 
Fraudulent declarations are a problem, but ap- 
parently not as important as one might sup- 
pose, since concealing or undervaluing most 
assets was difficult. In some cases, the heirs 
were interested in accurate evaluations. Dau- 
mard also provides future researchers with a 
model for the reconstitution of individual for- 
tunes. Ánd, most important, she combines the 
data of the five studies to provide an. overall 
synthesis. The second part of the book, com- 
prising over four hundred pages and including 
more than one hundred tables of statistics, con- 
tains individual monographs by Adeline Dau- 
mard on Paris, by Félix Codarcioni on Lille, 
by Georges Dupeux and Jacqueline Herpin on 
Bordeaux, and by Jacques Godechot and Jean 
Sentou on Toulouse. Although the results of 
Pierre Léon's study of Lyon are incorporated 
into Daumard's synthesis, it will be published 
separately. f 

Some of the conclusions are not surprising: 
during the nineteenth century the relative im- 
portance of landed wealth declined, that of 
negotiable securities greatly increased. What 
this study provides is the exact magnitude of 
these changes. Other conclusions are less ob- 
vious: in four of the five cities, Toulouse is 
the exception, over two-thirds of all deceased 
adults had nothing to leave behind during the 
Restoration, and almost a century later the 
proportion remained the same. In addition, 
small estates valued at less than five hundred 
francs were numerous. Whatever may have 
been the case in the countryside and in small 
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towns, a hundred years of economic progress 
had not narrowed the inequalities of wealth in 
large urban centers. That is only a brief in- 
dication of what is to be found in this important 
work. 

CHARLES E. FREEDEMAN 

State University of New York, 

Binghamton 


ETIENNE VAN DE WALLE. The Female Population 
of France in the Nineteenth Century: A Re- 
construction of 82 Départements. (A publica- 
tion of the: Office of Population Research, 
Princeton University.) Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1974. Pp. xix, 483. $21.50. 


France is used as a predictor or paradigm for 
European fertility decline. Decline is observ- 
able in France before 1830; elsewhere it comes 
after 1875. Biological characteristics make fe- 
males the basic unit for fertility studies. But as 
Professor van de Walle shows in a good brief 
discussion, French census data are biased and 
incomplete—a helpful caution for those using 
or evaluating work using this material un- 
critically. 

To correct this the author “reconstructs” the 
female population. It is a method of “simulat- 
ing populations from aggregate vital registra- 
tion data” (p. x) and “from the coherence of 
the whole . . . assess[ing] the reliability of the 
details” (p. 57). Internal adjustments and con- 
trols—for example, migration and mortality— 
are made to improve the fit of the parts and 
create satisfactory, unbiased results. Self-crit- 
ically and patiently the author guides the 
reader through the technique and notes the 
special characteristics and biases of the recon- 
structed and official statistics. 

Data are given by depariement for total fe- 
male population, birth distribution, marriage 
by age, and overall, illegitimate, and married 
fertility rates. Because of administrative changes 
several border départements are omitted. Heavy 
in-migration made others—Seine, Seine-et-Oise, 
Rhône, Bouches-du-Rhéne—“intractable” to re- 
construction. 

With different criteria Jean Bourgeois-Pichat 
reconstructed the total population of France. 
Van de Walle’s technique and results for fe- 
males are more convincing. Could reconstruc- 
tion be “adapted to men with a few changes” 
(p. viii? Given the vaster male migration, with 
its geographic, age, and occupational varia- 
tions, it is a conjectural claim. A steady-stream 
pattern of statistical control is inadequate. 
Nominal, individual data from other sources 
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(a task for regional historians especially) are 
needed to judge the reconstruction more ac- 
curately. 

The author plans another volume using 
these statistics to explain the reasons for fer- 
tility decline. But data by départements present 
a problem. Departements can be valued eco- 
nomically, culturally, and politically, but is so- 
cial differentiation measured within geographic 
units? The influence of class on fertility can- 
not be analyzed from departmental statistics; 
nominal research can add this dimension. 

‘Historians interested in these eighty-two 
departements or females must consult this work. 
For French historians it underlines the need to 
develop data to supplant biased official results. 
This clear presentation of reconstruction gives 
one technique; one hopes that it will suggest 
others to deal with similar problems. The 
methodological and factual worth of this vol- 
ume promises to make the second of interest 
to all European historians. 

MARTIN R. WALDMAN 
City College, 
City University of New York 


DOUGLAS PORCH. Army and Revolution: France 
1815-1848. Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


1974. Pp. x, 182. $13.25. 


Readers in quest of a book complementary to 
those of Vidalenc, Chalmin, or La Gorce as an 
investigation of the social and political history 
of the French army under the régime censitaire 
will not be satisfied by Porch’s monograph. De- 
spite its title, its chronological focus is on the 
last seven years of the Restoration and the 
first six of the July Monarchy. Only a single 
page is devoted to the period after the abor- 
tive Strasbourg coup of 1836. The book is or- 
ganized as a series of relatively discrete chapters 
on such limited topics as the recruitment law 
sponsored by Marshal Soult, republicanism in 
the artillery, and a military "rebellion" at 
Lunéville in 1834. 

Its thesis is never explicitly stated as such, 
but the author repeatedly asserts that revolu- 
tionary dissidence by soldiers was far less a re- 
sult of partisan ideology than it was of pro- 
fessional dissatisfaction. To support this con- 
tention, his exhaustive chronicle of suspected 
and actual military subversive activities during 
these thirteen years is interspersed not only 
with familiar political narrative (which situates 


the well-known massacre of 1834 in the "rue: 


Transmonian”) but also with nineteen statis- 
tical tables and six appendixes. These are in- 
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tended to enumerate such presumable causative 
factors of political behavior as the geographical 
and social backgrounds and the career patterns 
of suspect soldiers. Unfortunately many of these 
Statistics are accompanied by a cautionary 
footnote that they can be “regarded only as 
samples,” but nowhere is it explained whence 
any of these relatively small “samples” have 
been taken, how representative they are, and 
how they might compare with a general sta- 
tistical profile of each entire category of the 
French army in question. (The author has used 
some unpublished material from Vincennes, but 
in the absence of a critical bibliographical essay 
the reader cannot really estimate its scope or its 
utility either to Porch or to other historians.) 

It cannot be said that these fragmentary 
figures unambiguously substantiate Porch’s im- 
plicit thesis. For example, almost one-third of 
his sample of infantrymen arrested for Repub- 
lican activity under Louis-Philippe had been 
recruited from the departments of the Seine 
and the Rhone, that is, from those regions of 
France where Republican sentiment was prob- 
ably most deeply rooted in the population. No 
doubt the insufficiency of pay, pensions, and 
living conditions helped to fan barracks dis- 


-content into political disloyalty, but it is diffi- 


cult to follow Porch’s contention that the al- 
leviation of some of these conditions in 1834 
was essential in transforming the army into the ' 
“great mute,” since by his account similar im- 
provements instituted in 1831 had not ended 
opposition in the ranks. Nor is it necessarily 
obvious that “if opposition activity in the army 
had been politically inspired, it would have 
been carried out by young men who joined 
. immediately after the 1830 revolution.” 
The political behavior of French soldiers in 
the 1830s, like that of most people, undoubtedly 
was inspired by conscious attitudes and specific 
events as well as by the conditions of their lives, 
which soldiers in any case could quite justi- 
fiably conceive as being determined by the 
values and spending priorities of the successive 
regimes they served. 
JOHN ROTHNEY 
Ohio State University 


LEO A. LOUBERE. Radicalism in Mediterranean 
France: Its Rise and Decline, 1848-1914. Al- 
bany: State University of New York Press. 1974. 
Pp. xvii, 258. $20.00. 


This book has been long in the making. It was 
conceived in studies of Left radicalism in the 
Third Republic that drew attention to the 
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Midi. Articles followed on Meridional radical- 
ism, which developed the thesis of this volume. 
There was an excursion into the mining areas 
of northern Languedoc. Now al. is put together 
and extended into Provence. 

Topography, climate, and history have given 
a certain unity to this Mediterranean littoral: 
Professor Loubère adds a more recent unifying 
factor—commercial wine. Viticulture has often 
produced a conservative mentality; in the Midi 
it acted as a magnet to draw population to the 
semiurban coastal plains where winegrowers be- 
came socially mobile, receptive to new ideas, 
and expectant of government aid. Economic 
interest, a social structure favorable to change, 
and cultural variables must all be invoked to 
interpret Mediterranean radicalism. 

Three major stages receive explanation: the 
strength of the Left during the Second Re- 
public and its resistance to the coup of 1851, 
which left an enduring tradition; the Radical 
dominance built during the 1880s partly in 
reaction to the devastation of phylloxera; the 
period of the decline of southern radicalism, 
generally to, the advantage of socialism, in the 
early decades of this century at a time when 
the Radicals were becoming dominant in much 
of France. 

Variables affected the pattern. They could 
result from policy: Radicals did not win a fol- 
lowing beyond the wine area until they became 
protectionist; from class response, for although 
workers were always important, in the Var, 
Radicals were strongest in owner-dominated 
areas; from religion in radicalism’s attraction 
to Protestants in the Gard; from leadership 
or Masonic connections; even from sentiment 
in the appeal to the memory of the Albigen- 
sians who were also victims of the North. All 
these are woven in, though always the stain of 
the grape is apparent in the final pattern. 

For a regional history to be classed as ex- 
cellent it should deal with an interesting area 
that has problems of wider significance, and its 
painstaking research should be objectively 
evaluated. This volume qualifies on each count. 

JOSEPH N. MOODY 
Catholic University of America 


ROBERT R. LOCKE. French Legitimists and the 
Politics of Moral Order in the Early Third 
Republic. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1974. Pp. x, 321. $14.50. 


The title of this revised dissertation (1965) 
should not mislead; Locke leaves political nar- 
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rative of the republics of Thiers and the Dukes 
to Hanotaux and Halévy. Locke's concern is 
with legitimism, "considered against the long- 
term process of social, economic, and political 
change in nineteenth-century France," "a so- 
cioeconomic study of political psychology." He 
selects as specimens 201 deputies of 1871, mostly 
Gouault's "Right" and "Extreme Right," with 
some unexplained additions. Methodological 
purists will experience, as they usually do, some 
discomfort over extrapolating from so few 
“ists” to an "ism," but no matter; Locke 
qualifies his judgments intelligently and points 
the way to further studies. 

The apparition of a host of legitimists in 
the National Assembly has seldom failed to 
provoke expressions of wonderment tinged with 
derision. Locke turned his wonder to inquiry. 
He mainly confirms in a specific context fea- 
tures or tendencies of legitimism noted else- 
where—Tudesq, Rémond, and others. The spe- 
cial interest of the book lies in the picture 
of the deputies themselves particularly as 
drawn from materials obtained at great per- 
sonal effort from hitherto unopened family 
archives and, for the elections of 1871 and 
1876, an unprecedented scouring of the pro- 
vincial press. Locke tells us who these men 
were (for example, forty-five per cent were not 
nobles); how they got elected; what they 
thought, intended, and settled for doing; what 
distinguished them from Orleanists; and above 
all whether they truly were anachronisms, sur- 
vivors of socioeconomic elements doomed by 
advancing industrialism and centralizing gov- 
ernment. A concluding chapter thankfully helps 
to disentangle some complex argumentation, 
especially on the latter point; the author's ex- 
positions too frequently do injustice to his 
research and insights. 

A coupling of landed nobles and repre- 
sentatives of old Catholic urban oligarchies, the 
legitimists nevertheless had quietly renounced 
desires to bring back the society of the Old 
Regime. They were willing to come to terms 
even with an industrial revolution, but not 
with the liberal ideology conventionally as- 
sumed to be necessary to the great transforma- 
tion. (Their Prussian and Japanese counter- 
parts had no revolution to contend with.) The 
concerns they expressed for family and com- 
munity and their rejection of rampant in- 
dividualism and prideful reason echo strangely 
a century later. There were anachronisms, but 
perhaps not precisely in the way we thought. 

DAVID S. NEWHALL 
Centre College 


" 
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LADISLAS MYSYROWICZ. Autopsie d'une défaite: 
Origines de l'effondrement militaire frangais de 
1940. (Collection Historica.) Lausanne: L'Age 
d'Homme; distrib. by International Scholarly 
Book Services, Portland, Ore. 1973. Pp. 385. 


$9.25. 


Although it is-concerned with some of the 
fundamental reasons for the collapse of the 
French army in 1940, this book is more an 
essay in intellectual history than it is military 
history in the usually accepted sense. The aim of 
the author is not so much to demonstrate how 
the French army, relying on a defensive strategy, 
was defeated by the German army but rather 
to elucidate the assumptions held by the mili- 
tary which underlay that strategy. 

French theorists, having recognized the pit- 
falls of the overly abstract doctrine disseminated 
before 1914, turned to an empirical and posi- 
tivist approach to war. They refused to stray 
beyond what were taken to be the explicit 
lessons of recent history concerning the abso- 
lute ascendancy of material factors in combat, 
and in so doing they "exalted to the level of 
immutable principles the transitory conditions 
of 1914-1918." The result was a prudent but 
rigid doctrine of war that, among other things, 
confirmed the pre-eminent role of the infantry. 
Battle was conceived to be a methodical, pre- 
dictable affair, and its constituent elements 
measurable with mathematical precision. It was 
in terms of this doctrine that French military 
authorities apprehended the tànk and the air- 
plane. Armor was incorporated into the ex- 
isting military system, but to the detriment of 
its primary attribute, mobility. Since there was 
no possibility of fitting the airplane into cur- 
rent doctrine without in effect undermining it, 
no one objected to a divorce between the 
ground and the air forces and the organization 
of the latter under a separate ministry. 

At no point in his study does the author 
argue that there was any alternative strategic 
doctrine available for France, given the pre- 
suppositions of not only the professional sol- 
diers, but also the politicians and the French 
people. He rejects the one advocated by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel de Gaulle as not being mili- 
tarily realistic, at least not in the mid-1930s, 
when it was publicized and discussed. By way 
of an attempt to explain this failure of intellect 
and imagination, Mysyrowicz depicts somewhat 
impressionistically the desperate revulsion to- 
ward war felt by French society after 1918, 
suggesting that "a doctrine of war always in- 
corporates . . . the spirit of its time.” 
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In his account of the origins and evolution 
of French strategy in the interwar years, My- 
syrowicz does not arrive at any novel conclu- 
sions. The considerable merit of this work lies 
rather in his perceptive re-creation of the 
mental outlook of the professional soldiers and 
in his trenchant analysis of the postulates, in- 
tellectual and institutional, of French military 
doctrine. 

DAVID B. RALSTON 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


J. L. price. Culture and Society in the Dutch 
Republic during the r7th Century. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1974. Pp. 260. $12.50. 


This book attempts to explain why the seven- 
teenth-century Dutch were able to produce an 
outstanding and independent school of paint- 
ing but were unable to produce a similarly dis- 
tinguished and independent literature. In one 
sense the author delivers more than he prom- 
ised. As background he treats in satisfying de- 
tail and clarity the complex politics of the re- 
public, the tensions between Orangists and the 
States party, the relationship between Holland 
and the other provinces, church-state affairs, 
the primacy of the towns, and the character 
of the regent class. While not the result of 
new research, these chapters provide a brief and 
accurate introduction to seventeenth-century 
Dutch society. 

Price contends that the literature of the re- 
public was largely produced for and by the 
loosely defined regent class of its richest prov- 
ince, Holland. These wealthy and better-edu- 
cated people imposed their Renaissance-classical 
tastes on Dutch literature. They might have 
done the same in art, but most Dutch painters 
were artisans unfamiliar with Renaissance the- 
ories or classical themes. They catered to the 
large popular market for art as part of home 
decoration. Prices were low, the artists’ expecta- 
tions were modest, but the volume of painting 
was very large. Consequently, Price concludes, 
Dutch artists remained independent of the gen- 
eral modes of seventeenth-century European 
art. The chapter on painting is the best in the 
book. 

Price does not discuss the Dutch overseas em- 
pire and its effects on Dutch culture. He dis- 
misses the East Indian trade as a minor fraction 
of Dutch commerce and asserts that its cultural 
effects were minimal, although he admits that 
contemporaries were probably more impressed 
with the East Indian adventure than with 
any other aspect of Dutch culture (pp. 53-55). 
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He says that Holland was Europe’s major center 
of book publication but does not mention the 
huge volume of travel literature that poured 
from Holland’s presses and helped maintain 
their pre-eminence. Nor does he discuss the 
large place occupied by the travel literature in 
Dutch popular literature—literature probably 
read by the same people who bought the paint- 
ings. Its influence can also be seen in the works 
of some of the major poets and playwrights. 
In fact the influence of the overseas contacts 
can be found in many aspects of Dutch cul- 
ture, and its total omission to some extent im- 
pairs what is otherwise a very useful introduc- 
‘tion to the seventeenth-century Dutch republic. 
ELWIN J. VAN KLEY 
Calvin College 


J. J. POELHEKKE. Geen blijder maer in tachtigh 
jaer: Verspreide studién over de crisisperiode 
1648-1651 [No News Pleased More in Years 
Four Score: Scattered Studies of the Period of 
Crisis 1648-1651]. Zutphen: De Walburg Pers. 
1973. Pp. 270. 28.50 gls. 


The rhyming main title of this book is taken 
from a famous quatrain deposited, with a multi- 
plied contribution, in an Amsterdam church 
after the death of Prince William II of Orange 
in early November 1650—a demise that marked 
the beginning of the last act of a drama which 
began in January 1648 with the signature of 
the treaty of peace with Spain at Miinster. 
The eight articles in this book, collected from 
well-known and obscure journals, are devoted 
to this crisis in two of its aspects: first, the 
political struggle between the Holland “empo- 
rocracy”—the author's pseudo-Aristotelian term 
for the merchants’ rule—and the House of 
Orange and its allies, especially in Gelderland; 
second, the failure of Dutch Catholics to achieve 
a formal improvement in their status beyond 
quasi-legal tolerance even after the end of the 
war with the Rey Catolico. The articles are mas- 
terpieces in the exploration of significant nu- 
ance. Poelhekke seeks out large meanings in 
small things, such as pamphlets, a minor riot, 
an obscure diplomatic episode, and the politics 
of a poor province and one of its towns (the 
Nijmegen where he is now professor of history 
at the Catholic University). Dissecting and 
analyzing with great care and subtlety, with an 
erudition that humor and style save from any 
touch of pedantry, the author draws out the 
conclusion that William II, like his father, 
uncle, and grandfather, was deeply committed 
to a “Great Netherlands” policy, but one that 
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was based on the historic Burgundian state 
rather than the strictly Dutch-Flemish-speaking 
territory favored by the late Pieter Geyl. The 
implications of these articles will echo long, 
even if softly and slowly, in thoughtful his- 
torical work on the Dutch “Golden Age.” The 
knowledge, understanding, and expressive power 
they display make one impatient for Poel- 
hekke’s biography of Prince Frederick Henry, 
at which he is still at work. 

HERBERT H. ROWEN 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 


BRYCE LYON. Henri Pirenne: A Biographical and 
Intellectual Study. Preface by F. L. GANSHOF. 
Ghent: E. Story—Scientia; distrib. by Humani- 
ties Press, Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 1974. Pp. 
xix, 477. Cloth $19.00, paper $15.00. 


The dwindling number of admirers who knew 
Henri Pirenne personally will cherish this fine 
appraisal of the man and scholar they revered; 
others will now be able to understand better 
the esteem he enjoyed during his long and bril- 
liant career. The book is a model of what such 
a work should be, and it holds attraction for 
any cultivated reader. It will inspire in his- 
torians greater respect for their craft and in- 
dictate for them what can be achieved by hard 
work, a highly trained mind, and supreme 
talent. Bryce Lyon, with the assistance of his 
wife Mary, has placed us all in his debt. He 
never knew Pirenne, but with great learning 
and sensitivity Lyon has been able to write a 
story that will need little if any correction. This 
is no mean accomplishment, nor was it an easy 
task to perform. Fortunately, his sources proved 
to be far greater than was originally suspected. 
Pirenne was a continuous and systematic col- 
lector, a hoarder it would seem, of notes, man- 
uscripts, and mementos, a writer of thousands 
of letters, and a keeper of several diaries, These 
and the writings of his many friends, as well as 
his own scholarly contributions, have been care- 
fully explored. Happily also, many who knew 
Pirenne aided the author, First among these 
was Count Jacques Pirenne who placed at 
Lyon’s disposal the resources of the Pirenne 
family collections, as well as supplying price- 
less recollections of his distinguished father. 

As Francois Ganshof remarks in his percep- 
tive prefatory note, this book is the story of 
a personality, that of the greatest medievalist of 
the twentieth century. With these assertions 
few would disagree, for they are indeed the 
essence of Pirenne’s stature. It is a fascinating 
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experience to follow this story of the bright lad 
from the upper-middle-class family in Verviers 
from his birth in 1862 to his untimely death 
in 1935. Family business investments provided 
ample funds for broad schooling, and fortu- 
nately within his circle culture was respected. 
It was, however, only with perseverance and 
tact that the young Henri was able to avoid 
family pressures to become an engineer or a 
lawyer, and he ultimately received paternal 
approval for a scholarly career in history. 
Eventually training under Kurth and Fredericq 
at Liege laid the foundations for the wider ex- 
periences in Paris under Thévenin, Giry, 
Gauthier, and Fustel de Coulanges and later 
under Arndt at Leipzig, and for the challenge 
when faced by Harry Bresslau, Voigt, and 
Schmoller at Berlin, where he was once re- 
ceived by Ranke himself. Years of foreign study 
were rewarded by appointment at Liege in 1885 
and to, Ghent a year later. These prized posi- 
tions were obtained only after moriths of anx- 
ious waiting and through influence exerted by 
family and friends. When politicians had the 
power to select candidates, politics, family stand- 
ing and connections, religion, and language 
could easily outweigh training and aptitude for 
a university chair. 

Could any career have brought greater re- 
wards and recognition? Pirenne soon became 
known not only in his native Belgium but 
also in the wider circles of international schol- 
arship. In ıgı2 during celebrations honoring 
his twenty-fifth year of teaching at Ghent, he 
made public confession of the favored life he 
enjoyed. Like a protagonist in a Greek tragedy, 
however, he had spoken too soon, for within a 
few months the Europe he believed he under- 
. stood so well was forever destroyed. National 
and personal misfortunes loomed ever before 
him. The loss of a beloved son in the early 
years of war, life as a prisoner in Germany, dis- 
appointments and chagrin struck hard at him. 
Truly he was tested by fire,-but the indomitable 
spirit always triumphed. Each crushing blow 
seemed to prepare him for the next misfortune. 
Yet how much he accomplished. He was the 
founder of the Belgian school of historical stud- 
ies, the author of countless books and articles, 
and the leader in every phase of historical activ- 
ities. By his magisterial Histoire de Belgique he 
forged the bonds of a nation, in his Histoire 
économique et sociale he produced an endur- 
ing classic, in his Histoire de l'Europe he gave 
his well-stocked mind free play to speak to a 
wide world of readers, and with Les Villes du 
Moyen Age he set the historical world on edge. 
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Mahomet et Charlemagne still challenges us. 
Professor Lyon’s rich and rewarding book 
is now surely the best introduction to Pirenne’s 
work and place in historiography and the only 
sustained consideration of all aspects of his 
fruitful life. In his endeavor to assess the value 
of Pirenne’s contributions for contemporary 
times Lyon helps us all. He is well aware that 
many of Pirenne’s contentions are and will 
long be challenged and debated by scholars, 
but it is the boldness of concept, the daring 
execution, the succession of successes, the mag- 
nitude of Pirenne’s achievements that remain 
and endure. One does not wonder that in his 
time he was acknowledged as the complete his- 
torian, the greatest of his time. It is the mem- 
ory of this great scholar and noble man that 
this book will long keep alive. 
GRAY C. BOYCE 
Northwestern University 


L. DE JONG. Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in : 
de tweede wereldoorlog [The Kingdom of the 
Netherlands in the Second World War]. Vol- 
ume 5, Maart ’41-Juli '42 [March ’41-July '42]. 
Parts 1 and 2: (Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocu- 
mentatie.) The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1974. 
Pp. viii, 616; vii, 617-1171. 


A. H. PAAPE, editor. Studies over Nederland in 
oorlogstijd [Studies of the Netherlands in War- 
time]. Volume 1. (Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogs- 
documentatie.) The’ Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 


1972. Pp. viii, 399. 


The fifth volume of de Jong's definitive his- 
tory of the Netherlands during the Second 
World War covers the period from March 1941 
to July 1942, from the end of the February 
strike in Amsterdam to the start of the deporta- 
tions of the Jews. This periodization in itself 
emphasizes the importance of the persecution 
of the Jews in the evolution of the political 
climate during the occupation. 

The present two-part volume strikes me as 
more clearly organized than the preceding parts. 
This may be due to the fact that certain broad 
themes dominated German actions in this pe- _ 
riod. The first of these is the attempt to win 
over the Dutch to National Socialism—which 
Seyss-Inquart considered one of his most im- 
portant assignments—through the establish- 
ment of Nazi-type organizations and institu- 
tions in all walks of life, often under the 
control of Dutch Nazis. The second theme is the 
segregation of the Jewish population in prep- 
aration for their forthcoming deportation. In 
this connection it is worth noting that de Jong 
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claims that the top officials in the Reichskom- 
missariat knew as early as the fall of 1941 that 
‘all Jews eventually were to be deported to 
the East. The third main theme of this volume 
deals with the rise of resistance. The author 
deals with this topic in separate chapters cov- 
ering the churches, the world of art-and litera- 
ture, the underground press, and general re- 
sistance activities. He devotes an entire chapter 
each to the contacts with Dutch and British 
authorities in London and to military espionage 
and sabotage directed from London. In this 
context de Jong tells in detail the beginnings 
of the infamous Englandspiel, which enabled 
the Germans to arrest dozens of Allied agents 
dropped in Holland and to prevent all London- 
directed sabotage until late in 1943. ~ 3 
De Jong presents many points of information 


and interpretation that will be new to some : 


readers. He claims that all high officials in the 
Reichskommissariat from the start supported 
the ultimate goal of integrating a National- 
Socialist Netherlands into the new Germanic 
Reich, disagreeing only on modalities, impor- 
tant as these may have seemed during the war. 
De Jong believes that Seyss-Inquart was quite 
conscious of his political failure by 1942 and 
prepared to delay until final victory another 
major offensive toward Nazification—this de- 
spite the fact that German and Dutch Nazi 
efforts to impose National-Socialist ideas and 
institutions continued until 1944. The author is 
very critical of the secretaries general for their 
willingness to collaborate with the Germans 
during this period in such matters as the issu- 
ance of identity cards, which gave the German 
police a tight control over the population; the 
proclamation warning Dutchmen against par- 
ticipation in resistance activity; and the collab- 
oration of Dutch agencies in the early stages 
of the registration of Jewish persons and prop- 
erty. The tragedy of this collaboration “to 
avoid worse” reached its peak in the willingness 
of the Jewish Council to do all the paperwork 
for the Germans. This enabled the German po- 
lice to organize the segregation and deportation 
of over one hundred thousand Jews with a staff 
of only twenty German officers. Here Hannah 
Arendt’s thesis about the Jewish Councils is 
substantiated in minute detail. All in all the 
present volume provides a well-integrated pic- 
ture of this transitional period of the occupa- 
tion. 

The Studies over Nederland in oorlogstijd 
edited by A. H. Paape, a member of the staff 
of the Netherlands State Institute for War Doc- 
umentation, contains seventeen reports that 
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were written over the past twenty-five years 
either as background studies for L, de Jong’s 
Geschiedenis or as Gutachten in connection 
with pending restitution affairs. Articles of gen- 
eral interest include a study of the goals of 
the German administration; sketches of two of 
the commanders of the Sicherheitspolizei in 
the Netherlands; a series of articles about dis- 
posal of Jewish property, including that of 
diamonds, a subject of special interest to Goer- 
ing and Hitler; and finally an analysis of the 
claims made by Felix Kersten, Himmler's mas- 
seur, after the war that he had singlehandedly 
saved the Dutch people from resettlement in 
Poland (this claim is found to be pure inven- 
tion). These studies will be of value to schol- 
ars studying specific aspects of German oc- 
cupation policies, especially those who are 
interested in comparative analysis. The value of 
the book to the American reader is enhanced by 
the fact that it contains English summaries, 
WERNER WARMBRUNN 
Pitzer College 


GRETHE AUTHEN BLOM et al. Det nordiske syn 
pa forbindelsen mellem Hansestederne og Nor- 
den [The Northern View of the Connection 
between the Hanseatic Cities and the North]. 
(Det nordiske historikermgde i Arhus, 7-9. 
August 1957.) Edited by VAGN DYBDAHL. 2d ed.; 
Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 1972. Pp. 195. 


At the meeting of Scandinavian historians in 
Aarhus in August 1957, five persons gave pa-. 
pers summarzing the views that earlier and 
contemporary scholars held about the influence 
of the Hanseatic League upon Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, and Iceland. Fifteen 
years later the demand for the volume that 
contained these essays led to a second edition, 
which added one page showing that the views 
which the five chosen scholars had presented 
had been little changed by the research and 
publication that had occurred since their ut- 
terance. 

Attitudes toward the influence of the Han- 
seatic cities in Scandinavia show marked di- 
vergences. Grethe Authén Blom, dealing with 
Norway (pp. 1-54), finds that the pressure of 
German merchant groups kept down any at- 
tempts of Norwegian traders to rise to posi- 
tions of power in overseas trade, while the long- 
line fishers north of Bergen were kept in virtual 
peonage. Nor was this exploitation compen- 
sated by the acquisition of cultural values 
by the Norwegians. Denmark, ably discussed 
by Aksel E. Christensen (pp. 55-96), was able 
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to keep a somewhat better balance in the 
struggle. Her political aims were time after 
time frustrated by the economic power of 
Lübeck especially and by the measures taken 
by the German cities to protect their near mo- 
nopoly of trade. There were, however, bene- 
ficial elements in the interchange, which aided 
the growth of Danish culture without subvert- 
ing it. 

Erik Lónnroth, in his treatment of Sweden 
(pp. 97-122), does a fine job of putting a great 
deal into a few pages. For Sweden, the Han- 
seatic League could be called into play against 
Denmark, against Mecklenburg, or against 
both. The economic strength of the Swedish 
merchants seems to have been fairly well main- 
tained, and many of the Germans became na- 
tives in the' cities where they traded. Cultur- 
ally Sweden profited as much from German 
influences as she may have lost commercially. 
Two widely separated sections of Northen 
Europe gave rise to more favorable judgments 
upon the Hansa. Vilho Niitemaa, on Finland 
(pp. 123-64), and Bjørn Thorsteinsson, on Ice- 
land (pp. 165-95), find that on balance the 
intercourse between the Hanseatic cities and 
their countries was of great benefit commer- 
cially, culturally, and socially. 

AM five writers emphasize that for the Ger- 
man traders there was only one standard by 
which intercourse with Norwegians, Danes, 
Swedes, Finns, and Icelanders was judged: 
"Did it pay?" Other standards may have ex- 
isted, but no merchant city or its traders seem 
to have recognized their existence. The volume 
rightly emphasizes the positive values to Scan- 
dinavia of intercourse with the Hansa, but 
such dividends were incidental to commercial 
profits for the German merchants. It is from the 
Hanseatic centuries that we get the northern 
aphorism casually translated as: "What won't 


a German do for money, or a Swede for whis- 


key?” 

The volume has for years been of the ut- 
most value to students of the medieval and 
early moderate periods, and often a part of 
the material in graduate instruction and re- 
search. It is good that it has been reprinted 
in such usable form, and a translation into 
English seems called for to make it available 
to a wider circle of readers. 

FRANCIS J. BOWMAN 
Manson, Iowa 


JENS ENGBERG. Dansk finanshistorie i r640'erne . 


[Danish Financial History in the 1640s]. (Skrif- 
ter udgivet af Jysk Selskab for Historie, 28.) 
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Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 1972. Pp. 356. 
48.30 D. kr. 


Jens Engberg’s book makes a gesture at being 
useful to a broader circle of readers. The fi- 
nancial arrangements of the Danish-Norwegian 
state of the 1640s are briefly compared to the 
systems in effect at the same time in France, 
England, Sweden, Saxony, Bradenburg, and 
Holstein-Gottorp. Engberg also proclaims that 
financial history did not take place in a vacuum. 
The solid value of the book, however, will de- 
rive from the use given to it during the next 
half-century by the small number of scholars 
laboring in the same vineyard. For the spe- 
cialist this book is going to be an indispensable 
reference work. 

Engberg provides the reader, in the text as 
well as in numerous tables, an excellent and 
quite nuanced overview of the revenues that, 
during the 1640s, were at the disposal of the 
central authorities in the Danish-Norwegian 
state—roughly 134 million Riksdaler per year 
at the high point but falling to less than half 
that during the war with Sweden in mid-decade. 
In many cases, of course, the exact figures can- 
not be obtained, but Engberg’s guesses are 
probably as informed as it is possible to be. 
More useful than the figures is the lovingly 
detailed description of the system and the peo- 
ple who, in the shifting combinations and of- 
fices of the antiquated Danish system, ordered, 
collected, supervised, spent, or audited the 
revenues. Most useful, however, is the pains- 
taking commentary upon the source materials, 
their origins, their archival history and utiliza- 
tion, their limitations, and their best use. Eng- 
berg takes Hamlet-like delight in soliloquizing 
upon the complexities of his sometimes six or 
seven ways of arriving at a figure. The pre- 
ferred method of calculating the value of in- 
come in kind, for example, emerges orily after 
all alternatives are examined, and the results, 
soberly provided with caveats, are obviously 
less important than the delicious agony of the 
process. 

The English summary, a dozen pages of 
somewhat random pluckings from the text, does 
little justice to the book. It is, of course, im- 
possible to present in summary the thousands 
of big and little facts that make every page of 
this work a treasure, but it must be said that he 
who reads only the summary. will be misled as 
well as shorted. As for defects within the Danish 
text and tables, aside from a few obvious 
typos, the reviewer without access to the sources 
cannot be critical. One could wish the author 
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had given as much attention to the expenditure 
side of the financial history as he does to the 
income side. One could wish he had conde- 
scended to sketch in a tiny bit more of the 
political picture for those readers who do not 
know about Christian IV’s sons-in-law, his mis- 
tresses, the Torstensson invasion, and the setup 
with Schleswig-Holstein.. It is clear, however, 


that those who really use this book do not need: 


such background. 
HEINZ ELLERSIECK 
California Institute of Technology 


STEN CARLSSON, Ständssamhälle och sténdsper- 
soner, 1700-1865: Studier rörande det svenska 
ständssamhällets upplösning [Estate Society and 
Estate Persons, 1700-1865: Studies in the Dis- 
solution of the Swedish Estate Society]. Rev. 
ed.; Lund: CWK Gleerup. 1973. Pp. 414. 


The first edition of Ständssamhälle (1949) was 
a pioneering study in statistical social history. 
Professor Carlsson has now revised the book to 
take advantage of acceptable criticisms, to re- 
fute others, and to broaden somewhat his sta- 
tistical base, while retaining the essence of 
content and methodology. He has “interna- 
tionalized” the work by adding an excellent 
English summary (thirty-four pages) and Eng- 
lish subtitles for fifty-odd tables and diagrams— 
although these are still not fully adequate for 
details and Swedish abbreviations. 

Many of Carlsson’s conclusions have already 
. found their way into the general literature, but 
the research and the statistics are valuable to 
see in their original state. Even the famed 
demographic records of Sweden are not com- 
plete in every desired category, and changes in 
recording style often create difficulties. The 
author’s explanations and adjustments are es- 
sential for a thorough grasp of problems and 
solutions. 

The complex process of social change is re- 
vealed here, perhaps, with greater clarity than 
would be possible elsewhere because of the 
long-lasting formal rigidity of the estate sys 
tem: nobility, clergy, burghers, and peasantry. 
The exclusivity of this social and political 
structure was slowly broken down by changes 
in Sweden's power status, the general atmos- 
phere of ideas, economic developments, and 
the work of individual reformers. An essential 
factor in the erosion of the system was the 
steady increase in numbers and influence of 
“persons of standing” who belonged to none of 
the four recognized estates but who obtained 
education and position: people such as doc- 
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tors, professors, editors, officials merchants, 
shipowners, and property holders. Since the 
late seventeenth century the "unprivileged" 
had acquired more and more tax-free land, and 
many of the nobility had become pauperized, 
while intermarriage and ennoblement had 
blurred the old lines of distinction. Again 
and again legal modifications simply sanc- 
tioned changes that had already occurred. The 
shift from the four-estate Riksdag to the two- 
chamber system in 1865 really had no imme- 
diate democratizing effect; it abrogated the ob- 
solete estate principle and at the same’ time 
emphasized anew the importance of property. 
This fundamental study has had a strong 

influence on Swedish historical scholarship, and 
it is good that it can now be known more 
widely. 

FRANKLIN D, SCOTT 

Honnold Library, 

Claremont 


OLAVI JUNNILA. Ruotsiin muuttanut Adolf 
Iwar Arwidsson ja Suomi (1823-1858) [Adolf 
Iwar Arwidsson as a Finnish Emigrant in Swe- 
den (1823-1858)]. (Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, 
87.) Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 
1972. Pp. 298. 


Adolf Iwar Arwidsson was an early nineteenth- 
century Finnish nationalist intellectual who pro- 
vided much of the ideological foundations for 
the consequent development of nationalist 
thought in his home country. Like so many 
other early nineteenth-century nationalists, he 
combined nationalism with a strong dose of lib- 
eralism in his political ideas. Not unexpectedly 
his public advocacy of such a combination of 
views brought Arwidsson difficulties with the 
bureaucracy of his time in Finland. His criti- 
cism of the strictness of censorship, the gen- 
erally closed intellectual climate in Finland, 
and his championing of the rights of the sub- 
jugated Finnish-speaking majority and their 
language roused the ire of the dominant Swed- 
ish-speaking bureaucratic establishment. It 
caused the suppression of his newspaper, his 
dismissal from the University of Turku, and his 
subsequent move to Sweden. In that country 
Arwidsson had a successful career, eventually 
becoming the director of the Royal Library 
in Stockholm. 

In spite of his move to Sweden, Arwidsson 
continued to write about Finnish affairs, often 
under various pseudonyms. It is this publicist 
activity in Sweden that forms the bulk of the 
contents of Olavi Junnila’s book. The author 
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devotes much space—at times too much space 
—and ingenuity to details in establishing the 
various pseudonyms under which Arwidsson 
published his writings. He is able to show that 
Arwidsson's output and influence were far 
more extensive and varied, including publica- 
tions in a number of European languages, 
than has been previously known. Arwidsson 
visioned ultimate independence for Finland, 
and his work as one of the earliest Finnish 
nationalist spokesmen has already attracted 
scholarly attention, These studies concentrated 
on his brief activity in Finland. Now Junnila 
has studied Arwidsson’s years in Sweden, and 
in this book the author has shed some new 
light on a number of controversial issues in 
Finnish and Swedish nineteenth-century intel- 
lectual and political history. 

PEKKA KALEVI HAMALAINEN 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


YVONNE HIRDMAN. Sverges Kommunistiska Parti 
1939-1945 [The Swedish Communist Party 
1939-1945]. (Sverige under andra världskriget.) 
Stockholm: Allmänna Förlaget. 1974. Pp. 311. 


The complicated, confusing, and taxing task 
of writing about the Communist party in any 
country frustrates historians and political scien- 
tists, A description of Communist party actions 
and strategies in Sweden during the war years 
proves no exception; it requires a road map 
to prescribe the turns, twists, and convolutions 
of party Politburo and leaders. Some members 
even “jumped off,” rebelling at senseless dic- 
tation from the Communist International until 
its dissolution in 1943. 

Swedish party leaders blamed England and 
France for initiating the “imperialist war,” de- 
fended the Nonaggression Pact, and denounced 
Swedish "militarists" for defense preparations. 
The leaders castigated Finland for starting the 
Winter War in 1989, opposed Swedish aid, sup- 
ported the treaty of March 1940 as a reason- 
able base for lasting peace between the Soviet 
Union and Finland, and charged England and 
France once again with "imperialist designs." 
They even, through the columns of Ny Dag, 
condoned German occupation of Denmark and 
Norway in 1940. After Hitler's invasion of Rus- 
sia in 1941, the party completed an about-face 
to support the "war against facism," military 
preparations, and some violations of strict neu- 
trality. Hirdman says that two types of strategies 
were designed for this period: attacking govern- 
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mental economic and postwar policies and join- 
ing in a form of a national front. 

If these convolutions have not proven con- 
fusing, then Hirdman's detailed study can be 
reasonably followed. Her narrative descrip- 
tion of reasons for the party's policies, its re- 
sponses to events, and leadership roles in an 
excellent digest of these years. More life might 
have been infused into the chronicle by some 
indications of inner-party conflicts, rabid anti- 
Communist attacks on them, or glimpses of the 
leaders' troubled lives. The horrid arson mur- 
der of five Communists in burning offices of 
Norrskensflamman is passed over quickly, as 
are efforts of government and private groups 
to obstruct the party. Leaders seem only autom- 
atons, only partialy true to life, and rebels 
are not mentioned. Another failure, despite 
summaries and an excellent English abstract, is 
the lack of perspective that results from weak 
analysis. The writing is stiff, the index ridicu- 
lous, and the notes and bibliography are exten- 
sive. On the whole, this addition to the series 
on Sweden during World War II furnishes new 
materials in depth. 

RAYMOND E. LINDGREN 
California State University, 
Long Beach 


EVA-CHRISTINA MÄKELÄINEN. Säätyläisten seurae- 
lämä ja tapakulttuuri 1700-luvun jälkipuoli- 
skolla Turussa, Viaporissa ja Savon kartano- 
alueella [The Social Life and Customs of the 
Gentry in Late XVIIIth-Century Turku, Svea- 
borg and the Savo Estates Area]. (Historiallisia 
Tutkimuksia, 86.) Helsinki: Suomen Historial- 
linen Seura. 1972. Pp. 270. 


Life during the late 1700s among Finland's 
privileged classes—nobility, officialdom, wealthy 
merchants, some academicians and intellectuals 
— was varied, patently pleasurable, and dis- 
tinctively French in aspiration. Eva-Christina 
Mäkeläinen, who displays a keen eye for color- 
ful and apt quotations taken from contempo- 
rary correspondence, diaries, and memoirs, has 
succeeded in presenting a delightful and well- 
rounded portrait of how Finland’s elite lived: 
their attire and appearance; household furnish- 
ings and libraries (“How many read novels [in 
French, of course!] and allow the porridge to 
burn,” was one complaint); weddings, bap- 
tisms, and funerals; celebration of Christmas, 
Midsummer Eve, and other holidays; balls, 
soirees, and assemblies; card playing and the 
use of tobacco. Of unusual importance are 
Mäkeläinen’s materials on the rise of musical 
and theatrical pursuits in Finland. 
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The characteristic patterns of upper-class life 
were derived chiefly from Sweden, where French 
influences during the Gustavian Age were 
dominant. They were mediated to the Eastern 
Province by Finns serving. in the royal estab- 
lishment, Swedes sent on various missions to 
Finland, the visits of the Swedish monarchs, 
and through other contacts. Often cultural ac- 
tivity was stimulated by influential personalities: 
Henrik G. Porthan, Frans M. Franzen, and 
A. N. Clewberg-Edelcrantz in Turku, Augus- 
tin Ehrensvärd in Viapori, and Yrjö Mauno 
Sprengtoporten and Samuel Möller in Savo. 

But Turku, Viapori (Sveaborz), and the man- 
orial estates of the Savo region, which are 
the focuses of this study, were not in the class 
of even’ a miniature Stockholm or Paris. Fin- 
land was a remote, periphera:, and relatively 
poor and backward province; contacts with 
the mother country and the continent were 
intermittently broken or delayed; there was 
no local court to serve as a nucleus for an 
inimitable and lasting way of life. Foreign 
influences came irregularly, belatedly, and in 
diluted form. While they may have given a 
momentary esoteric dimension to Finnish life, 
their impress in the long run was ephemeral. 

A detailed bibliography and an English-lan- 
guage summary add to the value of this first- 
rate contribution. 

JOHN I. KOLEHMAINEN 
Heidelberg College 


ROBERT N. CROSSLEY. Luther and the Peasants 
War: Luther’s Actions and Reactions. (Exposi- 
tion-University Book.) New York: Exposition 
Press. 1974. Pp. xii, 164. $8.00. 


This study examines Luther’s actions during 
the critical years after 1521 when the strength 
of the young Reformation and the leadership 
of the Reformer himself were tested. Three up- 
risings—the Wittenberg Disturbances of 1522, 
the Knights’ Revolt of 1522-23, and the Peas- 
ants’ War of 1524-25—are studied to show 
Luther’s theological, political, economic, and 
social views in the face of rebellion. In general, 
the results are favorable to Luther, emphasizing 
the consistency of his views and behavior and 
answering the critics of the Reformer's actions 
and utterances. In areas other than the theologi- 
cal, the author is less successful in his attempts 
to show why Luther acted as ke did. Whether 
Luther's indictment of the rebellious peasants 
was motivated in part because he was of the 
middle class and feared destruction of his own 
lands and property is doubtful. 
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The author rightly emphasizes the theological 
basis for Luther's views on rebellion, although 
chapters are devoted to Luther's conservative 
economic and political views. Returning to 
Wittenberg from the security of the Wartburg 
in March 1522, Luther in eight sermons quelled 
the disturbances that Karlstadt and the Zwickau 
Prophets had incited. Although he was in agree- 
ment with many of the proposed religious re- 
forms, he was strongly opposed to reform by 
force. Luther also disassociated his religious 
movement from the political demands of Sick- 
ingen and his associates in the Knights' Re- 
volt. The Reformer's role in this uprising was 
so minor that the chapter on the revolt adds 
little to the thesis of the book. 

In the more extensive treatment of Luther's 
actions during the Peasants’ War, the unor- 
ganized revolt, Luther's mild reply to the 
Twelve Articles, his exhortation to peace, and 
his intemperate and blunt condemnation of 
the excesses of the fanatic peasants are analyzed. 
Luther was consistent throughout in his insis- 
tence that the citizen, no matter hów abused, 
must obey the government, divinely instituted 
to maintain order and punish the guilty. 

This work, somewhat redundant, is probably 
best described as semipopular. This is also evi- 
dent in the bibliography of titles cited, useful 
titles not cited, and other works useful to the 
reader. The German Wittenberg Ordinance of 
1522, the "Twelve Articles in English, and a 
brief index of names complete the work. 

KARL H. DANNENFELDT 
Arizona State University 


HEINZ MOSCHE GRAUPE, editor and translator. 
Die Statuten der drei Gemeinden Altona, Ham- 
burg und Wandsbek: Quellen zur jüdischen 
Gemeindeorganisation im 17. und 18. Jahrhun- 
dert, Volume 1, Einleitung und Übersetzungen; 
volume 2, Texte. (Hamburger Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Juden, number 3, 
volumes ı and 2.) Hamburg: Hans Christians 
Verlag. 1973. Pp. 344; 293. DM 76 the set. 


I have mixed feelings when approaching a 
book of this type. Thirty years ago a German 
government expended a great deal of effort 
in the physical destruction of Jewish men, 
women, and children. Now a German gov- 
ernment subsidizes historic research into the 
Jewish past in Germany. We have preserved 
the archives but not the human beings. 

The work in question consists of two vol- 
umes; one contains the transcription of the orig- 
inal Hebrew and Yiddish texts of the statutes 
as they have been preserved in the manu- 
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scripts; the other consists of the German 
translation of these materials together with a 
well-written, sixty-three-page introduction by 
Professor Graupe. 

Until the early ı800s, the Jewish commu- 
nities of the Diaspora served as the religious, 
social, and administrative center of Jewry. 
Among these functions were included organiza- 
tion of religious services, civil jurisdiction, edu- 
cation, welfare, care of the sick, guardianship 
for orphans, ritual matters, cemeteries and 
burial responsibilities, commercial and marital 
relations, probate, fiscal allocations and collec- 
tions, and relations with the non-Jewish en- 
vironment and with the governmental au- 
thorities. The great expenditure, constantly 
necessary for internal and external purposes, 
forced the congregational officers to limit full 
membership to people of means, and exclude 
the poorer Jews from full rights and participa- 
tion in communal affairs. 

The seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
statutes of the three congregations—Altona, 
Hamburg, and Wandsbeck—are of special sig- 
nificance since they belong to the most compre- 
hensive and detailed of such collections. Since 
these 1,015 folios were entrusted to the archives 
of the city of Hamburg in 1938-39 rather than 
to the Berlin archives, they escaped destruc- 
tion during the war. During the period in 
question each of the three communities re- 
wrote its rules and regulations at least once; 
since the same chief rabbi and rabbinical court 
served the three congregations, many similar- 
ities in customary procedures and environmen- 
tal influences are reflected (for example, the 
‚many, apparently hopeless attempts to control 
ostentatious clothing and wedding celebrations, 
or stemming participation in “modern” social 
activities by the young). 

Primary materials such as those presented in 
these volumes should be of value to historians, 
sociologists, economists, and legal scholars. 

FRANK ROSENTHAL 
University of Judaism 


GERALD LYMAN soLipay. À Community in Gon- 
flict: Frankfurt Society in the Seventeenth and 
Early Eighteenth Centuries. Hanover, N.H.: 
University Press of New England, for Brandeis 
University Press. 1974. Pp. xvii, 252. $12.00. 


Franklin Ford’s Strasbourg in Transition serves 
as a standard for studies of urban societies 
in the early modern period. It does Gerald 
Soliday no injustice to characterize his mono- 
graph as derivative from Ford, who was his 
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thesis adviser. Soliday has a narrower focus, 
both because of the general work already done 
by earlier historians of Frankfurt and because 
of the archival losses World War II inflicted 
on the city. Specifically, he uses the constitu- 
tional conflict of 1705-32 to study Frankfurt's 
social structure and to weigh the impact of 
social conflict on that structure. 

Two kinds of conflict marked Frankfurt's 
history during this period: a struggle for power 
within the citizenry between the urban aristoc- 
racy and the burghers and a struggle between 
the citizens and the denizens, permanent in- 
habitants of the city who did not have citi- 
zenship rights. The latter conflict finally 
moderated the former, reinforcing Frankfurt's 
traditional corporate structure by consolidating 
citizen solidarity against outsiders. This result 
sustains Soliday's conviction that Weber's cate- 
gories of class, status group, and party remain 
as the most viable interpretive scheme for un- 
derstanding Frankfurt in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Accepting Otto Brunner's 
emphasis on the corporatist framework of Ger- 
man urban society, Soliday concludes that 
status was a more fundamental social factor 
than class in this period. 

Soliday also makes a number of particular 
observations about Frankfurt: that despite the 
length and intensity of the constitutional con- 
flict, the burghers never demanded the elimina- 
tion' of aristocratic power or radical changes 
in the social structure; that the essential 
achievement of the conflict was to establish 
effective limitations on the city council and on 
the aristocracy that controlled it; that Luth- 
eran pre-eminence in the power structure re- 
mained a vital concern; and that in all con- 
flicts the support of the imperial government 
was decisive in determining the outcomes. Be- 
yond these, Soliday also provides a graphic de- 
scription of Frankfurt society. 

Though derivative—even Soliday’s use of 
Weber and Brunner shows his mentor’s influ- 
ence—this monograph provides an admirable 
introduction to the complexities of German ur- 
ban history prior to the French Revolution. 
The intelligent blend of basic archival re- 
search and theoretical constructs itself should 
serve as a standard for similar works. 

WILLIAM J. MCGILL 
Washington and Jefferson College 


CARL HAASE. Ernst Brandes, 1758-1810. Volume 
2. (Veröffentlichungen der Historischen Kom- 
mission für Niedersachsen und Bremen, 32. 
Niedersächsische Biographien, 4.) Hildesheim: 
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August Lax Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1974. Pp. x, 
580. 


This lengthy second volume, which treats the 
final years of Brandes’s life, from 1791 to 1819, 
completes the intellectual biography of a minor 
though representative figure of early enlight- 
ened conservatism in Germany. Really a sup- 
plement to the already tedious first volume, it is 
of no value to the general historian and of 
marginal interest to specialists interested in 
Hanoverian history, bureaucracies, and the state 
of public opinion during the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic period. This is a pity, as the author 
based this labor of love on much archival work 
and voracious reading of Brandes’s writings. 
What ensued, however, is a rambling and un- 
interesting book that adds little to our knowl- 
edge of the period. It confirms the suspicion I 
had upon completing the reading of the first 
volume, that it would have been kinder to leave 
‘Brandes in the oblivion his personality and 
thought merit. 

FRANZ NAUEN 

University of Haifa 


HORST DIPPEL. Deutschland und die ameri- 
kanische Revolution: Sozialgeschichtliche Un- 
tersuchung zum politischen Bewusstsein im 
ausgehenden 18. Jahrhundert. (Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation zur Erlangung des Doktorgrades der 
Philosophischen Fakultät der Universität zu 
nn Cologne: [the author.” 1972. Pp. xxx, 
208. 


Dippel attempts to determine what effect the 
American Revolution had upon Germany, and, 
in particular, what social ramifications occurred 
in Germany because of that Revolution, This 
exhaustive work shows that the American 
Revolution did not promote radical changes in 
Germany. 

Germans knew practically nothing about the 
colonies before 1770: they learned about a few 
things afterward, and, consequently, their 
understanding of the Revolution was slight 
indeed. On this ominous note Dippel proceeds 
methodically to describe the German reaction 
to the crisis as it developed between 1770 and 
1774, the outbreak of fighting, and the grow- 
ing difficulties of the English government in 
crushing the revolt. Washington was character- 
ized by many as another Quintus Fabius, Frank- 
lin as the intellectual wise man, and the 
colonists as lovers of “freedom” and “equality.” 
Afterward, German commentators remarked that 
the Articles of Confederation did not provide 
a strong central government but were nearly 
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silent concerning the Constitution that fol- 
lowed. Of course, as Dippel mentions, by 1788 
and 1789 they were more and more concerned 
about the French Revolution and neglected the 
United States. 

The German commentators fell into prorev- 
olutionary and antirevolutionary groups. Those 
in favor of it tended to lard their discussions 
with tiresome platitudes about the generous na- 
ture of Americans and their benevolent leaders. 
Antirevolutionary Germans complained of “an- 
archy” and characterized the colonists as wrong- 
headed rebels. Republicanism and other prin- 
ciples of the Revolution were interpreted in the 
light of the German Natural Law or by analogy 
with the Dutch or the Swiss republican move- 
ments. In all cases, neither the friends nor the 
foes of the American Revolution in Germany 
made profound comments on that Revolution. 
What was the end result? Perhaps a majority of 
literate Germans, mostly bourgeois, like the 
American government after 1783, thought 
North America was an Elysian field, thought it 
would be nice to be “free” and “equal,” but 
did nothing to change their own society. Only 
with the coming of the French Revolution 
would some of these enthusiasts, such as the 
Mainz revolutionaries, find an opportunity for 
change. 

The conclusions of Dippel support those of 
R. R. Palmer and others. The result of this 
enormous Jabor is thus extremely modest. 

HUBERT C. JOHNSON 
University of Saskatchewan 


DIETRICH THRÄNHARDT. Wahlen und politische 
Strukturen in Bayern 1848-1953: Historisch- 
soziologische Untersuchungen zum Entstehen 
und zur Neuerrichtung eines Parteiensystems. 
(Beiträge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus 
und der politischen Parteien, number 41.) Düs- 
seldorf: Droste Verlag. 1973. Pp. 360. DM 78. 


If sheer technical competence made a superior 
book, this would be a superb study of political 
structure and practice in Bavaria since that state | 
began the long march of modernization. Dr. 
Thrinhardt, a student of the late Waldemar 
Besson at the new University of Constance, 
manages his statistics, charts, and electoral pro- 
files with obvious skill; and he displays a 
thorough acquaintance with the analytic tech- 
niques generated by American political science 
and political sociology. He largely succeeds, 
moreover, in relating these matters to Bavaria’s 
unique circumstances and problems as they 
evolved over a century. He has performed no 
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small feat in avoiding both the elaboration of 
empty generalities and the recitation of idio- 
syncratic details. In the presentation of his 
evidence the author is consequently able to 
give a consistent and usually convincing ac- 
count that does justice to the complexity of 
what is still too often written off as “Catholic 
Bavaria.” Yet the entire enterprise lacks a 
perspective that might have freed it from the 
category of a competent dissertation. 
Thränhardt divides his subject into three 
chronological blocks: from the revolution of 
1848 to the outbreak of the First World War; 
from the onset of the Weimar Republic to the 
collapse of the Third Reich; and the postwar 
reconstruction until 1953. Of these the first is 
somewhat weakened by insufficient attention to 
the interaction of bureaucratic agencies and 
political factions; the second is unobjection- 


able, though not especially enlightening, as 


to the impact of nazism; and the third, the 
heart of the book, remains curiously incom- 
plete. Throughout there is a relentlessly me- 
chanical quality to the explanations of political 
behavior that convey little sense of the atmos- 
phere under the Wittelsbach monarchs, repub- 
lican officials or Nazi Gauleiters, and the Ameri- 
can forces of occupation. In the closing sec- 
tions the author dwells on the emergence of a 
new political system in the midst of the cold 
war, but he is content to leave matters at that. 
The book conspicuously offers no summary con- 
clusion; it just ends. As a result the reader 
is left with no inkling of the most significant 


changes in Bavaria’s economic and social com- 


position since 1945: the rapid development of 
technological enterprise and the creation of an 
extraordinary prosperity in what had formerly 
been, for the most part, an agricultural back- 
water of Germany's industrial establishment. 
These virtues and deficiencies leave the im- 
pression of a work well conceived, diligently 
executed, and yet not entirely conclusive. 
ALLAN MITCHELL 
University of California, 
San Diego 


LARRY H. ADDINGTON. The Blitzkrieg Era and 
the German General Staff, 1865-1941. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1971. Pp. 
xvii, 285. $10.00. 


There are two ways in which this book can 
be read. One is as a lucid and concise history 
of the initial phase of the Second World War, 
from the Polish campaign to the battle of 
Moscow in the winter of 1941. The other is 
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as a book with a thesis. The thesis is that the 
Blitzkrieg theory of Hitler's army was not a 
new one but rather “the final step in the evolu- 
tion of the old nineteenth-century Prussian 
doctrine of Kesselschlacht”—the battle of quick 
encirclement and annihilation. The principal 
modifications were those designed to take ad- 
vantage of new weapons, such as the airplane 
and the tank, and to allow for greater mobility, 
for freedom from the tyranny of railroad time- 
tables, by the use of motorized divisions and 
motorized logistics. The German planners had 
the lessons of World War I very much in mind. 
They knew that any future campaign would 
have to be won quickly, that another war of 
attrition was one that Germany was likely to 
lose again. . 

'The thesis, too, is that for all the soundness 
of the Blitzkrieg strategy, and for all the com- 
petence of the men carrying it out, the Ger- 
mans had not suddenly turned into military 
supermen, able to defeat in lightning campaigns 
all those who dared oppose them. The new 
version of the Kesselschlacht idea "proved 
sound in those areas for which the doctrine 
was originally developed—Central and Western 
Europe—and against states with common land 
frontiers with Germany and with relatively 
small land areas in which enemy forces could 
retreat or maneuver. But the 1989 doctrine was 
no better than that of ıgı4 in respect to 
anticipating requirements for waging war suc- 
cessfully against' an insular country such as 
Great Britain or a continental power such as 
Soviet Russia. The, Blitzkrieg army and its sup- 
porting Luftwaffe lacked the range, versatility, 
resources, and naval support to defeat such 
enemies." 

But no matter how the book is read, whether 
for its survey of the first two years of the war 
or for its thesis, it is fair and factual and ob- 
jective. The only possible reservation, and it 
is a pedantic one, is that since the book is based 
to a large extent on the Halder papers, there 
is a certain tendency to be sympathetic to the 
chief of the general staff, but then it would 
probably take more than another Kesselschlacht 
to imagine a book that would spend that sym- 
pathy on his commander in chief. 

JOACHIM REMAK 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara: 


RUDOLF LILL. Die Wende im Kulturkampf: Leo 
XIII., Bismarck und die Zentrumspartie, 1878- 
1880. Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1973. 
Pp. xx, 228-82, 658—729. DM 18. 
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This important study is a special printing of a 
two-part article appearing in volumes 5o and 
52 (1972) of Quellen und Forschungen aus 
italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, pro- 
viding a summary and interpretation of the 
first volume of published documents from the 
Vatican Archives dealing with the Kulturkampf. 
It is this first thorough use of the Vatican 
sources that gives the piece its special sig- 
nificance. The author, who has published a 
number of studies on the Kulturkampf, also 
edited the documents (Vatikanische Akten zur 
Geschichte des deutschen Kulturkampfes, Leo 
XII, vol. 1, 1878-1880 [1970]), and his basic 
view is that through a combination of cautious 
negotiation, flattery, trickery, and brutal pres- 
sure Bismarck in this first stage forced Pope 
Leo XIII to abandon his illusions of a high- 
level treaty on the basis of equality between 
two sovereign powers and to accept Bismarck's 
own piecemeal, pragmatic, discretionary ap- 
proach, which left the essential legal supremacy 
with the state. Both pope and chancellor wanted 
to bring the church-state struggle to a close 
and to create an organic association between 
the two to maintain conservative values against 
the socialist threat, but the chancellor was de- 
termined to do this without sacrificing the 
principle of state political supremacy achieved 
in the seventies. The study is especially valuable 
for its clear delineation of the relationships 
among curia, bishops, and Center party leaders. 
Although caught between an authoritarian 
hierarchy in Rome, which basically distrusted 
its democratic parliamentary orientation, and 
a ruthlessly autocratic dictator in Berlin, the 
Center party nevertheless, from the sheer over- 
all logic of the changing political situation, 
gradually emerged in a much stronger position 
in relation to both Berlin and Rome. Because 
of the high-level, political nature of the process 
of amelioration of the Kulturkampf, the au- 
thor believes that the authority of the Roman 
curia over bishops and local congregations ac- 
tually increased, ironically, since the ostensible 
enemy of the liberal state had been “ultra- 
montanism.” 

J. ALDEN NICHOLS 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana-Champaign 


HUBERT JESCHKE. U-Boottaktik: Zur deutschen 
U-Boottaktik 1900-1945. (Einzelschriften zur 
militärischen Geschichte des Zweiten Welt- 
krieges, number g.) Freiburg: Verlag Rombach. 
1972. Pp. 120. 
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In the U-boat the Germans had a weapon that 
might well have defeated England in both world 
wars. Jeschke, a career naval officer, documents 
and explains the incredible failure to exploit 
what really could have been a Wunderwaffe. 
Indeed, the reader closes the book shaking his 
head in wonderment that the Germans man- 
aged to inflict as much damage as they did. The 
same two errors were fatal in both conflicts. 
The first was lack of coordinated command. 
In World War I this took the form of disunity 
within the navy itself. More than a dozen naval 
agencies enjoyed the right of reporting directly 
to the Kaiser. Under these circumstances it 
proved impossible in 1917-18 to ram through 
the new strategy, advocated by-many oflicers, of 
combining U-boats for group attack. To the 
astonishment of the English, the convoy system 
had been in effect for an entire year before 
the Germans made their one and only such 
attack. In World War II, on the contrary, “wolf 
packs” were employed from the beginning, but 
this time disunity of command lay at a higher 
level. Though the navy was now in agreement 
on its strategy, it failed in the competition 
with the other armed services to persuade Hit- 
ler to give Dönitz the resources he needed or 
to let him fully concentrate the ones he had. 
The other error was simply the failure to 
build an adequate number of submarines. 
Though unrestricted U-boat warfare was pro- 
claimed on February 1, 1917, not until Decem- 
ber was a substantial order for submarine con- 
struction even placed, much less filled. Despite 
this experience, in the second conflict the Ger- 
mans again waited until 1943, when the war 
was already lost, before giving belated attention 
to mass U-boat production. In October 1940 
Dönitz had only eight submarines in the battle 
zone around England! Thus General Hoff- 
mann’s acid verdict applies as well to the second 
war as to the first: this was "unrestricted U- 
boat warfare—without U-boats." 
ROBERT E. NEIL 
Oberlin College 


WILLIBALD GUTSCHE. Aufstieg und Fall eines kais- . 
erlichen Reichskanzlers. Theobald von Beth- 
mann Hollweg, 1856-1921: Ein politisches Leb- 
ensbild. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1973. Pp. 267. 
DM 11.80. 


One focus in the “Fischer controversy” is the 
role of Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg. Zechlin 
and Vietsch have portrayed him as humane, 
pacific, and democratic. Jarausch sees him as 
the enigmatic victim of society and of his 
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character. Gutsche’s interpretation approaches 
Fischer's, though with a special twist; the “first 
detailed Marxist-Leninist biography’ begins and 
ends with a quotation from Karl Liebknecht, 
An impressive array of evidence stresses Beth- 
mann’s concern with economic forces. If this 
approach sometimes lacks subtlety, it is illum- 
inating to picture him against an industrial 
bourgeois, rather than Junker, background. 

“Joyless, pessimistic and doubting,” Beth- 
mann, opposing both reactionaries and demo- 
crats, worked as a moderate for the develop- 
ment, not the alteration, of the existing system. 
Seeking the support of the upper bourgeoisie, 
he endeavored to reconcile monarchy with the 
workers and mute class conflict. Domestically 
this meant striving for Prussian suffrage reform 
and suppressing the Social Democrats. Here he 
was a conspicuous failure. 

Nor, in Gutsche’s view, was he any more suc- 
cessful in foreign affairs. He desired British 
neutrality but was unwilling to pay the ‘price 
of sacrificing the fleet and German plans for 
indirect hegemony in Europe, which was nec- 
essary for its achievement. He backed an 
economic Mitteleuropa and Mittelafrika. He 
helped precipitate World War I by readiness 
'to take Balkan risks. Knowing Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff were outright annexationists, he 
aided them to power. Token counterproposals 
were his sole response to peace feelers in 1916- 
17. He ultimately favored U-boat warfare, real- 
izing its consequences. Throughout, the inter- 
penetration of foreign and domestic policy is 
stressed. i 

Bethmann’s entire life and role in imperial 
Germany does need re-examination, but this 
intention is not always implemented. Concentra- 
tion on the present controversy leaves gaps in 
the biography. It is significant, however, that 
Bethmann early combated national minorities 
and Social Democrats and opposed using pres- 
sure on capitalists for social reform while sup- 
porting colonialism and navalism. 

This clearly written study, accurate on de- 
tails, rests upon extensive use of printed and 
archival sources. It will be cited often in the 
continuing debate over the nature, aims, and 
actions of Wilhelmine society. 

FREDERIC B. M. HOLLYDAY 
Duke University 


JOHN G. WILLIAMSON. Karl Helferich, 1872- 
1924: Economist, Financier, Politician. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1971. Pp. xviii, 
439. $13.50. 
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Karl Helfferich’s life was a finely balanced di- 
alectic of the constructive and the destructive. 
Advancing -the Berlin-Baghdad railway as 
bureaucrat and banker, he served Germany’s 
imperialistic thrust with efficiency and energy. 
It never occurred to him that in unison with 
many other members of the German elite he 
was playing at power politics more seriously 
and thus more dangerously than his emperor. 
After the war began, he served his country’s 
doubtful cause successively as state secretary 
(minister) of the treasury, state secretary of the 
interior, and vice-chahcellor. If he incompre- 
hendingly compounded Germany’s greatest er- 
rors, he was otherwise so sensible, and so ar- 
rogant about it, that he made enemies ranging 
from the military to the social democracy and 
was shunted away from power in the last year 
of the war. During the early years of the Wei- 
mar Republic, he became a leader of the 
Nationalists and drove them. against their 
anachronistically monarchist principles and to- 
ward moderation and republican responsibility. 
The last of his labors before his accidental 
death in 1924 was the domestic monetary 
strategy that led Germany out of the great in- 
flation. He also engaged in violent polemics 
that exacerbated the country’s divisions and en- 
couraged the assassinations of Erzberger and 
Rathenau. His life and works led to parlia- 
mentary democracy and nazism. 

Williamson has conscientiously, collected 
enough hard data to stop future historians from ` 
writing off Helfferich as a dead loss to German 
history. The biographer, however, does not 
trust his own evidence, too often finding his 
man guilty when the facts argue for a Scotch 
verdict. He also makes the mistake of taking 
Helfferich's words more seriously than Helf- 
ferich did. Thus Williamson condemns Helf- 
ferich’s criticism of the Dawes Plan as negative. 
Yet this was precisely the way Helfferich main- 
tained contact with his balky party and post- 
humously kept it from blocking acceptance of 
the plan, while his currency proposal was im- 
portant in making the plan possible. William- 
son has rescued Helfferich from simple obloguy 
only to let him slip into qualified obloquy. 

Williamson’s concentration on the question 
of guilt or innocence narrows the interpretation 
of Helfferich’s life and times almost to the 
vanishing point. As far as the times are con- 
cerned, Williamson has contented himself with 
hauling out the battered stage sets of Wil- 


‚helmine Germany as an officers’ paradise and 


industrialists’ field for cartel building, and the 
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Weimar Republic as the scene of a Manichean 
civil war. 

With all his contradictions, Helfferich could 
be a fascinating subject for a biography. Al- 
though Helfferich left few private papers, he 
revealed much of himself in his many scholarly 
and polemical writings and in his eloquently 
rationalized acts. Williamson is tone-deaf to the 
personal note. His Helfferich is a mechanical 
man and a bore. 

At least Williamson, properly taking Helf- 
ferich as a model for thoroughness, has con- 
tributed a well-organized bodv of facts to the 
historiography of modern Germany. His find- 
ings, scantily clothed with his interpretation as 
they are, invite other studies. 

DAVID FELIX 
Bronx Community College, 
City University of New York 


WINFRIED BAUMGART, editor. Von Brest-Litovsk 
zur deutschen. Novemberrevolution: Aus den 
Tagebüchern, Briefen und Aufzeichnungen von 
Alfons Paquet, Wilhelm Groener und Albert 
Hopman, März bis November 1918. With a 


foreword by HANS HERZFELD. (Deutsche Ges. 


chichtsquellen des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, 
number 47.) Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht. 1971. Pp. 750. DM 118. ; 
With this edition of the diaries and letters of 
journalist Alfons Paquet, General Wilhelm 
Groener, and Admiral Albert Hopman, Win- 
fried Baumgart has enhanced substantially his 
reputation as an expert on German eastern 
policy between BrestLitovsk and November 
1918. The study ably provides three contrast- 
ing aspects of the interaction between the 
Bolshevik Revolution and German policies in 
Russia. 

Paquet, in his position as reporter to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung and press attaché to the 
German legation, maintained close contact with 
pivotal Bolshevik figures in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow. His diary entries clearly mirror the impact 
of the revolution upon this open-minded intel- 
lectual. From impartial and neutral observer, 
Paquet gradually became a Social Democrat 
and admirer of a revolution he regarded as the 
greatest slave uprising in history. Despite the 
revulsion evoked in him by the barbarism of 
bolshevism, he believed, like Lincoln Steffens, 
that he had seen the future and that it worked. 

The notes of Hopman and Groener present 
two less sanguine viewpoints; both totally op- 
posed bolshevism and advocated its destruction 
before it could take permanent root. Yet Hop- 
man, who had been sent to the Crimea to re- 
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store shipping in the Black Sea, also viewed 
German foreign policy since Bismarck as an 
abysmal failure and was especially dubious 
about Ludendorffs overweening expansion 
policy. Groener, who had been detached to Kiev 
to support the Rada and to ‘organize grain 
shipments, was similarly critical of Ludendorff. 
Recognizing the chimerical nature of an in- 
dependent Ukraine, Groener recommended a 
strengthening of German forces in the east in 
order to create reality from illusion, unaware 
of Ludendorffs actual intent to reduce army 


' strength in the eastern theater. Ultimately Lu- 


dendorff lost on both counts, as Germany 
gained neither sufficient manpower for the 
western offensives nor the anticipated grain 
from the east. Additionally, Groener's diary in- 
forms the reader of his contempt for civilians, 
politicians, diplomats, and Germany's allies, a 
view so representative of the caste that con- 
tributed to Germany's bankruptcy. 

In the preparation of his meticulously edited 
volume, Baumgart has produced an indispen- 
sable source study of this critical period of his- 
tory. 

PETER BECKER 
University of South Carolina 


JANUSZ SOBCZAK. Propaganda. zagraniczna Nie- 
miec weimarskich wobec Polski [Foreign Propa- 
ganda of Weimar Germany against Poland]. 
(Studium Niemcoznawcze Instytutu Zachod- 
niego, number 24.) Poznan: Instytut Zachodni. 
1973. Pp. 355. Zi. 65. 

The important part played by the “Polish 
scare-crow" in the internal politics of the Wei- 
mar Republic is generally well known. But this 
is the first extensive study focusing on the anti- 
Polish character of German revisionist propa- 
ganda carried abroad by Germany during 1919- 
33. It is based mainly on German archival 
material and it clearly establishes the institu- 
tional and personal ways and means through 
which anti-Polish propaganda abroad was di- 
rected and financed by Germany. The book 
is organized into six chapters covering such 
topics as premises of Weimar policies toward 
Poland; instruments, techniques and means of © 
German propaganda, its content, themes, 
slogans, specific propaganda campaigns, and 
countries where it was disseminated. The 
author concludes that Weimar propaganda for 
revisions of German borders with Poland was 
not overly successful, and some of its early suc- 
cesses were cancelled out by the aggressive 
policies of Nazi Germany. 
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The book makes heavy reading, and it is 
repetitious in some places. It describes scrupu- 
lously and convincingly the intricate machinery 
and the slanderous ways of the German anti- 
Polish propaganda and the importance attached 
to it by those in the position’ of power in the 
Weimar Republic. But it is short on analysis 
and gives us little insight into how the author 
arrived at his final conclusion. The book is, 
however, a valuable and dependable source of 
information on the subject. 

CHESTER M. NOWAK _ 
Bridgewater State College 


JÜRGEN c. HESS. Theodor Heuss vor 1933: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des demokratischen 
Denkens in Deutschland. (Kieler Historische 
Studien, number 20.) Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Ver- 
lag. 1973. Pp. 230. DM 56. 


Critical of the flaws in imperial Germany and 
eager for reform but committed to a gradualism 
similar to the political development in England, 
the German liberals were caught unprepared by 
the German defeat in ıgı8 and the revolution 
that followed. Their transformation toward the 
system, from critics to defenders, from ad- 
monishers to protectors, and, saddest of all, 
from political outs to ins, was at best difficult 
and in many cases impossible. 

The political thinking of Dr. Theodor Heuss 
was no exception. His writings in the early part 
of the 1920s indicate how comfortable the 
liberals had become in the context of imperial 
Germany and how difficult they found the new 
republic. But Heuss made the transformation; 
although he detested revolution, was shocked 
and humiliated by Versailles, and found the 
task of working with the socialists more dif- 
ficult than he had imagined, he soon became a 
sincere and dogged supporter of the Weimar 
Republic. 

In a clearly written, well-organized disserta- 
tion, Jiirgen C. Hess has outlined the political 
thinking of the first president of the Federal 
Republic before the advent of Hitler's Third 
Reich. Ignoring many facets of Heuss’s ca- 
reer, such as his role as a Reichstag deputy, Hess 
has organized a coherent and stimulating pre- 
sentation of Heuss’s political thinking from his 
speeches, lectures, letters, and writings. The pic- 
ture of Heuss which emerges is that of a coolly 
rational, moderate intellectual on the periphery 
of political decision making but an intellectual 
deeply committed to making the republic a 
viable institution. Hess concedes that Heuss had 
not the systematic and incisive political think- 
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ing of his friend and mentor Friedrich Nau- 
mann, but he was more the intellectual pro- 
moter of liberalism. Like most German liberals, 
Heuss envisioned a parliamentary state for Ger- 
many that had the respect and authority of 
imperial Germany but also one that could suc- 
cessfully integrate all elements of German so- 
ciety, including the working class, into its polity. 
Heuss saw the need for responsible leadership 
and party politics, but he was too much the 
liberal not to be offended by the party excesses 
in Weimar and the search for the leader by 
the right-wing. In foreign affairs he advocated 
a strong Germany with equality in arms backed 
by a conscripted army, a greater Germany with 
the inclusion of Austria, and a balanced Europe. 
Under the slogan, “democratic nationalism,” 
Heuss sought to rally the loyalties of all Ger- 
mans to the new republic, but by necessity the 
republic had to be a strong state with a de- 
cisive foreign policy. 

Although Hess obviously admires Heuss, the 
author is not blind to his faults. In the chap- 
ter dealing with Heuss’s rejection of National 
Socialism, the author points out how Heuss 
typically underestimated and, in many ways, 
completely misjudged the nazism in 1932. In 
a disappointingly written chapter, Heuss’s 
concepts of a "human economy” and eco- 
nomic planning seem hesitant and incomplete. 
In general, however, Hess's sympathetic mono- 
graph contributes much to our understanding 
of the development of this Swabian educator 
of German democracy. 

EDWARD L. HOMZE 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 


STANLEY SUVAL. The Anschluss Question in the 
Weimar Era: A Study of Nationalism in Ger- 
many and Austria, 1918-1932. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 1974. Pp. xxi, 240. 
$12.50. i 


This book, the “first comprehensive look at the 
Anschlus question from both German and 
Austrian perspectives," approaches its topic 
from four aspects: as an important component 
of German revisionist foreign policy; as involv- 
ing domestic as well as foreign policy considera- 
tions; as playing a much greater role in Austria 
than in Germany, because in the latter it was 
only one of several revisionist goals; and, finally, 
as a model for the study of German nation- 
alism during the Weimar era. As to the last 
point, the author stresses the need to treat 
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nationalism not as a monolithic phenomenon, 
but to recognize the pluralistic characteristics 
of nationalism which “scholars have consistently 
underestimated.” But is the latter assertion true? 
Which student of the German unification move- 
ment of the nineteenth century, for example, 
could overlook the pluralistic character of na- 
tionalism? As in the four main approaches to 
his study, Mr. Suval all too often belabors the 
obvious, which together with all too many repe- 
titions, makes the reading of this book some- 
what arduous. 

More serious, the study. lacks, in the humble 
opinion of this reviewer who has spent all the 
years of the Weimar era in Germany and Aus 
tria, a sure sense as to the relative importance 
of persons and events. Everything is treated with 
the same intensity. For instance, it is hard, from 
reading Suval’s book, to form a judgment as to 
the relative importance or lack of it, of the 
Pacifists, the Pan Europe, and other move- 
ments. Persons like Heinrich Mataja and Otto 
Bauer are treated on the same level, so to speak. 
The importance of the mass demonstrations on 
the occasion of the Schubert Festival in 1928 
is vastly overrated. So are the propaganda 
abilities of the adherents of Anschluss. (“The 
Anschluss propagandists were as skillful as any 
of the minions in Goebbel’s ministry” [p. 179].) 
On the other hand, the constant mass unem- 
ployment in Austria during the whole period 
is barely mentioned even though it was prob- 
ably the most powerful factor, and certainly not 
merely a psychological one, which convinced so 
many Austrians that their state was not viable. 

A most impressive amount of research has 
gone into Suval's study. The results are most 
satisfactory in the chapter on the German- 
Austrian Customs Union project and the one 
dealing with the German (and Austrian) his- 
torians’ attempt to find a place for Austria in 
German “national symbolism.” There is the 
normal amount of inaccuracies. For example, 
Ernst Karl Winter‘ was not made major of 
Vienna by Schuschnigg, but third vice-major by 
Dollfuss. Otto Bauer resigned as foreign minister 
in 1919, not 1920, and not he but Renner 
greeted the Anschluss in 1938. Julius Meinl was 
not a Viennese lawyer, but a prominent busi- 
nessman. Also, careful proofreading by some- 
body competent in German might have avoided 
the frequent misspellings and cther irritating 
distortions in German titles cited in the foot- 
notes. 

Much as there is to this book, it suffers from 
the fact that during most of the period “the 
Anschluss Question was not acute.” This was 
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a fact rather than “the solution found by in- 
genious diplomats to consolidate the ambigu- 
ities within the German position” (p. 145). 
Reading Suval’s study left serious doubts in my 
mind whether the Anschluss question during 
the Weimar era. can and does provide a mean- 
ingful model for the study of German na- 
tionalism. 

ERIC C. KOLLMAN 

Cornell College 


JOACHIM c. FEST. Hitler: Eine Biographie. Ber- 
lin: Propyláen Verlag Ullstein. 1973. Pp. 119o. 
DM 38. 


JOACHIM c. FEST. Hitler. Translated from the 
German by RICHARD and CLARA WINSTON. New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 1974. Pp. 
xiii, 844. $15.00. à 


There has been an avalanche of books on Hit- 
ler in the last year or two; but rather than help 
our understanding of that abominable man, 
most of them have beclouded rather than 
clarified his image. À major exception is this 
impressive volume by Joachim C. Fest. Like 
Konrad Heiden and Alan Builock before him, 
and in contrast to the more recent psychohis- 
torians, Fest is more concerned with “Hitler and 
his times"—which really should have been the 
title of his book—than with “Hitler the man.” 
As a human—as distinct from a political—be- 
ing, Hitler, according to Fest, was an Unperson, 
a man with little personal life, no family, no 
friends. No anecdotes were ever told about him. 

Fest's book has been a runaway bestseller in 
Germany. This success, together with the fact 
that the author is a journalist rather than a 
professional historian, might make one suspi- 
cious of the book’s quality, especially since it 
appears at the height of the “Hitler boom.” 
But such suspicion is unjust. Fest is no new- 
comer to the study of the Third Reich. He 
first became known ten years ago through a ` 
collection of perceptive profiles of Hitler's lead- 
ing henchmen, The Face of the Third Reich 
(1963, 1970). Later he assisted Albert Speer in 
the preparation of the latter’s memoirs, Inside 
the Third Reich (1969, 1970). His latest book 
certainly is superior to anything published on 
Hitler in recent years and as such it has 
received the generous praise of some of Ger- 
many’s leading historical scholars. 

Aside from telling the ever-fascinating story 
of Hitler's rise and fall, based on the latest 
available published, and some unpublished, ma- 
terial, this is basically an interpretive study. To 
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distinguish between fact and interpretation, 
the author employs a very effective editorial 
device, interrupting his main narrative with an 
occasional and separate Zwischenbetrachtung, 
or “intermediate reflection,” on the deeper 
meaning of the events he has just told. Com- 
bining sound knowledge with fruitful intuition, 
Fest comes up with many suggestive and fresh 
views on old problems. There are no startling 
new factual discoveries, and some scholars who 
have cultivated only a small corner of the 
vast field of Hitler studies may feel that their 
findings do not receive their due recognition. 
Fest, for instance, does not attribute the same 
significance to certain major events and ex- 
periences in Hitler’s life that most other writers 
do. The three events that are generally con- 
sidered to have been the most traumatic in 
Hitler's life—his mother’s death, his disable- 
ment combined with Germany's defeat in 1918, 
and the suicide of his niece in 1932—in Fest's 
treatment play only a subsidiary role in the 
all-important development of Hitler as a polit- 
ical being. Far more significant than any of 
these personal crises was the abortive putsch 
of 1923, from which Fest dates the beginnings 
of Hitler's political growth. Rather than dwell 
on the often trivial quirks of his subject's 
personality, Fest has placed him in the context 
and climate of his times. Basic to that climate 
was what, in one of his "reflections," Fest calls 
die grosse Angst, the all-pervasive "great fear" 
that haunted the middle class at the turn of the 
century and after—fear of revolutiori, of social 
and cultural decline, of racial decay, of the 
rise of the colored races. It was a fear that Hit- 
ler shared and which, by playing on its 
prevalence in others, he used so effectively in 
his climb to power. 


This is such an immensely rich and stimulat- . 


ing book that a short review can hardly do 
justice to it. It is not flawless and some of the 
author's sometimes contradictory interpretations 
and hypotheses will be challenged. Nor is it, of 
course, the definitive or last word on Hitler— 
that we shall never have. But it is by far the best 
we have and will be difficult to surpass. 

A word of caution, however, must be added 
concerning the English edition. It is not a faith- 
ful rendition of the German original. It is con- 
siderably shorter, its notes have been reduced 
to more than half, its bibliography has been 
pared down, and, most regrettably, it fails com- 
pletely to capture the subtlety and sensitivity 
of the author's highly individual style. What 
is brilliant in the original has become drab 
through translation. The copious illustrations, 
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on the other hand, while not the same in the 
two versions, are excellent in both. 
HANS W.. GATZKE 
Yale University 


ROBERT R. TAYLOR. The Word in. Stone: The 
Role of Architecture in the National Socialist 
Ideology. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1974. Pp. xv, 298.. $15.00. 


This monograph examines the ideclogical role 
claimed for architecture in the Third Reich by 
cultural nationalists. Professor Taylor utilizes 
published materials authored by leading and 
lesser Nazis, party agencies, architects, and “sym- 
pathetic writers on culture” to demonstrate 
the multifaceted ideological role they demanded 
from architecture. He admirably explains why 
nationalist and völkisch architects—adherents of 
two amorphous architectural “schools” distin- 
guished by their nationalistic and racist ap- 
proaches to architecture—rallied to National 
Socialism, ‘anticipating that mutual ideological 
and cultural affinities would produce archi- 
tectural unity. Taylor believes their own ideo- 
logical imprecision and stylistic relativism, when 
reinforced by the regime’s ambivalent ideologi- 
cal emphasis on architecture, helped ensure that 
no uniquely “German” architectural style de- 
veloped after 1933. As he persuasively demon- 
strates, public architecture remained highly 
eclectic. 

The subsequent ease with which the cultural 
nationalists adjusted to the architectural reality 
of the “New Germany” elicits little critical com- 
ment from Taylor. He chronicles their satisfied 
responses to the various functions the govern- 
ment found for architecture, and he- records 
their inevitable “discovery” of the Aryan crea- 
tivity, racial unity, or national grandeur em- 
bodied in such endeavors as Thingplätze, 
bridges, memorials, and Autobahnen. Conced- 
ing them artistic sincerity, Taylor is unwilling 
to suggest that cynicism, opportunism, or cen- 
sorship might account for their critical una- 
nimity. He also fails to question this recently 
acquired solidarity when indicating their re- 
petitive insistence that, because of its important 
ideological function, architecture was the pre- 
mier fine art. One wonders who they convinced 
besides themselves; Taylor regrettably does not 
analyze their external influence, nor does he as- 
sess the ideological significance that architec- 
ture possessed for anyone else in German so- . 
ciety. 

While very informative in places, inno- 
vatively organized, and supplemented with ef 
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fective illustrations, the book suffers from 
limited focus. Concerned primarily to relate 
how cultural nationalists reacted to what was 
built, Taylor largely ignores the architectural 
policies developed by party and state agencies. 
More analysis of the ideological motivations be- 
hind their programs would have increased the 
book’s value. One further defect concerns the 
biographical data included on che less familiar 
cultural nationalists who figure prominently in 
the study. The sketchy background information 
provided limits their character development, 
making it difficult to evaluate their ideological 
or professional significance. 

LARRY V. THOMPSON ` 

United States Naval Academy 


MARTIN FRITZ. German Steel and Swedish Iron 
Ore, 1939-1945. (Under Pressure from Abroad: 
Sectors of the Swedish Economy 1939-1945. Pub- 
lications of the Institute of Economic History 
of Gothenburg University, 29.) Gothenburg: the 
Institute. 1974. Pp. 136. 30 S. kr. 


When Martin Fritz questions the role of Swed- 
ish iron ore in Hitler’s war, his purpose of po- 
tential interest is to examine the arguments of 
Burton Klein and others that German industry 
was insufficiently mobilized until Albert Speer 
and 1948. Fritz raises the doubt that steel pro- 
duction could have been significantly increased, 
first by analyzing the available varieties of ores 
and their sources. He describes the shortage of 
blast furnace capacity, which was made more 
serious by the enforced use of the expensive and 
inferior German ores resulting from Goering’s 
autarchic Four Year Plan. He notes further 
‘shortages of scrap iron, labor, railroad and ship 
transport, and even of coal energy. War con- 
quest ameliorated some shortages but increased 
those of skilled labor and shipping. Steel pro- 
duction in the Altreich stagnated, but the sig- 
nificant limiting factor was not the supply of 
ore. 

After these provocative observations, the book 
becomes less rewarding. The treatment of the 
need for high-quality Swedish ore is belabored, 
as is the discussion of an unrealistic Allied 
diplomacy, like Britain overreacting in 1940 by 
planning to use the Russo-Finnish War as pre- 
text to seize Swedish mines. Allied diplomatic 
pressure on Sweden accomplished less than the 
sinking of German ships. i 

The latter chapters become repetitive. They 
neither analyze how the iron ore was utilized 
nor what shortages occurred in war production, 
either as a result of the limited resources or the 
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bad planning of 'Hitler. Fritz only notes in 
passing the vicious cycle of the lack of ship- 
building partly because of the lack of steel, 
which made ore transport more difficult. The 
book lacks the perspective of the German in- 
dustry compared to any other steel industry. 
Although the author uses German, Swedish, 
and Allied sources, the resulting analysis does 
not keep pace. Instead of rising to a compre- 
hensive conclusion, the book declines into rep- 
etitions and truisms. The effect is further di- 
minished by a translation, which is adequate 
for factual presentation but not for subtle dis- 
tinctions. Scholars may find the statistics on 
ores useful, and the general reader may be 
served by the reminder that German economic 
power was limited by economic and geographic 
realities as well as by political judgments. 
EDWARD N. PETERSON 
University of Wisconsin— 
River Falls 


PETER HÜTTENBERGER. Nordrhein-Westfalen und 
die Entstehung seiner parlamentarischen Dem- 
okratie. (Veröffentlichungen der Staatlichen Ar- 
chive des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen. Series C: 
Quellen und Forschungen, volume ı.) Siegburg: 
Respublica-Verlag. 1973. Pp. xii, 571. DM 49. 


With the ıg70s post-World War II German 
history has truly come of age. Peter Hittten- 
berger’s Habilitationsschrift is an eminent and 
most recent case in point. As other recent key 
works on this period, it is a systematic, tightly 
knit, primarily political analysis, which on a 
larger theoretical level aims at an understand- 
ing of the evolution of democratic government 
on the model of Bracher's Auflösung der Wet- 
marer Republik. _ 

As archivist in the NRW Hauptarchiv, Düs- 
seldorf, Hüttenberger has been able to assemble 
an impressive array of primary source material 
and has built on that a systematic structure of 
comprehensive historical interpretation. The 
long glorified “men of the first hour” are ef- 
fectively demythologized as it becomes clear 
that old personal and social antagonisms dom- 
inated postwar German politics from the start. 
In a setting of socioeconomic chaos and ever- 
present—but neither consistent nor always in- 
telligent— British intervention, political apathy 
and mistrust reigned in the population, and 
frustration or resignation gripped the native 
leadership. Noting the conspicuous lack of 
an “ideological, normative, emotional bond” 
in pre-cold-war, pre-anti-Communist Germany, 
Hüttenberger lays bare, but curiously never 
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actually discusses, a fascinating contrast to the 
highly politicized, “ideologized” situation in 
Bracher’s-dying Weimar Republic. In the ab- 
sence of any popular legitimization or clear, 
consistent directives from the military govern- 
ment, the crucial assets of the only successful 
establishment of democracy in Germany appear 
to have been, to judge from NRW, the great 
number of experienced politicians—despite the 
war—driven by simple political motivations, 
such as provincial love of homeland, religious 
or humanistic socialism, and increasingly ma- 
terial interests. In contrast to 1848 and Wei- 
mar, German constitution makers felt little 
need to imitate; their most important lessons 
were negative ones from their own past. 
Hüttenberger presents vital new material for 
postwar German history generally on the (re)- 
founding of CDU and Center party, the Land- 
tag and administration, and on social reform 
and the 1950 Arnold government—the latter 
containing fascinating material on Adenauer. 
The chapter on social reform represents a cru- 
cial pioneering effort showing the significance 
of resistance-type forces in Germany and their 
suffocation first by the military government and 
later by reawakening economic interests. The 
chief unfulfilled promise of the book is the dis- 
appointing treatment of pressure groups. The 
author never became altogether comfortable 
with the socioeconomic side of the picture. 


DIETHELM PROWE : 


Carleton College 


NARCISO NADA, editor. Le relazioni diplomatiche 
fra VAustria e il Regno di Sardegna. Second 
Series: 7830-1848. Volume 2 (2 luglio 1833-19 
luglio 1838). (Fonti per la storia d’Italia. Docu- 
menti per la storia delle relazioni diplomatiche 
fra le grandi Potenze europee e gli Stati ital- 
iani, 1814-1860. Part 2, Documenti esteri) 
Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Età Mod- 
Hive e Contemporanea. 1973. Pp. xiv, 557. L. 
,000. 


These documents of Austrian provenance dem- 
onstrate Charles Albert’s growitig disaffection 
with Metternich’s policies. The king was volu- 
ble in his complaints about Louis Philippe, and 
his strong support of Don Carlos in Spain 
placed him in conflict with the maritime 
powers. Metternich constantly argued that ge- 
ography and the need for general European 
peace prevented intervention by the conserva- 
tive powers, and Charles Albert manifestly dis- 
liked the lack of action. 

The Austrian chancellor was very much ir- 
ritated by rumors of a Neapolitan-Sard alliance 
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against revolutionaries and in effect forbade 
such an alliance or an Italian federation spon- 
sored by the two states. There were differences 
over the measures to be taken against the Swiss 
Confederation, which sheltered refugees who 
were suspected of plotting descents upon Savoy. 
By 1836 the Sard ruler indicated he was no 
longer impressed by talk of a united front to 
coerce the Swiss. What had his conservative al- 
lies done for the king of Holland and Don 
Carlos? 

Both Austrian envoys to Turin, Henri Bom- 
belles and Lazzaro Brunetti, discovered in time 
that they were distasteful to the king and to 
Solaro della Margarita, his alter ego at the min- 
istry of foreign affairs, after February 1835. The 
exchanges between the latter and Brunetti make 
for quite interesting reading. The next volume 
will deal with Felix Schwarzenberg’s tenure as 
minister plenipotentiary. It should be even 
more interesting. 

| WILLIAM A. JENKS 
Washington and Lee University 


HEINRICH BULLINGER. Werke. Part 1, Biblio- 
graphie. Volume 1, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis 
der gedruckten Werke von Heinrich Bullinger, 
edited by JOACHIM STAEDTKE. Part 2,' Brief- 
wechsel. Volume ı, Briefe der Jahre 1524-1531, 


.edited by ULRICH GÄBLER and ENDRE ZSINDELY. 


With an introduction by FRITZ BÜSSER: Die 
Überlieferung von Heinrich Bullingers Brief- 
wechsel. Zurich: Theologischer Verlag. 1973. 
Pp. xxiv, 322; 268. 48 fr. S.; 53 fr. S. 


Heinrich Bullinger may well have had a greater 
European influence than any of the reformers 
except Calvin and may have done more to 
disseminate Zwinglianism than Zwingli himself, 
who died in 1531, whereas Bullinger lived to 
1575. A complete critical edition of his works 
and letters is envisaged. These two initial vol- 
umes consist, first, of a bibliography arranged 
in four sections: works Bullinger both wrote 
and published himself; those on which he col- 
laborated; those he published but did not 
write; and posthumous editions from his manu- 
scripts. The total number of editions and 
translations comes to 722. Except Spanish, 
Portuguese, and the Scandinavian tongues, the 
translations are into all of the European 
tongues including Polish, Czech, and Hun- 
garian. Renderings into Arabic and Turkish 
are known to have existed. 

The second of these volumes makes a begin- 
ning on the publication of the letters (1524-31) 
up to the time when Bullinger became Zwingli’s 
successor. The total number of letters bids fair 
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to reach fifteen thousand. The reason for the 
approximation is that the libraries of the world 
have not yet been fully canvassed. The editors 
wisely decided to start with the thousands al- 
ready available in Zurich. A supplementary vol- 
ume no doubt will eventually take care of what- 
ever may come to light in the meantime. Some 
of the letters have already been published in the 
correspondence of other reformers such as Cal- 
vin, Beza, and Oekolampadius, as well as the 
English reformers and the Polish. But only a 
few of these measure up to modern editorial 
standards. A large number of Bullinger’s letters 
were transcribed by Traugott Schiess. This is no 
mean contribution because Bullinger’s hand is 
so difficult that his baptismal register, consisting 
only of names, is said to be illegible. The episto- 
lary category includes letters proper, dedica- 
tions, and even tracts when addressed to some 
person. The languages are Latin and Swiss 
German. Equivalents in modern high German 
are given in the notes for many of the Swiss 
forms. This is not superfluous erudition be- 
cause, apart from dialect, words change their 
meanings in four centuries. Every reference in 
the letters is of course identified, but, more than 


that, every person receives a biography, some-. 


times of nearly a full page in footnote type. 
Bullinger says, for example, "My father"—then 
nearly a page on him. "My mother"—she does 
not get as much. Women were not so well 
chronicled. 

The subjects of the early letters naturally in- 
clude discussion of the use of images, the 
Eucharist, excommunication and the like. Very 
interesting and rather different are the letters 
to his fiancée. At the age of twenty-three he had 
received a verbal promise from a nun. He then 
wrote her a veritable treatise on harmony in 
marriage through mutual commitment to the 
will of God. She stunned him by replying that 
the will of God bound her to the monastic vow 
—her mother had told her so. He then sub- 
merged her beneath Biblical citations and he 
won. 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 
Yale University 


SERGIO zou. La Cina e la cultura italiana dal 
'500 al "700. Bologna: Patron Editore. 1973. Pp. 
150. L. 2,200. 


Zoli's title promises a study of Chinese influence 
on Italian culture from 1500 to 1800. What he 
has given us is three short bibliographic essays 
on China in sixteenth-century ltalian culture, 
China and the reports of missionaries, mainly 
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Italian Jesuits, in the seventeenth century, and 
the Chinese craze in Europe and Italy in the 
eighteenth century. He notes primary and sec- 
ondary sources, by no means Italian alone, 
quoting at length from many. Perhaps half of 
the book consists of these citations (often very 
interesting and, happily, more readable than 
Zoli's text) and of footnotes. Zoli is also gen- 
erous with quotations from easily available 
works of Machiavelli, Bodin, and Voltaire and 
from such modern historians as Eugenio Garin 
and Federico Chabod. It is difficult to fathom 
his purpose. Little thematic organization is 
evident although topics as interesting as the 
reception of Confucius in Europe and Chinese 
historical chronology are touched on. Then 
this odd little book ends. There is no index, 
a major failing in a work intended, one 
hopes, more to be used than to be swallowed 
in one gulp. In his preface Zoli promises a 
further study of China in the Italian Enlighten- 
ment that will explore Italy's role in Europe's: 
eighteenth-century love-hate relationship with 
things Chinese. While we all wait, the general 
reader might want to start with Edwin J. Van 
Kley's "Europe's ‘Discovery’ of China and the 
Writing of World History" (4HR, 76 [1971]: 
358-85). For the rest, Sinologists adept in Italian 
and scholars interested in traveler’s impressions 
of China or the early Jesuit response to Chinese 
culture may find something for them in Zoli's 
sparce text or epic footnotes. Others should 
know that they are missing little. 

GEORGE R. F. BAKER 

New York City 


GIUSEPPE ARE. Économia e politica nell'Italia 
liberale (1890-1915). (Saggi, 136.) [Bologna:] Il 
Mulino. 1974. Pp. 880. L. 5,000. 


It is generally agreed that between 1880 and 
1918 large-scale capitalusing firms came to 
dominate industrial production in Italy, and in 
many rural areas capitalist farms pushed out 
older, less-commercial, and less-economically effi- 
cient forms of production. During the same 
period, the ruling liberal oligarchy began to 
lose power to mass-supported political parties. 
This period of transition raised important ques- 
tions for contemporary Italian economists. 
Would higher tariffs and greater government 
intervention in the domestic economy support 
or retard economic growth? What role should 
the financial system play in the country's in- 
dustrial development, and what institutions in 
particular should be encouraged? Did the rise 
of a strong working-class movement foster or 
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limit capitalist development? What part should 
agriculture play in Italy’s development, and 
what type of agrarian reform would promote 
capital accumulation within that sector? What 
industrial structure was most consistent with 
rapid economic growth—small-scale, perfectly 
competitive firms or large-scale oligopolistic en- 
terprises? Should emigration be encouraged or 
discouraged? Were the apparent discontinuities 
and inadequacies of Italys development at- 
tributed to a lack of natural resources or other 
“objective” factors, or were they due instead to 
the educational system, social attitudes, or other 
features indigenous to Italian culture? How did 
control of modern technology by more ad- 
vanced capitalist countries influence the struc- 
ture and rate of growth of Italian industry? 

According to Are, these were the questions 
that occupied Italian economists from 1890 to 
1915, and in°the seven essays in this book, 
all but one of which were published in Italian 
journals between 1969 and 1972, the author 
examines how various of the more well-known 
and politically influential economists of the pe- 
riod treated these issues. As Are correctly em- 
phasizes, such a study is more than an exercise 
in the history of doctrine because these issues 
represented real economic problems for the 
country, and the way they were eventually re- 
solved affected Italy's economic and political 
development. 

The book has a unity and purpose rare for a 
collection of essays, and it is useful to have the 
articles available in a single volume. Some parts 
of Are’s analyses will appeal only to specialists 
in the history of economic doctrine, but for the 
most part anyone interested in Italian economic 
history between unification and the rise of 
fascism will find this a valuable book. 

JON S, COHEN 
University of Toronto 


BETTY BOYD CAROLI. Italian Repatriation from 
the United States, 1900—1914. New. York: Cen- 
ter for Migration Studies. 1973. Pp. viii, 110. 
$4-95- 


In this slender volume students of immigra- 
tion are reminded that the Atlantic Ocean 
was a two-way street. Approximately twelve mil- 
lion persons never became—to use sociological 
idioms—absorbed, integrated, or assimilated 
into American life. Drawing upon official 
sources in Italy and the United States and 
diaries and memoirs left by a few of the re- 
patriates or interviews with others, Betty Boyd 
Caroli provides twenty-nine tables detailing the 
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extent of Italian repatriation, as well as statis- 
tical characteristics such as age, sex, port of 
destination, class of travel accommodations, 
rates of illness or death, and much more. 

Perhaps her most interesting chapter dis- 
cusses the reaction of the Italian government 
to emigration and repatriation. For the first two- 
thirds of the century, the states of southern 
Italy had been officially hostile to emigration, 
but policy changed with the success of the 
Italian unification movement: by 189o officials 
considered emigration a necessary safety valve 
for the excess population of the Mezzogiorno. 

Within little more than a decade, however, 
the official Bollettino dell’ Emigrazione was em- 
phasizing the benefits derived from temporary 
emigration. Much attention was given to the 
money coming to Italy from its citizens work- 
ing in other countries. Between 1902 and 1914 
more than $120 million entered Italy from 
North America. Since remittances stopped al- 
most entirely when Italians settled permanently 
in another country, the government encour- 
aged temporary emigration by publicizing its 
approval of repatriation; by making it easy 
for "birds of passage" to resume their Italian 
citizenship; by promoting and subsidizing or- 
ganizations that fostered ties between emigrants 
and Italy; and by providing discounts on parts 
of the return trip. In addition to its compre- 
hensive tables, this informative book has an 
excellent bibliography but lacks an index. 

J. B. DUFF 
Seton Hall University 


JOSEPH M. KIRSCHBAUM, editor. Slovakia in the 
19th & 20th Centuries: Proceedings of the Con- 
ference on Slovakia Held during the General 
Meeting of the Slovak World Congress on 
June 17-18, 1971, in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Toronto: Slovak World Congress. 1973. Pp. 368. 


This is a collection of sixteen papers (some 
with commentaries) on various aspects of Slo- 
vak history in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The papers were originally read at a 
conference of the Slovak World Congress, an 
organization of Slovak exiles, in Toronto in 
June 1971. à 

Slovak historiography has had very special 
problems to resolve. Until 1918, when it became 
an administrative unit in the newly founded 
Czechoslovak Republic, Slovakia was, for a 
thousand years, an integral part of the kingdom 
of Hungary. While Slovakia was a new po- 
litical entity in 1918, the Slovaks were not a new 
people. In fact, they had emerged on the stage 
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of European history, together with the rest of 
the Slavs, well before the formation of the Hun- 
garian state in the tenth century. Unlike the 
Croats, however, they were incorporated into 
Hungary outright, becoming one of its “sub- 
merged” nationalities. They had no province 
or territorial unit with which to identify them- 
selves, Until the rise of modern nationalism, 
this scarcely mattered, because Hungary was 
(legally until 1848) a corporate state in which 
the population was organized into feudal es- 
tates without regard for its ethnic divisions. 
Latin was Hungary’s official language as well as 
the language of intellectual intercourse in the 
country. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, partly 
under the influence of the Enlightenment and 
partly as a reaction to the centralizing and 
Germanizing reforms of Emperor Joseph II, 
Hungary’s nationalities awakened to a modern 
sense of nationalism. They discarded Latin and 
elevated their respective vernaculars to the dig- 
nity of their literary tongues. For the Slovaks, 
this task was performed by Father Anton Ber- 
noläk (1762-1813), a Catholic priest and 
scholar. His linguistic reform, hcwever, encoun- 
tered the opposition of the Slavak Protestant 
minority. Since the sixteenth century when 
Protestantism was introduced into Slovakia, 
partly by preachers from Bohemia, the Slovak 
Protestants used the Czech language for litur- 
gical purposes. Now they began to-use it also 
as the Slovak literary tongue. In the light of 
Czech and Slovak linguistic proximity, the 
Slovak Protestant intellectuals Jan Kollar 
(1798-1852) and Pavol Jozef Safdrik (1795- 
1861) leaped to the conclusion that the Czechs 
and Slovaks were one and the same people— 
despite their manifest historical, social, and 
cultural differences. L’udovit Štúr (1815-51), 
another Slovak Protestant intellectual and the 
foremost ideologist of Slovak nationalism in the 
nineteenth century, promoted another Slovak 
literary tongue that won the acceptance of 
both religious communities in Slovakia. This 
healed the temporary linguistic schism between 
the Slovak Catholics and Protestants but 
created a permanent one between the Czechs 
and Slovaks as a whole. 

Even after the abandonment of the Czech 
language by the Slovaks, the doctrine of Czecho- 
slovak unity continued to receive the support 
of some Czech and Slovak intellectuals, among 
them Thomas G. Masaryk (1850-1937), the 
founder of Czechoslovakia. In World War I, be- 
lieving the Slovaks to be simply “unredeemed” 
Czechs in Hungary, like the unredeemed Ital- 
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ians in Austria, he made it a point of his pro- 
gram to liberate them and include them in the 
Czechoslovak state. He succeeded in his aim, 
and the doctrine of Czechoslovak unity was 
given official expression in the constitution of 
the First Czechoslovak Republic. It encoun- 
tered the opposition of the rising generation 
of Slovak nationalists, however, and was off- 
cially discarded in 1945. The difficult concep- 
tual problems Slovak historians had to resolve 
before undertaking normal tasks of their craft 
are perhaps evident from the foregoing. They 
had to define what Slovakia was and who the 
Slovaks were—indeed, to determine whether 
the Slovaks were a distinct people at all. 

As is inevitable in a symposium, the essays 
in this book greatly vary in method and quality. 
Some of them are products of conventional 
scholarship and are equipped with references 
to sources in footnotes, while others are re- 
flective in character and lack. of scholarly ap- 
paratus. Whatever their character, most of them 
give new insight into the problems of Slovak 
history. The volume contains a bibliography 
but lacks an index, which is a particularly re- 
grettable deficiency in a symposium. Despite 
this and other shortcomings, this volume will 
undoubtedly be received as a welcome con- 
tribution to the limited Slovak historiography 
in the English language. 

VICTOR S. MAMATEY 
University of Georgia 


PHILIP GABRIEL EIDELBERG. The Great Rumanian 
Peasant Revolt of 1907: Origins of a Modern 
Jacquerie. (Studies of the Institute on Fast 
Central Europe, Columbia University, New 
York) Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1974. Pp. xii, 259. 
64 ‘gis. i 


Subjecting an immense quantity of archival and 
published material to rigorous critical analysis, 
the author has succeeded in synthesizing, as no 
one before him has done, the underlying and 
immediate causes of one of the major peasant 
revolts in East European history. He is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the political and agrar- 
ian history of Romania in the half-century 
before the First World War, and, although his 
main purpose is to discover the causes of the 
revolt of 1907, his survey of the period is so 
extensive that he goes far toward filling the 
gap in Western scholarly literature between 
Marcel Emerit’s Les paysans roumains depuis 
le traité d’Adrinople jusqu’à la liberation des 
terres (1937) and Henry L. Roberts’s Rumania: 
Political Problems of an Agrarian State (1951). 
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Unlike earlier historians of the revolt, both 
Romanian and foreign, Eidelberg traces its 
origins not to the agrarian reform of 1864, 
which he characterizes as the final product of 
an earlier era, but to the first drastic decline 
in world grain prices in 1875. Unlike his pre- 
decessors also, he devotes special attention to 
two districts in northern Moldavia where the 
first uprisings occurred in February 1907. 

The author examines in some detail those 
aspects of Romanian agrarian development 
since 1875 that exacerbated the condition of 
the peasantry and eventually led to violence. 
He finds that the system of agricultural con- 
tracts, which generally provided for rent pay- 
ments in, labor rather than money, was the 
chief cause of peasant unrest. It, in turn, was 
closely linked to the widespread practice of 
the great landlords of leasing part or all of their 
estates to middlemen (arendagi) who looked 
upon the peasants as a source of income and, 
accordingly, drove hard bargains with them at 
contract time. Proposals for reform came from 
many directions, and Eidelberg’s focus on the 
Liberal party and Vasile Kogälniceanu, the 
leaders of the Moldavian small landholders, 
constitutes an original approach to the causes 
of the revolt of 1907. Eidelberg shows how the 
Liberals promoted the Popular Bank Law of 
ıgog and the Village Cooperative Law of 1904 
not to save the peasantry as a whole, but rather 
to encourage the growth of a native industry. 
His analysis of Kogälniceanu’s radical reforms 
goes beyond the immediate economic issues to 
include the question of Moldavian autonomy 
within the Romanian kingdom and relations 
with Austria-Hungary. He classifies Kogäl- 
niceanu as a conservative populist who wanted 
an agrarian reform to aid the peasantry but 
who, at the same time, opposed the village co- 
Operative movement on the grounds that it 
aimed to destroy the entire landlord class. The 
final chapter, a detailed analysis of the imme- 
diate causes of the revolt in northern Mol- 
davia, brings together all the different strands 
of the long-term crisis described in earlier 
chapters. Eidelberg concludes that peasant un- 
rest was caused largely by other classes, and, 
consequently, he finds the term “peasant re- 
volt” misleading. 

This book, painstakingly argued and scrupu- 
lously documented, merits the epithet original. 
It has much to tell us not only about 1907 in 
Romania, but about peasant revolts in general. 

KEITH HITCHINS 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Ghampaign 
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JANINA JANOWSKA et al, editors. Archiwum 
polityczne Ignacego Paderewskiego {Political 
Archives of Ignace Paderewski}. In four vol- 
umes. Wrocław: Zakład Narodowy im. Ossoliń- 
skich. 1973-74. Pp. 596; 700; 262; 419. Zt. 750.00. 


With musical eloquence Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski won the attention of the world, then with 
impassioned oratory he pleaded the cause of 
Poland before his captivated audiences. Of 
India’s Gandhi he asked: “On behalf of a na- 
tion who is today defending the sacred right 
to remain free against a cruel and nameless 


.tyranny I appeal to you as one of the greatest 


moral authorities of the world to use your noble 
influence with your countrymen to gain for 
Poland their sympathy and friendship.” To 
Britain’s Lloyd George, to the United States’s 
great statesman Woodrow Wilson, to the leaders 
of France, to people the world over, Paderewski 
went and presented his case—the cause of Po- 
land. He wanted more than anything else 
a united, independent, and autonomous Poland 
at a time when his partitioned homeland was 
not even on the maps of Europe. Relying on 
his musical virtuosity, his abundant energy, and 
a finely honed sense of justice, Paderewski be- 
came Poland’s roving ambassador, enthralling 
audiences everywhere with his mastery of the 
piano and politics. 

Paderewski’s activities are reflected in the 
tens of thousands of his letters and other pa- 
pers, which are now housed mostly in Poland’s 
national archives. In 1973, thirty-two years after 
Paderewski’s death, much of his political cor- 
respondence was published for the first time 
in a four-volume collection under the aegis of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences. 

The more than 1,400 documents in these vol- 
umes were selected primarily for their relevance 
to the political and social problems of the 
Polish people both at home and abroad. All the 
papers and letters are reprinted in their original 
language, and an index of names and places 
is included in each volume. While the volumes 
are an important study of Paderewski’s Poland, 
the collection also documents the extensive ef- 
forts of the United States government and Pol- 
ish-American organizations to aid Poland in 
gaining independence. 

The first volume of the series covers the years 
18go-1918, a period when Poland was openly 
struggling to regain autonomy. Paderewski 
worked actively for the Polish National Com- 
mittee in Paris, which later was recognized by 
the United States as the official representative 
of Polish people throughout the world. The 
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musician also helped recruit a Polish army. . 


United States citizens of Polish descent formed 
the nucleus of the army, which eventually 
numbered about 100,000. 

The second volume contains correspondence 
written during Paderewski’s term of office as 

'Poland's prime minister (January-December 
1919). Correspondence from the immediate post- 
war period (1919-21) provides insight into 
Paderewski's increasingly deeper involvement 
with the foreign policy (including boundary 
problems) of his reborn republic and illustrates 
his advocacy of Poland's case before the League 
of Nations—from July 1920 to April 1921 Pa- 
derewski served as Poland's oficial spokesman 
at international congresses and meetings. 

The third volume spans the years 1921-34 
when Paderewski's official political activity 
waned and his artistic endeavors increased. 
After a coup d'état in 1926, Paderewski opposed 
the regime in Poland. 

By 1985, Paderewski had returned to the po- 
litical scene, and the fourth volume is com- 
posed of his papers dating from this time to 
1940. The publication does not include corre- 
spondence from September 1940 to June 1941, 
when he died.in New York at the age of 
eighty-one. He had just finished a series of 
speeches to Polish people fighting for the sur- 
vival of their country and tc the American 
people on behalf of his enslaved nation. 

Paderewski worked relentlessly for Poland, 
representing his country skillfully and articu- 
lately. Former U.S. Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing later wrote about these efforts: "When 
the famous musician came to sec me at my office 
at the Department of State, I could not avoid 
the thought that his emotions were leading him 
into a path which he was wholly unsuited to 
follow. In truth, I thought he was making a 
mistake. . . . My second impression—and it is 
the impression that I still hold—was that I.P. 
was a greater statesman than he was a musi- 
cian." 

Another United States official who befriended 
the Polish patriot was Colonel Edward House, 
adviser to President Wilson. Calling House “‘Po- 
land's providential man," Paderewski discussed 
the Polish situation with him at length. Be- 
cause of Paderewski's diligence and House's in- 
tervention, Wilson, in his famous Fourteen 
Points, called for a "united, independent, and 
autonomous Poland." 

While the editorial work is nct without some 
flaws of which the investigators should be aware, 
these four volumes of Paderewski's correspond- 
ence will be highly useful to scholars and re- 
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searchers seeking a better view of this talented, 
tireless statesman. The compilation also docu- 
ments an insider's assessment and participation 
in a most important period of Poland's modern 
history. 
JANINA HOSKINS 
Library of Congress 


JAN. M. CIECHANOWSKI. The Warsaw Rising of 
1944. (Soviet and East European Studies.) New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1974. Pp. xi, 
332. $19.50. 

Mr. Ciechanowski's book stems from a doctoral 
dissertation written for the University of Lon- 
don ard is a translation of a Polish version 
publish] d in London in 1971. It is the first 
detailed study of the Warsaw Rising of 1944 
to be published in English and is based on ex- 
tensive Polish archival sources deposited in Lon- 
don, as well as on oral evidence collected from 
key participants. It is a most welcome and, in- 
deed, crucial contribution to our knowledge 
of the complex and much misunderstood sub- 
ject of the Polish question in the final years 
of the Second World War. 

The author painstakingly documents both the 
evolution of the problem of Polish-Soviet xe- 
lations in the diplomacy of the three great 
powers and the development of the political 
and military views on the part of the Polish 
government in London and the underground 
authorities in Poland. The study is informed 
throughout by Ciechanowski's conviction that 
the only realistic policy for both sets of Polish 
authorities was to have accepted Stalin's de- 


'mands—that is, the establishment of the Polish- 


Soviet frontier on the Curzon Line and the re- 
construction of the London government by 
eliminating those members who were opposed 
to such an agreement. He contends that only 
such a settlement could have led to the estab- 
lishment of a non-Communist government in 
Poland, at least for a while. 

One cannot quarrel with this judgment. The 
question is however, whether such a policy 
could have been implemented by the non-Com- 
munist Polish leaders at the time. On the basis 
of the documents cited, it is clear that the solu- 
tion proposed was unacceptable to most. Poles, 
both in London and in Poland. Certainly the 
leaders and lower cadres of the underground 
were convinced in the light of Polish history, 
particularly the most recent, which had wit- 
nessed German-Soviet collaboration against Po- 
land in 1939-41, not to speak of the Katyn 
affair of 1943, that Soviet Russian demands for 
prewar Polish territories were only a"prelude to 
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the sovietization of Poland. They counted on 
the swift development of disagreements bétween 
the Western Allies and the Soviet Union, par- 
ticularly in the race for Germany, which they 
expected to take place rapidly after the German 
collapse, which, in turn, they thought would 
occur in the summer of 1944. All these cal- 
culations proved to be premature, as was the 
outbreak of the Warsaw Rising itself. Nonethe- 
less, this was the human element that was in- 
volved, and it is unrealistic to blame people for 
being what they are, however much we may 
disagree with their assumptions and beliefs. 

It seems as if there was one possibility of 
avoiding the tragedy of 1944. Mikolajczyk was 
willing to agree to the establishment of a “de- 
marcation line,” giving de facto administration 
of the eastern territories to the Soviet Union, 
while keeping the de jure settlement for the 
immediate postwar period. Stalin, however, re- 
fused to entertain Churchill’s proposals to this 
effect in the spring of 1944. Mikotajczyk’s last 
card in these circumstances was the Warsaw 
Rising, which was to document both the anti- 
German activity of the Home Army, loyal to 
London, and to allow the establishment of a 
non-Communist administration in the Polish 
capital a few hours before the expected entry 
of the Red Army. But the rising broke out 
prematurely. While the Soviet forces were un- 
able to help in the month of August, they 
made no serious effort in September either. 
Stalin also refused to allow the landing of Al- 
lied supply planes behind the Soviet lines. 

Many of the key documents cited by the au- 
thor, particularly the Churchill-Mikotajczyk 
conversations in early 1944, are available in 
English in the Documents on Polish-Soviet Re- 
lations, 1939-1945, published in London in 
1961-69. It would have been helpful if Cie- 
chanowski had indicated this, but he usually 
cites them as archival materials. For some rea- 
son no diacritical marks are used in the book, 
although this is the customary usage in scholarly 
publications. Finally, the organization of the 
book, which is thematic rather than chronolog- 
ical, tends to obscure the development of Pol- 
ish strategy in London and in Warsaw. These 
minor criticisms do not detract from the over- 
all value of the study. 

ANNA M. CIENCIALA 
University of Kansas 


G. P. MESHCHERIAKOV. Russkaia voennaia mys? 
v XIX v. [Russian Military Thought in the 19th 
Century]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut 
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Voennoi Istorii, Ministerstva Oborony SSSR.) 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1973. Pp. 314. 
The Russian army in 1801 represented the old 
regime, but it had progressive traditions from 
the Suvorov era. The defeat at Friedland, how- 
ever, led to reforms, which brought in young, 
liberal officers. After Napoleon had fallen, how- 
ever, reaction set in, which resulted in the De- 
cembrist uprising in 1825. The author, who is 
at the Institute of Military History, uses an 
abundance of sources to recount the struggle 
between the reactionaries.and the modernizers. 
Although the Petrashevtsy came to grief, even 
under Nicholas I, D. A. Miliutin could come to 
the fore. 

After the Crimean defeat came the Great 
Reforms, with Miliutin as minister of war trans- 
forming the army organization, aided by the 
revolutionary N. G. Chernyshevski, an editor of 
Voennyi Sbornik. Although the latter was soon 
exiled to Siberia, Miliutin, thanks to the de- 
velopment of Russian industry and railways, was 
able to change the whole military system and to 
introduce universal service. He also encouraged 
the officers to study military science and to learn 
from Russia’s historical experience. 

When Miliutin resigned in the reaction after 
Alexander II, his work still went on. Russian 
officers provided modern artillery and rifles and 
learned to use railway transport. In tactics, 
open order replaced columns and skirmishers, 
and the cavalry was trained to fight on foot. 
There was much analytical study of Russia's 
wars. But the old guard did not surrender, and 
even Generals Leer and Dragomirov, leading 
military thinkers, still held that the bayonet 
rather than the bullet won battles. On the other 
hand, intensive studies were made of provision- 
ing armies in the field, and the army adopted 
an excellent magazine rifle. The study of Rus- 
sian military history stressed the principles of 
warfare rather than the glory of the com- 
manders. 'Thus the Russians proved they were 
capable of advanced military science, but the 
leaders around the throne opposed innovations. 
Only when Russia had a more understanding 
regime would its military thinking come into 
its own. 

G. P. Meshcheriakov has produced a sound 
piece of scholarly historical research. 

JOHN SHELTON CURTISS 
Duke University 


JOHN L. EVANS. The Petrasevskij Circle, 1845- 
1849. (Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, 299.) 
The Hague: Mouton. 1974. Pp. 114. 32 gls. 
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Surely it is very hard to make a prima-facie 
case that a book is unnecessary. There is always 
room for another re-examination of an issue, 
particularly if it crosses a language barrier. We 
would like an English synthesis on Petrashevsky 
and his group that would bring together the 
pre-Revolutionary work of V. I. Semevsky, the 
documents published later about the investiga- 
tion and the texts of their writings, and the 
analysis of Soviet historians such as V. R. 
Leikina. One does not need “work in the ar- 
chives” to justify such a project. 
Unfortunately, this book does not do the job. 
It summarizes, in a very sketchv form, previous 
work without adding to it. There is no attempt 
to distinguish what is unique in the thoughts 
of the Petrashevtsy about, for instance, “man’s 
inhumanity to man” or the “nefarious mis- 
creancy” of serfdom from anyone else’s com- 
monplaces, at any other time or place. The 
book does not communicate a feeling of ease 
with nineteenth-century Russian intellectual 
history; the discussion of Apollon Grigorev 
(misunderstood out of context from Pushkarev's 
survey) and of Nikolai Danilevsky (admittedly 
peripheral to the point) is embarrassingly sim- 
plistic, as is the short discussion of serf reform 
in Russia. Mr. Evans is not to blame for being 
unimpressed by Petrashevsky’s views on social 
change, but the general nineteenth-century in- 
` tellectual context is very exciting indeed. On 
the other hand, one should not merely foot- 
note Feuerbach when discussing Feliks Tol’s 
exposition of Feuerbach’s ideas to the Petra- 
shevsky circle; more commentary is necessary. 
The best section is that dealing with the 


details of the circle: where they met, what: 


they ate, how they organized their time. On 
the other hand, the style has a propensity for 
understatement, which can merely be bland 
but sometimes quite humorless, thus defeating 
the purpose: “Their rancor at discovering who 
the spy was later was exemplified in the Petra- 
shevets Petr Ivanovich Beletskij, who upon his 
release less than three months after his arrest, 


met Antonelli [the spy] on the street and 


punched him” (p. 96). 
LINDA GERSTEIN 
Haverford College 


V. G. CHERNUKHA. Krest’ianskii vopros v pravi. 
tel’stuennoi politike Rossii (60-70 gody XIX v.) 
[Ihe Peasant Question in Russian Government 
Policy (1860s—1870s)] (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
Institut Istorii SSSR, Leningradskoe Otdelenie.) 
Leningrad: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1972. Pp. 224. 
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The all too familiar justification for a mono- 
graph—the argument that the subject under 
study has been at least relatively neglected—is 
in the present case quite defensible. The au- 
thor convincingly shows that neglect of gov- 
ernment policy on the peasant question in the 
first two decades following the emancipation of 
the serfs in 1861 has concealed from historians 
elements of continuity in the development of 
the state's peasant policies during the final dec- 
ades of the old xegime. It has caused them to 
interpret spates of agrarian legislation, such as 
those that occurred in the early 1880s or fol. 
lowing the Revolution of 1905, as a species of 
bureaucratic knee-jerk reaction to short-term 
situations of stress, whereas in fact "revolu- 
tionary situations" only served to precipitate 
action on legislative projects long in the works; 
they influenced the character of the legislation 
rather little. 

It is demonstrated quite clearly that people 
in high places in government did not have to 
wait for a nationwide famine or the degenera- 
tion of the countryside into: a general state of 
anarchy in order to get the point that all was 
not well in the postemancipation village and to 
begin generating projects not only on tax re- 
form, agricultural credit, and the like, but also . 
on peasant migration and the destruction of 
communal tenure and its replacement by house- 
hold tenure—the proverbial "wager on the 
strong." This kind of activity was well under 
way by the late 1860s and was given great im- 
petus in the extensive work of the Valuev 
Commission (1872-73). Why it resulted in no 
major modifications of the 1861 legislation 
during the reign of Alexander II is the central 
story of the book; it is a story of competing 
bureaucratic interests and personalities, all 
played out against a background of relentless 
fiscal pressures and apprehension about po- 
litical control, which I will not attempt to sum- 
marize here. Suffice it to say that it is told in 
the straightforward manner, with heavy re- 
liance on bureaucratic archives and the personal 
papers of statesmen and bureaucrats, generally 
associated with the school of P. A. Zaionch- 
kovskii. In only a few cases does the author 
succumb to the vice of "citationism," as, for 
example, on page 141 where she tries to explain 
differing views among the landed gentry on 
the issue of communal versus household tenure 
in terms of a clash between rentier and entre- 
preneurial interests, but she produces no evi- 
dence in support of this explanation except an 
appropriate quotation from Lenin. 
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The book might be described as three dis- 
tinct but related monographs: the first is de- 
voted to government policy in relation to the 
peace mediators, the special officials charged 
with implementing the emancipation legisla- 
tion; the second is devoted to government 
direct-taxation policies; and the third investi- 
gates government policy on the rural commune 
{selskaia obshchina). The first is a somewhat 
revised version of an article published in 1967. 
Of the three, the third is the most original; so 
far as I know, the question has never been 
studied systematically before. 

TERENCE EMMONS 
Stanford University 


CORRECTION: An unfortunate printer's error sur- 
vived to appear in Professor Linda Gerstein’s 
review of Allen Sinel, The Classroom and the 
Chancellery: State Educational Reform in Rus- 


sia under Count Dmitry Tolstoi, which ap- 


peared in the April issue of the AHR, page 
489. The passage at the beginning of the third 
paragraph of the review should have read: 
"Sinel's book is not a rehabilitation of Tolstoi. 
The author never allows himself to fall prey to 
the rationalizations in the vocabulary of Tolstoi 
and his associates, and he never loses sight of 
the political motivations. But he goes beyond 
the superficial hostility of the liberal critics 
and examines before he indicts." The omission 
of the word "never" in the second sentence 
not only made that sentence nonsensical, but 
appeared to compromise what Professor Ger- 
stein in a subsequent letter called the book's 
strongest virtue—"its hardheaded clarity." The 
editors regret any confusion this compounded 
error may have caused to readers and the in- 
justice it certainly visited upon Professors Sinel 
and Gerstein. 


K. A. KRIVOSHEIN. A. V. Krivoshein (1857-1921 
g.): Ego znachenie v istorii Rossii nachala XX 
veka [A. V. Krivoshein (1857-1921): His Role 
in the History of Russia at the Beginning of the 
20th Century]. Paris: Maison du Livre Etran- 
ger; distrib. by N. Martianoff Bookstore, New 
York. 1973. Pp. 350. 35 fr. 


Considerable historical research has been done 
on prominent twentieth-century tsarist officials. 
K. A. Krivoshein, however, has filled a notable 
gap with this biography of his father. Aleksandr 
Vasilevich Krivoshein completed law school and 
began government service in the ministry of 
justice. His marriage and early career enabled 
him to establish valuable contacts with influen- 
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tial Moscow industrialists. A man of great am- 
bition and erudition, Krivoshein, nevertheless, 
regarded his lack of oratorical skills and fluency 
in foreign languages as serious impediments to 
government advancement. 

Krivoshein left his greatest imprint in agri- 
culture. As minister of agriculture (1908-15) 
he was responsible for implementing Stolypin’s 
land reforms. In 1906 he created the land 
settlement commissions that were used to re- 
solve the complex land transfers. Later he 
repeatedly clashed with Finance Minister Ko- 
kovtsov over the request for larger credits to 
develop irrigation and promote agriculture in 
Central Asia and the Transcaucasus. Krivoshein 
vigorously promoted the settlement of Siberia; 
about 2.5 million peasants settled there during 
his tenure as minister of agriculture. 

During 1913 and 1914 Krivoshein attained 
his zenith by gradually displacing Kokovtsov. 
Although he refused the post of chairman of 
the council of ministers, he was widely recog- 
nized as the minister having the easiest access 
to and greatest influence on Nicholas II. His 
policy of government accommodation with the 
Duma and opposition to Nicholas’s assumption 
of military command led to his resignation in 
October 1915. For the remainder of the war 
he served in the Red Cross, His last major as- 
signment was during the civil war with General 
Wrangel in the Crimea where he introduced 
land reform and volost’ zemstvos. Krivoshein 
died in Berlin in 1921. 

Krivoshein left few personal papers. Conse- 
quently, this study is based primarily on meticu- 
lous documentation from Western and Soviet 
primary and secondary materials rather than 
family recollections. Aside from the tendency 
to eulogize and the cursory treatment given 
Krivoshein’s life after his 1915 ministerial res- 
ignation, this book truly enhances our knowl- 
edge of one of tsarist Russia’s last devoted and 
capable government officials. 

JAMES LONG 
Colorado State University 


L. S. GAPONENKO, editor. Oktiabr’skaia revoliut- 
siia i armiia, 25 oktiabria 1917 g.-mart 1918 
g.: Sbornik dokumentov [Ihe October Revolu- 
tion and the Army, 25 October 1917-March 
1918: Collected Documents]. (Akademiia Nauk 
SSSR, Institut Istorii SSSR, Institut Voennoi 
Istorii, Ministerstva Oborony SSSR.) Moscow: 
Izdatel'stvo “Nauka.” 1973. Pp. 453. 


In 1917 a goal of Bolshevik policy was to under- 
mine discipline in the Russian army. Of course, 
after their victory the Bolsheviks faced a dif- 
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ferent and more difficult task. While complet- 
ing the dismantling of the old army, which had 
ceased to be an instrument for war, they had 
to create the rudiments of a new military or- 
ganization for defense against their foreign 
and domestic enemies. The October Revolution 
and the Army, a new collection of documents 
dating from October 1917 to March 1918, is 
devoted to the crucial period of transforma- 
tion from the old army to the new. 

This volume is the third in a series. The first 
volume dealt with the history of the revolution- 
ary movement in the army during the First 
World War, and the second with the revolution- 
ary movement in the army during 1917. The 
principles of organization, the scholarly appa- 
ratus, and the strengths and weaknesses of the 
three volumes are the same. Each book includes 
rather inadequate notes and incexes of persons 
and military units. As in the previous collec- 
tions, the reader is inundated with a mass of 
meaningless and extremely repetitious docu- 
ments, such as resolutions of regimental meet- 
ings calling for the support of the new regime 
in Petrograd, exhortations of party leaders 
about the dangers of counterrevolution, and 
communications between officers in which they 
deplore Bolshevik strength in the army. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the unini- 
tiated reader who has the patience to get 
through the impossibly dull material will not 
be rewarded for his efforts with a balanced 
view of the army. Since the editors chose to 
include only that material which documents 
Communist strength, it is hard to appreciate 
the magnitude of the task that Lenin and his 
comrades faced in creating the Red Army. 

Yet, in spite of the tendentiousness of the 
collection, in spite of the extreme repetitious- 
ness of the documents, the scholar of the pe- 
riod will have to struggle through the volume 
in hopes of finding a few nuggets of interest- 
ing detail. For example, the correspondence 
reproduced here among senior officers of the 
old army once again documents how important 
a role Lenin’s initiation of peace talks with the 
Germans played in the decision of former 
tsarist officers to take up arms against the 
Bolshevik regime. 

PETER KENEZ 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz 


ZVI Y. GITELMAN. Jewish Nationality and So- 
viet Politics: The Jewish Sections of the CPSU, 
1917-1930. (Written under the auspices of the 
Research Institute on Communist Affairs, Co- 
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lumbia University.) Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 573. $20.00. 


In this well-researched book, based on a careful 
sifting of evidence drawn from archival, pe- 
riodical, and published materials available in 
the West, the author attempts to analyze the 
process of modernization of Soviet Jewry 
against the background of Jewish conditions in 
Russia under the tsars. In his approach the 
author uses the conceptual framework of mod- 
ernization, political, integration, and social mo- 
bilization developed by David Apter, Karl 
Deutsch, S. N. Eisenstadt, and Amitai Etzioni. 
Having presented the genesis of the views and 
the role of Jewish leadership during the 1917- 
21 period, Gitelman then concentrates on the 
evaluation of the programs and policies advo- 
cated by the Jewish section of the Communist 
party during the 1920s, before Stalinist controls 
were effectively introduced. 

Considerable effort is expended on a detailed 
exposition and analysis of organizational plat- 
forms and factional squabbles, which illustrate 
well the process of crystallization of views 
among the leaders of the Jewish groups. The 
study stresses the multiplicity of goals among 
these groups, all of which were aiming to retain 
distinct national identity but at the same time 
were also interested in employing the changes 
introduced in Russia in 1917 and 1921 to 
benefit the Jewish population. It develops the 
precepts under which Jewish national life was 
supposed to be transformed during the 1920s, 
focuses on the activities of the Jewish sections 
engaged in this modernizing process, discusses 
the problems that they encountered in various 
parts of the Soviet Union, and perceptively ex- 
plains the reasons for their respective successes 
and failures by 1930. In the author's view, best 
results were obtained in the areas of economic 
opportunity and improvement at the price, how- 
ever, of diminution of maintenance of distinct 
Jewish cultural and spiritual values. The pic- 
ture that emerges from this able treatment of a 
difficult and complex topic is that of a select 
elite of the Jewish party and government activ- 
ists attempting forcefully to remold a largely 
indifferent and hostile mass of Jewish popula- 
tion in accordance to the new Soviet-socialist 
conceptions. 

Until Soviet archives are opened, this work 
is likely to remain a definitive treatment of the 
subject. Omissions and minor errors of fact, for 
example, in the biographical data of some of the 
Jewish leaders, do not substantially detract 
from its intrinsic value. The book not only 
provides valuable insights into the Communist 
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party’s policy toward the Jewish minority dur- 
ing this period, but it also illuminates the re- 
gime’s outlook and behavior toward other 
Soviet national groups. It constitutes an im- 
portant and welcome addition to the body of 
scholarly literature dealing with the history 
and problems of Soviet nationalities.  : 
BENEDICT V. MACIUIKA 
University of Connecticut 


PAVEL V. MYKHAILYNA. Mista Ukrainy v period 
feodalizmu (Do pytannia pro stanovyshche mist 
v umovakh inozemnoho ponevolennia v kintsi 
XVI-pershii polovyni XVII st.) [The Cities of the 
Ukraine in the Period of Feudalism: Concern- 
ing the Question of the Situation of the Cities 
in the Conditions of Foreign Enslavement from 
the End of the 16th through the First Half of 
the 17th Century]. (Ministerstvo Vyshchoi i 
Seredn'oi Spetsial'noi Osvity URSR.) Cher- 
novtsy: Chernivets'kyi Derzhavnyi Universytet. 
1971. Pp. 112. 


The subtitle of this little book is more indica- 
tive of its coverage than the principal title. The 
work is not, in any comprehensive sense, a study 
of urbanism in the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Ukraine; rather, it is an examination 
of the impact of Polish rule upon the nonrural 
native elements and foreign merchants. A cer- 
tain amount of attention is given to the mutual 
relations of Russian and Ukrainian merchants 
and their common suffering at the hands of the 
“foreign” Poles, but the theme of Russo-Ukrain- 
ian solidarity is not excessively emphasized, and 
the oppression of other merchants (for exam- 
ple, the Moldavians) is noted. More significant 
in terms of general Soviet interpretation of 
Ukrainian history is the emphasis on the sub- 
servience of most urban settlements to the great 
Polish magnates. As far as I am able to judge, 
the facts are accurate and representative. In 
contrast to Western European cities at an ear- 
lier stage of development, or even some Russian 
cities, Ukrainian towns were unable to gain 
any considerable measure of autonomy from 
local territorial lords. Nominal urban rights 
and privileges (derived in several important 
cities like Kiev, Lvov, and Kamenets-Podolski 
from Magdeburg law) were flouted. In the cities 
just mentioned, encroachments by the Crown 
were most significant, but in general the weak- 
ness of the Polish kings prevented the kind of 
urban-royal alliance that led to urban autonomy 
in Western Europe. Thus Mykhailyna is un- 
doubtedly correct in characterizing the condi- 
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tions of the embryonic Ukrainian urban sector 
as anarchical—tragically, for the future of the 
Ukrainian nation this anarchy precluded devel- 
opment of a native bourgeoisie. Whether these 
conditions constituted feudalism or a colonial 
regime is more debatable. 

To me what Mykhailyna leaves out is more 
significant than the accuracy of his categories. 
One, like myself, who is no expert on the 
period can nevertheless sympathize with his re- 
grets concerning the paucity of sources. Still, 
he throws out enough hints about the native 
urban patriciate and its monopoly of the 
mayoral office to suggest that more could have 
been done to examine the fascinating though ul- 
timately abortive development of this element. 
It is hard to believe, too, that more could not 
have been done to distinguish significant cate- 
gories of urban settlements. Thus Mykhailyna 
notes that of 323 “cities and little towns” in the 
Kiev and Bratislava voevodstvos, eighty-one per 
cent were private property of nobles, sixteen 
per cent royal, and ten per cent ecclesiastical, 
while in Volhynian voevodstvo ninety-six per 
cent (of sixty-eight) were private. Failure to ex- 
amine the size of places in these categories 
leaves even the author's argument for the pre- 
dominance of private rule unsupported. 

JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


1. K. VASIUTA. Selians’kyy rukh na Zakhidniy 
Ukraini v 1919-1939 rr. [The Peasant Move- 
ment in the Western Ukraine, 1919-1989]. 
Lvov: Vydavnytstvo L’vivskoho Universytetu. 
1971. Pp. 220. 


Professor Vasiuta’s monograph falls short of his 
stated goal—to produce a more complete story 
than hitherto told of the peasant movement in 
Western Ukraine during the period of Polish 
occupation from 1919 to 1939. Instead his 
study is a depressing attempt to expose all the 
non-Communist political parties and organiza- 
tions of Western Ukraine and their leaders as 
betrayers of the national interests of the Ukrain- 
ian people and to canonize the Ukrainian 
Communist party for its unique loyalty to the 
Ukrainian cause. Vasiuta’s work is another in- 
dication that the Communist approach to 
knowledge is unchanged, that the principle of 
intellectual obedience has not lost hold since 
Lenin’s time. 

He attacks, for instance, the independent 
Ukrainian non-Communist parties for their 
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“falsely nationalistic phrases about ‘sovereign 
Ukraine’ " (p. 34) while expounding upon the 
national interest of the Communist party of 


Eastern Galicia (changed to the Communist . 


party of Western Ukraine in 1923); this, despite 
the fact that the political and organizational 
leadership over the party was vested in the 
Communist Workers’ party of Poland by an 
agreement signed in Moscow on April 12, 1921. 
In other words, whether in Polish-occupied 
Western Ukraine or in Soviet Ukraine, the 
Ukrainian Communist parties were territorial 
units of the Russian Communist party (Bol- 
shevik) and were guided, as Vasiuta himself 
reminds the reader (p. 29), by directions Lenin 
had set, directions that obviously were not 
dominated by the national interests of the 
Ukrainian people. 

Each of the monograph’s four chapters covers 
a five-year period. This chronological approach 
lends itself to a repetitive discussion, in each 
successive chapter, of peasants burning estates, 
striking, boycotting, and so forth. The study is 
extensively footnoted with predominantly Soviet 
sources. It lacks, however, an index and a 
bibliography, both of which would have been 
helpful. The abbreviations for several of the 
state and party archives, for example, are not 
fully clarified in the footnotes or in the author's 
introduction. 

Despite its serious defects, Vasiuta’s study 
shows obvious familiarity with the spontaneous 


local peasant economic disturbances in Western . 


Ukraine between the two World Wars and 
with the Communist attempts to organize these 
into a mass revolutionary movement. It repre- 
sents, unfortunately, a party-line approach to 
historical research. 
BOHDAN P. PROCKO 
Villanova University 
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WALTER F. WEIKER, Political Tutelage and De- 
mocracy in Turkey: The Free Party and Its 
Aftermath. (Social, Economic and Political 
Studies of the Middle East, volume 8.) Leiden: 
E. J. Brill. 1973. Pp. xii, 317. 84 gls. 


Turkey has been more successful than most 
“developing” nations in making the transition 
from an authoritarian to a democratic political 
system. In this study, growing out of his doc- 


toral dissertation at Princeton University, Wal- - 


HE 
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ter Weiker contends that political "tutelage" 
during the single-party period from 1923 to 
1946 was beneficial to both modernization and 
democracy in Turkey. The focal point is the 
brief Free party episode of 1930, the abortive 
attempt by Atatürk to create a "loyal opposi- 
tion" as "the culmination of his Revolution" 
(P. 5). 

Part ı summarizes the Atatürk revolution to 
1930 and recapitulates earlier Turkish experi- 
ence with multiparty politics. Part 2 dwells 
upon the details of the short-lived Free party 
of 1930 and, in my opinion, constitutes the 
most substantial portion of the volume. The 
effects of the Free party experiment upon the 
“tutelary” role of the ruling Republican Peo- 
ples party between 1930 and 1946, including 
the reorganization of the party, development 
of the Kemalist ideology, and mass political 
education, are treated in part 9. Finally in 
part 4, the author compares the successful 
emergence of a multiparty system after 1946 
with its failure in 1930 and makes a final. as- 
sessment of the role tutelage played in that suc- 
cess. He ends on the disturbing note that “tu- 
toring a nation for democracy seems to be a 
far different—and perhaps far easier—thing than 
tutoring it to be able and willing to forge 
the many new social, economic and political 
connections which the modern age demands” 
(P- 303). 

This is one of those books which stimulates 
and irritates, enlightens and frustrates. The 
Free party episode does indeed occupy a pivotal 
position in the political development of mod- 
ern Turkey, and Professor Weiker deserves our 
thanks for his thorough study of it as well as 
for his broader analysis of the relationship be- 
tween political tutelage and democracy in Tur- 
key. The question might be raised, however, 
whether the author has not exaggerated the 
effects of the Free party upon subsequent de- 
velopments. Even so, my overall impression 
would have been vastly more positive had the 
volume not suffered from innumerable and, in 
most cases, inexcusable minor errors and tech- 
nical defects. How could the author have al- 
lowed the name of one sultan to appear in 
five variant spellings (pp. 11, 36, 38, 79), have 
used correctly the Turkish dotted i and un- 
dotted i in lower case but only the undotted 
form in capital, have overlooked minor errors 
in quotations and footnote citations (for ex- 
ample, p. 15, n. 1; p. 36, n. 1), and have per- 
mitted. typographical errors ‘too glaring and 
numerous to be missed? It is an interesting and 
informative book marred by carelessness in 
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some minor details and a seriously flawed pro- 
duction. \ 
RICHARD L. CHAMBERS 
University of Chicago 


MAJID KHADDURI. Arab Contemporaries: The 
Role of Personalities in Politics. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 1973. Pp. x, 
255. $8.95. 


In 1970 Professor Khadduri published an im- 
portant analysis of the process of political mod- 
ernization in the Arab world, Political Trends 
in the Arab World: The Role of Ideas and 
Ideals in Politics. His newest work, Arab Con- 
temporaries, is a worthy sequel and companion 
to the earlier volume. 

The book treats twelve representative po- 
litical figures who have played significant roles 
in Arab politics since World War I. It de- 
scribes how each of the twelve became involved 


in politics, the process by which they formu- 


lated their political goals and styles, and the 
actual methods they used as they attempted to 
realize their aims. Personalities who exemplify 
three avenues of political leadership are con- 
sidered: military politicians (‘Aziz ‘Ali al-Misri, 
Nuri al-Sa‘id, Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir); profes- 
sional politicians (the Grand Mufti Hajj Amin 
al-Husayni, King Faysal of Saudi Arabia, Habib 
Bourguiba, Kamil al-Chadirchi, Kamal Junblat, 
Khalid Bakdash); intellectual politicians (Ah- 
mad Lufti al-Sayyid, Muhammad Husayn Hay- 
kal, Michel Aflaq). Moreover, although the 
author admits that these men defy neat cate- 
gorization, he identifies their particular ap- 
proach to political activity as representing 
either that of the idealist, the realist, or the 
ideologist. The authority, value, flavor, and 
interest of the book owes much to Professor 
Khadduri’s informed personal acquaintance 
with each of the leaders whose political per- 
sonality he analyzes. 

In a thoughtful final chapter, Khadduri 
muses on the role of “the great man” in history. 
He concludes that it is the confluence of the 
particular qualifications of an individual with 
the right circumstances that allows a person 
to play a major role in politics: “in other 
words, it is neither the man nor the circum- 
stances but the man-in-the-circumstances” that 
produces a great statesman. It appears that 
Khadduri would not count any of the twelve 
as truly great, although some approached that 
distinction. 

Among the enduring monuments of the great 
Arab culture of medieval times are a number 
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of anthologies that utilize a unique form of 

biography to personalize and enliven discussion 

and understanding of abstract philosophical is- 

sues. Professor Khadduri’s work revives that 

ancient and noble tradition of scholarship. 
ROBERT G. LANDEN 
University of Texas, 
Arlingion 
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K. INGHAM, editor. Foreign Relations of African 
States. (Proceedings of the Twentyfifth Sympo- 
sium of the Colston Research Society held in 
the University of Bristol, April 4th to 7th, 1973. 
Colston Papers, volume 25.) London: Butter- 
worth; distrib. by Shoe String Press, Hamden, 
Conn. 1974. Pp. xii, 344. $32.50. 


Since 1948 the Bristol-based Colston Research 
Society has sponsored symposia on a variety of 
subjects, ranging from cosmic radiation, hyper- 
sonic flow, and the fungus spore, to animal 
health and production. In 1973 the twenty- 
fifth annual Colston symposium was devoted 
to the historical origins and present-day mani- 
festations of African foreign policy and rela- 
tions. The essays that appear in this book 
represent the proceedings of that symposium 
and will be of interest not only to the historian 
and political scientist, but also to those con- 
cerned with contemporary African affairs. 

The first six papers in this collection attempt 
to explore the relations between precolonial 
African societies, a relatively neglected aspect 
of African history. Topics include diplomacy 
and diplomats in the Western Sudan (Thomas 
Hodgkin), Fante diplomacy in the eighteenth 
century (A. A. Boahen), and the external re- 
lations of the East African coast (G. S. P. 
Freeman-Grenville). The remaining essays are 
more contemporary in nature, dealing with 
such topics as the colonial partition of Africa 
by treaty (C. H. Alexandrowicz), modern Tan- 
zanian foreign policy (T. M. Shaw), the forma- 
tions of foreign service cadres in black Africa 
(A. H. M. Kirk-Greene), and the Organization 
of African Unity (Z. Cervenka). 

One of the most interesting essays in this 
Colston collection is Y. Tandon’s “Analysis of 
the Foreign Policy of African States: A Case 
Study of Uganda.” Tandon advances the thesis 
that postcolonial internal development within 
many African states, Ugandä in particular, has 
in large part been a reflection of former co- 
lonial relationships. Concurrently, it is main- 
tained that the most important ‚determinant 
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of modern African foreign policy, at least in 
the case of Uganda, has been the continued 
dependent relationship upon former colonial 
powers. In Uganda, for example, recent “in- 
ternal” developments, such as the expulsion of 
the Asian bourgeoisie and.the British capitalists, 
were merely a response to the colonial legacy 
“that had created foreign ownership within 
Uganda, and could thus be legitimately re- 
garded as part of what was conventionally de- 
scribed as ‘foreign’ policy,” as opposed to a 
purely “internal” phenomenon. ‘ 
ROBERT R. DAVIS, JR. 
. Ohio Northern University 


CHARLES-ANDRE JULIEN. L'Afrique du Nord en 
marche: Nationalismes musulmans et souver- 
aineté française. 3d rev. ed.; Paris: René Jul- 


liard. 1972. Pp. 439. 


IAN CLEGG. Workers’ Self-Management in Al. 
geria. New York: Monthly Review Press. 1971. 
Pp. 249. Cloth $8.95, paper $2.95. 


A former professor of history a: the Sorbonne, 
Charles-André Julien is the doyen of French 
North Africanists. He is also a man who 
throughout a long: and productive career ef- 
fectively combined scholarship and political 
commitment. Having been briefly attracted to 
the Communist party in his youth by its anti- 
colonialism, he later served as a high official 
in the Popular Front regime and remained a 
lifelong critic of colonial rule. 

L'Afrique du Nord en marche is a fine ex- 
ample of engagé scholarship. Published in 1953, 
when colon interests seemed to have blocked 
the advance of Maghreb nationalism, it was 
written in the hope of a meaningful reform of 
French policy. These reforms now seem very 
limited. Julien argues at the end for autonomy 
for Tunisia and Morocco within a reformed 
French union and for a more complete integra- 
tion of Algeria into France: a collége unique 
and equal representation in the French Na- 
tional Assembly. Í 

The book is rooted in a profound knowl- 
edge of Maghreb society, of French policy 
there, and of the nationalist leaders, many of 
whom Julien knew personally. Though fre- 
quently tart in its comments about both short- 
sighted colon interests and ineffectual pro- 
consuls, it avoids the excesses of polemical 
history and provides a solid survey of nation- 
alist movements in North Africa. And yet it is 
very much a document of its times. When it was 
written, Tunisia and Morocco had not yet been 
conceded independence. The Algerian war had 
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not begun. Julien has added a good biblio- 
graphical chapter, but he has not rewritten the 
book. That it holds up well is a tribute to 
Julien’s insight and scholarship, and yet a sim- 
ilar account written today would be very dif- 
ferent. Julien is very much concerned with 
French policy and the positions of various 
parties, but, surprisingly for a socialist, he pre- 
sents little class analysis and little on the 
economics of colonial domination. His focus is 
on the elites who formed the movements. 
Though over eighty, Julien has promised two 
more books that may fill this gap, the first on 
“La Fin des protectorats” and the second on 
“La Guerre d’Algerie.” 

Clegg’s book picks up where Julien leaves 
off. Clegg is a Marxist interested in the pos- 
sibility of worker management providing a 
check on the bureaucratic elitism that has de- 
formed most socialist revolutions. Algeria pro- 
vides an interesting case study because in the 
chaos of the transfer of power, workers on 
colon-owned estates and factories took over 
these establishments, largely to keep them run- 
ning and to preserve their jobs. Though briefly 
given a major place in Algerian ideology, auto- 
gestion was in the long run betrayed as much 
by its friends as by its enemies. One faction 
believed in the necessity of an avant-garde to 
guide the spontaneous instincts of the workers, 
while another feared the deformation of the 
revolution in the interests of a labor aristocracy. 
In the long run, autogestion has been emascu- 
lated by a managerial elite more interested in 
economic rationality than in labor democracy. 

The weakness of Clegg’s book is that it de- 
scribes the emasculation without really detail- 
ing the experience of autogestion. More than 
half of the book is concerned with background, 
either on the question of workers’ councils, the 
heritage of the colonial economy, or the nature 
of the revolution. As with many Marxist writers, 
Clegg's strength and weakness are rooted in a 
concern with general questions without a full 
analysis of the concrete experience he is sup- 
posedly studying. He is rather clearheaded on 
the self-interested motives of the workers, and 
in the end he rejects the idea of worker man- 
agement as an answer to socialist elitism. 

Though written with great clarity and gen- 
erally sound, I question some of Clegg’s ideas. 
Thus, I doubt that the market in the traditional 
peasant economy was regulated by social rather 
than economic considerations. I think he is 
probably right that peasants were not fighting 
for modern socialism, but they were not neces- 
sarily fighting for a return to the past. I also 
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find his critique of Fanon’s analysis of Algeria 
overstated. It does not account for two factors 
that vitally affected the nature of independent 
Algeria: first, that oil revenues made possible 
the rapid elaboration of a managerial elite, and 
second, that with independence power moved 
swiftly from those who fought to an army that 
had been immobilized during the war in Tu- 
nisia. This army first brought Ben Bella to 
power and then Boumedienne. But it is clear 
that Clegg is correct in pointing out that the 
socialism of Boumedienne’s Algeria is dom- 
inated by a managerial elite akin to Stalin’s new 
class and is very different from what Fanon 
would have predicted. 

Clegg’s book asks interesting questions but 
is not yet the history of autogestion that is well 
worth writing. 

MARTIN A. KLEIN 
University of Toronto 


JOHN DUNN and A. F. ROBERTSON. Dependence 
and Opportunity: Political Change in Ahafo. 
(African Studies Series, 9.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 400. $19.50. 


When observed under the microscope of per- 
ceptive scientists, the humble and peripheral 
‘acquire a more appropriate grandeur and cen- 
trality. If, as in the case of the Ahafos, they 
cannot claim these qualities in the real, larger 
polity of which they are a small part, they 
nonetheless can become analytically significant. 
The lessimportant units, skillfully observed, 
can be vested with an importance and relevance 
usually. reserved for the more obviously dom- 
inant units. 

The authors, a political scientist and an 
„anthropologist, and well suited to each other, 
here identify the appropriate status and re- 
search utility of a little-known political sub- 
unit of Ghana in what is at once a diachronic 
and a synchronic study. Their particular re- 
search problem is to explain relationships 
between a postcolonial state and its citizen-sub- 
jects in a national subregion it seeks to con- 
trol. The time period under intensive scrutiny 
is 1968-71, with 196g as a highly revealing year. 
The events of the period cannot be explained, 
however, without extensive reference to the 
peculiar history of the region over a period of 
about seventy years. Hence, this is a work the 
authors modestly introduce as a “studied con- 
fusion of academic genres, of history, anthro- 
pology, and political science.” Actually, their 
modesty is belied by the assurance with which 
they reconstruct, record, and analyze the events 
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and processes of this complex area. Any con- 
fusion—using the term in its more popular 
sense—derives from the rather disordered, 
though not chaotic, and little-understood state 
of affairs in postcolonial Ahafo as it is preceived 
by the Ahafos themselves. 

The remarkable breadth and detail of their 
material is presented in chapters on changing 
communal, geographic, ethnic, .and political 
identities, economic development, colonial 
transformation, chiefship, politics of the sub- 
region, local government, and national party 
politics. From it emerges, above all, the certain 
sense that the Ahafos are uncertain about their 
relations with each other and about their posi- 
tion in the nation, and even more uncertain 
about their relationships to the dominant forces 
of the impersonal world markets on which their 
welfare has now come thoroughly to depend. 
Ahafos seem to represent many other plain but 
at once extraordinary people. 

The techniques of research are those of in- 
tensive documentary study and field research. 
The authors gained unusual access to volu- 
minous public records, interviewed extensively, 
primarily with open-ended schedules, and in- 
telligently observed the public and many of the 
hidden aspects of political competition, conflict, 
and decision making. The detailed reporting 
blends information from the three disciplinary 
perspectives with confident surmises about the 
presumed meaning of events. These occasion 
some shadows of doubt, since many of the judg- 
ments can only be based either on the not 
always verifiable recollections and statements of 
less than objective or even knowledgeable or 
self-aware informants or on the logical deduc- 
tions of the informed but outside observers 
themselves. 

'The prose style, furthermore, varies widely 
from simple sentences that are immediately and 
clearly comprehended, to complex sentences and 
ideas, deserving rereading, to elegant convolu- 
tions that require two or three readings when 
one should have sufficed. 

This is a valuable book for scholars in the 
three disciplines, especially for those interested 
in social units larger than the local community 
but smaller than mankind, and for Africanists 
in general. It is, in addition, a pleasurable book 
for anyone who has ever lived in or heard of 
Ahafo. 

ROBERT A. LYSTAD 
Johns Hopkins University 


CHRISTOPHER FYFE. Africanus Horton, 1835- 
1883: West African Scientist and Patriot. New 
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York: Oxford University Press, ıg72. Pp. xi, 
169. Cloth $6.75, paper $1.95. 


GORDON MACKAY HALIBURTON. The Prophet Har- 
ris: A Study of an African Prophet and His 
Mass-Movement in the Ivory Coast and the 
Gold Coast, 1913-1915. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. Pp. xv, 155. $7.50. 


The history of the colonial era cannot ignore 
both the pathos and the accomplishment of 
those who sought to serve their people by serv- 
ing the empire, only to be rebuffed and largely 
forgotten. It is not the least of the merits of 
Hollis Lynch’s series of short biographies of 
black Americans and black Africans for Oxford 
University Press that he makes it possible for 
us to look closely at their lives in their times. 

At one level, nothing could seem more dis- 
similar than the careers of James Africanus 
Beale Horton (1895-83), a West African scientist 
and patriot, as Christopher Fyfe calls him in 
the subtitle, and William Wade Harris (1865- 
1929), the African prophet who led a mass 
movement in the Ivory Coast and the Gold 
Coast in 1918-15, as Gordon MacKay Halibur- 
ton’s subtitle tells us. One was a Sierra Leonean 
trained as a medical doctor in Britain, who 
served in the British army for twenty years, 
published extensively in medicine, botany, and 
geology, was a guiding spirit behind the pro- 
posals for self-government of the Fanti Con- 
federation, and ended his life as a successful 
entrepreneur. The second was a man of much 
more limited education. After serving as a 
government interpreter and mission school 
teacher, he is said to have led z small revolt of 
Grebos against the Liberian government (the 
symbol of revolt being the hoisting of the 
Union Jack) went to prison, there saw the 
Archangel Gabriel in a trance, and emerged 
bearing the message of God to wander and to 
preach. This he did with whirlwind and long- 
lasting success in the Ivory Coast and the Gold 
Coast, converting many to his version of Chris- 
tianity, only to be ultimately expelled. Harris 
ended his life in poverty and obscurity. 

One need only look at their photos in the 
two books to observe the contrast. Africanus 
Horton stands erect in the stance of the British 
officer with sash, ceremonial sword, glorious hat, 
a sort of pompom in his right hand, and sport- 
ing the clipped imperial moustache. 'The 
Prophet Harris is in a long white robe and 
turban, black and full bearded, a cross and a 
long black tape as pendants. He is carrying in 
his left hand “a small Bible, a bowl for water, 
and a calabash, dried and covered with a 
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beaded net so that it clashed musically when 
shaken sharply" (p. 29), and a six-foot bamboo 
cross in his right hand. 

And yet the similarities are fundamental. First 
of all, the message is the same: learn, adapt, and 
be of good cheer. For Africanus Horton this 
meant encouraging Africans to get the maxi- 
mum amount of formal education, to assert and 
employ their talents as "modern men," to en- 
gage in practical scientific research on their own . 
environment, to promote sanitary and medical 
reform, and to take initiatives in the political 
and economic "development" of West Africa. 
All these activities were suffused with an 
enormous optimism that leads Fyfe to say: 
"Horton could be unhesitatingly acclaimed as 
the prophet of the new Africa" (p. 158). 

If one bears in mind that the recipients of 
the message of the Prophet Harris were less the 
urban educated to whom Horton spoke but 
rather the uneducated new cash crop farmers 
caught up in “a particular nexus of tensions" 
(p. xii) resulting from the economic demands 
of the colonial situation, the message is still 
learn, adapt, and be of good cheer. He de- 
manded that the villagers burn their fetishes, 
cease segregating in special huts women who 
were menstruating (and thus keeping them from 
working in the bush as usual), send the children 
to school, practice cleanliness. But he would not 
condemn polygamy, and he discarded European 
clothing for African dress. As Haliburton says, 
his views were "akin to progressive missionary 
ideas" (p. 137). Africans responded to his gospel, 
and consequently "he changed [their] despond- 
ent situation into one of hope and purpose, 
where people applied themselves to solving their 
problems from a new set of premises" (p. 139). 

Such constructive agents of modernity ought 
to have been cherished and honored by the 
colonial authorities. And yet they were not. 
Rather, the response was one of uncertainty, 
ambiguity, and finally rejection. In the case of 
Horton, though he was one of the first two 
Africans to obtain a medical commission in 
the British army, he was also the last (in the 
nineteenth century. When he sought in 1872 
a post for which he was eminently qualified by 
knowledge and experience, head of the medical 
department in the Gold Coast, he was refused 
it for reasons, so the archives reveal, of pure: 
racist prejudice. As for Harris, although in 1914 
Governor Angoulvant of the Ivory Coast wel- 
comed his return from the Gold Coast be- 
cause he "preached obedience to the Admin- 
istration's authority, forbade the use of alcohol 
and converted the féticheurs who had been, for 
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a long time, the causes of revolt against the 
French” (p. 81), soon thereafter, out of an 
obscure sense of discomfort, the authorities ex- 
pelled him to Liberia. The only arguments ever 
put forth in written form applied to a white 
English Protestant missionary debarred from 
evangelizing among the Harris converts. The 
lieutenant governor “stressed the damage which 
preaching at large would do to the war effort 
by deflecting the minds of the inhabitants from 
their duty” (p. 118). 

The origin of this ambivalence is found in 
the inherent contradictions of colonial admin- 
istration as a political mode of assuring eco- 
nomic extraction. On the one hand, both to 


“ facilitate the process of overrule and to keep 


costs down, African intermediaries (formal ones 
like Africanus Horton or informal ones like the 
Prophet Harris) were invaluable and indispen- 
sable. On the other hand, to maintain a net- 
work of European lower stratum intermediaries, 
racism was an inevitable ideological corollary. 
Thus, as Fyfe notes of Horton, “In these 
European possessions whites ruled and non- 
whites obeyed. All the European empires in 
Africa were empires of race, where there was 
little space for an educated African like Horton. 
Those with professional qualifications were 
squeezed out of government service and humil- 
iated socially” (p. 154). But of course this was 
even true of the Prophet Harris. 

And the response by Horton? “To the last he 
retained his faith in British benevolence” (p. 
155). One of Harris's last acts was to pass the 
baton to European Methodist missionaries. 
Therein lay the pathos beside the accomplish- 
ment. 

IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN 
McGill University 


KANNAN K., NAIR. Politics and Society in South 
Eastern Nigeria, 1841-1906: A Study of Power, 
Diplomacy and Commerce in Old Calabar. 
(Cass Library of African Studies: General 
Studies, number 128.) Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xviii, 324. $12.50. 


This book is an example of the very good 
historical scholarship now coming out through 
graduate study at Nigerian universities. It shows 
specifically how important and valid it is to 
look again at the period often dismissed by 
those enthusiastically—and rightly—embracing 
African African history. The period is “colo- 
nial,” or on its way to being so, but it is not 
less African thereby, as this study shows. 

The African complexities emerge here be- 
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cause the author, aware of many dimensions, 
has done a careful and thoughtful piece of re- 
search, not because he is an African or a 
European (for he is neither). He divides his 
work into eight chapters, beginning with a 
general historical and institutional description. 
He then takes up social, political, and economic 
factors separately, first from 1841 to about 1860, 
then from the 1860s through 1906, ending with 
a conclusion. 

Through it all he tries to trace the dy- 
namics of African change, never presenting 
some static “traditional” base line against which 
Europeans induce adjustment, and at the same 
time to keep hold of his theme—that “it was 
the logic of the internal politics and structure 
of the society which in pre-colonial days de- 
termined the areas and depth of change that 
external factors were able to effect” (p. 271). 

Dr. Nair assesses important aspects of contact 
between Africans and Europeans. He deals with 
religious syncretism, connections between eco- 
nomic and religious change, the use by Africans 
of Europeans as counters in their own political 
and economic rivalries, African abilities to 
separate the parts of missionary education they 
wanted from those they did not, to name a 
few. His conclusions are not startling, but 
African historians need them: the field is still 
too new for one to be blasé about a sound 
case study supporting earlier hypotheses. He 
also argues interestingly that in Calabar “the 
greatest resistance to colonialism was not so 
much political as economic” (p. 285). 

This book is not for newcomers to Nigerian 
history; even its maps require prior knowledge. 
Like much basic research now being done on 
the African past, it is full of intricacy, neces- 
sary both to show that Africa is as com- 
plicated a place as anywhere else and to fill 
great factual gaps; it would, however, have 
gained from a less convoluted style. It is val- 
uable for those with enough background to ap- 
preciate it, but it also contributes to making 
possible one day an accessible synthetic treat- 
ment that can be historically sound. 

JEAN HERSKOVITS 
State University of New York, 
College at Purchase 


RICHARD N. HENDERSON. The King in Every 
Man: Evolutionary’ Trends in Onitsha Ibo 
Society and Culture. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1972. Pp. xvi, 576. $25.00. 


ELIZABETH ISICHEI The Ibo People and the 
Europeans: The Genesis of a Relationship—to 
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1906. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1973. Pp. 
207. $13-95- 


Our knowledge of Ibo history and culture is 
constantly being expanded. The works of K. O. 
Dike, E. N. Njaka, J. C. Anene, I. F. Nzimiro, 
C. C. Ifemesia, F. I. Ekéjuba, U. I. Ukwu, F. K. 
Ekechi, and Thurstan-Shaw; the forthcoming 
histories of the Ibo by S. N. Nwabara and 
A. E. Afigbo; and my forthcoming Igbo Spirit 
of Enterprise typify this interest in Ibo his- 
torical and cultural writing. The King in Every 
Man and The Ibo People and. the Europeans 
have added to this recent flourishing historical 
inquiry into the Ibo. Both books attempt to 
reconstruct the history and culture of the Ibo 
and, in the case of Henderson, precolonial 
Onitsha in particular. One weakness of Ibo 
studies has been the lack of attention given to 
the densely populated areas of central Iboland, 
especially Owerri. One hopes that this will be 
corrected. 

In method Henderson and Isichei have uti- 
lized official colonial and missionary documents 
and archival and recent ethnographical sources. 
More important, these authors appreciate the 
value of oral tradition in the reconstruction of 
Ibo culture and history. Henderson’s approach 
concerns the interrelationship between Onitsha 
institutions, ideas, and behavior before the 
colonial period. He discusses status, power, and 
social behavior on conceptual and empirical 
levels. Students of Ibo studies interested in the 
anthropology of Onitsha in the nineteenth 
century. will find Henderson's discussion of re- 
ligious symbols, rituals, kinship system, authority 
structure, and competition in Onitsha very 
stimulating and enlightening. However, The 
King in Every Man does not adequately serve 
the Ibo social historian. The institutions and 
ideas discussed lack the historical evolution 
that would make them useful. ` 

Isichei in The Ibo People and the Europeans 
succeeds in enriching Ibo historical writing, 
especially in her ability to apply the expanding 
frontier thesis to Ibo history. This thesis ex- 
' amines the reasons why the missionaries, the 
traders, and the English government penetrated 
the interior of Iboland and, more important, 
how these cultural, economic, and political 
forces finally settled in Iboland. Isichei is best 
when she discusses the slave trade. The brutali- 
ties of the slave trade are well presented. The 
ruthless economic plunder of Iboland is ad- 
equately documented. However, the pollution 
of Ibo religion by contact with Europe and.the 
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disintegration of village solidarity are not well 
presented. 

Some sections of The Ibo People and the 
Europeans reinforce stereotypes. For example, 
we are told that “some Ibo groups probably 
suffered more from Abam raids than they did 
from British military expeditions.” We must, 
after all, bear in mind that such statements 
as this have no historical foundation. In fact, 
in her attempt to give us a moral balance 
sheet of Ibo-European contact, Isichei some- 
times demonstrates an apologetic state of mind. 

Finally, Isichei raises an important question 
that she cursorily answers. How does one ex- 
plain Ibo response to the “new opportunities” 
of British imperialism? In explaining Ibo re- 
sponse to British presence in Iboland, we should 
perhaps look at Ibo cultural endowment, social 
organization, stress on alternative choices and 
goals, individual initiative, and recognition 
based on achievement. V. C. Uchendu, Simon 
Ottenberg, D. N. Levine, and I have con- 
sidered these ideas to some extent. : 

Two points need to be brought out in the 
discussion of precolonial Ibo society as pre- 
sented in the two books under review. First, 
the term "spheres of influence" is used but 
never clarified, especially in relation to Iboland. 
The questions that needed to be asked are: Did 
Onitsha, Nri, Arochukwu, Awka, and other Ibo 
city-states carve out spheres of influence in Ibo- 
land? If so, how was this achieved? Were these 
city-states successful? Second, Isichei and Hen- 
derson have accepted the popular notion that 
precolonial Iboland had "unusually open social 
systems" and "face to face democracies.” Was 
precolonial Iboland really'egalitarian? To me 
the question has not yet received a critically 
documented answer. 

On the whole, The King in Every Man and 
The Ibo People and the Europeans have a 
decent respect for Ibo culture and tradition. 
They should be considered significant contribu- 
tions to Ibo studies and worthy addition to any 
university library. 

AUSTIN M. AHANOTU 
California State College, 
Stanislaus 


E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD. The Azande: History and 
Political Institutions. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 444. $19.00. 

Sir Evans-Pritchard, perhaps the foremost social 
anthropologist in Britain of his time, is best 
remembered by "historians for his manifesto 
Anthropology and History of 1950 (1961), which 
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systematically assailed the then antihistorical 
character of social anthropology and pleaded 
for a sociological history common to both dis- 
ciplines. He had practiced what he preached 
since 1926-30, having been convinced by the 
Zande situation itself, or perhaps the Zande, 
that he needed historical depth to understand 
this society (pp. ix-x). He published more than 
a score of articles in various, sometimes inac- 
cessible, journals after 1955. Seventeen of these 
are now brought together under one cover, 
making them available to a wider readership. 

The organization of the four-part book is 
somewhat unusual, It begins with a census of 
clans, totems, and ethnic groups in 1930. Only 
about thirty-eight per cent of the population 
was of “true” Zande origin, while the auro 
or subjected peoples made up the rest, and 
these peoples belonged to many different cul- 
tural traditions. Such is the complexity of Zande 
society. This census presents the remaining 
evidence of conquest, a conquest that ended by 
1905 but which had begun at the earliest in 
1760. To describe the situation in 1930 was a 
presentation of ethnographic evidence in his- 
tory. 

The second part deals with the components 
of Zande culture as it was between 1905 and 
1920. Evidence of linguistic borrowing and 
ethnographic data are used. Material culture 
and technology are stressed here, but some data 
about oracles, medicine, and religious move- 
ments are included. The evidence is once again 
presented with care and rigor, but a historical 
interpretation of the economic changes implied 
by the data is lacking. And this is even true for 
most of the religious changes implied, even 
though this was the facet of culture in which 
his anthropological work showed an unrivaled 
mastery! 

The last chapter forms part of the two last 
parts, which deal with the political and military 
history of one kingdom (Gbudwe's) and de- 
scribe its organization and the implied dynam- 
ics. The sources embody most of the traditions 
assembled by the author, which may be, as he 
claims (p. i), irreplaceable. Moreover, here one 
witnesses a dazzling display of ethnography. The 
master exhibits his virtuosity as a great ethnog- 
rapher, but underneath the performance one is 
aware of a purpose. In. the background the 
attentive reader detects the majestic interpreta- 
tions that make sense of all the kaleidoscopic 
facets described. 

In two ways this work is unique: first as a 
definitive record of oral data (p. v), then as a 
sociological history that uses one case to detail 
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the internal dynamics, the inner history of the 
Zande. Other historians are working on Zande 
history now and will be able to reconstruct 
external history better, certainly after 1850. The 
application of other techniques to the data as- 
sembled may yet deepen our understanding of 
the wider phenomenon: the rise of a set of king- 
doms on the Ubangi/Uele, their spread and 
transformations from around 1700 onward. But 
as a model in its two unique aspects, this work 
constitutes the legacy of its author to African 
historians. 

JAN VANSINA 

University of Leuven 


STEVEN FEIERMAN. The Shambaa Kingdom: A 
History. [Madison:] University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1974. Pp. xii, 235. $12.50. 


Professor Feierman’s admirably lucid study is 
among the finest histories of an East African 
people yet produced by the new African his- 
toriography. Indeed, it is considerably more 
than that. Based on two years’ field research 
collecting oral traditions, as well as the sifting 
of more familiar historical sources, The Sham- 
baa Kingdom is the first of two integrated 
studies, the second of which examines Shambaa 
culture and society. According to Feierman, “All 
of my research on the history of the Shambaa 
has been an attempt to demonstrate that Afri- 
can history can be written for an audience 
which is western in orientation, in approach to 
historical issues and critical method, without 
losing sight of the point of view of the actors 
themselves” (p. 3). This is a demanding task 
and his success throughout is striking. 

Method, both historical and anthropological, 
is also at the heart of this book. Feierman’s 
mastery is most impressively displayed in his 
stimulating analysis of the myth of Mbegha, 
the eighteenth-century founder of the Shambaa 
kingdom. His diligent field research and his 
scrupulously careful handling of oral sources 
enable him to arrive at an understanding of 
both the myth and the history of Mbegha that 
few others have achieved in similar cases. His 
analysis is full of suggestions for historians and 
anthropologists alike. Impressive, too, is the 
author's initial chapter on Shambaa society, 
which displays an acute appreciation of ecolog- 
ical factors in the definition of ethnic identity. 

No less commendable is his penetrating dis- 
cussion of Shambaa political economy during 
the, nineteenth century. By recognizing the 
motor force of economic change driven by inter- 
national trade during this period, which he 
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points out is not the view of his informants, 
Feierman demonstrates the overriding impor- 
tance of reconstructing a microhistory such as 
this in its wider regional and international 
context. 

My only complaint about chis excellent book 
concerns Feierman’s frequently tantalizing ref- 
erences to fuller discussions of aspects of Sham- 
baa society in his unpublished cömpanion study. 
But when we have this volume, too, we can 
anticipate as arresting a reconstruction of the 
history and culture of a precolonial African 
society as we now possess. 

EDWARD A. ALPERS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


ALLEN F. ISAACMAN. Mozambique: The African- 
ization of a European Institution, the Zambesi 
Prazos, 1750-1902. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1972. Pp. xviii, 260. $17.50. 


The-owners of prazos in Mozambique have long 
attracted comment for their unique blend of 
European and African life-styles over nearly five 
hundred years. A careful studv of the heyday of 
this institution, such as Allen F. Isaacman has 
here presented, is thus most welcome. 

Documentary material in Portuguese, Mozam- 
bican, and British archives has been tested, 
weighed, and balanced, with extensive inter- 
views and the collection of scientifically con- 
trolled oral historical data in five sections of 
the Zambezi basin. The study focuses upon the 
last ‘150 years of the prazo system but is by no 
means limited to that period in its implications 
or contribution. It is not a little surprising, and 
much to the author’s credit, that he has so 
much success working in the field during the 
days of the Salazar-Caetano domination of 
Mozambique. 

The result is a careful, but readable enough, 
narrative of the arrival and intermingling of 
Europeans with resident and migrant African 
societies in southeastern Africa. In a sense the 
prazo became a quasi-feudal landholding—cer- 
tainly it was a title and a power base recognized, 
in some fashion, by Portuguese law—but it also 
became a part of the fabric of African life and 
was strongly influenced in many of its forms 
by African customary and political traditions. 
Indeed, most of the prazeros—especially the 
successful ones—played a delicate game of bal- 
ancing marriage policies between European 
lineages and African alliances. and they ma- 
neuvered, like fiefdoms, between alliances and 
opposition (including direct, violent action) 
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among one another and between themselves 
and their African neighbors. Thus, Africans 
were sometimes wards, sometimes allies; at times 
Africans held an upper hand in this balanc- 
ing, perhaps as often as the relatively weak and 
distant colonial government. But the prazero 
benefited from the power to balance these 
factors at the fulcrum of practical, day-to-day 
regional politics and society. 

Isaacman has given us details by prazero 
families, by individual African societies, and by 
the judicious use of all types of sources illumi- 
nating the subject. The result is a significant 
contribution that will be one of the models of 
historical analysis in societies and situations of 
this type. : 

The bibliography and notes are ample, the 
index is good, and the maps are quite satisfac- 
tory supplements to the text. 

DONALD L. WIEDNER 
Temple University 
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T'UNG-TSU CH'Ü. Han Social Structure. Edited by 
JACK L. DULL. (Institute for Comparative and 
Foreign Area Studies, University of Washington. 
Han Dynasty China, volume 1.) Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. 1972. Pp. xix, 550. 
$17.50. 


In his foreword to Han Social Structure Karl L. 
Wittfogel writes, "While here and elsewhere 
different interpretations can be expected, all 
serious students will agree that Professor Ch'ü's 
contribution has raised the investigation of 
Chinese society and history to a new level of 
factual inquiry and coordination," This is a 
very fair statement. The tremendous amount of 
source materials used and made available to 
students with or without a good knowledge of 
the Chinese language sets a sound landmark. It 
is also Ch'ü's contribution that he blends legal 
history into this study. 

The book is divided into two parts, "Anal. 
ysis of Han Social Structure" and "Documents 
of Han Social Structure." The former contains 
five chapters; the latter, three sections; each 
occupies approximately 250 pages. The bibli- 
ography and index will prove very useful. 

With a preconceived topical analysis of Han 
social structure, Ch'ü inadequately treats so- 
cial change and development, even though he 
was free to draw materials from the dynastic 
histories, within a span of four hundred years. 
More space was given to the upper (pp. 66-101, 
160-245) and lower (pp. 135—59) strata of Han 
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society than to the “commoners” (pp. 101-27) 
—the scholars, farmers, artisans, and merchants, 
as carriers of education, producers of food and 
commodities, manufacturers of salt, iron, fuel, 
paper, and tools, and distributors or traders, 
domestic and “international.” 

Following the German economic historian 
and sociologist Max Weber (1864-1920), the 
author analyzes social structure through the 
possession of economic goods, political power, 
and social prestige in the ruling bureaucracy. 
Weber stressed the relationship between re- 
ligious ideas and economic development; but 
such was not true of China. Chinese civiliza- 
tion has been humanistic; of the twenty-six 
dynastic histories, sixty-two per cent are biog- 
raphies, twenty-one per cent treatises, eleven 
per cent annals of emperors, and two per cent 
annals of nobles. Perhaps this accounts for ex- 
treme brevity of the treatment of religious 
function in Han society. Ch’ü draws more 
heavily from biographies than from any other 
section. 

Treatment of the position of women (pp. 
49-62), guests or retainers (pp. 127-35, 444, 
454), Yu-hsia or wandering knights (pp. 185- 
95, 245-47), and Jen-hsia or redressers-of-wrongs 
(pp. 186, 393, 413, 420-24, 440, 449) illumines 
Chinese society. With a deep interest in legal 
history, Ch’ü gives a good résumé of opinions 
from leaders of all schools of thought (Con- 
fucian, Moist, Legalist) regarding Yu-hsia and 
Jen-hsia as violators of law in making illegiti- 
mate use of coersive power and violence (p. 
190). Due to their valor and unselfishness, 
Yu-hsia and Jen-hsia were admired, and they 
gained many followers throughout Chinese his- 
tory in one form or another., 

Even though monographs on administrative 
geography, agriculture, communications and 
transportation, temples and monasteries, and 
the western regions are in progress, this volume 
needs an introductory chapter with a graphic 
sketch of these aspects whereby the reader can 
see the setting for the Han social structure. 
Further, the dates given on page margins in 
part 2 seem arbitrary, with two hundred years 
for each section, one hundred for 8.c. and one 
hundred for A.D. No doubt, it serves some pur- 
pose; then, why not apply this chronology to 
part 1? 

YU-SHAN HAN 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


THOMAS A. METZGER. The Internal Organization 
of Ch’ing Bureaucracy: Legal, Normative, and 
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Communication Aspects. (Harvard Studies in 
East Asian Law, 7.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1973. Pp. x, 469. $20.00. 


: 


In this architectonic work, Metzger proclaims 
further revisions in Confucian studies. Marx 
overstressed the economics of the ruling class; 
Weber, with preferable insights, erred in posit- 
ing the bureaucrat’s comfortable ideological ad- 
justment; Wittfogel overplayed old China's 
despotism; Eisenstadt is misled in supposing no 
“transformative quality” or pressure for change 
in the Ch’ing government. Another cliché: 
the late Ch’ing bureaucracy was corrupt as well 
as reactionary. 

Metzger makes his amendments in a detailed 
study of Ch’ing ch’u-fen, or law of administra- 
tive punishments, with most of his rich case 
material drawn from the salt administration. 
The theoretical framework is clear throughout. 
We see one of government’s antinomies: the 
need to foster effectiveness in the bureaus while 
somehow keeping and rationalizing the indis- 
pensable sanctions and restraints. 

To the received tradition that Chinese 
scholar bureaucrats were amateurs despising 
legalisms, Metzger opposes a detailed demon- 
stration of concern with the intricate regula- 
tions. Impeachment was a constant, but this 
led not to pervasive terror; rather, Metzger 
argues, it returns us to the ambivalence of 
canonical Confucianism. Human nature was 
not always called good; the world was assessed 
as “partly bad.” Confucianists had a “charis- 
matic sense” of their central role in saving 
their world, but, per contra, these same men 
were raddled by a sense of their failure in that 
mission. They expected punishment; sometimes 
they impeached themselves in calculation of it. 
Metzger tangentially links their “probationary 
ethic” with the Protestant ethic, but he stresses 
among the contextual differences the familiar 
fact that China’s official offenders, even after 
stigmatization as criminals, could be reap- 
pointed or continued in office, without rank, 
in expiation. Indeed, the Ch’ing bureaucracy 
was more distinguished by “functional” than. 
“dysfunctional” patterns; its “moderate realists” 
were more likely to strive and worry than to 
evade and line pockets. It really worked quite 
well. 

Metzger has given us another of the newer 
institutional-legal studies designed to peel back 
the macroscopic generalizations that obscure 
“Confucian” reality. His tracing of Ch’ing ad- 
ministrative law is masterful, and his glossary, 
appendixes, bibliography, and index are solidly 
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interlinked. But if this structure must support 
the underscored proposition (pp. 412-18) that 
the “moral tension [of the bureaucrats] . . . was 
connected to the propensity of the Ch’ing elite 
to think in reformist terms, a propensity which 
certainly facilitated that transformation of Chi- 
nese society achieved in this century,” there 
will be readers who will protest that the burden 
is too great. 

Interpretations aside, Metzger has made a 
fundamental contribution to Ch’ing studies. 
Such meticulous calibrations must bring us 
ever closer to the reality. 

JOHN L. RAWLINSON 
i Hofstra University 


YEH-CHIEN WANG. Land Taxation in Imperial 
China, 1750—1911. (Harvard East Asian Series 
73.) Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xiii, 172. $8.95. 


YEH-CHIEN WANG. An Estimate of the Land-Tax 
Collection in China, 1753 and 1908. (Harvard 
East Asian Monographs, 52.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
East Asian Research Center, Harvard Univer- 
sity; distrib. by Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1973. Pp. xi, 57. $4.50. 


In the field of Chinese history, where political 
and cultural studies have traditionally domi- 
nated, more precise economic analyses have 
recently made significant contributions. Yeh- 
chien Wang’s concise book on land taxation 


in late imperial China is an important and | 


valuable study of this kind. I: applies the ex- 
acting quantitative methods of contemporary 
economics to the traditional mode of institu- 
tional analysis. The result is a study that will 
stimulate both economic specialists and gen- 
eral students of China. 

Wang’s study is limited in scope but broad 
in its implications, Making extensive use of 
primary sources, especially the provincial fi- 
nancial reports compiled just before the revolu- 
tion of ıgıı, he carefully and meticulously 
reconstructs the land tax collection system, its 
changing relationship to other sources of im- 
perial revenue, the principles governing the 
tax rate and the methods used in tax collec- 
tion, the variances from developed regions to 
developing regions in China, the impact of ris- 
ing and declining prices on tke real land tax 
burden, and precise estimates of the total in- 
come from land tax collection from each of 
the provinces. Detailed tables of tax collection 
figures supporting his general analysis are pub- 
lished in the companion monograph, An Esti- 
maie of the Land-Tax Collection in China, 
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1753 and 1908. 

The broad implications of his findings chal- 
lenge a widely accepted view that corrupt and 
oppressive taxation was an important factor in 
the fall of the Ch'ing dynasty. According to 
Wang, as the government required more reve- 
nue to pay for services to an increased popu- 
lation, war indemnities, and modernization pro- 
grams, it established surtaxes and new taxes 
rather than increase the basic land tax. "This 
collection of nonstatutory taxes had its own 
restraints and controls, worked "reasonably 
well,” was widely accepted, and did not result 
in excessive exploitation of the peasant masses. 
He acknowledges that tax discrimination and 
deflation of prices created considerable tax bur- 
dens for the peasant before the Taiping Re- 
bellion, but he does not see the same conditions 
existing before the ıgıı revolution. In fact, 
Wang argues that in general the land tax bur- 
den and the overall tax burderi on the Chinese 
citizen were less at the end of the dynasty than 
at its height. The land tax in Japan, he points 
out, was far more burdensome. ` 

This view helps to explain the low level of 
overt peasant participation at the time of the 
1911 revolution and corrects simplified oppres- 
sion theories about the causes of revolution. 
Yet Wang's mathematical approach to determin- 
ing the real tax burden of the peasantry is 
not wholly satisfactory. A sense of oppression 
also derives from social.expectations, political 
loyalties, and' other unquantifiable factors that 
cannot be put into formulas and statistics. In 
addition, it is not clear in his study how much 
of the nonstatutory taxes, aside from the land 
tax surcharge, might have been indirectly 
passed on to the peasant. In these matters there 
may still be room for debate, even though this 
fine study firmly demonstrates that the Ch'ing 
dynasty did not bring about its own downfall 
through excessive land taxation. 

FRANK F. WONG 
Antioch College 


JOHN R. WATT. The District Magistrate in Late 
Imperial China. (Studies of the East Asian In- 
stitute, Columbia University.) New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1972. Pp. x, 340. 
$15.00. 


The basic administrative unit in late imperial 
China was the hsien (district), which by the 
end of the eighteenth century often comprised 
some 200,000 people. Over each of the 1,500 
hsien of the empire there presided a magistrate, 
responsible not only for the administration of 
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justice but also for the collection of revenue 
and the maintenance of order and correct 
ideology. What is remarkable is that the Asien 
magistrate was the only responsible imperial 
official in the huge area. Ever since the publica- 
tion of T’ung-tsu Ch’ü’s Local Government in 
China under the Ch’ing (1962), which gen- 
erally confirms the findings of Kung-ch'üan 


Hsiao's equally excellent Rural China: Imperial ` 


Control in the Nineteenth Century (1960), it 
has been established that the formal govern- 
ment of late imperial China was extremely 
superficial and that the magistrate, despite his 
heavy responsibilities, was in fact quite im- 
potent, having to rely on the informal govern- 
ment of the countryside—the village agents 
chosen by the “rapacious clerks and verminous 
government runners” that constituted the per- 
manent subbureaucracy of the hsien; the local 
gentry; and the big lineages of south and east 
China. These facts are obviously of the greatest 
importance to any understanding of China’s 
ancien régime, the background of her twen- 
tieth-century revolution. : 
Professor Watt's work confirms all this but 
raises vital historical questions not gone into 
by either Ch'ü or Hsiao. Part 1 includes newly 
discovered statistics that are generally com- 
patible with the figures unearthed by previous 
scholars, indicating that the average tenure of 
the magistrates was short (say two to two and 
one-half years) and that among them about half 
were holders of higher degrees won through 
civil service examinations. Watt's data also 
show that only one-third of the magistrates 
had had previous administrative experience and 
that very few magistrates were promoted to 
higher offices, because of the high probability 
of their being demoted or dismissed under 
imperial "disciplinary regulations" particularly 
under the Ch'ing. Such findings, admittedly 
based on limited sources, support our present 
knowledge of the magistrate's helpless depend- 
ence on the despised yamen clerks and run- 
ners who could number in the thousands in a 
large Asien. The uncertainty of his career, as 
well as the need for financial security for him- 
self and his family, gave the magistrate every 
incentive to acquire a competence in the few 
years that he was in office, while he did his 
best to deliver tax quotas and avoid blame for 
his handling of lawsuits. As social conflicts 
multiplied with the growth of population dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, many a magistrate 
whose Confucian studies had inspired him to 
work for the welfare of the people was be- 
coming increasingly cynical regarding this ob- 
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jective. More often than not, he became a 
collaborator with local vested interests that, 
with the help of the clerks and runners, evaded 
taxes and manipulated justice at the expens 
of powerless peasants. : 

How then did China’s local government ever 
come to this pass? It is to this historical ques- 
tion, never really raised by previous scholars, 
that Mr. Watt addresses himself. His findings, 
based on broad knowledge of China’s cultural 
heritage as well as painstaking research and 
reflection, has earned for this book a place 
in the list of “must readings’ on the history 
of imperial China. Watt has at least tentatively 
charted the field created by his own inquiry 
and, in the process, imparted insights invalu- 
able to those who may pursue the subject fur- 
ther.. : 

Watt dates the rise in influence of the Asien 
subbureaucracy somewhere between the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, when the sys- 
tem of taxation and justice built up by the 
first Ming emperor, assigning responsibility to 
the local inhabitants themselves, was found no 
longer workable. With the collapse of the li- 
chia (neighborhood organization) and the liang- 
chang (principal tax collector) systems, there 
was no alternative but to entrust these func- 
tions to the yamen clerks and runners and tbe 
village agents they designated. Watt emphasizes 
the difficulties posed by the rise of powerful 
landlords during the sixteenth century, as well 
as the increased administrative burden on the 
magistrate resulting from the consolidation and 
monetization of rural levies under the "single 
whip" tax reform. These are questions that 
other students will undoubtedly pursue in 
greater detail, particularly since extensive lit- 
erature by mainland Chinese and by Japanese 
historians awaits analysis. Despite Watt's pio- 
neering work, the nagging question remains: 
why was it that after the early Ming period no 
effort was made by China's rulers until the 
twentieth century to extend formal bureaucracy 
deeper into the rural society? 

As Watt has emphasized, everything that the 
imperial rulers did during the early Ch'ing 
period merely made the corrupt subbureaucracy 
more indispensable. While the tenure of mag- 
istrates was once nine years during the Ming, 
it was greatly shortened under the Ch'ing. At 
the same time, the magistrates’ salaries became 
utterly inadequate, in part owing to rising 
prices. Mr. Watt invokes the ancient Legalist 
concept of the "public" and the "private" 
(kung and ssu) in explaining Ch'ing policy. He 
believes that the early Ch'ing emperors, while 
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espousing Confucianism, often practiced Legal- 
ist methods. It was the imperial strategem to 
maintain that all tax revenues were for “public” 
purposes, not for the personal benefit of the 
bureaucrat. “ ‘Private’ became synonymous with 
‘illegal’ and could no longer coexist with ‘pub- 
lic’ " (p. 162). One can only regard such an im- 
perial posture as hypocrisy on a gigantic scale. 
The early Ch'ing monarchs were magnanimous 
enough to set very low permanent rates for the 
land tax. Yet the merely nominal salaries of 
the officials made the proliferation of surcharges 
and “customary fees” unavoidable, and the bur- 
den was bound to fall on the weak and the poor 
among the taxpayers. Mr. Watt has brought 
into sharp focus the predicament of conscien- 
tious Confucian magistrates. While they were 
ethically obligated to tend to the needs of the 
populace, they were, under the system, “losing 
the means and the will to be close to the people” 
(p. 233). It may, however, be suggested. that the 
Ch’ing emperors were not alone to blame for 
this double standard. Among the advisers of 
the K’ang-hsi and Yung Chéng emperors were 
many earnest Confucians. During the latter 
reign, it was the counsel of numerous pro- 
vincial and metropolitan officials that prompted 
the monarch to reject a proposal that there 
should be more regular imperial officials at the 
sub-hsien level to help restrain the yamen 
underlings (pp. 226-27). It is possible that Con- 
fucian concepts of "public" and "private" were 
themselves accommodating to a double stand- 
ard. Socially approved aspiration for family 
fortune was often regarded as compatible with 
devotion to the public good. A scholar-official, 
sincerely trying to do his duty toward state and 
people, could quite without pangs of conscience 
accept a share of the lucrative "customary fees" 
for private purposes. Mr. Watt has made a sig- 
nal contribution by inquiring into the origins 
and nature of such moral and legal ambiguities. 
But further research is needed to determine 
whether the ambivalence was not in fact rooted 
in Confucianism itself and whether Chinese 
administrative institutions had, long before the 
Ming-Ch'ing period, been pointing this way. 
KWANG-CHING LIU 
University of California, 
Davis 


TRYGVE- LÓTVEIT. Chinese Communism 1931- 
1934: Experience in Civil Government. (Scan- 
dinavian Institute of Asian Studies. Monograph 
Series, number ı6.) Lund: Studentlitteratur. 
1973. Pp. 2go. 30 S. kr. 
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The Kiangsi soviet period was a formative one 
during the Chinese Communists’ apprentice- 
ship to full power, which they served in many 
areas of China before 1949. Among the prin- 
cipal reasons the Kiangsi soviet deserves close 
attention from students of modern China is 
that in its institutions were prefigured many 
later Chinese successes, failures, and problems. 
Trygve Lötveit’s study, originally written as 
his thesis at the University of Leeds, contributes 
copious details of Chinese Communist admin- 
istrative techniques and organization in Kiangsi. 
It therefore not only adds to our understand- 
ing of the early period, but it will help to dem- 
onstrate continuities in many practices. 

At one level the author is interested in trac- 
ing the leftward movement in policies that 
followed Mao Tse-tung’s temporary eclipse by 
the “returned Bolsheviks” in 1934. He finds this 
direction particularly noticeable in the punish- 
ment of criminals and the treatment of landlords 
and rich peasants, and he conjectures that 
“radicalization” damaged the links between the 
masses and state and party apparatus that had 
been forged previously. But the chief value 
of the book lies in the author’s close study of 
sparse sources of information on Chinese ad- 
ministration. Relying principally on the shih-sou 
collection of documents seized by the Chinese 
Nationalists in 1934, which is available on 
microfilm at a number of major libraries, 
Létveit describes the structure of a variety of 
Kiangsi governmental institutions, He first dis- 
cusses administration at every level from the 
hsiang upward to the central government. His 
particularly detailed chapter on the administra- 
tion of justice is the longest study in English 
to appear anywhere on that subject and con- 
tains helpfully substantial excerpts from policy 
discussions and reports of decisions. He is also 
thorough on land reform policy and finance. 

The book is essentially descriptive and its 
generalizations are few, yet the material pre- 
sented affords glimpses of early Chinese Com- 
munist experimentation in government and of 
the problems that new techniques encountered. 
These insights are apposite to the study of 
China today. A prominent tension since 1949 
in the People’s Republic of China has been 
betweeri mass mobilizational techniques and 
more bureaucratized means of implementing 
policies. In Kiangsi, Lötveit shows us, the same 
tensions existed. For example, there was ‘con- 
siderable conflict among Communist leaders 
over the extent to which decisions on criminal 
cases should be influenced by expressions of 
mass sentiment, as opposed to judicially or 
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administratively determined standards. In the 
land investigation campaign of 1933-34, the 
terrorism of landlords and rich peasants was 
followed first by an easing of tensions, then 
by renewed harshness toward those targets. 
That campaign created problems of a type 
that latter-day Chinese leaders encounter in 
using mass campaigns as administrative de- 
vices. Changes in the direction and interpreta- 
tion of policy and the resulting uncertainties 
cause confusion and endanger cadre careers. 
Mao himself was severely criticized after the 
land investigation campaign. The persistence 
throughout the history of Chinese Communist 
governance of some of the diffculties that Mao 
and his colleagues encountered in Kiangsi over 
forty years ago will help to maintain the use- 
fulness of this book. 

STANLEY LUBMAN 

Washington, D.C. 


ILPYONG J. KIM. The Politics of Chinese Com- 
miunism: Kiangsi under the Soviets. (Sponsored 
Py the Center for Chinese Studies, University 
of California, Berkeley.) Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press. 1973. Pp. 
232. $12.50. - 


One of the least-known and researched periods 
in modern Chinese history is the so-called 
Kiangsi soviet period, that is, the interlude 
commencing with the establishment of the Chi- 
nese Soviet Republic at Juikin, Kiangsi prov- 
ince, in November 1931 and ending with the 
pull-out of the Red Army and Communist ad- 
herents for the Long March in 1934. The con- 
temporary accounts in Western languages are 
sparse, and even Mao’s officially published 
works (The Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung 
[1960-]) contain only four of his addresses and 
reports of these vital and formative years in 
the evolution of the Chinese Communist party 
and its state. Thus this long-awaited study, 
commenced more than a decade ago by Ilpyong 
J. Kim, is a welcome addition to the literature 
of the field. How did Mao and his colleagues 
make the necessary transition from a patch- 
quilt movement of dissatisfied intellectuals 
(some Moscow-trained), urban and rural dissi- 
dents, and scattered guerrilla forces to the 
purposeful, seemingly relentless revolutionary 
force that took over the whole of China by 
might and popular will in 1949? Numerous 
accounts picture the Long March as a modern- 
day “forty years in the wilderness” during which 
stragglers and dissidents were shorn from the 
main, pure body and the party and its army 
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were honed into an efficient sociopolitical and 
military mechanism. Following the lead of the 
official Peking version, most recent accounts 
stress the importance of the immediate post- 
Long March period (1935-48) during which the 
Communists established their (semi?-) autono- 
mous base areas in Northwest China, what 


Mark Selden has so aptly termed the “Yenan 


Legacy.” For by the time they retreated from 
Yenan in order to take Peking and the whole 
of the mainland of China, Mao not only had 
established his primacy in the party, but he had 
made his techniques of mass rural organization 
and policy implementation a successful reality 
for hundreds of millions of oppressed Chinese. 
This stress on the purification rite of the Long 
March and creativity of the Yenan period 
would seem, on the basis of Kim’s study, to have 
blotted out the achievements of the preceding 
Kiangsi soviet and created the impression of 
groping and leaping, of suddenly gained in- 
tuition, where in fact there had been steady 
evolution and development. In short, he dem- 
onstrates that the Yenan regime, and indeed the 
major policies of the People's Republic under 
Mao, are outgrowths, refinements, and elabora- 
tions of the wedding of practice and theory 
that Mao was already achieving in Juikin, 
Kiangsi. On the basis of solid data änd careful 


‘analysis, Kim opens more fully than ever before 


the world of the Kiangsi soviets, providing de- 
tails of the structure, leadership, administration, 
behavior, and policies of the early Communist 
period and the first Communist government 
in China. He singles out the three basic com- 
ponents for the seizure of political power, as 
perceived by the party leaders, as “agrarian 
revolution,” “armed struggle,” and the build- 
ing up of “base areas” (the so-called soviet 
republics). The soviets are defined here as tech- 
niques for mass participation and mobilization, 
and Kim correctly points out that they were 
in many. cases far from spontaneous expressions 
of popular response. Rather Mao and his com- 
rades had to find ways and means to rouse 
peasants from their lethargy—a lethargy known 
all too well in Oriental societies of the past— 
seize upon moments of wild but helpless rage 
and resentment, and channel them into steps 
toward social and economic transformation. 
Professor Kim brings us a Mao who, aside 
from being a philosopher, military strategist, 
and theoretician, is an intensely practical poli- 
tician with an intuitive understanding of how 
an organization operates and can be used. His 
birth, background, and bitter early revolu- 
tionary experience had taught him how to mo- 
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bilize and manipulate the peasant masses (the 
“mass line”), but the Kiangsi soviet period pro- 
vided the kind of orientation that made him 


a master of the leadership elite as well. Fol- 


lowing this thesis, the convulsions of the latter- 
day Cultural Revolutions; which to bewildered 
outsiders seem chaotic and directionless, would 
fall into place as parts of a long-practiced, 
skillfully orchestrated political symphony, the 
music of the revolutionary spheres. 

STANLEY SPECTOR 

Washington University 


HECTOR BOLITHO. Treasures among Men: The 
Fudai Daimyo in Tokugawa Japan. (Yale His 
torical Publications: Miscellany, 101.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1974. Pp. xiii, 
278. $12.50. 


The title of this absorbing book is from an 
anecdote in the Mikawa Monogatari extolling 
the virtue of perfect loyalty of yassal to liege. 
This pivotal value of the ruling class of Toku- 
gawa Japan had special force in the vassalage 
of the fudai daimyo, the barons whose direct 
allegiance to the Tokugawa house following the 
Sekigawara victory in 1600 carried particular 
responsibilities in the national Bakufu govern- 
ment Tokugawa Ieyasu founded at Edo. Hec- 
tor Bolitho disputes the convention that the 


fudai lords of domain adhered unswervingly : 


until 1868, in act as well as in thought, to the 
strictures of selfless devotion to the sitting sho- 
gun. He contends that the calculus of personal 
advantage as landed magnates steadily ate away 
their special bond to the Tokugawa, and the 
initial distinction between fudai and tozama, 
the great independent daimyo defeated at Seki- 
gahara who still presented powerful threats 
to Tokugawa pre-eminence, was increasingly 
blurred. 
Bolitho sees the fudai as becoming more like 
tozama in their political and economic pri- 
orities, which reflected the regional concerns of 
the feudal estates more than those of their over- 
lords in Edo. The fudai’s status as Bakufu of- 
ficers made them eligible to the highest levels 
of Bakufu government but also imposed special 
obligation of fealty to the regime. Caught be- 
tween responsibilities to their baronial estates, 
which growing Bakufu inertia made secure from 
attainder, and their hereditary retainer bond 
to the Tokugawa dynasts, their personal am- 
bivalence fed political disequilibrium. 
Reworking existing materiels bearing on 


fundai brokering of incompatible tendencies,- 


feudal anarchy versus monarchial absolutism, 
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Bolitho fashions a revisionist interpretation of 
the familiar theme of shaky balance between 
centripetal and centrifugal forces in the system. 
Instead of the standard view that after a brief 
power struggle the system froze at a slight cant 
that favored the Bakufu center for two cen- 
turies, that the regime’s firm hold on this 
most reliable of feudal elements broke sud- 
denly in the face of foreign intervention in the 
mid-nineteenth century, he argues that Bakufu 
power reached its zenith in the mid-seventeenth 
century. Its slow decline thereafter, prompted 
imperceptibly by the self-interests of the fudai, 
has gone largely unperceived. Historians have 
been taken in by the rhetoric of fealty that 
cloaked the fudai’s deeper concerns for tech- 
nological and economic changes affecting their 
fiefs. 

The introduction lays out the argument per- 
suasively. The epilogue deals with -the final 
rush of events culminating in Bakufu collapse, 
the naked revelation of progressive decay at 
the center. The four substantive chapters in 
between show eloquently how the peculiar split- 
level fudai relationship to Tokugawa feudalism, 
as regime officials and as lords of domain, and 
the assumption that fierce battlefield loyalties 
and landed estates are equally as transmittable 
lineally were fatal weaknesses of the Toku- 
gawa system. While some of his supporting in- 
ferences require further substantiation, Bo- 
litho’s thesis as a whole is convincing. His illu- 
mination of the fudai’s key role in Edo politics 
sets a fine example for other rethinkers of 
Tokugawa history. ; 

JOHN B. CORNELL 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


WILLIAM B. HAUSER. Economic Institutional 
Change in Tokugawa Japan: Ösaka and the 
Kinai Cotton Trade. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1974. Pp. xiv, 239. $18.50. 


This book gives us a new perspective on the 
economic role and significance of Osaka in the 
latter half of the Tokugawa period. Hauser 
shows that new patterns of trade and rival 
commercial interests had developed, making in- 
appropriate the old description of Osaka as 
the “kitchen of Japan.” Osaka continued to 
be the major center of economic activity, but 
her merchants were no longer capable of cor- 
nering the market, fixing prices, and brow- 
beating even the city of Edo. Rural merchants 
now provided alternative outlets for village 
products. 
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Most of the ‚above interpretations are based 
on the author’s reading of recent works by 
Miyamoto Mataji, Yasuoka Shigeaki, Nakai No- 
buhiko, Wakita Osamu, Hayashi Reiko, and 
others. He then turns to specific investigation 
of the cotton industry as it developed and 
affected the tonya and nakama of Osaka and 
the cultivators and rural merchants of the 
Kinai region. For these studies he relied on 
primary documents contained in the Osaka 
Shishi and the several local records of towns 
and cities in the Kinai region. By relying on 
secondary sources for the general framework 
and concentrating his attention on Osaka and 
the neighboring districts, Hauser is able to 
describe the nature of competing rural-urban 
interests and. the Bakufu’s role as arbitrator. 

Hauser's main concern is not the cotton in- 
dustry per se; rather, it provides the focus by 
which to examine the interaction between the 
Osaka monopolies and the cultivators and rural 
merchants who struggled against the restraint 
of trade and the domination of their economic 
lives by the tonya and nakama. In the dispute 
of 1823 involving over one thousand villages, 
the Bakufu compromised, preserving the rights 
of tonya and nakama within Osaka but per- 
mitting other marketing arrangements on the 
outside. This was a major victory for the rural 
interests, and it demonstrated the: pragmatic 
attitude of the Bakufu toward the powerful 
economic forces of Osaka. 

Hauser makes no effort to generalize from 
his particular conclusions, for.he is aware of 
regional variations. He barely touches on the 


growing intrusion of han plans into this com-: 


mercial situation. But he has helped to solidify 
our understanding of another unit of Toku- 
gawa economic history. 
ROBERT K. SAKAI 
University of Hawaii 


KOZO YAMAMURA, A Study of Samurai Income 
and Entrepreneurship: Quantitative Analyses 
of Economic and Social. Aspects of the Samurai 
in Tokugawa and Meiji Japan. (Harvard East 
Asian Series 76.) Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press. 1974. Pp. xii, 243. $11.00. 


Professor Yamamura comes to economic history 
from economics in its quantitative tradition, 
but he takes no one-sided cliometric methodo- 
logical stand. He is known widely for his study, 
Economic Policy in Postwar Japan (1967). With 
the present volume he turns his historical, 
econometric, and computerological expertise 
"back in time to Yedo and early Meiji. Other 
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projects in progress under his direction will 
carry these skills yet further into the Jap- 
anese past, where he believes economic data are 
better, more voluminous, and lessthoroughly 
explored than for medieval Europe. 

Two separate monographic studies are com- 
bined between the covers of this short book. 
Each of them challenges an accepted position. 
Part 1 (Tokugawa) diagnoses the "increasing 
misery" of the hatamoto or bannermen (non- 
coms and junior officers of the Tokugawa 
forces) as involving only disappointed "rising 
expectations." Part 2 (Meiji) denies, first, that 
Meiji entrepreneurs were primarily of samurai 
origin and likewise, second, that the samurai 
among them set their patriotism or their Bu- 
shido ethics (of primary Confucian origin) 
above standard microeconomic monopolistic 
profiteering. ; 

Japanese economic historians are not only 
predominantly Marxist but, in Yamamura’s 
view, are interpreters of Marxian “increasing 
misery” in an absolute sense, Hatamoto rec- 
ords of 1600-1800, plus price statistics from 
other sources, convince Yamamura that, first, 
hatamoto real incomes failed to keep pace with 
economic recovery from sengoku civil warfare - 
but did not fall absolutely; second, hatamoto 
upward mobility (from lower to higher heir- 
archical ranks) tended to fall over these two cen- 
turies; and, third, hatamoto responses to their 
falling relative .economic status included re- 
duction in marriage rates and. family sizes. 
(There seems little here to which Karl Marx’s 
ghost would object.) Yamamura also finds it 
strange that hatamoto did not somehow organize 
to improve their positions; it seems to me 
significant, however, that the individual hata- 
moto, and gokenin samurai participated so 
prominently in the anti-Bakufu movements cul- 
minating in the Meiji Restoration. 

Yamamura’s second group of theses relate to 
entrepreneurs in early Meiji. Contrary to con- 
ventional wisdom, he finds a disproportionate 
percentage of them to have been townsmen, 
with many of the ostensible samurai hailing 
from from a marginal “beerage” or kulak sub- 
class called göshi. The main issue, however, 
seems less samurai participation in top-level 
entrepreneurship than the unusual absence of 
samurai opposition to the rise of Japanese 
“economic men.” Yamamura’s second claim, 
that even the samurai entrepreneurs acted like 
robber barons and/or profit-maximizers, seems 
based largely on a sample of two muckraking 
biographical sketches—of Iwasaki Yataro (Mit- 
subishi zaibatsu) and Yasuda Zenjiro (Yasuda 
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zaibatsu) It will be interesting to await the 
reaction of three “orthodox” authorities par- 
ticularly, limiting ourselves to writers in Eng- 
lish: Father Johannes Hirschmeier (Origin of 
Entrepreneurs in Meiji Japan [1964]), Profes- 
sor Byron Marshall (Capitalisn and Nationalism 
in Prewar Japan [1967], and Professor T. C. 
Smith (Political Change and Industrial De- 
velopment in Japan [1955)). 

We find here not only the full bibliography 
and index hoped for in studies of this kind, 
but extraordinarily detailed statistical and 
quasi-statistical tables that other scholars, of all 
degrees of linguistic qualification, can use to 
review Yamamura’s conclusions or extend his 
analyses in other directions. Both Professor 
Yamamura and the Harvard University Press 
deserve congratulations for their decision to 
include these materials in full. 

l M. BRONFENBRENNER 
Duke University 


HUGH TINKER. A.New System of Slavery: The 

Export of Indian Labour Overseas, 1830-1920. 

New York: Oxford University Press, for the In- 

A of Race Relations. 1974. Pp. xvi, 432. 
18.50. : 


In recent years much more has been written 
about the international migrations of Chinese 
laborers than about the similarly massive move- 
ment of Indian coolie labor throughout the 
tropical world. This book provides us with the 
single most important work on this latter highly 
ramified subject. Its magnitude is, first, geo- 
graphical: the migrations stretched from several 
regions of India to all the tropical portions of 
the British Empire, continental Africa, and 
Southeast Asia, as well as the islands of the 
Caribbean, South Pacific, and Indian Ocean. 
Further, the migrations were rooted in an in- 
ternational structure of trade and finance that 
changed by stages from the eighteenth-century 
slave system to the later’ system óf indentured 
coolie labor. Several plantation crops came to 
be cultivated largely by Indian laborers; sugar 
was central, but tea, coffee, and other crops also 
bore both ecological and political significance. 
Finally, the markets for plantation products 
expanded rapidly throughout the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries in the urbanizing, 
industrializing populations of the white world. 
"These worldwide patterns influenced the lives 
of millions of Indian workers in ways over 
which they had little control. The coolie sys- 
tem's machinery of oppression was supported 
by the empire's elaborate machinery of social 


. ables, 
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control, both legal—laws, courts, and police— 
and informal—planters and taskmasters. 

Few historians would be adequately quali- 
fied to explore a subject of this magnitude; 
Hugh Tinker is one of them. Emeritus profes- 
sor of government and politics at the Univer- 
sity of London, he has had a distinguished 
career as an analyst of the Empire and Com- 
monwealth. He handles the intricacies of im- 
perial and parliamentary politics and ease and 
clarity. He does full justice to moral and at- 
titudinal trends as well, as when he considers 
the antislavery campaign of the early nine- 
teenth century and the post-ıgoo protests of 
the Indian National Congress against the con- 
ditions of labor in Africa and Fiji. However, 
he also sees how slowly and organically circum- 
stances usually changed. Crucial to his per- 
spective, as his title pointedly indicates, is the 
view that the change from slave to coolie labor 
was only a matter of degree before 1900. His 
account reminds us that there are many grada- 
tions of social servitude and that from the 
workers’ viewpoint it is sometimes meaningless 
to distinguish slaveholding from nonslavehold- 
ing economies. . 

The most distinctive chapters in this ambi- 
tious work are probably the first three. Tinker’s 


‘synoptic accounts of the transition from the 


slave-plantation economy to coolie recruitment, 
the tropical products of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and “The People,” give a vivid and pre- 
cise description of the varied social and eco- 
nomic pressures within India’s landscape that 
led workers to join the exodus. His many years’ 
experience with India stands him well in de- 
lineating the movement of tribals, untouch- 
farmers, Biharis, Tamils, and many 
others. These chapters set the framework for 
a volume that is complex, erudite, lucid, and 
passionate. 

‘ RICHARD P. TUCKER 
Oakland University 


TOM G. KESSINGER. Vilyatpur 1848-1968: Social 
and Economic Change in a North Indian Vil- 
lage. (Sponsored by the Center for South and 
Southeast Asia Studies, University of California, 
Berkeley.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1974. Pp. xiii, 227. 
$12.00. 


A signal contribution of North American 
scholarship to Indian historiography in the last 
decade has been the growing focus on regional 
studies. The use of the cultural region (roughly 
analogous to the European national unit) as the 
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level of analysis has been very productive of 
new insight into the Indian past and frequently 
has shown the weakness of continental-scale 
generalizations previously advanced without an 
adequate foundation in specialized monographs. 
Tom Kessinger’s splendid book may advance 
this process one step further. His intensive study 
of one Punjab village over the past ı20 years 
refutes some accepted notions and challenges 
others. 

Kessinger married into the Vilyatpur land- 
owning caste—which one suspects gave him 
unique advantages in access to family and pil- 
grimage records. His detailed reconstruction of 
the fortunes of Vilyatpur’s families lends con- 
vincing weight to his argument that models of 
“the traditional village” in the historical litera- 
ture are useless because of their generality and 
timelessness. Traditional ideas and institutions, 
he argues, are themselves the products of long- 
term historical change and do not transcend 
time. Kessinger shows how these ideas and in- 
stitutions have changed in Vilyatpur, some- 
times in ways that involved major change for 
the villagers but nevertheless escaped detection 
by such normal outside sources as the census. 
Furthermore, Kessinger argues that without the 
historian’s emphasis on change over time, vil- 
lage studies often miss the kind of transforma- 
tion he is able to document for Vilyatpur, be- 
cause the Western observer cannot believe that 
the “poor and primitive” village he sees be- 
fore him is in fact the product of very consider- 
able improvement in recent times. 

What changes has Kessinger found in Vilyat- 
pur? After a brief sketch of the village’s origin 
in the Mughal period and of the political his- 
tory of the area (the modern Jullundur dis- 
trict, Punjab) to the British conquest, he uses 
the detailed records available after that event 
for a reconstruction of the village in 1848, 
which is followed by an analysis of demographic 
change, of the agricultural economy, of other 
economic activity, and of village society (par- 
ticularly family and kinship organization) over 
the 1848-1968 time span. 

Village population was relatively stable due 
to a low survival rate until 1920; since that date 
it has more than doubled over the 1848 base, 
and a substantial number of migrants have 
left for work elsewhere. A classic case of sur- 
plus labor forced off the land? No, Kessinger 
argues. Agricultural production has more than 
kept pace with population growth, absorbing 
more labor—and at a higher standard of living 
—on less land as prosperity, in such forms as 
brick houses and sheds for electric pumps, has 
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taken fifty acres out of production. 'This, too, 
is in a village that was already intensively cul- 
tivated in 1848, with thirty-one per cent of the 
land then double-cropped (as opposed to sev- 
enty-one per cent double-cropped in 1968). 

The 1890-1910 period was a turning point 
during which the landless artisan and labor 
castes emancipated themselves from the domi- 
nation of the landowning Jats and established 
their right to live in the village and work 
elsewhere. Since then, “untouchable” sharecrop- 
pers have become wage laborers and raised 
their standard of living as well as their self- 
esteem. Artisans now produce for city markets, 
commute to work elsewhere, or run their own 
businesses instead of serving the landlords. 
Slow, incremental changes have ended the domi- 
nance of the small village society as a self- 
contained referent unit and a political system 
completely dominated by the landowning Jats, 
but nearly the same mixture of castes coritinue 
to live together in tbe village, despite the 
loosening of old ties and the growth of new 
opportunities outside of agriculture. ‘The most 
important external factors appear to have been 
the spread of transport facilities and the market 
economy after 1860; beginning in the 1890s, 
the possibility of migration overseas and to the 
new canal colonies in western Punjab; the high 
mortality due to epidemic diseases in 1890- 
1920; the introduction of higher yielding va- 
rieties of major crops in the 1920s, followed 
by improved irrigation and.more double-crop- 
ping; and the new political situation after in- 
dependence in 1947 with development activity 
producing such inputs as electrification in Vil- 
yatpur. Education, curiously, has not been a 
major factor so far, and villagers seeking work 
outside have not gone into white-collar jobs. 

Kessinger's Vilyatbur is a well-documented 
success story. Is this a typical Indian village? 
It is a prosperous village in a prosperous area; 
its landowning elite are the typical farmers of 
the Punjab, but they differ from other Indian 
landlord castes in their willingness to do their 
own work with their own hands. There are 
obvious dangers in attempting to generalize 
from this study to, the all-India level, and per- 
haps even the "North India" of the subtitle 
may be straining after too broad a relevance. 
Kessinger's demonstration in detail, however, 
that the -family-centered and family farm-cen-: 
tered economic strategy of Indian peasants 
does indeed work and work very well transcends 
the particular setting of this one Punjabi village 
and will be of interest to economic planners 
and socia] scientists as well as historians. This 
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is an outstanding piece of work, ably and clearly 
presented. I hope, for the sake of our students 
at least, that Kessinger will add a bibliography. 
to the next edition. 

FRITZ LEHMANN 

University of British Columbia 


LEONARD A. GORDON. Bengal: The Nationalist 
Movement, 1876-1940. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1974. Pp. xii, 407. $15.00. 


Mr. Gordon’s revised Harvard dissertation is 
divided into three parts, each dealing with a 
succeeding generation of Bengali nationalists 
generally associated with the Indian National 
Congress. Frequently they were at odds with 
the national leaders .of the congress. 

Gordon has chosen life histories of a few 
prominent Bengali leaders to trace the course 
of nationalism and subnationalism in Bengal. 
Unfortunately he does not explain the criteria 
for his choice—for instance, for the period 
1876-1904, why R. C. Dutt and S. Ameer Ali 
(both called writers) arid not Surrendra Baner- 
jea (called a politician)? The case for Ameer 
Ali needs to be explained with some conviction 
because he did not consider himself a Bengali. 
It is regrettable that the portraits of early 
Bengali leaders tend to be rather common- 
place: Gordon calls his subjects ideologues but 
makes no searching analysis of their ideology. 


Narration of political events is Gordon’s : 


forte, and the middle part of the book in 
which he summarizes events and condenses a 
number of published monographs, biographies, 
and autobiographies is written in brilliant 
prose. The portion on Aurobindo Ghose is 
quite moving; the one on M. N. Roy, though 
much too brief, is very much alive, He treats 
C. R. Das with sympathy, calls him the last 
Bengali Hindu who could be trusted by a 
Muslim, and takes a swipe at Broomfield for 
his view of Das and for utilizing the imprecise 
theory of bhadralok in his political analysis. 
It is unfortunate that Gordon does not press 
his points or offer cogent rebuttals, and thereby 
he leaves Broomfield's judgments and theory 
intact rather by default. The last part, one half 
of the book, covering the period 1918-40, which 
ended with Subhas Bose’s defection to the 
Axis, contains the paradoxical opinion that 
Bose was the most popular Bengali leader yet 
without sufficient public support. Das had mass 
support, but we must assume him to be a Jess 
popular leader. 

My ambivalence about the book arises be- 
cause it falls between two stools. It is more than 
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a routine survey of nationalism in Bengal, but it 
is also much less than a monograph. It is based 
overwhelmingly on English-language printed 
sources. Students of Bengali history should be 
greatly relieved to know that despite all the 
rhetoric about Bengali separate identity in 
language and culture, it is quite possible to do 
a dissertation on Bengali nationalism by utiliz- 
ing English-language materials. Either Bengali 
sources do not exist or they are unimportant. 
Macaulay seems to have been proven right. 
BRIJEN K. GUPTA 
University of Rochester 


R. A. STEIN. Tibeian Civilization. Translated by 
J. E. STAPLETON DRIVER. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1972. Pp. 333. $10.00. . 


GEORGE WOODCOCK. Into Tibet: The Early Brit- 
ish Explorers. (Great Travellers) New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1971. Pp. 277. $8.75. 


The two books reviewed here complement each 
other and bring together a wealth of informa- 
tion for the general reader. They are also 
studies that specialists in the field will want 
to review. Neither work pretends to present 
valuable new discoveries; their contribution is 
rather to assemble in one place information 
that would be difficult to find elsewhere. Pro- 
fessor Stein of the Collège de France, the most 
eminent French Tibetan specialist, presents an 
excellent summary of salient aspects of the so- 
ciety and culture of Tibet. Dr. Woodcock, 
a long-time student of Tibetan culture and his- 
tory and the founder of the Tibetan Refugee 
Aid Society of Canada, presents in his book a 
very readable account of the first British explor- 
ers to penetrate Tibet— George Bogle (1774-75); 
Samuel Turner (1783-84), and Thomas Man- 
ning (1811-12)—men who made pioneer jour- 
neys to develop contact with the “medieval” 
civilization of Tibet discussed by Stein in his 
work. 

Tibet is one of those subjects on which more 
has been written and less said than about any 
other subject that readily comes to mind. Stein’s 
book, now regarded as a classic, is made avail- 
able to the English reader for the first time, A 
masterpiece of scholarship in the original, La 
Civilization tibetaine (1962), this present pub- 
lication is a text revised by Stein in colla- 
boration with the translator, J. E. S. Driver, 
himself a Tibetan specialist. One of its most 
notable contributions is the inclusion of Ti- 
betan and Chinese sources on the subject while 
also drawing upon a wide knowledge of rele- 
vant Western studies. 
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The book is organized into five parts, the 
first being “Habitat and Inhabitants,” which. 
includes data on historical and cultural, as well 
as physica], geography. A few interesting pages 
are included on how Tibetans themselves have 
traditionally viewed Tibet. Part 2, “Historical 
Survey,” is a fine summary of traditional Tibet 
with but a page or so on the twentieth cen- 
tury. Part 3, “Society,” maintains a diachronic 
approach, giving a historical perspective to the 
developmental process of Tibetan civilization, 
which so many treat flatly as an ossified cul- 
ture. Particularly fine is the treatment of the 
family, although not in the manner of the so- 
ciologist or the anthropologist. One sees the 
great clans or lineages, the structure and dy- 
namics of power and property, and a unique 
life style. The largest section is part 4 on re- 
ligion, not surprising in view of the fact that 
Tibet has a “sacred” rather than a “secular” 
society. In the previous section, religion is 
treated as a social institution; here, various 
aspects of the Lamaoist cult and doctrine are 
authoritatively presented. Part 5 is an introduc- 
tory survey or summary of the arts and letters 
of Tibet and is probably the weakest. The book 
is well indexed, has a fair number of attrac- 
tive original illustrations by a native Tibetan 
artist, and includes a useful eleven-page ap 
pendix of precise transliterations of Tibetan 
names, which can be unsettling to the un 
initiated reader. The bibliography is one of the 
best and quite up to date. Those familiar with 
the original addition feel that the coverage is 
rather overambitious, but the recognized au- 
thority H. V. Guenther gives it unreserved 
praise. The nonspecialist will appreciate its suc- 
,cinctness and clarity but may at times feel 
overwhelmed with details. Although it presents 
a problem to most scholars, one notable re- 
source that could have added a significant 
element to the book would have been the use 
of Japanese sources, in view of the fact that the 
‘best work on Tibet, in certain respects, is now 
‚being done in Japan. 

Britain has loomed so large in modern Ti- 
betan history and the British have played such 
an important part in revealing this nation to 
the world that it is fitting to have George 
Woodcock’s book recounting the first stage 
of the process. He does not pretend to discuss 
Tibet in the way in which Stein does, but 
rather he gives the British approach to it, the 
fascinating stories of the trials and tribula- 
tions of the first men to enter, and the impres- 
sion of that land upon them. Actually, it is 
more than this for it also sketches the essential 
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background of British Indian policy on the Ti- 


betan frontier from the middle of the 1700s 
until the Younghusband expedition of 1904. 
The journeys presented by Woodcock, among 
the greatest of all time, were actually published 
long ago. These and their diplomatic signifi- 
cance were ‘analyzed by Schuyler Cammann in 
his Trade through the Himalayas (1951). 

The British travelers discussed are the first 
men to transmit to us in our language an ac- 
count of the Tibetan people. They are sober 
accounts of early travelers, quite devoid of the 
romantic view of Tibet of our day that projects 
a land of spiritual mysteries and magical fan- 
tasy as in the writings of such persons as 
Alexandra David-Neel. First is presented the 
journeys of the matter-of-fact merchant adminis- 
trators of the East India Company, Bogle and 
Turner. To these Woodcock adds a third ac- 
count of the eccentric Thomas Manning, a 
friend of Charles Lamb, and includes some 
original research on Manning's later life and 
his children by a Tibetan wife. Manning was 
the first Englishman to reach Lhasa (1811) and 
the last until the Younghusband expedition 
(1904). In an introduction, Woodcock includes 
an interesting summary of earlier non-British, 
Catholic missionary travelers in Tibet, who are 
little known except to specialists. 

While the journeys and explorations dis- 
cussed by Woodcock concern a great trading 
corporation seeking commercial relations in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, they were 
a prologue for the political developments so 
important in this century. The twentieth cen- 
tury is beyond the scope of the book, but 
Woodcock includes an epilogue and relates the 
earlier events to later developments. The men 
treated are refreshing for their lack of heavy- 
handedness and saber rattling so characteristic 
of the European approach in Asia after the 
Opium War. It yet remains for someone to 
summarize the activities and contributions of 
the generation of Sir Charles Bell, Sir Basil 
Gould, and Hugh Richardson. Woodcock’s book 
is easy reading, but it is by no means the 
scholarly contribution of careful research and 
analysis represented by Stein’s work. 

PAUL HYER 
Brigham Young University 


KALA THAIRANI British Political Missions to 


Sind: A Narrative of Negotiations from 1799 to 


1843 Leading up to the State's Annexation, New 
Delhi: Orient Longman. 1973. Pp. 193. Rs. 25. 


The British annexation of Sind in 1843 is now 
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considered to be a prime example of the grasp- 
ing aspects of British imperialism. Annexation 
occurred despite the willingness of Sind amirs 
or princes to accede to frequent British re- 
quests for a variety of political, economic, and 
territorial concessions. Thairani argues that the 
British conquest of Sind was only the culmi- 
nating point of a policy initiated in 1799 with 
the dispatch of Nathan Crow to Sind. Crow 
was the first of several agents charged primarily 
to collect political intelligence, especially on the 
Afghan shah and his potential Russian ally, 
and secondarily to explore commercial oppor- 
tunities. British interests in Sind remained 
chiefly political despite some mistaken ideas on 
the navigability of the Indus River, and Thai- 
rani concludes that the British disaster in 
Afghanistan during the early 1840s led to the 
annexation of Sind as a countermove to re- 
affirm imperial power. The desire of Charles 
Napier for personal glory only speeded up 
the action. l 
Robert Huttenback has already plowed much 
of this historical plot in British Relations with 
Sind, 1799-1843: An Anatomy of Imperialism 
(1962), and Thairani does not differ signifi- 
cantly from him in approach or conclusions. 
Botlı works are solid studies of diplomatic nego- 
tiations and the personalities involved. While 
Huttenback did research in British, Indian, and 
Lahori archives, Thairani has confined her ef- 
forts to Indian and Sindian archives. Her book 
contains much more detailed descriptions of 
British missions, their options, and, their ob- 
jectives than does Huttenback’s. Even so her 
characterizations of people are one-dimensional, 
and she gives insufficient attention to the insti- 
tutional framework in which they acted. The 
author delineates broadly the varying levels 
within the British imperial hierarchy, but she 
fails to mention such relationships as the broth- 
erly one between Alexander and James Burnes. 
On the Sindian side there is even less informa- 
tion on the political arrangement by which 
the Talpur family controlled Sind. The 
founder, Mir Fateh Ali Khan, had ruled jointly 
with his three younger brothers as the Char 
Yar or four friends while his son established a 
branch in Mirpur and his nephew one in Khair- 
pur. This complex political system seemed to 
invite divide-and-rule tactics, but nowhere is 
it related to Baluchi tribal or Zamily structure, 


religious orientation (Sunni or Shi'a), or any | 


other factors. There is, furthermore, scant ex- 
planation of why Khairpur was able to main- 
tain a semiautonomous existence until 1947. 
One wishes that Thairani had moved beyond 
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Huttenback’s study in scope.as well as in depth 
of narrative. 
BARBARA RAMUSACK 
University of Gincinnati 


G. F. MURASHEVA. V'etnamo-kitaiskie otnosheniia 
XVH-XIX vv. [Vietnamese-Chinese Relations, 
ı7th-ıgth Centuries]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
Institut Vostokovedeniia.) Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
“Nauka.” 1973. Pp. 157. 


If the present work is any indication, the time 
may soon arrive when American students in 
East Asian history will find Russian yet another 
obligatory addition to an already formidable 
list of basic language requirements. It is cer- 
tain, at any rate, that if Murasheva’s fine study 
of Sino-Vietnamese relations up to the time of 
the Opium War of 1840 had been written in 
some more accessible language, it would have 
been placed on our required reading lists by 
now. 

Emphasizing the Vietnamese side of the Sino- 
Vietnamese relationship, the author directs her 
efforts to a re-examination of the disputed ques- 
tion of whether and to what extent Vietnam 
as a political entity was in fact independent of 
China despite the subordination or “vassaldom” 
that the traditional scheme of Sinocentric in- 
ternational relations demanded of it. She finds 
in the case of Vietnam the existence of a cer- 
tain tension and the operation of a complex 
interplay between Vietnam’s tributary obliga- 
tions to China and its own quite independent 
interests that were not always in accord with 
Chinese preferences. After the tenth century, 
China’s primary role in Vietnam was to act as 
the source of legitimation for Vietnam's ruling 
dynasties. China conferred this legitimation 
principally by granting the Vietnamese ruler 
investiture and accepting his tribute. These 
acts had, as the author points out, a very im- 
portant impact upon Vietnam's political proc- 
esses, and China’s “interference” at this level 
was traditionally welcomed, even eagerly de- 
manded, by the Vietnamese themselves. In 
other respects, however, Vietnam was quick to 
assert itself against its powerful suzerain. Chi- 
nese military intervention was successfully re- 
sisted on several occasions; border disputes 
were at times settled to China’s disadvantage; 
and by the mid-nineteenth century, when Viet- 


‚nam had achieved a high degree of political 


centralization after the Chinese model, it began 
to consider itself a better and more powerful 
example of Confucian civilization than its 
neighbor to the north, whose “suzerainty,” 
however, it continued to recognize. 
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Murasheva is well read in Vietnamese his- 
torical sources and knows well the literature 
of the Fairbank school of traditional Chinese 
foreign relations. She does not, however, cite 
work in the Japanese language done in her 
field, and her use of Chinese sources is perhaps, 
as she acknowledges, less thorough than it 
might have been. Yet as she leads us through 
the details of Ch’ing China’s policies and atti- 
tudes toward Vietnam, and Vietnam’s toward 
Ch’ing China, lier narrative is clear and lively 
and her general analysis perceptively cautious. 
Only the occasional choice of terminology (for 
example, “feudal leadership”) indicates that 
this was a work written in the Soviet Union. 

JOHN W. DARDESS 
University of Kansas 


CESAR ADIB MAJUL. The Political and Constitu- 
tional Ideas of the Philippine Revolution. With 
an introduction by LEOPOLDO Y. YABES. Rev. ed.; 
New York: Oriole Editions. 1974. Pp. xiii, 215. 
$10.00. 


OSCAR M. ALFONSO. Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Philippines, 1897-1909. Reprint; New York: 
Oriole Editions. 1974. Pp. xiv, 227. $10.00. 


PETER W. STANLEY. A Nation in the Making: 
The Philippines and the United States, 1899- 
1927. (Harvard Studies in American-East Asian 
Relations, 4.) Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1974. Pp. ix, 840. $12.00. 


The books reviewed here deal with American- 
Philippine interaction. Majul offers an analyti- 
cal "history of ideas," developed notably by 
Jose Rizal Emilio Jacinto, and Apolinario 
Mabini, that infused the nineteenth-century 
Philippine revolution. He evaluates their 
thoughts on the concept of man and society, 
the need for governmental authority and obe- 
dience to law, justification for revolution, prob- 
lems of church and state, and the place of the 
executive and the legislature in the constitution. 
Majul attests to the intellectual stature of Phil- 
ippine ideologues and their concern with the 
fundamental question of liberty versus author- 
ity. His excellent book will serve Philippine 
specialists and those unaware of Asian nation- 
alist ideologies. 

Alfonso studies Theodore Roosevelt's policy 
in the Philippines primarily as president (pp. 
ix-x). As assistant secretary of the navy in 1897 
Roosevelt was involved in the Philippine con- 
quest, campaigned for its annexation as vice- 
president, and as president became an indefinite 
retentionist. As Alfonso points out, Roosevelt 
heavily relied on the judgment of William Taft 
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and Elihu Root, whose racially prejudiced and 
imperialist views on the Philippines are exten- 
sively cited. But Alfonso, in his otherwise de- 
tailed study, ignores Roosevelt's important débt 
to the British imperialist, Rudyard Kipling, and 
his calculated attempts to twist Rizal's writings 


.on liberty in order to oppose Philippine de- 


mands for independence. Roosevelt instituted 
the official policy to glorify Rizal and down- 
grade revolutionaries like Aguinaldo and 
Mabini, as pointed out by Usha Mahajani (Phil- 
ippine Nationalism: External Challenge and Fil- 
ipino Response, 1565-1946 [1971], pp. 208-09, 
249-45, 304). 

Stanley's larger, controversial work deals 
briefly with the Spanish period and the Ameri- 
can conquest and then substantially with the 
Philippine demands for independence and 
American attempts at indefinite retention, ex- 
cept for Filipinization under Wilson. 'The book 
stops at 1921 when a stalemate was reached as 
Harding, “a mild imperialist,” reverted to in- 
definite retention (pp. 258-59, 262). Stanley: 
also cites imperialist views of American ruling 
authorities, but, in referring to Dean Worces- 
ter's retentionist attempts and Philippine ex- 
pertise (pp. 63, 208), he ignores the crucial 
point, noted by others (Mahajani, Philippine 
Nationalism, pp. 246-47, 256—58, 311, 342), that 
more than anyone else, Worcester used his 
anthropological knowledge to create a false im- 
age of Philippine backwardness thus giving a 
"scientific" reinforcement to imperalism. Fil- 
ipinos bitterly hated him. 

Stanley claims that the Hispano-Philippine so- 
ciety and culture were "disrupted and dysfunc- 
tional" in 1898, that Americam imperialism was 
"ambivalent and domestically vulnerable" (p. 
265), and that “the peculiar character of Philip- 
pine history prior to the American conquest— 
specificially, the partial stultification of social, 
cultural and economic life by the Spaniards— 
and the nature of the United States as indus- 
trially the most developed and psychologically 
the most ambivalent of imperial powers gave 
the Fil-American encounter an explicitly devel- 
opmental and consensual aspect" (p. vi). 

Stanley's account of the much-discussed Phil- 
ippine-American relations after the conquest 
is well researched, illuminating, and in places 
original. But his main thesis is questionable. 
Philippine society by 1898 had been molded 
into a nation with a sophisticated culture and 
well-educated leaders, brilliant ideologues, and 
politicized masses united in a revolutionary 
struggle, as is pointed out in several well- 
known studies by Teodoro Agoncillo, Cesar 
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Majul, and recently by Mahajani whose work 
Stanley is unaware of. He blurs over the pro- 
tracted Philippine-American armed conflict and 
Philippine resistance that lasted through 1911- 
12 and during which 300,000 Filipinos were put 
in concentration camps; over 200,000 Filipinos 
died fighting or under an American "pacifi- 
cation campaign" and atrocities that far out- 
weighed Filipino brutalities. As Agoncillo, Ma- 
hajani, Jame Blount (briefly mentioned by 
Stanley, pp. 209, 287n), and others have shown, 
it was military conquest, not a policy of attrac- 
tion that established American rule, and there 
was nothing ambivalent about American imperi- 
alism. The policy of ruling through native 
aristocracy, illustrados, characterizes all forms 
of Western colonialism. As for the develop- 
mental nature of American rule, all colonialisms 
entail economic development of agricultural col- 
onies into economic dependencies of the indus- 
trial ruling powers. 

Actually, Stanley’s book refutes his own 


thesis. The ruthless assertion of legitimacy of . 


imperialism and American sovereignty by the 
retentionists (pp. 86, 101-02, 107-09, 163, 177, 
185-89, 199) refutes the thesis of ambivalent 
imperialism. The failure of “imperialism of 
suasion” (pp. 265-78) reveals the illusory nature 
of Philippine-American consensus. What Stan- 
ley calls “nation-building” efforts through edu- 
cation, road building, and other measures in 
the hope that the Filipinos would accept the 
status quo (pp. 81-86, 111) were systematic 
attempts to destroy Philippine nationhood and 
apply technology of thought control. Stanley 
himself admits that military suppression, the 
imperialism of suasion, and attempts to “evade 
independence and co-opt politics” failed against 
the “unexpected depth and resilience of Philip- 
pine nationalism" (pp. 272-78). Ironically, the 
imperialism of suasion won in 1946 when the 
Filipinos accepted “independence” that was 
tantamount to indefinite retenticn by the United 
States. 

USHA MAHAJANI 

Central Washington State College 


CRAUFORD D. w. GOODWIN. The Image of Aus- 
tralia: British Percéption of the. Australian 
Economy from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth 
Century. Durham N.C.: Duke University Press, 
for the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies 
Center. 1974. Pp. xx, 255. $8.75. 


Although Australia cannot boast of observers 


in the class of Tocqueville and Lord Bryce,' 


it has attracted many writers, some skillful— 
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like Sir Charles Dilke, Anthony Trollope, 
James Anthony Froude, and Sidney and Be- 
atrice Webb—and others less able. Professor. 
Goodwin has selected many Britons and a few 
Australians and presented their impressions of 
the Australian economy from the landing of 
the convicts to the present. (“Australian econ- 
omy” is misleading because the writers usually 
discussed society as a whole.) Goodwin dis- 
tinguishes between those who actually visited 
Australia and those, like Marx and Engels, who 
never left the distant Northern Hemisphere. 
Goodwin tells us how information about the 
Australian economy was brought to Great 
Britain, what stimulated the inquiry of the in- 
terpreters, and which bodies: of social and 
economic theory they utilized. 

“What did observers see or think they saw in 
Australian society,” asks Goodwin, “and what 
did they convey to their audience?” Comment, 
in general, was unsophisticated and dwelt on 
the ordinary. Many, for example, were surprised 
that Australia could produce gold and wool 
simultaneously. Goodwin is less concerned with 
the accuracy or reasonableness of the observers’ 
perceptions of the Australian economy than 
how an outsider reported what he saw, no 
matter how distorted the image. Goodwin con- 
centrates on periods of change—the impact of 
the wool trade, the gold rush, the boom of the 
1880s, the depression of the 18gos, and the 
Great Depression of 1929-34. Opinions about 
the Australian economy within British govern- 
ment offices (especially the Colonial Office and 
the Treasury) are for the most part excluded 
because historians have already given them at- 
tention. 

British writers debated the question whether 
penal transportation was an effective economic 
or moral form of punishment. There was no 
more thorough indictment than that of Richard 
Whately, archbishop of Dublin, in 1832. Mal- 
thus and Ricardo debated the desirability of 
colonization with Robert Southey, the poet, and 
others attacked the wool trade. The immediate 
financial reaction to the gold discoveries was to 
argue the quantity theory of money, and ram- 
pant inflation was predicted. Marx and En- 
gels were gloomy because the gold rush would 
bring new markets, a home for emigrants, op- 
portunities for investment, and hence a delay 
in any revolution! 

Travelers visiting Australia between 1860 and 
the 1880s had differing reactions to the squat- 
ters, to the reluctance of the Australian colonist 
to import nonwhite labor, to the boom of the 
1880s, to the growth of the cities, and to the 
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imposition of protective tariffs. The child-par- 
ent metaphor was most frequently used to il- 
lustrate the relationship between Australia and 
England, the child using bad judgment leading 
to the panic of 1893. Commentators on the lib- 
eral economic experiments of the ı8gos and 
early 1900s drew mixed conclusions. Nor could 
they agree on the cause of the panic of 1893: 
some blamed the tariffs, some the labor unions, 
and others excessive public works construction. 
The author minimizes the visit of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, whose impressions of Australia 
were distinctly unfavorable. 

The final section of the book compresses too 
much material: economic experiments in price 
regulations, old-age pensions, labor arbitration, 
and child welfare legislation. Australia is often 
praised as extravagantly for her performance 
in the depression of the 1930s as she was con- 
demned for her acts in that of the 189os. In 
brief, she is no longer thought of as an eco- 
nomic heretic. The final chapter, beginning with 
1914 and coming to the present, is short because 
Goodwin claims the material is relatively thin 
and repetitive. I wonder. Had Britain lost 
much of its curiosity about Australia? His con- 
cluding generalizations need re-examination 
and amplification. 

SAMUEL CLYDE MCCULLOCH 
University of California, 
Irvine 
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RICHARD M. HUBER. The American Idea of Suc- 
cess. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


1971. Pp. x, 563. $10.00. 


One might well ask whether another book on 
American success is really necessary; there are 
so many and they all seem to say much the 
same thing about how we have always equated 
success with the accumulation of wealth. This 
lengthy history of the idea of success is not much 
different from the others in that respect, but it 
does make several distinctive contributions to 
the intellectual history of the success motif that 
render it valuable. 

In surveying early Ámerican thought about 
success, Huber routinely presents vignettes of 
the usual success types such as Benjamin 
Franklin, Timothy Shay Arthur, Horatio Alger, 
and Andrew Carnegie, as well as some lesser 
used ones such as Elbert Hubbard (4 Message 
to Garcia) and Lyman Abbott, but it is when 
he treats the twentieth-century salesman of suc- 
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cess like Bruce Barton, B. C. Forbes, Orison 
Swett Marden, Dale Carnegie, and Norman 
Vincent Peale that his work takes on a notice- 
able freshness and importance. His portraits of 
these purveyors (parasites?) of How to Succeed- 
ism are well drawn; their thought is clearly 
delineated and their influence effectively as- 
sessed. Here Huber adds some new material, 
if not totally fresh insight, to the serious re- 
consideration now under way of the social and 
intellectual history of the twenties and thirties. 
Equally significant is Huber’s explanation of 
the changing national mode of success from one 
rooted to a character ethic, wherein the idea 
stood solidly for what was morally good, to the 
present model, closely associated with the cul- 
tivation of personality and the mastering of 
techniques for handling and manipulating 
others. While acknowledging the importance of 
both the diminished influence of traditional 
religion on the American life-style and the im- 
personality, confusion, and affluence of 
twentieth-century urban society in bringing 
about that change, he believes that a mind 
power ethic (“think success brings success’) 
that evolved from the New Thought movement 
of the late nineteenth century provided the 
necessary transitional thinking for the con- 
version of our society to its self-centered, com- 
pletely materialistic conception of success. 
Undoubtedly there is much in this book to 
take issue with, but, everything considered, it 
is a sound and suggestive work that merits at- 
tention. What we need now is a comparable 
study of “failure” in our national experience. 
FRANK L. BEACH 
University of San Francisco 


WALTER J. TRATTNER. From Poor Law to Wel- 
fare State: A History of Social Welfare in Amer- 
ica. New York: Free Press. 1974. Pp. xii, 276. 
$9.00. 


From Poor Law to Welfare State is Walter 
Trattner’s effort to synthesize American social 
welfare history, to give social workers a sense 
of tradition, and most important, to resolve 
the frustration of teaching American social wel- - 
fare history without a “textlike” book available. 
Trattner makes no claim to originality— "there 
is little here that is new,” his preface tells us. 
Rather, he has tried to summarize the existing 
literature for students entering the field. 

Let me quickly note that Trattner’s overview 
does not result in a novel line of interpretation; 
those slightly acquainted with the literature 
need not examine this. And T am not certain 
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that practicing social workers will profit from 
the volume; it is too textlike to make for 
interesting reading. The only fair question to 
put to the book is whether those teaching social 
welfare history courses will find it useful to 
assign. 

Certainly Trattner has followed the estab- 
lished guidelines for text writing. The book is 
brief, it has an upbeat tone, progress is at the 
core of the story, and every strong assertion 
is immediately followed by a qualifying para- 
graph. The writing is suffused with “still,” 
“nevertheless,” and “in any event.” As a result, 
the book lacks for flavor. It will not outrage, 
excite, or engage students. But it will give them 
in capsule form highlights of developments in 
social welfare history. 

Trattner’s commitment to an optimistic even- 
handedness turns into formula writing: however 
mixed the motives of those who carried the 
banner of do-goodism, they ultimately furthered 
the course of social welfare in the United 
States. Thus he acknowledges Sydney James’s 
interpretation of Quaker colonial philanthropy 
—not so much humanitarian as concerned 
with internal group solidarity—and then adds: 
“Be that as it may, the Quakers . . . whatever 
their motives, proved enormously helpful in 
times of stress” (p. 33). Or the founders of the 
New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor “no doubt loved the poor 
less than they feared or even hated them” (p. 
64). But “in any event,” they helped lay the 
groundwork for better understanding the “re- 
lationship between dependency and the environ- 
ment” (p. 66). The Charity Organization 
Societies of the late nineteenth century made a 
fetish of organizational rationality, defining the 
problem of poverty more in terms of fraud, in- 
efficiency, and duplicity than economic dislo- 
cations. Still, Trattner notes, they “ultimately 
fostered the development of a broader point of 
view," one that saw “social and economic 
causes of poverty as more pressing than per: 
sonal inadequacy” (p. 91). 

Trattner acknowledges the vast abuses of dis. 
cretion in the operation of the juvenile court, 
that Progressive innovation. The 1967 Supreme 
Court Gault decision ostensibly remedied that, 
however, and "in any event . . . the principle 
of prevention was implicit in the juvenile court 
movement" (p. 111). True, the Widow Pension 
acts did maintain traditional distinctions be- 
tween the worthy and the unworthy poor; 
"nevertheless, the statutes represented a major 
step forward," enabling "many families to re- 
main intact who otherwise would not have 
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been able to do so” (p. 189). Many families? 
The program was administered in so niggardly 
a fashion that "a handful" would be the more 
accurate description. 

In the end, the text is too bland for my 
tastes. I am not persuaded that progress is at 
the heart of social welfare history, and I would 
have preferred a book that took a tougher 
stance toward the incredible gaps between 
rhetoric and reality. Or, for that matter, I could 
in good faith assign a consistent exploration 
of the field along lines more congenial to 
Edward Banfield, where the poor seem more to 
blame for their own misery. At least that might 
have stimulated some vigorous student reactions. 
But others may well disagree here, preferring 
to let the text do the compromising while their 
lectures do the interpreting. For them, Tratt- 
ner's volume will serve well. 

DAVID J. ROTHMAN 
Columbia University 


CHARLES F. CARROLL. The Timber Economy of 
Purilan New England. Providence: Brown Uni- 
versity Press. 1973. Pp. xiii, 221. $12.50. 


"There bave been several recent studies of 
various aspects of the American timber industry, 
but this admirable little volume goes far beyond 
them in the subjects it discusses. It is limited 
pretty much to northern New England in the 
first century of settlement, but, whereas the 
others were concerned largely with forest prod- 
ucts, Carroll branches out into an original and 
stimulating discussion of the impact of the 
forest upon the settlers and then of the settlers 
upon the forest. 

At the outset, forest covered some ninety-five 
per cent of New England's area, with only a 
few openings where,settlement might be easy. 
'The forest primeval had a rather scary effect 
upon the newcomers—almost impenetrable in 
places and a haunt of strange beasts. It was 
only when the easier, open places were taken 
up that the trees themselves were tackled. 

The opening chapter, “The Timber Shortage 
in England," has a doubtful relationship to 
the story. It shows the very widespread role 
of wood in the economy of 1600, with even 
firewood being very scarce. One would expect 
that here was a natural outlet for the American 
woodlands, but, except for naval masts, Eng- 
land imported very little wood from the col 
onies. The answer lay in freight charges, which 
bulked large in the cost of timber. Timber of 
good quality was available from Danzig, Memel, 
and other ports of the Baltic at an average of 
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some nine shillings a ton; from America, the 
rate was some 108 shillings. So the colonists’ 
chief offering was scorned. 

Other outlets were gradually found; first, 
white oak staves were shipped to Madeira and 
the Canaries for wine casks. The great begin- 
ning followed the introduction of sugar into 
Barbados and the other sugar islands after 
1650. The cutting of pine boards for the West 


Indies produced a major onslaught on the © 


forests of northern New England. There the 
story became a political-economic invasion of 
the pine regions, with the big timber merchants 
of Massachusetts invading Maine and, for a 
while, New Hampshire; there were religious 
undertones as well, for the men of the region 
wanted no Calvinist theocracy. 

The forest primeval lasted just about a 
century, by which time over half a million 
acres of woodland had been cleared for farm- 
ing. New England, of course, was not prime 
farmland—every field was full of rocks. There 
was some industry, notably shipbuilding, which 
consumed considerable amounts of wood. Coo- 
perage and tanning also became important. In 
the more settled regions there was talk of con- 
servation of trees, but to the north in Maine, 
which had the sobriquet of the Pine Tree State, 
where there were still plenty of pines, the 
slashing would continue well into the nine- 
teenth century. 

There are two useful appendixes. One in- 
troduces some useful analysis on shipping ton- 
nage and the timber trade. The other contains 
six tables of departures from the port of Bos- 
ton between 1662 and 1717. In every table 
Barbados has a Jong lead over the nearest com- 
petitor with nearly one-third of the tonnage, 
while almost another third was shipped to the 
other sugar islands. 

ROBERT G. ALBION 
Harvard University 


BROOKS MATHER KELLEY. Yale: A History. (The 
Yale Scene. University Series, 3.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1974. Pp. xi, 588. $17.50. 


Brooks Mather Kelley, former university archi- 
vist at Yale, has written this century’s first com- 
plete overview of the history of Yale. It is, in 
most ways, a fairly conventional institutional 
college history that proceeds presidential ad- 
ministration by presidential administration. 
Most informative, suggestive, and beguiling is 
the one chapter that deviates from this pattern 
to discuss the rise of the extracurriculum, in 
which we discover how closely undergraduate 
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life at Yale emulated the competitiveness of the 
contemporary business world and how Yale's 
great unofficial football coach, Walter Camp, 
depended on his wife’s (she was William Gra- 
ham Sumner’s sister) observations of-daily foot- 
ball practice—he held a regular daytime job— 
in directing the team to victory after victory. 
But this history concentrates essentially on ad- 
ministrators, on their relations with trustees, 
alumni, governments, and faculty; on changing 
strategies for coordinating the constituent parts 
of the university; and on the growth and 
perpetuation of the “Yale spirit.” Yale’s intel- 
lectual history is relatively neglected. 

This volume makes a splendid case for the 
often forgotten fact that Yale was an extremely 
innovative institution in the mid-nineteenth 
century under Theodore Dwight Woolsey (1846- 
71). Yale broadened its liberal arts curriculum 
to include requirements in the social sciences, 
modern history, modern languages, and science; 
offered a nonclassical undergraduate degree 
through its new scientific school; and granted 
the first earned Ph.D. degree in the United 
States (1861). In a wise and interesting as- 
sessment Kelley portrays A. Whitney Griswold 
—the volume ends with Griswold’s death in 
1963—as both the instigator of Yale’s “march 
to greatness” and a somewhat narrow, private, 
self-righteous, and stubborn man who perhaps 
too vigorously sought to impose his ideals on 
Yale. 

Kelley’s narrative concentrates on Yale’s ad- 
ministrative, organizational, and financial de- 
fects, yet his conclusions constantly reiterate 
that Yale has been and is “great.” He uses the 
term “greatness” much too vaguely, and his 
understanding of the processes by which a 
university might achieve it seems incomplete. 
He appears at times to equate greatness with 
subordinating the college to the university; yet 
surely one of the reasons Yale remains a dis- 
tinguished university is that it has never allowed 
the needs of graduate and professional educa- 
tion to overshadow its undergraduate mission. 

Kelley seeks throughout to place the univer- 
sity in its social context. Unfortunately he has 
too little space to do this successfully and leaves 
us instead with a number of nagging questions 
about how Yale related to surrounding com- 
munities. What valuation of collegiate educa- 
tion inspired Saybrook’s residents in 1718 to 
hide the college’s library to prevent Yale from 
moving to New Haven? What exactly were the 
needs of the late nineteenth century that Yale's 
conservative curriculum failed to meet? Kelley 
believes alumni pressure on Yale since the Civil 
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War to have been more significant than other 
historians have thought, but he fails to describe 
how the changing postcollege experiences of 
Yale alumni may have influenced their de- 
mands. But in recognizing the influence of 
extrauniversity groups on the development of 
the university, Kelley helps alert us to how 
much more we need to know before we can 
fully understand the development of one of 
the most carefully studied institutions of higher 
learning in America. 

ROBERT L. CHURCH 

Northwestern University 


DAVID FREEMAN HAWKE. Paine. New York: Har- 
per and Row. 1974. Pp. x, 500. $15.00. 


David Hawke regards Thomas Paine as a hedge- 
hog. In politics, it is true, Paine knew only one 
big thing: the folly of monarchies and the wis- 
dom of republics. In religion, too, he had 
essentially only one point to make: the irra- 
tionality of Christianity and the sweet reason- 
ableness of deism. Temperamentally, however, 
Paine was, on Hawke’s own accounting, more 
of a fox than a hedgehog: by turns self-cen- 
tered and considerate of others, indolent and in- 
dustrious, amiable and vindictive, independent- 
minded and eager of acceptance, shrewd and 
impractical, puritanical and convivial, generous 
but something of a free loader. In the end, 
though, as we finish this study of Paine’s stormy 
career, we think of other words: indomitable, 
indestructible, unflappable, unsinkable. 
Hawke's Paine is no wild-eyed radical. 
Though early to propose American indepen- 
dence, quick to support the French Revolution, 
and eager to promote republican revolutions 
in England and elsewhere, he had, as Hawke 
makes clear, a conservative strain in his think- 
ing. He was sensitive to the plight of plain 
people everywhere but enjoyed associating with 
the high and mighty in America and Europe. 
He opposed property qualifications for voting 
but respected property rights. He favored equal- 
ity of opportunity but did not expect equality 
of results. And the radical turn the French 
Revolution took following the execution of 
Louis XVI left him disenchanted. Hawke thinks 
he was really over his head in France. 
Paine’s great contribution, Hawke believes, 
lay in journalism. He wrote about complex 
social and political ideas with “elegant sim- 
plicity” and made them available for the first 
time to the average citizen. He also introduced 
the personal report into journalism, reported 
contemporary events with verve and was pre- 
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scient at times about the trend of events. Pri- 
marily a journalistic gadfly with a genius for 
dramatizing great issues and coining memorable 
phrases, he offended governing elites wherever 
he went. Robespierre’s comment on newsmen 
like Paine: “We ought to proscribe those writers 
as the most dangerous enemies of the country, 
and to circulate an abundance of good litera- 
ture.” 

Hawke's biography is admirable in every re- 
spect: perceptive in the use of sources, felic- 
itously written, critical but compassionate, and 
careful to view Paine in the context of time and 
place. The effort to economize with footnotes is 
the book’s only failure. By omitting superior 
numbers from the text and identifying the 
sources only of quotations, Hawke has made it 
difficult to trace some of the references he 
makes. 

PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 
University of Massachusetts, 
Boston 


JOHN A. NEUENSCHWANDER. The Middle Colonies 
and the Coming of the American Revolution. 
(National University Publications, Series in 
American Studies.) Port Washington, N.Y.: 
Kennikat Press. 1973. Pp. 273. $12.50. 


Dealing with the period from the Coercive Acts 
to the Declaration of Independence, Professor 
Neuenschwander’s book argues that New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware were 
led to greater sectional awareness by the threat 
of independence and opposed a complete break 
with Britain from motives characteristic of their 
section. The author discusses the efforts made 
by Middle Colony leaders in the Continental 
Congress and the colonial assemblies and pro- 
vincial conventions to avoid casting loose from 
the empire. 

The thesis lacks sufficient evidence. The Mid- 
dle Colonies’ leaders did not commonly name 
their section, as Neuenschwander claims is 
characteristic of the “second stage” of sectional 
awareness, The author twice quotes Joseph 
Reed in mention of the Middle Colonies or 
provinces, but no other leader from the four 
colonies is cited. 

The Middle Colonies opposed independence, 
according to Neuenschwander, because their 
leaders distrusted New England’s “imperialism,” 
had prospered within the empire, and possessed 
a “nabob mentality”—believing that their col- 
onies would come to control the empire when 
it matured. Documentation of these motives is 
sparse. The author notes the hostility toward 
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New England manifested by Middle Colony 
leaders, such as John Dickinson, and the opin- 
ions of New England leaders toward the colonies 
to the south. Yet Dickinson was not appealing 
only to the Middle Colonies, and only one 
New Englander is quoted referring specifically 
to the middle provinces. Neuenschwander men- 
tions that Maryland, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina voted with the Middle Colonies against 
important moves toward independence. A com- 
parison of the motives of all these colonies 
might well be drawn here, in light of John M. 
Head's view that culturally heterogeneous col- 
onies with rapid economic development op- 
posed independence. 

The reader will want more discussion and 
evidence. More is needed on the strength and 
influence of the Tories. Older, less significant 
classifications of the factional affiliation of dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress are repro- 
duced; the more appropriate classification of 
John M. Head, in 4 Time to Rend, is only 
summarized in one sentence. The material on 
politics in the four colonies, especially some 
from unpublished Delaware sources, seems more 
useful than the discussions of the activities of 
the Continental Congress, which focus too nar- 
rowly on the issue of independence, 

BENJAMIN H. NEWCOMB 
Texas Tech University 


NATHAN MILLER. Sea of Glory: The Continental 
Navy Fights for Independence, 1775-1783. New 
York: David McKay Company. 1974. Pp. xi, 
558, $12.95. 


This book is the first general history of naval 
operations in the American Revolution to ap- 
pear since Gardner W. Allen and Alfred Thayer 
Mahan published their works in 1913. In spite 
of its subtitle, the book covers far more than 
simply “The Continental Navy Fights for 
Independence, 1775-1783,” for it includes opera- 
tions of the British and French navies, priva- 
teers, and some (not all) of the state navies. In 
twenty-five chapters, it covers all the major 
events from the Grenville plan for naval en- 
forcement of customs regulations in 1763 to 
Rodney’s victory over de Grasse in the Battle 
of the Saintes in 1782, plus many tidbits about 
life in an eighteenth-century man-of-war, It in- 
cludes sixteen pages of good illustrations. 
This book is obviously written for the general 
reader. It generally fills this purpose well, 
though it contains too many minor factual er- 
rors and misleading statements, such as a dis- 
cussion of the layout of a ship of the line in 
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a chapter about the ships of the Continental 
Navy, whose largest vessels were frigates. The 
writing is vivid, if occasionally overblown, and 
usually fun to read. 

For the scholar, however, this is a very frus- 
trating book. Many articles and monographs 
about aspects of the naval side of the American 
Revolution have been written since 1913, and 
Miller has incorporated many of them in di- 
gested form. His knowledge of the mechanics of 
citation and bibliography, however, is imper- 
fect to say the least. Many scholars who read 
this book will find chunks of their own work, 
slightly paraphrased, without benefit of foot- 
note, while others receive full, almost effusive, 
credit. The bibliography is just as inconsistent. 
Some, but not most, periodicals have volume 
numbers, and only a few of the multi-volume 
works are so cited. Nowhere, either in footnotes 
or bibliography, is a manuscript source men- 
tioned, although there is a hint in the introduc- 
tion that some may have been used. Certainly 
one would expect a Washington-based writer 
at least to have looked at the transcripts of 
British Admirals’ dispatches in the Library of 
Congress. 

This is a decent book for the popular read- 
ing shelf, better than most pop books on the 
Revolution. The definitive naval history of the 
American Revolution, however, must await 
completion of the Naval Records of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, whose six fat volumes to date 
have not yet reached 1777. 

NEIL R. STOUT 
University of Vermont 


E. JAMES FERGUSON et al., editors. The Papers 
of Robert Morris, 1781-1784. Volume 1, Feb- 
ruary 7—]uly 3r, 1781. [Pittsburgh:] University 
of Pittsburgh Press. 1973. Pp. xlix, 437. $17.50. 


To historians of Beardian cast, Robert Morris 
(1734-1806) is usually depicted as a sort of evil 
genius, the manipulator of men, money, and the 
machinery of government in ways somehow not 
quite clean. Indeed the eastern Calvinist con- 
tingent of the Confederation Congress saw him 
in that character even then. E. James Ferguson, 
the principal editor of the Morris papers, mani- 
fests this ambivalent attitude toward a man he 
terms “except for George Washington, the na- 
tion’s most influential leader" from 1781 
through 1783. “As a result of his leadership, the 
component elements of the nationalist move- 
ment were united behind a coherent program, 
which combined constitutional change with 
economic reform.” But, says Ferguson, Morris’s 
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program “appealed primarily to the classes of 
the population that had wealth and status.” 
But despite his mixture of awe and distrust of 
Morris, no historian better understands the 
fiscal history of the Revolutionary and Con- 
federation periods than Ferguson. His Power 
of the Purse (1961) stands as a monument of 
clarity in a forest of obscurity. 

This volume exhibits the public Morris— 
little personal correspondence has been found 
and none is included—as he negotiates the un- 
precedented authority over public affairs and 
governmental management he demanded, at- 
tempts to separate his private and public rela- 
tionships, and establishes himself as the director 
of not only the finances of the United States 
but of Pennsylvania as well. The sweep of his 
authority was no greater, however, than that of 
his plans for the new nation. Morris aimed, 
he told John Jay, “to unite the several States 
more closely together in one general Money 
Connection, and indissolubly to attach many 
powerful Individuals to the Cause of our 
Country by the strong Principle of Self Love, 
and the immediate Sense of private interest” 
(p. 287). Morris comes across as a man of great 
energy, tremendous administrative ability, un- 
equalled knowledge of economic, fiscal, and 
commercial principles and practice, and even 
of what passed for integrity in the eighteenth- 
century world of commerce he inhabited. 

Ferguson and his staff have chosen to limit 
publication to those papers relating to Morris’s 
activities as superintendent of finances, a posi- 
tion he held officially from February 20, 1781, 
to November 1, 1784. The chronological limita- 
tions are wise: they make possible the expedi- 
tious publication of the important public papers 
of this earliest and highest of nationalists. Ex- 
ception can be taken, however, to other cri- 
teria of selection. Since the most controversial 
aspect of Morris’s career was his mixing of 
private and public business, individual scholarly 
judgment would be facilitated if the editors had 
been thoroughly inclusive. Why, for instance, 
print a note from John Jay wholly concerned 
with family affairs (p. 98), but omit one from 
a Morris partner in private business, Thomas 
Mumford, that concludes, “I am putting all 
my business out of my own Management and 
care in order to make an Effort to Serve the 
Public" (p. 76)? If saving space was a factor, a 
number of public documents might well have 
been omitted. Should a ten-page report by 
Charles Thompson (pp. 193-202) already in 
print in the Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress or a report on the military hospitals by 
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James Tilton (pp. 323-37) published as a 
pamphlet in 1813 be reprinted here? 

The major shortcoming of the work, however, 
is no fault of the editors, who have made every 
possible effort to locate each of Morris’s widely 
scattered bits of public correspondence. But 
though reproducing or excerpting some 152 
letters, 57 diary entries, and 20 other docu- 
ments, the editors are forced to guess at the 
contents of 107 “letters not found.” In addi- 
tion, the footnotes carry allusion to scores more 
in this category. Thus one is often as much 
intrigued as informed by this collection. Never- 
theless, in the hands of this team of skilled and 
extraordinarily knowledgeable historians the 
series will help clarify the question of how the 
United States solved the most complex prob- 
lem it ever faced—how to finance a war with- 
out an income. 

Without attempting an exhaustive exposition 
of the context of each document, the editorial 
apparatus is a model of thoroughness and 
clarity. ‘The index is adequate and accurate, 
though the Morris entry should be more 
thoughtfully subdivided. The series will be pub- 
lished at the rate of one or two volumes a year, 
and it will comprise about sixteen when com- 
pleted. 

' CHRISTOPHER COLLIER 
University of Bridgeport 


DOLORES A. GUNNERSON. The Jicarilla Apaches: 
A Study in Survival. DeKalb: Northern Illinois 
University Press. 1974. Pp. xv, 326. $12.50. 


Lacking a dramatic history of confrontation 
with the government, the Jicarilla Apaches have 
received only passing attention from historians 
and only slightly more from anthropologists, but 
as anthropologist Dolores Gunnerson demon- 
strates, they have an extremely interesting past. 
Utilizing the tools of archeology, ethnography, 
and history, Gunnerson has attempted to piece 
together an ethnohistorical account of the 
Jicarillas during the Spanish period in the 
Southwest that emphasizes the gradual amal- 
gamation of Apachean groups and also cultural 
survival. 

Gunnerson postulates that the Cuartelejo and 
the Paloma Apaches, who lived in semisedentary 
farming villages while also relying heavily upon 
the buffalo for subsistence, came from the Dis- 
mal River archeological complex in the Central 
Plains. Pressure from enemy tribes caused them 
to join the Carlana Apaches and to migrate to 
the fringes of Spanish settlements in New 
Mexico where they were on friendly terms with 
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the Spaniards and the Pueblo Indians. Pres- 
sured by other tribes and also by Spanish desires 
to settle them around a mission, they drifted 
south to Texas and Coahuila where they were 
called Lipiyanes and Llaneros. Eventually Span- 
ish activity against other Apache groups caused 
the Llaneros to return to New Mexico where 
by 1800 they claimed to be part of the Jicarillas 
who had remained in the mountains near Taos. 
The Mountain Jicarillas, despite close contact 
with the Pueblos and the Spaniards, demon- 
strated an ability to adapt to changing condi- 
tions but preserved the core of their culture. 
Although the evidence is not conclusive, and 
undoubtedly some scholars will reject this ap- 
proach, Gunnerson has presented a viable in- 
terpretation of Jicarilla history, Moreover, her 
study effectively relates the impact of other 
tribes, the influence of changing Spanish 
Indian policies caused by the threat of the 
Comanches and the international situation 
upon the bands that eventually became known 
as the Jicarillas. Although the organization of 
the book is occasionally somewhat awkward, and 
the author is too willing to include long quota- 
tions, this is a useful interpretation of Jicarilla 
history before 1800. It is an"example, also, of 
the value of combining ethnographical and 
historical research. 
RICHARD N. ELLIS 
University of New Mexico 


D. H. MEYER. The Instructed Conscience: The 
Shaping of the American National Ethic. Re- 
print; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1974. Pp. xiv, 220. $3.95. 


There is probably no group in American philo- 
sophical and cultural history less well understood 
than the numerous minister-philosophers in 
America’s burgeoning colleges during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Meyer is 
knowledgeable about what has been written 
about this group, both by philosophers and his- 
torians, and adds his share to an understanding 
of its role and importance in American intel- 
lectual history. 

Meyer considers a small subset of the group, 
the members of which, he thinks, as teachers 
and authors of textbooks in moral philosophy, 
were influential in shaping a national ethic. He 
mainly considers Francis Wayland, Asa Mahan, 
Charles Grandison Finney, Archibald Alex- 
ander, Francis Bowen, Mark Hopkins, Noah 
Porter, and James McCosh. He realizes that 
theologically and even ethically this subgroup 
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is a hodgepodge but believes that the members 
of the group had these important characteristics 
in common: they taught moral philosophy and 
wrote textbooks and as a group helped shape 
(or reflect, or both?) an isomorph of Victorian 
morality in the United States. In America, as 
in Britain, this Victorian moralism amounted 
to a secularization of religious piety and de- 
votion and acted as a bridge between the wholly 
theological ethics of earlier years and-the com- 
pletely secularized ethics of later years. 

- Meyer's generalizations are necessarily quite 
general, since the members of his subgroup 
have so little in common. (Strictly speaking, they 
did not even have textbook writing in moral 
philosophy in common, since Finney’s moral 
philosophy appeared in his Systematic Theol- 
ogy.) Even though Meyer’s large-scale generaliza- 
tions have value, they are not really as interest- 
ing as the issues that divided these people, 
knowledge of which gives us the real flavor of 
the age. Happily Meyer’s book contains some 
analyses of this sort, but more detailed ones are 
needed. Meyer covers too many topics and 
issues for a short book. He neatly contrasts 
Alexander’s Old Light views on determinism 
with the New Light and Unitarian views of 
other members of the group and also contrasts 
clearly the intuitionism of Wayland and Mahan 
with the teleological views of Finney. But we 
need to know more about this Edwards-Finney 
teleological view than Meyer tells us. Is it 
really a variant of utilitarianism, as Mahan ar- 
gued vigorously, or is it neither wholly tele- 
ological nor deontological but a mixture of both? 
The latter is true, I believe; it is teleological 
because “right” is derived from “good,” but it 
is deontological, because acts are not right or 
wrong independent of intentions. Meyer dis- 
cusses Oberlin “Perfection,” which is fine, but 
fails to distinguish between the Finney-Cochran 
view and Mahan’s view, which was Wesleyan in 
nature and accounted for his eventual switch 
from the Congregational to the Methodist 
Church. 

EDWARD H. MADDEN 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


JAMES F. HOPKINS ef al., editors. The Papers of 
Henry Clay. Volume 5, Secretary of State, 1826. 
[Lexington:] University Press of Kentucky. 1973. 
Pp. viii, 1096. $20.00. 


Throughout 1826 Clay’s correspondence re- 
mains predominantly optimistic, yet the year 
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was.for him one of frustration. The Panama 
Congress, from which he had high hopes of 
hemispheric unity, met with bitter partisan and 
sectional opposition and led to a bloodless duel 
with John Randolph. Out of it, however, came 
what is perhaps Clay’s greatest state paper, his 
detailed instructions to the U.S. commissioners. 
While the secretary’s energies turned toward 
Latin America and domestic politics, relations 
with Great Britain deteriorated visibly, al- 
though Clay seems still unperturbed when he 
accepted Rufus King’s resignation as minister 
in May. His instructions to King’s successor, Al- 
bert Gallatin, reviewing all points at issue be- 
tween the two countries, is another state paper 
of prime importance, though, again, its major 
objectives—settlement of the Northeast boun- 
dary dispute, free navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, and the opening of the British West 
Indies to American trade—were not realized. 
The activities of the maladroit Poinsett in 
Mexico, provided yet another problem for the 
secretary, while the long controversy with 
France over spoliation claims was just begin- 
ning. 

On the domestic front Clay continued 
throughout this second year of the Adams ad- 
ministration to act as though he were in fact 
an unofficial prime minister and party leader. 
In the interest of harmony he rejected the old 
labels of Federalist and Jeffersonian Republi- 
can, arguing that there existed only two par- 
ties—the Administration and the Opposition, 
more popularly National Republican and Jack- 
sonian or Democratic. The party he strove to 
build was basically conservazive, favoring a 
strong central government and tending to rely 
on the alliance of East and West that had 
secured Adams's election. He continued to dis- 
pense patronage with a view to perpetuating 
the administration and strengthening the Na- 
tional Republicans at state and local levels, but 
it was not enough. The defection of Amos 
Kendall's Kentucky Argus, which began attack- 
ing Adams in the fall, and lost its public print- 
ing in consequence, was surely a straw in the 
wind, but there is little indication in these 
papers that Clay realized the extent of his de- 
feat. He continued to believe, to the end of 
the year, that his newly forged party was win- 
ning the off-year clections, when in fact it was 
being soundly beaten. He seems not to have 
realized that the old New England Federalists, 
with their merchant constituency, were not yet 
ready to embrace the tariff, while the old Jef- 
fersonians still distrusted Adams. 
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The editors continue and expand upon the 
practice introduced in the preceding volume of 
abstracting or summarizing many routine docu- 
ments, and their judgment as to what is to be 
printed in full is excellent. Like its predeces- 
sors, this volume is rich in source materials for 
the period covered, illuminating not only the 
conduct of foreign relations but also the inner 
workings and strivings of the Adams adminis- 
tration. 

‘ CHARLES M. WILTSE 
Dartmouth College 


RUSSEL BLAINE NYE. Society and Culture in 
America, 1830-1860. (The New American Na- 
tion Series.) New York: Harper and Row. 1974. 
Pp. xiv, 432. $10.00. 


Can one write a cultural history of the United 
States for the years 1830-60 and pay little or 
no attention to such customary topics as de- 
mocracy and the common man, the aggressive 
pursuit of gain, the distribution of wealth, man- 
ners, the home, city life and rapid urbaniza- 
tion, the routines of farm life, even Andrew 
Jackson? Russel B. Nye has accomplished this 
near miracle in his most recent publication. 
His book deserves appraisal, however, not on 
what he has left out but rather on what he has 
set out to do. 

Faced with a thirty-year time period and the 
overwhelming abundance of amorphous ma- 
terial comprehended under social and cultural 
history, Nye seeks to give it meaningful form 
in his book by focusing attention on the “de- 
velopment of [four] key American ideas and 
institutions”: nationalism, the sense of mission, 
romanticism, and progress. Along with these 
central ideas he stresses the rage for reform— 
except in the South—directing attention espe- 
cially to peace, poverty and vice, prison reform, 
the care of the insane, temperance, the status 
of women, utopian experiments, and slavery. 
All this Nye develops interestingly and per- 
suasively in his first two chapters. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
topics usually covered under cultural history. 
Some, like the three chapters devoted to litera- 
ture and art—nearly one-third of the book—do 
not always fit as nicely into the author’s frame 
of reference as the reader—and probably the 
author, too—would wish. For the most part the 
ground covered in this area is familiar territory, 
but the treatment, though breaking little new 
ground, appears surprisingly fresh and up to 
date. Of course in summarizing so much ma- 
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terial over three decades, the writer can hardly 
avoid some passages that read like an annotated 
bibliography—a pitfall that through skillful 
handling Nye ordinarily, though not invariably, 
avoids. Of the other topics treated I found such 
sections as those on medicine and technology 
well-executed summaries of material not readily 
obtainable elsewhere. 

Along with his earlier volume Cultural Life 
of the New Nation, 1776-1830 (1960), Nye has 
now completed a remarkably fine guide to 
American civilization covering more than eighty 
years of our cultural history. In this recent book 
he does not hesitate to reach back to the earlier 
years or to look forward beyond 1860 when 
some advantage is to be gained. On the whole 
this is the useful, workmanlike product ex- 
pected from this seasoned scholar. 

GEORGE ROGERS TAYLOR 
Amherst College 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES. Revolution and Ro- 
manticism. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press. 1974. Pp. viii, 487. 
$15.00. 


This book forms the central panel of a triptych 
between O Strange New World: American Cul- 
ture—The Formative Years (1964) and The Age 
of Energy: Varieties of American Experience, 
1865-1915 (1971). All three works have the vast 
perspectives and the humane foreground de- 
tail of the Hudson River school landscapes, of 
which Professor Jones has written with such 
sympathy. Like the first two, this latest volume 
is perhaps, as he says, “not for specialists,” but 
both the specialist and the general reader will 
find here good writing and stimulation. 

This trio of studies has purposed to examine 
“the complex problem of the relationships in 
art and thought between the New World, more 
particularly the United States, and the Old.” 
“The essential matter of history,” Jones postu- 
lated in O Strange New World, “is not what 
happened but what people thought and said 
about it"—in this case, the operative ideas that 
have guided and expressed Western cultural 
development, particularly in the United States. 
The exploration ranges over a wide landscape. 
O Strange New World examined from 1492 to 
about 1830 the relationships of diverse Euro- 
pean intellectual and artistic movements to 
both of the Americas. The Age of Energy in- 
vestigated many aspects of American culture be- 
tween 1863 and 1915 besides its dynamism. 
And the present volume, encompassing, with 
necessarily some overlapping, the years 1763 to 
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1861, goes beyond its title, for the first 150 
pages establish a point of departure in a defini- 
tion of eighteenth-century society and culture, 
the Enlightenment, sensibility, and neoclas- 
sicism. The investigation spans the Atlantic 
and passes beyond the history of ideas to po- 
litical, social, and economic history, to the his- 
tory of philosophy, religion, literature and the 
other arts, to analyses of individual writings, 
and to a good deal of intellectual biography. 

Inevitably even so learned and encyclopedic 
a- scholar as Professor Jones cannot hope to 
control rigorously all the details of so vast a 
panorama. The specialist may find incidental 
factual errors (Rousseau's Confessions, part 1, 
was published not four years before his death 
[p. 235], but four years after); he may be sur- 
prised at failures to refer to certain secondary 
studies (as an authoritative interpreter of the 
French Revolution, should not R. R. Palmer 
be cited for his monumental Age of Demo- 
cratic Revolution rather than for his earlier 
Twelve Who Ruled [p. 299]?); and he may 
wish for qualifications of some of the neces- 
sarily summary interpretations of certain writ- 
ers. 

Such lapses are not serious, however, for 
Jones aims to interpret rather than to be au- 
thoritative or exhaustive: The essential value 
of the book lies in its articulation of the two 
great simultaneous cultural phenomena, revo- 
lution and romanticism. The latter he does 
not attempt to define in its totality, but he 
finds its essential characteristic the expression 
of “a new formula for the individual—le moi 
romantique.” He quite rightly, I think, sees 
that one runs into a “confusing chronological 
and thematic puzzle” if one tries to define the 
relationship between the two in “linear,” that 
is, causal or chronological, terms. True, “there 
is a frequent connection between the revolu- 
tionary spirit and the spirit of romanticism.” 
Yet romanticism, as identified, predated revo- 
lution in the Rousseauism of the 1760s, and 
the American Revolution, and likewise the 
French in its initial and final stages, was domi- 
nated by leaders certainly representative of the 
rationalistic “high eighteenth century.” Coun- 
terrevolutionaries like Chateaubriand were ro- 
mantics. Clearly, “there can be revolutions 
without romanticism and romanticism with 
revolution.” Jones’s point, if I read him ac- 
curately, is that it was romanticism that pro- 
vided the justification of revolution: “There 
cannot be citizenship unless there is man, and 
the rights of man is a phrase essentially with- 
out meaning unless one believes, as the ro- 
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mantics did, that each human being is more 
than the totality of his own history.” 
DURAND ECHEVERRIA 
Brown University 


CAROL E. HOFFECKER. Wilmington, Delaware: 
Portrait of an Industrial City, 1830-1910. [Char- 
lottesville:] University Press of Virginia, for the 
Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation. 1974. Pp. 
“xvi, 187. 


Carol E. Hoffecker, assistant professor of history 
at the University of Delaware, has written a 
concise and interesting account of the indus- 
trialization of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Urban historians often state that the process 
of urbanization is accompanied by declining 
community spirit, with negative results upon 
social institutions. Professor Hoffecker's. thesis 
is that this position is not always true. She con- 
cludes that as the city of Wilmington became 
urbanized, its communal and social institutions 
were enhanced. The author believes that Wil 
mington's business leaders were instrumental 
in fostering a communal spirit. 

After a brief introduction telling of Wil- 
mington's founding and growth in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, the author starts her analysis in 1830 
when Wilmington was a grain processing and 
distribution center. At that time Wilmington 
had a weak municipal government and few 
social institutions. Industrialization transformed 
the city, however. Its social fabric was changed. 
Independent artisans and merchants no longer 
dominated the town. Instead, factory workers 
became the largest occupational category in 
Wilmington's economy. 

From 1840 until 1900 Wilmington's economy 
was predominantly industrial, focused around 
railroad-car construction, shipbuilding, carriage 
making, and iron founding. During this period 
the people of Wilmington organized many pub- 
lic and private institutions suzh as the public 
school system, churches, and charitable insti- 
tutions. Municipal services, such as the building 
of parks and sewers, improved living condi- 
tions. 

Wilmington was fortunate in having its 
wealthy families remain within the city and not 
flee to the suburbs. This forced them into a 
commitment to improve the city's quality of 
life and helped foster a spirit of cooperation 
that made nineteenth-century Wilmington a 
liveable industrial city. The city was also blessed 
in that strikes and labor violence were rare. 

The book's main weakness is the omission of 
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urban politics during the period studied. How- 
ever, the high-quality illustrations, the author's 
lucid style, and her interesting thesis make 
this a valuable contribution to the field of 
urban history. 

ROBERT J. WECHMAN 
New School for Social Research 


WALTER M. MERRILL, editor. The Letters of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. Volume 3, No Union with 
Slaveholders, 1841-1849. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 


1973. Pp. xxiii, 719. $30.00. 


With this volume we now have approximately 
half the Garrison letters in published form. This 
in itself is welcome. Moreover, Walter Merrill 
has done an extraordinarily valuable job of 
editing. He and his staff have indefatigably 
sought out information on all of Garrison’s 
references to names, meetings, events, and Bib- 
lical and literary passages. 

The editorial notes are largely informative 
rather than interpretive, even more so than the 
first two volumes; and this allows Garrison to 
stand on his own without too much subjective 
commentary. In addition the notes are a fine 
biographical guide to the antislavery move- 
ment. (Incidentally, an analysis of the men and 
women abolitionists mentioned in Garrison’s 
letters further discredits the status-dislocation 
thesis popular a decade ago.) It would have 
been much more work for the editor, but the 
collection would have been measurably im- 
proved with the addition of a subject index 
and at several junctures condensed versions of 
the letters to which Garrison was replying. 

There are 287 letters, all (outside of the ap- 
pendix) in chronological order. Yet they fit 
relatively well into five general categories, 
which Merrill introduces with short essays. The 
years 1841-49 saw Garrison struggling to main- 
tain the American Anti-Slavery Society after 
damaging schisms, formulating the idea of dis- 
union, traveling on his British Mission, fol- 
lowed closely by a mission. to the western 
American states, and involved in the anti-Sab- 
bath controversy. 

Unfortunately the essays are unimaginative 
and sometimes misleading. Merrill’s contention 
that Garrison’s lack of interest in the Northamp- 
ton Community, even while visiting there, 
“demonstrated clearly that he was a man of 
action, not a social philosopher” (p. 119), is 
an example of a single-case generalization, is 
contradicted by most of Garrison's career, in- 
cluding letters in this collection, and is a non 
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sequitur. Merrill also implies that nonresistance 
was an “extraneous reform” in relation to Gar- 
rison’s “ultra views on abolition” (p. 540). 
Lewis Perry has indeed shown that Garrison 
and many of his followers were sometimes con- 
fused about whether they were pursuing abo- 
litionism as a secular reform or as part of a 
millennial nonresistance movement, but there 
was always an intimate, organic connection be- 
tween the two ideas. This is certainly true for 
the period covered by these letters. Garrison 
wrote, for example, on October i, 1844, “I 
rejoice . . . that the cause of non-resistance is 
gaining new adherents continually, through the 
radical character of the anti-slavery movement." 
And throughout the 1840s Garrison's strictures 
against the Liberty party were at least par- 
tially based on the fact that political abolition- 
ism was a form of coercion, and thus it was a 
violation of nonresistance. 

In any case the letters here are well edited 
and relatively unencumbered, and readers will 
be able to make their own judgments. 

GERALD SORIN 
State University of New York, 
College at New Paltz 


ROBERT E. MAY. The Southern Dream of a Carib- 
bean Empire, 1854-1861. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press. 1973. Pp. x, 286. 
$10.00. 


Although the origins of the Civil War in slavery 
economics and politics have been vigorously 
raked over in recent years, the aggravation of 
the sectional conflict by promoters of pro and 
antislavery foreign policies continued to be 
neglected. Surely the time must come when 
general histories, especially college texts, will 
give, if not equal space, at least fair place to 
the roots of disunion in the North-South split 
over foreign policy during the fifties. 

The resentment of many Southerners against 
the failure of the United States government to 
annex all of Mexico, Nicaragua, and especially 
Cuba was more bitter than historians have 
realized. Robert E. May's book proves’ that. 
He explores the width and depth of Southern 
desire to turn. American expansion southward 
and to take territories that would add political 
power to the slave states and enrich the South- 
ern economy. He finds interesting evidence of 
minority opposition to this program even in the 
South, and he pays attention to the crucial re- 
fusal of the Lincoln Republicans to compro- 
mise their opposition in the winter of 1860-61, 
when the only alternative was secession. 
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May has done most with the kind of ma- 
terial that is hardest to explore—obscure as 
well as famous Southern newspapers—which 
he oddly fails to list in his bibliography. These 
and the many collections of personal papers he 
searched prove that the hope for a tropical 
empire was a large component of the Southern 
drive for power inside or outside the Union. 

That is the chief argument of the book. A 
secondary argument is that the program of 
southward expansion was widespread nationally 
until 1854 when it became almost exclusively 
Southern. Aiming to prove that Manifest Des- 
tiny became what he calls "Sectional Destiny" 
in that year, the author minimizes Southern 
interest in Cuban annexation, which probably 
dominated the movement, from the Treaty 
of Guadalupe to 1854. He describes how Nar- 
ciso López turned to the South for support 
of his filibuster expeditions to Cuba but does 
not explore the proslavery interests of John 
L. O'Sullivan, the New York leader of the fili- 
busters. La Verdad, the Spanish-English news- 
paper of the proslavery Cuban exiles published 
in New York beginning in 1848, is not men- 
tioned. . 

Conversely, May undervalues his own account 
of Northern commercial interests in Nicaragua 
after 1854. He is convincing on the point that 
after William Walker, as dictator of Nicaragua, 
quarreled with Cornelius Vanderbilt, his resto- 
ration of slavery in Nicaragua was calculated 
to win Southern support for his ventures. But 
he argues that the many Northern Democratic 
politicians who supported southward expansion 
did not support extension of slavery into the 
Caribbean islands and Central America. Here 
he is on shaky ground. In Cuba, above all, the 
Freeport Doctrine meant perpetuation of.slav- 
ery in case of annexation, and Stephen A. Doug- 
las always supported annexation of Cuba. 

These arguments by May suit his wish to 
confine proslavery foreign policy rather strictly 
to the South. As in the fight over expansion 
of slavery inside the Union, so in the conflict 
over foreign policy, Southern militants had the 
support of important Northern leaders and 
newspapers. May's evidence that some Northern 
Democrats avoided tropical expansion when it 
became "too entwined with the issue of slavery" 
(p. 180) is not as impressive as, for example, 
Stephen A. Douglas's—he of the Freeport Doc 
trine—proposing to Alexander Stephens, after 
Lincoln's election, that Mexico enter the Union 
as a slave state (surely he meant more than one 
slave state) if tlie South agreed not to secede. 

The trouble is that slavery embarrassed all 
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but the toughest fire-eaters most of the time 
and their Northern friends just about all the 
time. One’ private admission of the proslavery 
motive balances and overbalances a hundred 
public protestations of other, more pleasant 
motives. 

Narratives of the American moves to grab 
off tropical territories between the Mexican 
War and the Civil War are in the general his- 
tories of Allan Nevins and others. May has 
done a great deal to work cut the meanings 
of the strange story. For that he deserves full 
credit. It is no discredit to his valuable book 
to.say that more remains to be done. 

BASIL RAUCH 
Barnard College, 
Columbia University 


GERALD S. HENIG. Henry Winter Davis: Antebel- 
lum and Civil War Congressman from Mary- 
land. New York: Twayne Publishers. 1973. Pp. 


332. $7.50. 


Based in part on newly discovered papers in 
the Samuel F. du Pont Collection, Professor 
Henig has written a commendable, definitive 
biography of Maryland's tempestuous congress- 
man,:Henry Winter Davis, who was a Whig, a 
Know-Nothing, a Bell Democrat, and finally, 
a Republican Unconditional Unionist. Davis 
blamed the Civil War on slave-owning, aristo- 
cratic Democrats but he refused to join the 
Républicans until after the war started. He 
sought a position in Lincoln's cabinet and 
blamed his unsuccessful attempt, as well as his 
failure to regain a congressional seat until 1863, 
on his hated Maryland rival, former Democrat 
Montgomery Blair. 

There are some surprising disappointments 
in the book. Henig never fully explains Davis's 
intense, growing hostility toward Lincoln, al- 
though the latter wooed him with patronage 
and in private talks. Curiously, Henig never 
mentions that Davis chairec the important 
Committee on.Rebellious States, nor does he 
recount the Marylander's efforts to undermine 
the Navy Department as part of the executive- 
legislature struggle. Most disappointing is his 
failure to provide an adequate background for 
the Wade-Davis Bill and Davis's use of the Con- 
stitutional guarantee of a republican govern- 
ment in the states as Congress's attempt to off 
set Lincoln's military reconstruction. He also 
leaves doubts as to. why the Wade-Davis Mani- 
festo proved to be so disastrous to the advo- 
cates of black equality and civilian control of 
Southern occupation. 
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Henig, however, dissects Davis in a concise, 
well-written book that contributes to our un- 
derstanding of Maryland politics, Republican 
party leadership, and the mixed motivation of 
an opportunistic, antislavery, border-state poli- 
tician. Happily, he does not stereotype the 
Radicals or Davis. Henig portrays him as a 
powerful, unpredictable leader who feared that 
the Union would be restored as it had been. 

Davis's death in 1865 leaves the reader 
with the same question as Lincoln’s earlier as- 
sassination—how far would either man have 
been willing to go to impose a militarily won 
social revolution on a war-weary, confused peo- 
ple? 

MARVIN R. CAIN 
University of Missouri— 
Rolla 


D. P. CROOK. The North, the South, and the 
Powers, 1861-1865. New York: John Wiley and 


Sons. 1974. Pp. x, 405. $11.95. 


Interest in American Civil War diplomacy has 
in recent times produced so many specialized 
analyses and perceptive interpretations that the 
time seemed ripe for a synthesis of them. D. P. 
Crook, an Australian historian, not only ac- 
complishes this feat, he also focuses more 
sharply than has ever been done before on the 
international ramifications of this war. He is 
primarily concerned with the interplay be- 
tween the powers, particularly Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, and the long-term con- 
sequences of the ultimate fate of the Federal 
Union as seen by their contemporary leaders. 
Though agreeing with the prevailing view that 
Great Britain played the key role among the 
major powers concerned with the future of 
America, an integral part in its international 
economic system for the promotion of Britain’s 
prosperity, Crook does not underestimate the 
important effect of potential Russo-American 
cooperation on the policies of France and Eng- 
land. 

In his masterful synthesis the author illus- 
trates how the cause of the Union benefited 
from “the unprincipled egotism that is the soul 
of European diplomacy,” as well as from cer- 
tain coincidental developments in the world at 
large. Significantly, the Civil War coincided 
with major power shifts in Europe and with 
far-reaching advances in naval technology, mat- 
ters of vital concern to all powers. Crook de- 
velops these concerns and their impact in the 
context of Atlantic history. His discussion of 
all aspects that affected the policy decisions of 
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the powers gives new meaning to many well- 
known facts. 

In his overall perspective of the Civil War 
and its consequences, Crook comes to the con- 
clusion that as a result of Europe's uncertain 
“neutrality” during this war America "has 
tened the process of economic and cultural dis- 
engagement" from Europe. Its relationship with 
Britain and France in the decades following 
the Civil War reflected the strains caused by 
the maritime powers during the war. But while 
the end of the war reawakened America’s 
sense of “Manifest Destiny and Mission,” iron- 
ically, Congress and the public lost their ap- 
petite for expansionist policies, and the suc- 
cessful defense of republican institutions in the 
United States did not give heightened impetus 
to republican sentiments in Europe. Indeed the 
legacy of this war to European politics was of 
very limited scope. This stimulating scholarly 
book deserves to be read widely. 

HENRY BLUMENTHAL 
Ruigers University 


DAVID EDWIN HARRELL, JR. The Social Sources of 
Division in the Disciples of Christ, 1865-1900. 
(A Social History of the Disciples of Christ, 
volume 2.) Atlanta: Publishing Systems. 1973. 


Pp. xi, 458. $19.95. 


Serving as a sequel to a similar volume on the 
antebellum period, this book seeks to develop 
an account of “what Disciples thought and did 
about social issues” (p. ix) from 186% to 1900. 
Organizing his material into broad topics that 
fall within the designated time period, some 
of the chapters seem quite conventional in sub- 
ject matter—the response of Disciples to urban- 
ization, organized labor, the Social Gospel— 
while others delve much more enticingly into 
such topics as black Disciples, pacifism, ‘and 
law and order. Harrell’s book is important in 
part because it discusses a denomination that 
embraced both North and South and reflected 
the social complexities of two still very diver- 
gent sections of the country. He sees divisions 
created by the Civil War still serving as ex- 
tremely powerful determinants in the lives of 
Disciples in the postwar period. He also views 
class distinctions as central to any understand- 
ing of the response of Disciples to pressing 
social issues. Indeed it is: the emerging middle- 
class, liberal outlook of increasing numbers of 
Disciples that seems at the heart of many social 
tensions in the denomination at the end of the 
century. Thus according to Harrell, sociological 
factors, not religious norms, determined ulti- 
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mately how most Disciples responded to indus- 
trialism and an ever-increasing secularism in 
American society. Almost three decades ago 
Henry May, in his Protestant Churches and In- 
dustrial America, sketched a similar conclusion, 
but Harrell’s comprehensive and detailed anal- 
ysis provides much new and interesting cor- 
roborative evidence at the denominational level. 

I feel, however, that Harrell has downplayed 
far too much theological and specifically re- 
ligious emphases as influences on the social 
attitudes of Disciples. There is little or no dis- 
cussion of the theological debates that accom- 
panied the rise of the Social Gospel and served 
as a primary justification for increasingly lib- 
eralized social attitudes for a large minority of 
Disciples. Moreover, a consideration of the au- 
thor’s subject within the broader constraints 
of evangelical Protestantism would have made 
his discussion of Disciples’ attitudes toward “be- 
nevolence” and the special problem of “mo- 
rality” (both major concerns of all evangel- 
icals) much more meaningful. 

One also senses all too often the need for 
deeper analysis and summation of data to ac- 
company and perhaps even occasionally to re- 
place the frequently long narrative and factu- 
ally oriented passages of the book. The last 
chapter serves effectively as a broad summary 
and overview, but similar analytical passages 
would enhance other sections (chs. 10 and 12, 
for example) where more specific topics are 
considered. In any case, Harrell’s solid though 
somewhat plodding study provides us with all 
the detailed information we now need to con- 
firm again the capture of American Protestant 
Christianity by the surrounding secular culture 
in the late nineteenth century. 

JAMES FINDLAY 
University of Rhode Island 


ROBERT M. UTLEY. Frontier Regulars: The 
United States Army and the Indian, 1866- 
1891. (The Wars of the United States.) New 
York: Macmillan Publishing Company. 1973. 
Pp. xv, 462. $12.95. | 
In his second contribution to the Wars of the 
United States series, Robert Utley completes the 
descriptive narrative of the frontier army. In 
The Sword of the Republic, Francis Prucha 
traced frontier military activities from 1783 to 
1846; in Frontiersmen in Blue, Utley carried 
the story through the Civil War; and in this 
volume, he treats the last twenty-five years of 
frontier warfare. 

Writing in dispassionate tones, the author is 
concerned primarily with strategy, specific tac- 
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tics, and engagements. By including short, but 
incisive descriptions of military organization, 
weapons, equipment, and military life on the 
frontier, he meets the requirements of tra- 
ditional military history. While Utley intro- 
duces no new themes and refrains from em- 
bellishing older ones, he adds fresh insight into 
the workings of a “peacetime” army at war. 

William Tecumseh Sherman’s postwar army 
was beset by a host of internal and external 
problems that served to frustrate both plan- 
ning and performance. Describing the efforts 
to overcome them, Utley displays considerable 
organizational and writing skill. His assessment 
of the army strikes a balance between the 
heroic stereotype urged by the military and the 
“ugly” stereotype framed by nineteenth-century 
humanitarians. In his objective appraisal, Utley 
finds that the frontier army was an admixture 
of “wisdom and stupidity, humanity and bar- 
barism, selfless dedication and mindless indif- 
ference, achievement and failure, triumph and 
tragedy.” He suggests that the soldiers were 
neither “agents of empire” nor a “barbaric 
band of butchers.” Rather, he portrays the 
frontier army as a “conventional military force 
trying to control, by conventional military 
methods, a people that did not behave like 
a conventional enemy and, indeed, quite often 
was not an enemy at all.” 

Controversial interpretations are not avoided, 
but inexplicably, Utley failed to add a con- 
cluding chapter wherein he might have ex- 
plored more fully some of the major implica- 
tions of frontier warfare. The rationale that 
military actions were prompted by impulses 
to civilize and not to exterminate is sound, but 
the descriptions of many campaigns suggest 
that the process came dangerausly close to the 
“destroy to save” attitudes that surfaced in our 
most recent military conflict. The concept of 
total war, with attendant killing of women and 
children, is not excused by Utley, but it is ra- 
tionalized beyond both reason and the author's 
evidence. The additional chapter would have 
allowed him to buttress his claim that the army 
was becoming more professional and to examine 
the transitional nature of the closing years of 
his study. Too, many of the problems present 
in 1866 were still with the army when it en- 
tered its conventional war with Spain, and a 
summary account of them would have been 
helpful. 

While this well-written and thoroughly re- 
searched book contains much evidence that will 
be familiar to scholars in the field, all will 
welcome the marshalling of that evidence in 
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one book. Both the breadth and depth of Ut- 
ley's research are impressive, and his ability to 
make coherent the many disparate elements 
that constituted military action against, and 
national policy toward, the Indian will be ap- 
preciated by scholars and lay readers alike. 

H. DUANE HAMPTON 

University of Montana 


LAURA WOOD ROPER, FLO: 4 Biography of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press. 1973. Pp. xvii, 555. $15.00. 


It has been half a century since a major biog- 
raphy of Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr. has ap- 
peared. This superb new work sheds light where 
the old one (by F. L. Olmsted, Jr. and Theo- 
dore Kimball) is least satisfactory—the develop- 
ment of Olmsted's personal and professional 
life in the years before he became a great 
landscape architect. Mrs. Roper was given com- 
plete access to the rich collection of Olmsted 
family papers (now deposited in the Library of 
Congress) Several highly professional analyses 
of Olmsted's landscape designs have appeared 
recently, and Roper wisely chose not to go 
over that same ground again. FLO is a more 
personal work. It presents in striking detail 
Olmsted's many careers and interests that con- 
nect him with reform movements from the 1840s 
to the 189os. From an early age Olmsted re- 
garded himself as a social philosopher and re- 
former; but it took him forty-two years to settle 
on landscape architecture as the ultimate ex- 
pression of that commitment. 

Born in Hartford in 1822 and raised in very 
comfortable surroundings, the young Olmsted 
was restless and ill trained. Fortunately his father 
often financed and always encouraged young 
Frederick through abortive careers as a mer- 
chant, farmer, journalist, editor, public admin- 
istrator (for the U.S. Sanitary Commission), and 
business manager. While friends like Charles 
Loring Brace moved directly into reformist vo- 
cations, Olmsted was unable and/or unwilling 
to commit himself to a single career. His ap- 
pointment to the Central Park superintendency 
came by pure chance,.and he tried two more 
jobs before returning full time to landscape 
work. 

Career fluidity being common in the nine- 
teenth century, Olmsted did not suffer by shift- 
ing from one profession to another. An intelli- 
gent and hard-driving man, he built a solid 
record of achievement that kept opening new 
doors. Whether traveling in the Old South 
as a reporter, negotiating publishing contracts 
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in England, or managing a gold mine on the 
California frontier, Olmsted was a sharp ob- 
server of the physical and human environment. 
Over the years he developed a reflexive sense 
of order and organization in all that he saw 
and heard. Artistic sensitivity aside, he was a 
brilliant administrator and perceptive politi- 
cian—traits that proved essential in turning 
“gardening” into the respected profession of 
landscape architecture. 

No previous work has so clearly detailed 
the thirty-four-year struggle waged by Olmsted 
to defend the integrity of the Central Park 
Plan against the encroachments of New York 
politicians (Tammany bosses and reformers 
alike). Like most landscape architects, Olmsted 
sadly reported that his plans were “constantly 
and everywhere arrested, wrenched, mangled 
and misused”; but he never lost faith in Amer- 
ica or became cynical of mankind. He was 
sustained in difficult times by his warm family 
relationships. With his office in his home, Olm- 
sted was aided by his wife and two of his sons. 
While Olmsted was continually harassed by 
health problems and saddened by the untimely 
deaths of several of those closest to him, the 
sustaining and humane fabric of his family al- 
ways remained strong. 

In sum, Frederick Law Olmsted emerges as 
the embodiment of the best-public and private 
traditions of nineteenth-century America. That 
he was not even more influential as a land- 
scape architect is a tangible loss to our environ- 
ment. This magnificent biography helps re- 
capture the life of a man who is himself as 
beautiful and noble as the landscapes he created. 

JOSEPH L. ARNOLD 
University of Maryland Baltimore County 


R. HAL WILLIAMS. The Democratic Party and 
California Politics, 1880-1896. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1973. Pp. x, 290. $10.00. 


In the political history of California the eigh- 
ties and nineties were a breather between the 
hammering out of a new constitution in 1878- 
79 and the grand house cleaning triggered by 
the Lincoln-Roosevelt League in 1907-11. That 
reform drive reinforced the traditional pref- 
erence for Republican governors. Within liv- 
ing memory the only exceptions were Culbert 
Olson and Pat Brown. With the eighties the 
compendious histories of Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft and Theodore Hittell ran down and out. 
Also the essence of the period appeared to be 
in economic improvement and growth, a fabu- 
lous real estate boom, a rush of healthseekers, 
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a competing railroad, and burgeoning schools 
and colleges. Not surprisingly we have waited 
this long for a study in depth of the Demo- 
crats of 1880 and 1896. ' 

In his study of the California Democracy, 
1880-96, R. Hal Williams found useful collec- 
tions of papers; newspaper files, particularly the 
San Francisco Examiner and Chronicle and the 
Los Angeles Times; a few monographs; and a 
substantial number of scholarly papers, several 
of them digests of doctoral dissertations. On the 
national context he used the Cleveland and 
Harrison papers and a much longer shelf of 
monographs. 

As of 1880 he finds the antimonopoly Demo- 
crats led by an improbable trio: George Hearst, 
owner of mines and the state’s foremost Demo- 
cratic paper; Christopher Buckley, boss of the 
dominant city; and Stephen M. White, an aspir- 
ing politician in Los Angeles. In 1882 this 
faction won the governorship, but with Re- 
publican help the conservative Democrats or- 
ganized the state senate and elected a Repub- 
lican to the United States Senate. The liberals 
were further embarrassed when the new Rail- 
road Commission failed to regulate railroad 
rates. A drive to collect proportionate taxes 
from the railroad also failed. By withholding 
all payments for three years the railroad forced 
an ignominious compromise. Worse yet, Cali- 
fornia litigation produced the Supreme Court 
ruling that corporations as “persons” had Four- 
teenth Amendment protection, 

Even the election of a Democratic president 
did little for the California Democrats. Unable 
to locate the power center of the antimonopo- 
lists or the conservatives, Cleveland made ap- 
pointments that satisfied neither faction. He 
also was insensitive to the California fixation 
on Chinese exclusion. He made a political 
correction in time for the 1888 campaign, but 
so did the Republican candidate. In his second 
term Cleveland offended the California Demo- 
crats by refusing to annex Hawaii and by in- 
tervening to break the railroad strike of 1894. 
Californians were much more interested in de- 
feating the funding bill, which would have 
written off most of the federal Joans for the 
construction of the Pacific Railroad: 

Throughout these sixteen years the Califor- 
nia Democrats continued discordant and di- 
vided. Their best achievement was in sending 
a capable and constructive senator to Wash- 
ington, Stephen M. White. They argued reform 
needs that Hiram Johnson and company would 
push through in 1911, but their actual po- 
litical, achievements were mediocre. Williams 
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provides a neat and useful account of this ac- 
tivity with particular excellence in relating it 
to that of the nation. 
JOHN CAUGHEY 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


JOHN E. DIMEGLIO. Vaudeville U.S.A. Bowling 
Green, Ohio: Bowling Green University Popu- 
lar Press. 1973. Pp. 259. Cloth $8.95, paper 
$8.95. 


It is easy to envy a man who owns an inscribed 
photo of Joan Blondell has conducted a per- 
sonal interview with Mae West (tape recorder 
off), and whose grandfather—a vaudeville ma- 
gician—taught him a new trick every Sunday. 
It is a pleasure to thank John DiMeglio for 
Sharing not only his heritage but also the fasci- 
nating observations patiently elicited from Ben 
Blue, Ted Lewis Ken Murray, and others 
equally central to this subject. There is much 


to be savored here. The best part—not surpris- 


ingly—comes through that hard-honed, soft- 
tough patois developed by the seasoned per- 
former and used here to depict the life of the 
three-a-day troubador. 

DiMeglio does not stop with pure nostalgia 
but offers vaudeville as a symbol of American 
traits ranging from free enterprise to the pio- 
neer spirit. In spite of these grand assertions, 
however, the true scope of this work is not 
"vaudeville USA," but those circuits developed 
by a handful of Manhattan impresarios between 
the 1890s and the 1930s. Thus he gives but 
passing notice to burlesque and the minstrel 
show, both vital to his larger thesis but out- 
side his actual focus. More often, however, the 
work fails by introducing topics too complex 
and numerous for this short text. 

Contradictions abound; some need not be 
resolved, but all need clearer definition. Was 
vaudeville typified by its variety and inde- 
pendence or by its uniformity of bookings and 
assemblage? Did the performer represent Amer- 
ica by the life he led on stage or off? Most 
crucial is the contradiction between using 
vaudeville as direct evidence of social concerns 
or, since DiMeglio often states that the show 
served as a release from social tensions, using 
it as inverse evidence. 

An. important example pertains to a sub- 
ject the author is inclined to skirt: that pre- 
ponderance of humor based on ridicule of 
minority groups. If an audience laughs up- 
roariously at the fate of a stage fool done in 
dialect, will it then—purged of prejudicial feel- 
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ings—leave the theater more inclined toward 
social justice? Or is the laughter more pre- 
cisely what it seems? A related matter is Di- 
Meglio’s stress on vaudeville’s self-censorship, 
which he tests mainly on grounds of hidden 
meanings and exposed skin. It seems doubtful 
that demeaning aspects of ethnic humor re- 
ceived much serious self-policing. 

The author shows that there is much enter- 
tainment left in vaudeville and, for the his- 
torian, much utility. How to use it, fairly and 
precisely, without removing all its warmth and 
color is still an open question. 

ROBERT H. WALKER 
George Washington University 


BARBARA STUHLER. Ten Men of Minnesota and 
American Foreign Policy, 1898-1968. (Minne- 
sota Historical Society, Public Affairs Center 
Publications.) St. Paul: the Society. 1973. Pp. 
xii, 263. $8.50. 


History may well be what has been thought, 
said, and done by mankind, but written his- 
tory is, always, a job of packaging. Here we 
have an ingenious package: an illumination 
of United States foreign policy through the 
vehicle of incisive and intelligent sketches of 
ten politicians from a single state. The result 
is first class because of ingenuity, scholarship, 
writing style, and the exhibition of respectful 
concern for the right to individuality among 
these sons of Minnesota. This is “state and 
local history” with national and international 
significance. 

Impressed with “the integrity and strength 
of the Minnesota political experience,” the au- 
thor—professor and associate director of the 
World Affairs Center at the University of Min- 
nesota—has written biographical sketches of 
figures who attained national identification with 
foreign affairs issues. Cushman K. Davis illus- 
trates early imperialism; Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Sr, Harold Knutson, and Henrik Shipstead 
illuminate isolationism; Frank B. Kellogg, Jo- 
seph H. Ball, Harold E. Stassen, and Walter 
H. Judd reflect the postisolationist period; 
while Hubert H. Humphrey and Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy illustrate clashes on internationalism 
and interventionism in the Vietnam era. 

The author does not claim that one must 
understand Minnesota to understand America, 
nor was there a unique interaction; but, she 
hopes, there is illumination of “the shifting 
national attitudes of reluctance or enthusiasm 
toward American involvement in world affairs” 
during a. seventy-year period. The ideas dis 
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played include “conservative and liberal Re- 
publicanism, third-party radicalism, and a pro- 
gressive Democratic party orientation.” 

The chapter headings offer interesting cap- 
sules: empire marched in step with Davis; 
Lindbergh was a radical isolationist; Kellogg 
engaged in impassioned diplomacy; Ball pio- 
neered in internationalism; Stassen searched for 
peace (and office); and Judd had a “mission.” 

One wonders if his own state could sustain 
a “ten men of” book like this. If undertaken, 
would it prove fundamentally different? Ethnic 
differences might be substantial—Minnesota in 
1930 was “predominantly rural” with parentage 
23 per cent German, 19 per cent Swedish, 18.8 
per cent Norwegian. Differences in state pro- 
ductivity (cotton, automobiles, silver, or sugar 
come to mind!) might well change patterns. 
Differences in states as presidential spring- 
boards, or one-party orientations, could prove 
meaningful. A regional rather than state base 
might offer advantages. 

Books such as this one (and T. A. Larson’s 
Wyoming’s War Years [1954]) can be good teach- 
ing vehicles, so paperback editions would have 
utility. Professor Stuhler’s book offers, fortu- 
nately, adequate definition of terms and identi- 
fication of issues to be self-explanatory in stu- 
dent hands. And the calm prose will help keep 
the classroom a place for careful consideration 
of conflicting ideas, a place where localism may 
be merged with globalism and state concerns 
may be seen in a setting of national problems. 

VAUGHN DAVIS BORNET 
Southern Oregon College 


JERRY ISRAEL. Progressivism and the Open Door: 
America and China, 1905-1921. [Pittsburgh:] 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1971. Pp. xxiv, 
222. $9.95. 


In 1953 the British historians John Gallagher 
and Ronald Robinson called attention to “the 
imperialism of free trade,” thus challenging 
the more common belief that mid-Victorian 
England had reversed its imperialist course in 
favor of the fairer policy of encouraging inter- 
national free trade. What was “fair,” inquired 
Gallagher and Robinson, when England's 
unique economic power assured it of dominat- 
ing influence wherever it intruded? In Ameri- 
can historiography the Open Door has served 
revisionists in comparable fashion. Although 
George Kennan, in his remarkable little book, 
American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (1951), found 
John Hay’s Open Door assertions symbolic of 
Americans’ naive, idealistic approach to foreign 
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relations, other critics of U.S. foreign policy 
have detected more sophisticated, not to say 
cynical, intentions. “We do not need to seek 
an unfair advantage,” the Nation editorialized 
in 1901. “An open door and no favor infal- 
libly means for the United States . . . the 
greater share and gain in the commercial ex- 
ploitation of China” (quoted by Israel, p. 13). 
Precisely! say the revisionists. Given America’s 
enormous economic power, to expect other na- 
tions—rival powers and host countries alike— 
to compete without using what political lever- 
age they possessed in itself implied giving the 
Americans unfair advantage. 

In this book Jerry Israel, associate professor 
of history at Northern Illinois, attempts to 
squeeze the complicated story of U.S. relations 
with China into a “competition” versus “coop- 
eration” framework. “Competition” means the 
Open Door; “cooperation” means consortium- 
type ventures and the League of Nations. Israel 
hopes to show that American China policy was 
only an extension of the Progressive reform 
program, which also vacillated between coop- 
eration and competition (“New Freedom” ver- 
sus “New Nationalism”), and which also was de- 
signed to reduce the likelihood of domestic 
radicalism, “Canton, like Chicago, was to be 
cleansed of crime and corruption. China was 
to be remade in the American image” (p. vi). 
Despite uncertainties and inconsistencies in tac- 
tics, says Israel, overall strategy remained the 
same: namely, “the Americanization of China.” 
This strategy was foredoomed because Ameri- 
can industrialism and American ideas about 
moral reform were inapplicable to China; and 
insofar as domestic progressivism depended on 
Americanizing the world, that too was fore- 
doomed. 

Israel thus continues the debate about 
whether the Open Door policy was an expres- 
sion of benign interest in China’s welfare or 
whether it was on the contrary a subtle though 
potent instrument of U.S. determination to 
share in the spoils. But his organizing scheme 
does not work very well. He strains for a 
formula that would bring China policy into the 
Williams-Kolko framework of aggressive capi- 
talist corporation. His efforts to cram the 
interesting material he has gathered quickly 
becomes tiresome and bewildering, especially 
when it is plain that the word "cooperation" 
appears in diverse contexts with obviously con- 
trasting meanings. And since the same indi- 
viduals evidently held both "competitive" and 
"cooperative" ideas simultaneously, one may 
wonder how those categories can be useful 
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Surely American leaders did apply comparable 
principles to domestic and foreign problems, 
but to express the relationship in New Freedom- 
New Nationalism terms highlights only an ana- 
logue, not a true parallel, and offers little to- 
ward clarity and comprehension. Maybe it 
would be better to acknowledge that U.S. policy 
makers have, from the beginning, sought ad- 
vantages for Americans and have used various, 
even contradictory, techniques for the purpose. 
“No one was more thoroughly amazed than 
Hay,” Robert E. Osgood wrote twenty years 
ago in Ideals and Self-Interest in America’s 
Foreign Relations (1953), that anyone should 
have seriously taken the Open Door “pro- 
nouncement as a principle of beneficence.” 

Israel does a fine job of demonstrating that 
American policy makers no more regarded China 
as a sovereign nation with which the United 
States could deal as an equal than did any 
other world power. That said, it must also be 
noted that China’s political disorganization and 
economic weakness left the country exposed to 
foreign predators who, as the game of inter- 
national politics was played, had no reason to 
acknowledge moral obligations to the prey. In 
a general way, the Open Door miay be cor- 
rectly understood as merely another technique 
for purchasing advantages for American in- 
terests, but in the immediate context of the 
Far Eastern situation, whatever John Hay’s 
personal intentions, the Open Door did appear 
to express a unique concern for China’s inter- 
ests. That may not have been without some 
worthwhile influence at a time when imperial- 
ism still meant mostly conquest and extrater- 
ritorial truculence. 

In spite of its faulty thematic structure, Israel 
has written an extremely interesting and in- 
formative book. He has used some inaccessible 
sources, such as the privately held Charles R. 
Crane and Martin Egan manuscripts. The stu- 
dent who persists past the disträcting conceptual 
paraphernalia will be well rewarded. 

RICHARD M. ABRAMS 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


JOHN J. BROESAMLE. William Gibbs McAdoo: 
A Passion for Change, 1863-1917. (National Uni- 
versity Publications, Series in American Stud- 
ies.) Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 
1973. Pp. xii, 304. $15.00. 


This excellent study provides considerable in- 
sight into one of America’s most influential 
cabinet officers, and it is a valuable addition to 
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a growing number of monographs probing the 
complex relationships between the Wilson ad- 
ministration and the business community. 
Broesamle’s research is thorough, his writing is 
clear, and his narrative is interpretive. 

The book focuses mainly on McAdoo’s first 
years as secretary of the treasury, from 1913 to 
1917, but includes a fascinating sketch of his 
rise from bitter poverty as a child in Georgia to 
financial success and renown as a major figure 
in the completion of the Hudson River tunnels. 
Broesamle shows that McAdoo was in many 
respects a study in paradox: an opponent of 
special interests who was nonetheless partial to 
farmers, especially Southern cotton producers; 
a warm and unassuming person who was “al- 
most compulsive” in his search for prestige; 
and a successful entrepreneur who was tem- 
peramentally outside the broad spectrum of 
contemporary business thought and distrustful 
of business leadership. 

McAdoo’s dominant characteristic, however, 
was that of promoter, and it is in this context 
that Broesamle develops the theme of his “pas- 
sion for change.” Flexibility, an emphasis on 
action, and a deep-rooted faith in the American 
environment were basic to McAdoo, who 
brought an unfailing booster spirit to his work 
in and out of government. Although he sup- 
ported numerous progressive causes—such as 
women’s rights and child welfare—and although 
he spoke of “genuine up-lift” and the moral 
functions of government, it was McAdoo’s con- 
cern for efficiency that pushed him beyond 
many of his contemporaries toward enlarged 
federal responsibilities. He ultimately con- 
cluded, in Broesamle’s words, that “centraliza- 
tion had become essential in order to liberate 
the pent-up energy of capitalism itself” (p. 114). 

Although pre-Keynesian, McAdoo was “re- 
markably innovative” in using government to 
free credit during periods of tight finance. He 
struggled also to open up Latin American 
markets so that America’s economic expansion 
would be less dependent upon the continuation 
of war orders from Europe. By 1916 he even 
advocated government operation of industries 
when private capital lacked either the means 
or the will to act in the national interest. 
Broesamle sees McAdoo's proposed government- 
owned shipping company as symbolic of his 
“federal promotionalism”—using the public sec- 
tor to help private enterprise—and the “in- 
herent nationalism” of the Wilson administra- 
tion. The author, who notes the irony and con- 
tradictions of much of this in light of the New 
Freedom rhetoric, ends his narrative with Mc- 
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Adoo’s Treasury Department on the threshold 
of becoming “a great weapon of financial war- 
fare.” That part of the story also needs telling, 
and, one hopes, with results comparable to 
Broesamle’s fine book. 

LEROY ASHBY 

Washington State University 


JOAN HOFF WILSON. Ideology and Economics: 
U.S. Relations with the Soviet Union, 1918- 
1933. Columbia: University of Missouri Press. 
1974. Pp. xv, 192. $10.00. 


Debate over the United States’s delay in rec- 
ognizing the Communist regime in Russia for 
sixteen years after the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 has resulted in numerous and varied his- 
torical interpretations. In this study Joan Hoff 
Wilson examines some of these views, especially 
that the U.S. business community exercised a 
significant influence, and concludes that the role 
of business has been misintérpreted both in 
substance and effort. She suggests that despite 
constant ideological opposition to the Soviet 
regime within government circles, a growing 
number of businessmen, but still a minority 
within their community, were intrigued by the 
possibility of trading with the Soviets. They be- 
came increasingly indifferent to an ideological 
rationale for nonrecognition and consciously 
separated economic from political foreign policy 
in the case of the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, 
despite economic self-interest, they did not gen- 
erally advocate recognition because of their 
awareness of the government's firm ideological 
commitment. Moreover, after 1923, U.S. busi- 
nessmen participated in a relatively steady in- 
crease in trade with the Soviets. During the 
same period, Soviet experts within the State and 
Commerce departments refused to admit that 
this basic contradiction had developed and vir- 
tually ignored those businessmen who most 
strongly favored cementing economic relations. 
They also ignored the dramatic change in favor 
of recognition that developed in public opinion 
between March 1931 and October 1933. They 
did not change primarily because ideological 
opposition to the USSR had become institu- 
tionalized within the bureaucracy during the 
1920s, despite the steady improvement in trade 
relations. Wilson suggests that it was in this 
way that U.S. foreign policy became as ideolog- 
ically motivated as that of its most feared 
enemies. She stresses the view that the publicly 
organized business support for recognition that 
did exist came belatedly—after Roosevelt had 
decided to grant U.S. recognition of Russia be- 
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cause he feared the growing Japanese power in 
the Far East. As a result, neither the opinion 
of businessmen nor general public opinion in- 
fluenced the process leading to recognition, de- 
spite the new administration's defending this 
diplomatic act as a measure to alleviate the de- 
pression. 

Wilson has written a sophisticated, provoca- 
tive, and well-documented study that is, how- 
ever, vastly more effective in demonstrating the 
failure of the business community to influence 
America's ultimate decision to recognize the 
Soviet Union than it is in proving that Roose- 
velt’s final decision was based primarily on 
political considerations. 

BETTY M. UNTERBERGER 
Texas A&M University 


DAVID C. DEBOE et al, Essays on American Foreign 
Policy. Preface by LLERENA FRIEND. Introduction 
by ROBERT H. FERRELL. Edited by MARGARET F. 
MORRIS and SANDRA L. MYRES. (The Walter Pres- 
cott Webb Memorial Lectures: 8.) Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, for the University of 
Texas at Arlington. 1974. Pp. 146. $5.00. 


This slim volume represents the proceedings of 
the eighth annual Walter Prescott Webb Me- 
morial Lecture Series, held at the University of 
Texas at Arlington in March 1973. An affection- 
ate memoir of Webb by his student and as- 
sociate, Dr. Llerena Friend, precedes four lec- 
tures on disparate themes in recent American 
diplomacy. They are briefly introduced by 
Robert H. Ferrell, who firmly sets the essays 
within the boundaries of counterrevisionism. 
David C. DeBoe writes of Henry L. Stimson’s 
attempts to breathe life into the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. DeBoe advances the thesis that Stimson 
forced his belief that the Pact obligated the 
United States “to consult” with the powers on 
a reluctant Hoover, without success. Subse- 
quently he prevailed upon a compliant Roose- 
velt, who briefly sought to involve the United 
States at the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
during the Hundred Days, before capitulating 
to Senate isolationists. DeBoe’s essay is logical 
but argued within such narrow limits that one 
must ask why consultation was so important to 
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on means and ignore ends inexorably leads to 
a focus on diplomatic process and a consequent 
neglect of objectives. 

This limitation is much more apparent in the 
second essay, Van Mitchell Smith’s “Africa: the 
Kennedy Years, 1961-1963.” Culled largely 
from the works of New Frontiersmen, this thin 
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pastiche uncritically magnifies Kennedy’s foreign 
policy accomplishments in coping with an un- 
integrated series of African crises. The author 
accepts pious declarations at face value, with 
posturings substituted for policies concretely 
rooted in American economic and geopolitical 
concerns. Much is made of the Kennedy charm 
and. his commitment to “moderate” policies, 
none of which receive sophisticated definition. 

Somewhat more successful, although based on 
a perilously thin research sample, is Elliott 
West’s attack on the belief chat the American 
press during the war painted roseate views of 
the Soviet Union. Some influential newspapers 
and magazines, he concludes, became quite dis- 
enchanted, as the war progressed, with misper- 
ceptions and impossibly high expectations mak- 
ing the cold war a historical inevitability, But 
were leading editors and commentators actually 
so unworldly as to assume the identity of Rus- 
sian and American beliefs and objectives? Or 
might many of them have been patriotic prop- 
agandists for as long as it seemed useful? 

The three resident faculty were joined by 
Norman A. Graebner for the final lecture, here 
reprinted as “Japan: Unanswered Challenge, 
1931-1941.” In his thoroughly professional man- 
ner, Graebner struggles with a paradox familiar 
to traditionalist diplomatic historians: assuming 
that the United States had no compelling reasons 
for protecting the status quo throughout East 
Asia, why did Washington irsist on terms that 
left Japan with the alternatives of surrender or 
war? Graebner clearly understands the Japanese 
dilemma, that necessary industrial expansion 
meant forcing economic and political change in 
the Asian status quo. Most revisionist historians 
find conflict inherent in the controlling impera- 
tives of the Open Door policy. For Graebner, 
however, the paradox: while acknowledging 
the American preoccupation with “the stabil- 
ity of the post-Versailles international order,” 
he finds “the minimal interests” of the United 
States “scarcely worth the price of war.” Thus 
Pearl Harbor came “by inadvertence.” 

These brief essays only cchere in their re- 
affirmation of the virtues of traditional diplo- 
matic historiography. This is 2 minor encounter 
in the continuing range war among students 
of American foreign policy. 

JIM WATTS 
City College, 
City University of New York 


RICHARD J. BONNIE and CHARLES H. WHITEBREAD 
u. The Marihuana Conviction: A History oj 
Marihuana Prohibition in the United States. 
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Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia. 
1974. Pp. xiv, 368. $12.50. 


Marijuana appeared in the United States, 
brought to the West by Mexicans and to New 
Orleans by West Indians soon after 1900, when 
middle-class Americaris had come to fear both 
narcotics and ethnic minorities. American of- 
ficialdom, mixing Mexican folklore about mari- 
juana’s prowess with antipathy to the drug 
habits of lower-class foreigners, took for granted 
that marijuana led to “addiction, lethargy, 
crime, insanity, and death.” The Harrison Act 
increased fear of marijuana, deemed the drug 
of choice by addicts denied narcotics. 

Thus caprice of time and circumstance falsely 
defined marijuana as a narcotic, considered by 
some more dangerous than heroin and cocaine. 
This picture of the national marijuana con- 
sensus emerges in this excellent study by two 
University of Virginia law professors, both of 
whom served with the National Commission on 
Marijuana and Drug Abuse. Judicious in tone, 
relying heavily on Bureau of Narcotics archives, 
Professors Bonnie and Whitebread expertly 
intertwine sociological, psychological, medical, 
political, and legal strands into a richly com- 
plex history of marijuana attitudes and con- 
trol, a worthy companion to David Musto’s 
first-rate history of narcotic control, The Ameri- 
can Disease. 

Flowing from worried consensus came state 
laws and the national Marijuana Tax Act of 
1937, “a paradigm of the uncontroversial law,” 
secured by a few pressure groups orchestrated 
by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. The authors 
take pains not to make bureau director Harry 
J. Anslinger sole mover, though he appears as 
key leader and most frenzied spokesman. “If 
the hideous monster Frankenstein came face to 
face with the monster Marihuana,” said An- 
slinger, “he would drop dead of fright.” 

A new plateau of McCarthyistic fear came in 
the 1950s, bolstered by the stepping-stone 
theory—that marijuana created an appetite for 
opium. Tougher laws increased penalties and 
reduced flexible judicial options. Rigid law and 
soaring use by the young finally cracked the 
long-standing marijuana consensus. The first 
sound research dispelled) many marijuana 
myths, and public opinion retreated from mak- 
ing criminals of over two hundred thousand 
young people annually arrested for possession. 
Law remains rigorous, although enforcement 
has relaxed. 

Besides describing these developments in care- 
ful detail, the authors prescribe what they be- 
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lieve proper policy should be, one recognizing 
hazards marijuana may possess but bringing re- 
lief to our “wounded” legal system. 
JAMES HARVEY YOUNG 
Emory University 


JOANNE BOCK. Pob Wiener: Naive Painter. 
[Amherst:] University of Massachusetts Press. 


1974. Pp. 157. $20.00. 


Appreciation of ingenuous, or naive painting 
has been fostered by collections like the Gar- 
bisch Collection in the National Gallery and 
the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Collection in 
Williamsburg. Now we meet “Pop” Wiener, 
naive painter. Miss Bock first heard of him 
while studying in Cooperstown in the summer 
of ıg6g. Her book is the result of interviews 
with him in Monticello, New York. 

Isidor Wiener left Romania when he was 
seventeen while Russian pogroms against Jews 
were in effect. He landed in New York in 1903. 
He worked hard always, but when he retired 
at sixty-five, death had claimed two of his 
three sons and his beloved wife. The future 
seemed bleak. It was then that Dan, his re- 
maining son, gave him a set of watercolors 
from the ten-cent store and asked him to paint. 
Nothing in Wiener's life had prepared him for 
painting. From the first brush stroke, however, 
he felt a thrill of joy. 

Evident in his art are overtones of em- 
broideries and icons of his Romanian childhood. 
Delight in his adopted country is expressed in 
rural landscapes with many flowers and animals. 
There is rarely a cityscape. The complex 
rhythms of Manhattan were not for him as a 
painter. Nor are there vividly remembered ex- 
periences as in Horace Pippin. All is here and 
now, with the important exception of his Bibli- 
cal subjects. In them the quiet pastoral mood 
can change to an energetic rush, as in the 
little masterpiece “Crossing of the Red Sea,” 
with Egyptians on horseback plunging into the 
water and the children of Israel standing saved 
on the opposite shore. 

Landscape is persistent in his work, often 
peopled with delightful small figures with large 
eyes like those in Assyrian bas-reliefs. In “Moses 
and the Ten Commandments” small Hasidic 
figures face a Moses many times larger, as in 
the scale shift in early Italian paintings of a 
saint and donors. There is a “Noah’s Ark" with 
a mélange of birds and beasts, each particular- 
ized, the result of many visits to the zoo. 
“Daniel in the Lions’ Den” shows a cage with 
a blue and white tiled floor and the lions 
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showing only token ferocity. Roseate walls are 
folded back to frame the den. In several little 
pastoral scenes color is so felicitous as to be 
melodic. 

“Pop” Wiener died in 1970 leaving behind 
works with his own amalgam of qualities that 
charm. His painting is worth getting to know. 

JOHN GERNAND 
Washington, D.C. 


JAMES O. younc. Black Writers oj the Thirties. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1973. Pp. xiii, 257. $10.00. 


The literary criticism of black literature, like 
that of most minority literature, has been bur- 
dened by a desire to speak supportively, to view 
the literature as a political and social expres- 
sion of a “people,” and therefore to blur idio- 
syncratic distinctions among individual writers. 
There has rarely been the security that allows 
for self-criticism. In recent years, however, it is 
clear that critics and scholars are approaching 
black history and literature with greater con- 
fidence. James O. Young’s Black Writers of the 
Thirties is a fine example of this new criticism: 
it presents the past in objective, balanced terms. 

In a comprehensive way, Mr. Young examines 
the crucial era of the 1930s, when art and 
politics met most critically at the crossroads of 
the depression, and tries to assess what writing 
has remained of permanent significance, what 
social action has proved to be most sensible in 
the course of time. Young makes a distinction be- 
tween the older generation of historians, critics, 
and scholars—"race men,” in the words of 
Horace Cayton—and the young radicals. A race 
man, in Cayton's words, was "an individual who 
was proud of his race and alwavs tried to up- 
hold it whether it was good or bad, right or 
wrong"; he was, as Young interprets the term, 
a man who subscribed to the values of nine- 
teenth-century middle-class society and cham- 
pioned “thrift, hard work, sacrifice, respect- 
ability, and individual enterprise." The radicals 
thought of the race men as provincial, for they 
believed that "many of their problems were 
really the problems of labor, not necessarily of 
race." The older men concealed many of the 
difficulties confronted by black people, glori- 
fied racial traits, and portrayed respectable race 
heroes; the younger generation presented re- 
alistically the lives of black men and women 
and attempted to achieve in their work a uni- 
versality of expression. 

Although there was considerable variance 
among them, the race men included such figures 
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as Carter Woodson, the romantic historian who 
glorified the black past; Benjamin Brawley, the 
literary critic who exaggerated the merits of 
Negro literature; W. E. B. DuBois, the black 
chauvinist who despaired oi America and be- 
came increasingly bitter in the thirties. These 
older race men believed in self-sacrifice and 
rugged individualism; their literary taste was 
genteel and distant to folk experiences; they 
spoke of what the black experience ought to be 
rather than what it was. The young intellec- 
tuals who emerged during this decade—Ralph 
Bunche, E. Franklin Frazier, and Abram Har- 
ris—were more concerned with economics than 
with civil rights. The problems confronting 
black workers, in their view, were those of 
clas, not race, and they tried to see these 
questions in broad economic terms. 

Young pits these two groups against each 
other in a rather facile way. His book is a 
panorama of almost all the significant black 
political scientists, sociologists. economists, poets, 
novelists, and essayists of the time, and because 
he discusses so many figures in so little space, 
he has a tendency to categorize writers rather 
than consider their complex personal nature. 
There is no question that he favors the young 
radicals who dominated Howard University in 
the thirties at the expense, ior example, of a 
complex figure like W. E. B. DuBois. But his 
real admiration is reserved for those who, in 
his view, “were successful in their search for 
universality within the reality of black experi- 
ence. Unlike their genteel and 'New Negro' 
predecessors, they saw no need to make their 
characters middle-class idealizztions or primitive 
creatures of joy in order for them to be sig- 
nificant or interesting. Instead, they attempted 
to look objectively into the lives of the common 
black folk." In the practical world, A. Philip 
Randolph was most successful in asserting the 
rights of black people who belonged to the 
labor unions; in literary criticism, Sterling 
Brown was able to write histories of black 
literature that were sensitive and critical; in 
literary creation, Sterling Brown, Langston 
Hughes, Zora Neale Hurston, William Atta- 
way and Richard Wright—especially Richard 
Wright—were most successful. 

There is a slightly simplistic dialectic in this 
book: the romantic race men confronting the 
radical critics yield to the more balanced, com- 
plex, and universal authors who emerge at the 
end of the decade. But despite Young's ten- 
dency toward easy formulations, his study is a 
useful and comprehensive account of a most 
critical decade in black culture. His favorable 
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judgments of A. Philip Randolph, Sterling 
Brown, and Richard Wright seem justified by 
history; these men were indeed the leading and 
most powerful figures of this period, and their 
vision has proved to be far-reaching. 

Young has read a vast amount of the scholar- 
ship in this period, and he uses it with ease and 
grace. His book is always interesting and should 
be a valuable resource for any student of the 
period. : 

THEODORE L. GROSS 
City College, 
City University of New York 


KEITH W. OLSON. The G.I. Bill, the Veterans, and 
the Colleges. [Lexington:] University Press of 
Kentucky. 1974. Pp. x, 189. $9.25. 


To the student of the history of higher educa- 
tion in America, this well-written little volume 
is of much value. The author points out, quite 
correctly, that secondary works in the field have 
been disappointing in their treatment of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, and he 
attempts to fill the void. 

In his efforts, the author gets off to a good 
start in chapter 1, where he has an unusual and 
candid account of the economic origins of the 
law. This view is quite in order, and historically 
sound, even though the most commonly held 
opinion is that the law was designed as re- 
payment by a grateful nation for services ren- 
dered. It is appropriate, however, that we should 
be reminded that the framers of the law had a 
great fear of the social, political, and eco- 
nomic consequences of massive numbers of dis- 
charged soldiers without jobs. Mussolini's march 
on Rome, the rise of German fascism, the 
American labor unrest and violence of the early 
thirties—these evoked fear of the consequences 
of demobilization after World War II. 

After the first chapter, the volume tapers off 
a bit in interest and content. Some of the ac- 
counts of new developments, such as the im- 
pact of married veterans on campus, are worth- 
while, but one has the impression of a story 
being told in a drifting manner. And one wishes 
that so many of the changes mentioned by the 
author could have been brought together in 
a more systematic pattern. There is, for ex- 
ample, in chapter 4 one sentence on the rather 
important transformation of Rutgers University 
into the State University of New Jersey, but 
this is then followed by three pages devoted to 
an interesting discussion of the role of the GI 
Bill in bringing about the establishment of the 
State University of New York. 
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The last chapter, covering Korean and Viet- 
nam benefits, either should have been greatly 
enlarged or should not have been a part of this 
volume. . 

The bibliographical note and seventeen pages 
of additional notes at the end add much to 
make this volume a welcome addition to the 
literature on the subject. 

LYMAN B. BURBANK 
Vanderbilt University 


THOMAS M. CAMPBELL. Masquerade Peace: Amer- 
ica’s UN Policy, 1944-1945. Tallahassee: Florida 
State University Press; distrib. by University of 
Florida Press, Gainesville. 1973. Pp. vii, 226. 
$12.00. 


Much of this study was originally a dissertation, 
and the vexing problem of transforming a dis- 
sertation into an engaging book has only par- 
tially been overcome. Masquerade Peace is a 
clearly written product of thorough research, 
but it is tedious and slow moving. 

The author, an associate professor of history 
at Florida State, concentrates on the shift in 
American United Nations policy during the 
early stages of the Truman administration. In 
so doing, he rejects Gar Alperovitz’s thesis that 
Truman engaged chiefly in atomic diplomacy in 
order to make Russia more amenable to Ameri- 
can postwar goals. According to Campbell, Tru- 
man placed more emphasis on the UN than 
on the atomic bomb. But the president's faith 
in the UN as a means of preserving American 
security had eroded as early as the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. Thus from the summer of 1945 
through the spring of 1946 Truman moved to 
substitute an Anglo-American police force for 
the more international approach of the UN. 
Campbell argues that UN policy under Truman 
became a deceptive mask or masquerade peace 
behind which the. United States and Russia 
struggled for world supremacy while American 
leaders sought other security alternatives. The 
author presents a good case for his thesis, and al- 
though he rejects much of Alperovitz, Campbell 
concedes that atomic diplomacy was an integral 
part of Truman's foreign policy. 

It is clear that the strongest asset of the book 
is the analysis of the controversy that arose be- 
tween the United States and Latin America over 
the UN. Campbell skillfully reveals how Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. and 
others badly miscalculated Latin American in- 
tentions. At the Mexico City meeting (Febru- 
ary 21-March 5, 1945) Latin American leaders 
refused to abandon the concept of regional 
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security for the international approach. Thus 
American diplomats found themselves in the 
awkward position of having to reconcile inter- 
nationalism with historic guarantees of regional 
security, By postponing a decision on this and 
other issues, the Americans considered the meet- 
ing a succes. But such postponement precip- 
itated near disaster, as Campbell points out: "At 
the San Francisco Conference six weeks later, 
the Argentine admission question, the regional 
issue, and the voting problem created such 
havoc as to practically destroy UN policy" (p. 
129). 

Most of the material for this study came 
from the extensive Stettinius collection, and by 
focusing on Stettinius an interesting insight is 
provided into his role in the formation of UN 
policy. Certainly Campbell' work is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of the period. 

JAMES J. DOUGHERTY 
American Historical Review 


RICHARD S. KIRKENDALL, editor. The Truman 
Period as a Research Field: A Reappraisal, 
1972. [Columbia:] University of Missouri Press. 
1974. Pp. 246. $10.00. 


This useful volume was designed to complement 
The Truman Period as a Research Field (1967), 
a work that grew out of a conference held in 
1966 to appraise research and writing on the 
Truman administration. The new essays are 
particulady concerned with historiographical 
trends since 1966. Richard S. Kirkendall, who 
also edited the 1967 edition, has contributed 
an introduction that describes the development 
of the book and its relationship to the earlier 
publication. The book contains four substantial 
papers—two in the area of foreign affairs, by 
Robert H. Ferrell and Lloyd C. Gardner, and 
two in the field of domestic matters, by Har- 
vard Sitkoff and Alonzo L. Hamby—and ap- 
praisals of the feature essays by five contributors 
to the 1967 volume: David S. McLellan, Bar- 
ton J. Bernstein, Richard O. Davies, William 
C. Berman, and Elmer E. Cornwell Jr. The 
result is a provocative set of conflicting interpre- 
tations of the Truman administration. 

The writers fall rather neatly into two groups. 
Ferrell, Hamby, McLellan, and Davies are 
spokesmen for the more traditional, liberal in- 
terpretation; Gardner, Sitkoff, Bernstein, and 
Berman generally represent the revisionist, rad- 
ical approach to the period. Three of the pa- 
pers deserve special comment: Gardner argues 
the revisionist case with subtlety and restraint; 
Hamby offers a fresh and thoughtful review 
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from the liberal perspective; and Bernstein pre- 
sents a spirited defense of the revisionist cri- 
tique. The contributors agree that the historiog- 
raphy of the Truman period should now move 
on to the “second stage,” to what Sitkoff de- 
scribes as “analysis, rather than celebration and 
condemnation.” They cite the need for a good 
overall study of the Truman presidency, for 
work that compares the United States with 
other parts of the world, for research into the 
social, economic, and intellectual developments 
of the era, and for more attention to local his- 
tory and the scene outside Washington. 

The present work, along with the edition of 
1967, provides a valuable guide to the scholarly 
literature on the Truman period and the re- 
search that still needs to be done. It reveals 
the dynamic character, the increasing com- 
plexity, and the controversial nature of the 
scholarship in the field. It also suggests how the 
re-evaluation of the Truman administration 
helped spark, and fits into, the larger reinter- 
pretation of American history that is now under 
way. The book owes a good deal to the Board 
of Directors of the Truman Library Institute, 
whose success may inspire the Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson libraries similarly to en- 
courage more systematic historical investigation 
of the 1950s and 1960s. 

. DEWEY W. GRANTHAM 
Vanderbilt University 


LISLE A. ROSE. After Yalta. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1973. Pp. vi. 216. $7.95. 


ADAM B. ULAM. The Rivals: America and Russia 
since World War II. New York: Viking Press. 
1971. Pp. vi, 405. $10.95. 


Although these two books deal primarily with 
Russo-American relations after World War II, 
the similarity ends there. Lisle Rose has written 
a footnoted monograph, which he calls an essay, 
that examines the origins of the cold war dur- 
ing the years 1945 and 1946. Adam Ulam offers 
an analysis of the interacticn. of Soviet and 
American foreign policy between 1945 and 1970 
—the treatment becomes quite sketchy for 
events after the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. 
Rose lists most of the relevant manuscripts and 
printed sources in his bibliography, but his 
book offers neither new facts nor new ideas, 
although it has the virtue of being pleasant to 
read. Ulam eschews citations ‘for which others 
have been roundly scored), but offers a trench- 
ant, witty, and admittedly “realist” critique 
of American-Russian relations. 
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After Yalta suffers from narrowness of scope. 
Instead of writing witlr the purpose of objective 
historical analysis, Rose identifies the enemy in 
his preface. Taking careful aim at critics who 
claim that the United States “pursued an ag- 
gressive policy aimed at world .. . hegemony” 
and “cynically manipulated a... gullible na- 
tional public,” Rose reintroduces a variation of 
an old notion; the cold war came about—inso- 
far as America could be blamed—because of 
confusion! This partial disinterment of the com- 
plaint that American policy was to have no 
policy is designed by Rose to reconcile Ameri- 
can ideals with American actions. “Paralysis 
and drift, deferral and delay, became the rule” 
(p. 177). Except for a brief and unsatisfying 
glance at Russo-American relations during 
World War II, Rose makes no real systematic 
attempt to deal with the origins of the cold 
war. Rather he tries to explain and rationalize 
the policies of the Truman administration prior 
to 1947. Rose’s facile lumping together of vari- 
ous leftist critiques of American policy sets up 
a misleading straw man. In fact, Rose is an 
eclectic who often accepts some of the key 
arguments of those he challenges. Perhaps a 
single quotation can best illustrate his curious 
position: “And so Americans set out to reshape 
their society and the world in the image of 
militant anti-Communism. . , . But they did so, 
... not in a spirit of aggressive self-confidence, 
but in fear and frequent confusion” (p. 183). 
Only the most polemical, radical critic would 
argue with that statement. Rose epitomizes a 
generation of historians who are torn between 
what they have been taught, what they would 
like to believe, and what more recent research 
has revealed. He is too honest simply to reject 
facts that do not fit his preconceptions, but in 
his struggle against simplistic conspiracy theses 
he offers the alternative of policy without con- 
scious thought—an equally simplistic view. 
There are strong points, particularly his dis- 
cussion of the general feeling of economic dis- 
location felt by Americans in 1945 and 1946 
(including a very strong fear of depression—an 
argument usually presented by critics on the 
left), but the book appears largely as a summary 
of what we already know. 

Not so with Adam Ulam’s The Rivals, It is 
consistently provocative, interesting, logical, and 
ironically: amusing, even if he is annoyingly 
preoccupied with student radicalism. Ulam 
knows exactly what he thinks, and he displays 
none of the uncertainty and ambiguousness that 
plague Rose. Ulam is arrogantly, but delight- 
fully, “realistic.” 
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To criticize his book is to reoffer many of 
the arguments that have previously been made 
against George Kennan, Henry Kissinger, Hans 
Morgenthau, and the like. Ulam invariably as- 
sumes the moral superiority of American goals, 
then pretends to ignore it. In the final analysis, 
realism without being tempered by ideals degen- 
erates into mere power politics where might 
makes right. Hence Ulam writes of America’s 
failure to take advantage of its virtual omnipo- 
tence in 1944-45, though he tempers that with 
a brief remark about not regretting that Amer- 
ica had no desire to rule the world. He labels 
the actions of the CIA in Iran and Guatemala 
as “modest” successes, and he mourns the ab- 
sence of a John Foster Dulles in the late 1950s 
when similar problems arose in Cuba. 

More often, he pictures the United States as 
a naive, well-intentioned, often foolish giant 
that only occasionally used its power sensibly. 
Impatient and inflexible, American leaders 
failed to recognize Soviet compromises when 
they were offered. Ulam argues persuasively 
for example, that the United States missed a 
number of golden opportunities to lessen Russo- 
American tension, particularly regarding a neu- 
tralized Germany in 1947 and the Rapacki plan 
for a nuclear-free zone in Central Europe. 

In addition to culpable ignorance about 
Russian policies and goals, Ulam finds another 
villain to blame for American failure to take 
advantage of its power: the “tendencies” of de- 
mocracies. In spite of occasional disclaimers, the 
thrust of his arguments and his sarcasm is a 
condemnation of the moralism, impatience, and 
foolishness of both politicians and the public. 
The argument is an old yet superficially com- 
pelling one, for it appeals to that very sense of 
guilt that Ulam often ridicules as unrealistic. 
Unfortunately, that argument still has the same 
fatal flaw. It assumes that, freed from the re- 
straints of a foolish and illogical public, the 
government will follow realistic policies. Not 
only can one question the “realism” of twen- 
tieth-century dictators, but to make such in- 
ferences without considering their implications 
for the society as a whole borders on irrespon- 
sibility. Certainly we have all had enough of 
foreign policy successes being offered as ex- 
cuses for domestic authoritarianism. 

WARREN F. KIMBALL 
Ruigers University, 
Newark 


THOMAS G. PATERSON. Soviet-American Confron- 
tation: Postwar Reconstruction and the Origins 
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of the Cold War. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 287. $12.00. 


LISLE A. ROSE. Dubious Victory: The United 
States and the End of World War II. (The 
Coming of the American Age, 1945-1946.) 
[Kent, Ohio:] Kent State University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xiv, 892. $10.00. f 


Thomas Paterson and Lisle Rose have added 
important contributions to the extensive litera- 
ture on the cold war. Paterson, a representative 
of the revisionist school, and Rose, part of the 
recent response to revisionism, present many 
familiar and predictable arguments. Their 
books, however, offer more than reiteration of 
established themes. While the economic orienta- 
tion of American policy has been emphasized 
in much revisionist writing, Paterson cogently 
focuses on the sources and ramifications of the 
American response to postwar economic prob- 
lems. And while Rose defends Truman’s ap- 
proach toward the Russians during the first few 
months of his administration; he breaks with 
most orthodox accounts by sharply criticizing 
"Truman's atomic policy. ; 

Of the two books, Paterson's is the more 
tightly presented. He carefully develops the 
thesis that the post-World War II American 
quest for “peace and prosperity” encouraged 
an expansionist economic policy that proved 
significant in the. erosion of Russian-American 
relations. Aware of the immense power they pos- 
sessed, American leaders sought to utilize the 
need for American assistance in postwar recon- 
struction as a means of coercing the shattered 
countries of Europe to accept American eco- 
nomic and political objectives. In dealing with 
Russia and Eastern Europe, American policy 
proved to be shortsighted, insensitive, and coun- 
terproductive. A cautious economic policy with- 
out political strings would have rendered less 
likely the tightening of Russian control in 
Eastern Europe. In the cases of Finland and 
Yugoslavia, the United States acted wisely by 
not attempting to force those governments into 
the Western camp. In Czechoslovakia, on the 
other hand, American diplomacy: from 1945 to 
1948 failed to comprehend the Czech govern- 
ment's determination to remain neutral and to 
anticipate that economic coercion would weaken 
the position of the Czech moderates. The de- 
velopment of the containment doctrine resulted 
directly from American, not Russian, expan- 
sion. In the Iranian crisis, Russia sought limited 
objectives and showed a willingness to reduce 
tensions while the United States endeavored 
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to bring Iran, with its important oil resources, 
firmly into the Western sphere. This set the 
tone for the American response to the per- 
ceived Russian pressures on Greece and Turkey. 
The Truman Doctrine not only misinterpreted 
limited Soviet objectives, but provided the oc- 
casion for.a formal and open commitment to 
the already well-established dual policy of con- 
tainment/expansion. The Marshall Plan and 
the revitalization of western .Germany repre- 
sented the conclusive phases of America’s effort 
to utilize reconstruction for its economic and 
political benefit. 

Paterson’s stress on the “peace and pros- 
perity” objective results in minimizing other 
factors. Most important perhaps, he differs with 
the conclusions reached by John Lewis Gaddis 
in The United States and the Origins of the 
Cold War that public opinion and congres- 
sional pressures strongly influenced Truman’s 
foreign policy. Observing that only one-fourth 
of the voting public in the 1940s was attentive 
to foreign policy questions and that Truman 
had little difficulty getting cold-war measures 
through Congress, Paterson finds little substan- 
tial questioning of Truman’s policy. Yet as 
Gaddis demonstrated, the pressures to “get 
tough” were seen as real by the Truman ad- 
ministration and reduced the politically viable 
options available to Truman by 1946. One need 
not agree with Gaddis's observation that this 
meant the Soviet Union had the greater oppor- 
tunity to avoid the cold war, but his study 
suggests the importance of examining whether 
the Truman administration believed that con- 
gressional and public opinion compelled a 
stronger anti-Soviet policy. Paterson’s focus 
on “peace and prosperity” also tends to ig- 
nore the more general fears, aspirations, and 
perceptions of the American public. Also, the 
disagreements among policy makers are down- 
played. Of course, no writer can possibly cover 
all that should be detailed and analyzed about 
the evolution of American cold-war diplomacy. 
On the whole, Paterson’s book is an impressive 
revisionist statement. Written in a careful and 
lucid style, it reflects systematic research in pub- 
lished and unpublished sources; indeed, the 
rich notes and bibliographic essay attest a 
thorough synthesis of cold-war documents and 
literature. 

Like Paterson, Lisle Rose contends that a 
cautious Russian diplomacy sought limited ob- 
jectives in 1945, but he differs with revisionists 
in arguing that the United States pursued a 
similar policy. From the Yalta Conference to 
Hiroshima, the Soviets and Americans made 
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substantial progress toward resolving significant 
issues. Truman, concerned with the need for 
Russian assistance in the war against Japan, 
continued the accommodated course set by 
Roosevelt—especially by showing little interest 
in challenging Russian hegemony in Eastern 
Europe. Beginning with Yalta and continuing 
with the understandings reached at San Fran- 
cisco and during the Hopkins mission to Mos- 
cow, Soviet and American leaders gravitated 
toward a settlement based on recognition of 
spheres of influence. Many officials questioned 
Truman’s moderation, but Truman successfully 
resisted their pressures, at least until the am- 
bitious and influential James Byrnes asserted 
firm leadership of the State Department. 

Inept American atomic policy led, however, 
to a sudden deterioration of relations. Rose 
criticizes Truman for failing as a statesman; he 
should have acted “swiftly to give the Russians 
at least the promise of joining Britain and the 
United States in a joint nuclear club,” for 
that “was the only way to stave off the sudden 
disaster in East-West relations” (p. 355). The 
bomb’s “sudden use revealed a disturbing trait 
in the American character. The United States 
would seemingly throw self-restraint to the winds 
and employ unlimited power to achieve its pri- 
mary objectives” (p. 366). Moreover with the 
war ending, Truman gave Byrnes, the atom- 
brandishing hard-liner, greater latitude in the 
direction of foreign policy. 

In developing his thesis, Rose, is generally 
convincing. By detailing the serious negotiation 
efforts and calling attention to the significance 
of the Pacific War in Russian-American rela- 
tions, he places the developments of 1945 in a 
fuller context than is often the case, especially 
in the revisionist literature. Rose may under- 
state problems that intruded on the prospects 
for accommodation; the legacy of the second 
front issue and Washington’s procrastination on 
the Russian loan request, among other ques- 
tions, foreshadowed serious problems long be- 
fore Hiroshima. The reasons for Truman’s re- 
luctance to share atomic knowledge are not 
fully explored; on the basis of the recent 
scholarship of Martin J. Sherwin and Barton 
Bernstein, it would seem that Truman’s deci- 
sion must be considered against the background 
of four years of high-level planning on atomic 
energy policy. Having summarized the reasons 
that compelled the use of the atomic bomb, 
Rose’s judgment on the “American character” 
seems unnecessarily harsh. One hopes that 
Rose’s forthcoming volume on the emerging 
American cold-war diplomacy will deal more 
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fully with the sources and nature of American 
power. 

Although writing from far different perspec- 
tives, Paterson and Rose find America utilizing 
its power, be it economic or military, unwisely 
and, in the process, bringing on the cold war. 
In the continuing debate on the origins of the 
cold war, their works will demand the serious 
attention of scholars. . 

GARY R. HESS 
Bowling Green State University 


VERNON H. JENSEN. Strife on the Waterfront: 
The Port of New York since 1945. Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press. 1974. Pp. 478. $18.50. 


From the days of John R. Commons, American 
labor history long remained the province of the 
labor economists. In recent years, historians 
' have begun to explore and open up the field, 
but they have left one area—collective bar- 
gaining—almost wholly to the labor economists. 
The results of that monopoly, for better or 
worse, are evident in this book. No one could 
be better informed on the recent collective 
bargaining history at the Port of New York than 
Vernon Jensen, not only by virtue of his pre- 
vious work on longshore hiring practices, but 
also because of his first-hand knowledge of his 
subject. This gives him, first of all, access to a 
large fund of confidential information. It also 
gives him a superb command of what is an un- 
commonly intricate subject, any of whose parts 
—the longshoring business, the disreputable In- 
ternational Longshoremar's Association (ILA), 
a host of public agencies, major technological 


changes—would challenge the scholar's skill. , 
The hallmark of the best work on American 


labor relations—by Sumner Slichter and John 
T. Dunlop, for example—has been its ground- 
ing in direct observation and experience, and 
this book, while it does not indicate Jensen's 
connection to the New York waterfront, has the 
ring of the practitioner to it. 

There is, unfortunately, a price to pay for 
this kind of expertness. For one thing, Jensen's 
questions do not go beyond asking why collec- 
tive bargaining did not work better. Moreover, 
he focuses very narrowly on the negotiating 
process. Through all the twists and turns for 
over four hundred pages, the battle over each 
contract is recounted in stupefying detail. And 
all the developments are treated essentially as 
items on the bargaining table. It is true that, 
with the aid of an introductory "explicit frame 
of reference" and Jensen's observations as he 
goes along, the main themes can be discerned, 
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but not nearly so well as if the book had been -. 
organized to elicit and develop those themes. 
And certain issues cannot be answered at all, 
such as, why, after three decades ‘of labor 
peace on the New York waterfront, an area of 
persistent strife should have begun in 1945, 
just the reverse of the experience on the West 
Coast. EE 
It is probably because they have assumed 

collective bargaining to be a static phenomenon 
that labor historians have tended to lose interest 
as soon as the story reaches the point of union 
recognition. This book suggests the dynamic 
element in the process. Some of this doubtless 
reflects the peculiarities of New York longshor- 
ing: the abuse of the shape up, the impact of 
containerization, the internal politics of the 
ILA, the large public interest in labor peace. 
But the limits to collective bargaining that these 
facts reveal, especially as a mechanism for ra- 
tional decision making and for holding the al- 
legiance of the rank and file, can be perceived 
more generally on the current labor scene. One 
hopes that the discovery that conventional col- 
lective bargaining may not be the end of the 
line will lure labor historians into an area they 
have hitherto thought could only excite labor 
economists. 

DAVID BRODY 

University of California, 

Davis : 


F. ROSS PETERSON. Prophet without Honor: Glen 
H. Taylor and the Fight for American Lib- 
eralism. [Lexington:] University Press of Ken- 
tucky. 1974. Pp. xi, 216. $12.75. | 


Few progressives were left unseared by the post- 
World War II ordeal of refurbishing the social- 
reform aspirations of American liberalism and 
forging diplomatic policies toward the Soviet 
Union. While some progressives insisted that 
Roosevelt and Truman’s enlarged welfare-state 
policies signified a malign departure in the 
American political tradition, others,: such as 
Idaho’s Democratic senator Glen H. Taylor, 
lamented the atrophy of domestic reform and 
the ascendancy of Soviet-American embitter- 
ment. 

Since Taylor’s critique of American liberalism 
anticipated certain aspects of cold-war revision- 
ist scholarship, F. Ross Peterson is distressed 
that Taylor “has been almost totally ignored” 
and often “dismissed without even a footnote." 
This biography is animated by the conviction 
that Glen Taylor "was more than a colorful 
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ham actor, a hillbilly musician, and an egotis- 
tical opportunist.” He was “a dedicated liberal 
humanitarian” who Peterson agrees accurately 
characterized his political career in a 1967 oral 
history interview: “A prophet is without honor 
in his own household.” 

. This study is an extension of the author's 
1968 dissertation at Washington State Univer- 
Sity. It is a "political biography" with no 
notable narrative or analytical qualities. It is 
competently researched and provides a straight- 
forward, if often numbing and cliché-suffused, 
reportorial account of Glen Taylor from vaude- 
ville actor and country singer to a single United 
States Senate term and then the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination of Henry A. Wallace's Pro- 
gressive party in 1948. Although Peterson claims 
that the absence of a single manuscript col- 
lection of Taylor's papers was a “major research 
handicap" and the reason "the biography is 
only a political biography," it is evident that 
the essential aspects of Taylor's political be- 
liefs and attitudes are rather fully revealed in 
the available sources. The ceficiencies of the 
book are more directly attributable to insuf- 
ficient analysis and an unwillingness to provide 
more than an exposition of Taylor's views and 
activities as derived from the Congressional 
Record and newspaper accounts. 

Students will find the book a convenient sum- 
mary of Glen Taylor's struggle against what he 
considered the serious inadequacies of Harry 
Truman’s supine domestic liberalism and reck- 
lessly provocative “anti-Communist” diplomacy. 
It does not, however, provide any interpretive 
analysis of post-World War II American lib- 
eralism or new perspectives on the Progressive 
party or domestic opposition to the cold war. 
If Peterson has rescued Taylor from oblivion, 
he has not avoided the difficulties of consider- 
ing public figures in vacuo. 

FRANK ANNUNZIATA 
Eisenhower College 


D 


Foreign Relations of the United States. 1948, 
volume 8, The Far East: China. Department of 
State Publication 8683. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1973. Pp. vi, 986. $9.30. 


This collection is the fourth volume to appear 
in the Foreign Relations series for 1948. Nine 
volumes are planned for 1948, although this 
information is not provided in the volume 
being reviewed. Indeed, lack of editorial guide- 
posts such as this comprise the principal flaw 
in the book. Unlike some other volumes in 
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the series, it does .not systematically review 
the sources utilized in compiling documents. 
(Sources outside the State Department are used, 
but how extensively they were combed is not 
indicated.) Nor does it reveal the criteria for 
deciding which documents to print here, else- 
where, or not at all. Thus, even though many 
readers will undoubtedly be curious about the 
paucity of political reporting on the internal 
affairs of China, they are not told that volume 
7 for 1948 is also devoted to China or advised 
that it deals principally with political affairs. 

Despite these rather minor lapses, the book 
contributes significantly to our knowledge of 
United States China policy during 1948. It 
makes this contribution by putting flesh on the 
skeleton traced in volume 7 for 1948 and in 
United States Relations With China, With Spe- 
cial Reference to the Period 1944-1949 (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 9573, Far Eastern 
Series 30), popularly known as the China White 
Paper. For example, extensive coverage of the 
administrative, economic, legal, and technical 
factors that influenced the military assistance 
and economic aid programs of the United 
States complements the political and policy 
considerations treated more fully in the two 
works mentioned above. Since the volume makes 
its principal contribution by supplementing the 
data in these works, it seems most useful to 
conclude by briefly reviewing its contents. 

The longest single section (306 pages) deals 
with United States military assistance to China. 
Next in size (243 pages) is United States eco- 
nomic aid to China. Much shorter sections 
cover financial relations between the United 
States and China (77 pages) the evacuation 
of Americans from China (137 pages) the 
status of United States naval and marine forces 
at Tsingtao (38 pages) and negotiations con- 
cerning the revision of the air transport agree- 
ment of December 20, 1946 (25 pages) Other 
items, although mentioned, receive minimal at- 
tention. These include efforts leading to the 
release of United States marines captured by 
the Chinese Communists, American opposition 
to an international police force for Shanghai 
during the transition period, and negotiations 
and representations on a variety of issues rang- 
ing from the final settlement of war accounts 
to censorship of American movies, joint ex- 
ploration of minerals for atomic energy, and 
the evacuation of refugee groups from Shanghai 
through the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. 

ANDREW T. FORD 
Stockton State College 
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ROBERT GRIFFITH and ATHAN THEOHARIS, editors. 
The Specter: Original Essays on the Cold War 
and the Origins of McCarthyism. New York: 
New Viewpoints. 1974. Pp. xiv, 368. Cloth 
$10.00, paper $4.95. 


The twelve essays contained in this interesting 
and important book are products of young 
scholars laboring on the frontiers of a field in 
need of much careful and objective research. 
Many of the selections are based on recent 
doctoral dissertations. With the exceptions of 
two tiresome and predictable Marxist selections, 
an uninspired piece on Hollywood and the 
cold war and a weak and unconvincing inter- 
pretation of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the essays are solidly constructed, well 
thought out, and attractively written. 

Robert Griffith’s introduction and his “Ameri- 
can Politics and The Origins of ‘McCarthyism’ ” 
are especially useful. He tersely summarizes and 
dismisses much of what has been written on the 
meaning of McCarthyism and concludes—as did 
Earl Latham several years ago—that the Sec- 
ond Red Scare was largely a political phe- 
nomenon rooted in the clash between liberal 
and conservative elites. McCarthyism, in short, 
had little directly to do with the vast ma- 
jority of the American people. Griffith calls 
attention to the long history of anticommunism 
as a political device and contends that Joe Mc- 
Carthy himself was of minor significance; he 
“was the product of anti-Communist politics, 
not its progenitor.” 

Donald F. Crosby, S.J. contributes a frank 
and stimulating discussion of the relationship 
between American Catholicism and our anti- 
Communist impulse. Among other things, he at- 
tempts to explain why Catholic elites—leading 
clergymen, editors, writers, politicians, and di- 
rectors of fraternal organizations—played prom- 
inent roles in right-wing extremist activities. 
Pithy portraits of Francis Cardinal Spellman 
and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen may prompt fur- 
ther inquiries into the darker movements of 
these influential and controversial prelates. 

Ronald Lora looks at several cold-war con- 
servative intellectuals, such as James Burnham, 
and attempts to show why and how they ac 
tively promoted McCarthyism. Peter H. Irons 
ably describes the ultraconservative activities of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing the late 1940s. David M. Oshinsky’s “Labor’s 
Cold War: The CIO and the Communists” 
depicts the powerful commitment to postwar 
anticommunism shared by America’s top labor 
leaders. 
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The creation of the McCarran Act of 1950 
is described in detail in an essay coauthored 
by William R. Tanner and Robert Griffith. (I 
find its antiliberal thrust objectionable, but the 
piece is rewarding nevertheless.) Richard M. 
Fried's superb study of the uses of the Com- 
munist isue in the state campaigns of 1950 
reveals clearly how Joe McCarthy's reputation 
as a vote getter was exaggerated by the press 
and a number of nervous politicians. 

Many readers will find Michael O'Brien's 
article on the little-known Cedric Parker case 
of 1949 the most original and fascinating con- 
tribution in the volume. Through meticulous 
research in Wisconsin, O'Brien gives us a view 
of Joe McCarthy at work in his home state 
thát forever lays to rest the theory that the 
senator first stumbled upon anticommunism as 
a political weapon on January 7, 1950, follow- 
ing a dinner at the Colony restaurant in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

On the whole, this is an excellent book, 
indispensable to the specialist and highly rec- 
ommended to the general reader. Similar proj- 
ects, it seems to me, should be encouraged. 
They would open opportunities for newer mem- 
bers of the profession and might well prove as 
valuable as the volume under review. 

THOMAS C. REEVES 
University of Wisconsin— 
Parkside f 


EDWARD J. BACCIOCCO, JR. The New Left in 
America: Reform to Revolution, 1956 to 1970. 
(Hoover Institution Publications, 130.) Stan- 
ford: Hoover Institution Press, Stanford Univer- 


sity. 1974. Pp. xvi, 300. $8.95. 


The activism of the 1960s has finally faded far 
enough into the past for us to examine it with 
minds relatively free of the distortions engen- 
dered by the passions of the conflict. We are 
not so far removed for these passions to have 
cooled off completely, but far enough for Ed- 
ward J. Bacciocco, Jr. to write a most welcome 
history of the New Left in which he avoids the 
extremism of either left or right. His book is a 
lucid, evenly balanced treatment of the New 
Left from its origins in the late 19508 to its 
decline a decade later. 

According to Bacciocco, there were funda- 
mental differences between the movement of 
the early 1960s and that of the years after 1965. 
The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, the “moving spirit” of the New Left in its 
early days, originally was devoted to the prin- 
ciple of participatory democracy. The aim of 
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the organization was to help the blacks to help 
themselves, and its first priority was the de- 
velopment of local leadership in the rural South. 
But progress was slow and the problems of 
the Mississippi Summer Project of 1964 con- 
tributed to a major change in policy. SNCC 
turned : from community organizing, nonvio- 
lence, and cooperation with whites to the sup- 
port of the concept of Black Power and soon 
began to lose its position as tlıe most prominent 
organization of black radicals. 

Bacciocco goes on to point out that the other 
major component of the New Left, Students for 
a Democratic Society, also changed significantly 
in the middle of the decade. SDS joined in 
support of participatory demccracy and worked 
closely with SNCC in the early 1960s. Essen- 
tially reformist at the outset, SDS grew more 
radical and by 1965 had begun to shift to revo- 
lution and Marxism-Leninism. As it moved 
leftward, the organization became torn by fac- 
tionalism until in 1969 it divided into three 
separate groups and faded into insignificance. 

Bacciocco sees the increasing radicalization 
of the movement as the major reason for its 
failure to make a more profound impact on the 
country and for the virtual demise of the New 
Left in the late 1960s. SNCC was too impa- 
tient, he feels, considering the three hundred 
years of prejudice that had to be overcome. It 
had accomplished important things and “was 
probably premature in arguing that Black 
Power represented a necessary shift in strategy 
in order to achieve more for the American Ne- 
gro” (p. 98). Similarly, the radical shift was 
fatal to SDS. “Instead of controlling its hostility 
to secure important political objectives,’ Bac- 
ciocco writes, “SDS chose to ignore the proven 
reform potential of the white middle class, 
accusing it of complacency and resistance to 
rapid change" (p. 234). = 

The latter statement reflects an approach to 
the subject that is the most troublesome fea- 
ture of the book. The problem is at least par- 
tially rooted in a -failure to define terms 
clearly and is apparent at the outset when Bac- 
ciocco refers to the New Left as “originally a 
collection of radical student reformers” (p. xiii). 
The words “radical” and “reformer” should not 
be used to describe the same person or group. 
There are radicals, whose aim is to overthrow 
a social, economic, or political system, and there 
are reformers, who seek merely to make 
changes in the existing system, but there are 
no radical reformers. The New Leftists were 
never reformers and the term should not be 
applied to them, even before 1965. It is more 
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accurate and less confusing to call them rad- 
icals throughout, while pointing out that they 
became more radical toward the end of the dec- 
ade. If one accepts this, it then becomes some- 
what difficult to go along with Bacciocco's criti- 
cism that the New Leftists did not act like 
reformers. He may very well be correct in his 
contention that they would have been more suc- 
cessful if they had followed the well-trodden 
path of reform, but the fact remains that they 
were radicals and therefore it should not be 
surprising that they acted like radicals. 

But I do not want to end on a harsh note, 
for the merits of this book easily overshadow 
its flaws. If the historian’s chief task is to bring 
order and meaning to the chaos that is his- 
tory, Bacciocco has performed his task admir- 
ably. 

HAROLD W. CURRIE 
Michigan State University 


CORRECTION: The publisher of Anatolii An- 
dreievich Gromyko, Through Russian Eyes: 
President Kennedy’s 1036 Days, reviewed in the 
April AHR, page 540, should have read Wash- 
ington: International Library. 


JAMES C. HARVEY. Black Civil Rights during the 
Johnson Administration. Jackson: University 
and College Press of Mississippi. 1973. Pp. xiv, 
245. $4.95- 


The Civil Rights era is receding from us into 
that disordered and cluttered timespan of 
hazily remembered but not yet recorded his- 
tory. Until critical historians arise to sift the 
evidence and tell us what we lived through, we 
are increasingly dependent upon the jumble 
of oral history, memoirs, and journalistic ac- 
counts floating in the churning wake of the 
movement. Black Civil Rights during the John- 
son Administration, like its earlier companion, 
Civil Rights during the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, both by James C. Harvey, filis a need by 
providing a well ordered and intelligent de- 
scription of the policies of the executive branch 
of the federal government and the contents of 
federal legislation with regard to civil rights. 
The book does not pretend to be more than 
it is, an initial attempt to collect and organize 
the flotsam of facts about the federal govern- 
ment's involvement in one of the two great 
and disruptive issues of national life in the 
1960s. The book is not limited to description, 
but the analytical observations tend to be of the 
first order, the sort that are readily available 
to observant contemporaries of the events being 
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described. For instance, the slowing momentum 
of the civil rights movement is blamed on ris- 
ing public concern over the Vietnam War and 
Lyndon Johnson’s dependence on Southern con- 
gressmen to support his war measures. That 
is not incorrect, but it is incomplete. Little at- 
tempt is made to fathom the motivations or 
tactical choices of individual actors in the na- 
tional drama, to explain the evolution of the 
movement in terms of its own internal dynam- 
ics, or to unravel the paradox of the onset of 
“disillusionment” within the movement around 
1966, just at the time when enforcement of 


civil rights legislation was getting under way, 


real changes were beginning to show, and ex- 
pressed confidence in the future among blacks 
generally was at an all-time high. 

The author deals only superficially with 
the bureaucratic and electoral politics that 
swirled about the enactment and enforcement 
of civil rights legislation, but he does provide 
informative narratives of the major civil rights 
acts of 1964, 1965, and 1968. In addition, there 
are many very useful tables of data on employ- 
ment, school desegregation, housing, and voting. 
The account is based upon published govern- 
ment documents and on extensive meanderings 
through the rapidly growing book and period- 
ical literature on the subject. No attempt was 
made to interview participants or to use the 
available collections of transcribed interviews, 
presidential papers in the Johnson Library, or 
other primary source material. 

The result is only a partial step forward, but 
a helpful one, refreshing in its calm admiration 
for Martin Luther King, Jr. and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

SHELDON HACKNEY 
Princeton University 
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R. COLE HARRIS and JOHN WARKENTIN. Canada be- 
fore Confederation: A Study in Historical Ge- 
ography. (Historical Geography of North Amer- 
ica Series.) New York: Oxford University Press. 
1974. Pp. xiv, 338. Cloth $9.95, paper $5.95. 


For the most part, this book makes for absorb- 
ing reading and presents an impression of the 
early development of Canada that departs re- 
freshingly from some of the customary ap- 
proaches to Canadian history. The authors’ 
evocative sketch of the “lay of the land,” their 
survey of settlers’ perceptions of a newly 
adopted country, and their analysis of urban 
growth and the agricultural, commercial, and 
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industrial activities conducted in the. various 
regions of Canada all demonstrate the con- 
tributions that historical geographers can make 
to an understanding of a nation’s past. 
Throughout Harris and Warkentin have made, 
a prodigious effort to call on the work of their 
colleagues and of such related scholars as de- 
mographers and historical sociologists. This is 
particularly true in the case of the sections on 
French Canada. In a number of instances, how- 
ever, they appear to neglect the work of his- 
torians who could have helped to inform their 
chapter on Ontario—notably T. W. Acheson, 
F. H. Armstrong, Leo Johnson, Douglas Mc- 
Calla, and H. V. Nelles, who have written on 
such themes as trade, settlement, land policy, 
and the emergence of the Canadian business 
community. 

A more basic shortcoming of the book is the 
built-in anomaly, if not curiosity, boldly spelled 
out in its title and constantly confronted in its 
text. At a time when some scholars are inclined 
to minimize Confederation, essentially a po- 
litical and constitutional event, as a landmark 
in the social, economic, and cultural growth 
of Canada, the authors accord it that kind of 
compartmentalizing significance that would 
have been perfectly acceptable to the historian 
and political scientist of a generation or two 
ago. This form of structuring seems out of keep- 
ing with the otherwise innovative approach that 
they adopt as historical geographers. Clearly a 
good many developments—for example, urban- 
ization, at least of sorts—originated before Con- 
federation was even thought of, a point amply 
illustrated in the book, and continued to 
flourish without any apparent indebtedness to 
what Sir John A. Macdonald and his associates 
did in the 1860s. f 

Among the reasons offered for selecting Con- 
federation as a cut-off point are that neither 
author had made an intensive study of late 
nineteenth-century Canada and that virtually 
no geographical literature had been prepared 
on that period. Yet this latter deficiency is in 
places noticeable for the period that they ex- 
amined. This, however, does not deter them 
from writing it up, with the result that some 
parts of the book, particularly the treatment of. 
the Northwest, could have been read in any 
standard historical account. (And, again, there 
is a bibliographical shortcoming: no reference 
is made to the work done on the subject of 
western expansion by J. S. Galbraith and A. C. 
Gluek.) In any case, resources and research 
aside, one is left wondering if another terminal 
point would have been more appropriate for a 
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work such as this, say, the turn of the century 
with its “wheat boom,” massive European im- 
migration, and large-scale urbanization, factors 
that governed a wholesale reshaping of the 
Canadian social and economic landscape. 

Although the bulk of, the book is well writ- 
ten, the same cannot be said, for the way in 
which some of its chapters are organized. The 
chopping up of these into numerous sections 
occasionally produces an irritating repetition 
and frequently erodes the reader’s interest in 
an otherwise imaginative presentation. In the 
chapter on 'the Western Interior, for instance, 
we are twice told, with a little different word- 
ing, about the results of expeditions dispatched 
to evaluate the resources of the prairies. 

Overall, however, and in spite of the flaws 
cited, this study constitutes a good start. As the 
authors observe, they set out to write a “de- 
liberately provocative” work in the expectation 
that others would respond and after further re- 
search add to this introductory account or revise 
its findings. It is to be hoped that they will 
not be disappointed. 

C. M. JOHNSTON 
McMaster University 


DESMOND MORTON. The Canadian General: Sir 
William Otter. (Canadian War Museum, His- 
torical Publication number 9.) Toronto: Hak- 
kert. 1974. Pp. xix, 423. $12.95. 


Sir William Otter’s career, from the day he was 
accepted as a private in the Second Battalion, 
Volunteer Militia Rifles, the Queen’s Own, in 
1860, until his death as a full general in 1928, 
is a summary of nearly seventy years of Can- 
ada’s military history. The invasion of Upper 
Canada by Irish-American Fenians, the con- 
frontation with strikers on the Grand Trunk 
Railway, the battle with Poundmaker’s Cree In- 
dians at Cutknife Hill, the preparations for war 
with the United States over the Venezuela 
boundary, the marches and charges against the 
Boers in South Africa, the celebration of the 
Quebec tercentenary, the internment of enemy 
aliens during the Great War of 1914-18, the 
reorganization of the Canadian Militia after the 
First World War: Otter took part in each of 
them. Always he sought to impose British tradi- 
tions of discipline upon the Canadians with 
whom he served or whom he commanded. He 
was uncompromisingly professional in what was 
essentially an amateur army at all times and 
in al] circumstances. 

The Otter story is set against the background 
of the political and social life of post-Confed- 
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eration Canada. It brings out the strengths and 
weaknesses of a volunteer force, the antago- 
nisms between the militiaman and the regular, 
the national rivalries between the Canadian and 
the Englishman, and the impact of party poli- 
tics both within and upon the Canadian mil- 
itary organization. No less relevant and interest- 
ing, however, is the account of Otter struggling 
to restore the family name and fortune. In an 
American setting Otter might well have been 
a Horatio Alger figure; because the setting is 
Canadian, he was, instead, a Henty hero. His 
good name was always there. It merely needed 
a bit of refurbishing. And, in the end, a knight- 
hood and the perquisites of rank did the trick. 
It is all very Victorian; but, at long last, life 
in Victorian Canada is beginning to excite the 
interest of Canadian historians. 

The Canadian General is a good book. It is 
written, and well written, by one of Canada's 
most promising young military historians, a 
graduate of the Royal Military College and a 
Rhodes scholar, who gave up a military career 
for an academic one. Although the author is the 
great-grandson of Sir William Otter, his book 
is not a work of hagiography. It is a fair, bal- 
anced, and accurate picture, warts and all, of 
the most important military figure in Canada's 
first half century. 

GEORGE F. G. STANLEY 
Mount Allison University 


JACQUES ROUILLARD. Les travailleurs du coton au 
Québec, 1900-1915. (Histoire des travailleurs 
québecois.) Montreal: Presses de l'Université du 
Québec. 1974. Pp. xii, 152. $4.00. 


This brief monograph on the cotton textile 
industry in Quebec from ı900 to 1915 reflects 
a new interest of French-Canadian historians in 
labor history. The Quebec textile industry has 
much to offer the labor historian, for its workers 
were notoriously underpaid, badly mistreated, 
and consequently prone to strike. Inevitably, 
much attention is devoted in this study to 
Dominion Textile, the combine formed in 1905 
that gradually monopolized an industry in 
which twenty-four different companies had par- 
ticipated in 1885. But in much of the period 
considered.here, there was still competition. 
An introductory chapter traces the historical 
background of the industry in Quebec, includ- 
ing the tariff protection that, coupled with 
cheap labor, made it viable. A second chapter 
is devoted to the textile worker and his un- 
happy lot, while a third deals with the union- 
izing efforts of the Knights of Labor and tbe 
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Federation of Textile Workers of Canada. A 
final chapter is devoted to the major strikes of 
the period at the Magog, Montmorency, Hoche- 
laga, and Saint Henri mills. In conclusion the 
author suggests that the availability or scarcity 
of labor was the basic factor governing salaries 
and the employers’ attitudes toward unions. It 
is not surprising that William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, as chairman of the 1908-09 royal com- 
mission on management-labor differences in the 
industry, adopted management's views. 

MASON WADE 

Cornish, New Hampshire 


JOHN A. MUNRO and ALEX. I. INGLIS, editors. 
Mike: The Memoirs of the Right Honourable 
Lester B. Pearson. Volume 2, 1948-1957. [New 
York:] Quadrangle/The New York Times Book 
Company. 1973. Pp. xi, 344. $12.50. 


The structure of the three volumes of the Pear- 
son memoirs is based upon the three stages of 
his career. Volume 1 (AHR, 78 [1973]: 1148) 
dealt with the quiet, able civil servant of the 
Department of External Affairs in Ottawa. 
Volume 2 deals with Pearson the politician, the 
secretary of state for External Affairs from Sep- 
tember 1948 to December 1956, from the forma- 
tion of NATO to the Suez crisis. Volume 3, 
when it comes, will be devoted to his role as a 
political leader, and later prime minister (1963- 
68), until his death in 1972. 

The Pearson of the first two volumes, and 
almost certainly of volume 3, does not change 
much. He seems always the same agreeable, one 
might almost say guileless, son of an Ontario 
Methodist parsonage. His answer when a re- 
porter phoned to tell him he had been awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize for 1957 was, “Gosh!” 
It is hard not to like Pearson: it is not always 
easy to admire him. This book illustrates him at 
every turn, his humor, his charm, his some- 
times stodgy verbosity, his naiveté. He seemed 
to expect great men to be great and villains to 
be villainous. For example, he was surprised, 
even shocked, at Nehru’s remark about Gandhi. 
“You know,” Nehru had said, “he [Gandhi] 
really was an awful old hypocrite.” Pearson’s 
unspoken reaction seemed to be, “Gandhi, a 
hypocrite? Impossible!” Equally, Pearson found 
himself next to Vishinsky at dinner after the 
Russian had spent the whole afternoon deliver- 
ing a vicious polemic against Western diplo- 
macy and all its works. Vishinsky was perfectly 
charming. “Personally,” said Pearson a little 
puzzled, “I prefer my ‘villains’ to be more 
easily recognized when off duty.” 
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The main themes in this volume are the 
formation of NATO, the Korean War, and 
Pearson’s role in the Suez crisis in helping to 
persuade the Americans to support—and Brit- 
ain and: France to accept—a UN peace and a 
UN peace force. Pearson’s action was broadly 
supported in Canada, though he endured some 
bitter Conservative criticism in Parliament over 
stabbing Britain in the back and running chores 
for the Americans. He did neither. He was fair 
with Eden, and he once told John Foster Dulles 
that he too often used a niblick when he ought 
to have been using a putter. 

There is much value in this book even to 
those who are unfamiliar with Canada. It gives 
a sense of perspective, a view from Ottawa 
about both the British and the Americans, and 
a touch of northern coolheadedness, one of 
Pearson’s pre-eminent virtues. He reversed the 
familiar motto, “Don’t just stand there, do 
something.” His advice was, “Don’t do any- 
thing, just stand there—and think.” | | 

P. B. WAITE 
Dalhousie University 


LATIN AMERICA 


EDWARD J. GOODMAN. The Explorers of South 
America. New York: Macmillan Company. 1972. 
Pp. viii, 408. $15.00. 


This book presents a full record of how the 
South American continent was circumnavigated 
and traversed from points around' the compass 
to reveal its outline and features. It tells which 
point was reached by whom first, and it traces 
the route there and back. I should think that 
such a survey inspired the book, rather than 
J. B. Brebner's Explorers of North America, 
1492-1806 (1971), which the author acknowl- 
edges. Mr. Goodman was surprised to find that 
there was no companion volume for the south- 
ern continent, and there still is not, nor could 
there be one. The autbor gives us a very dif- 
ferent book. 

It is an account arranged in chronological 
order that identifies the leading motives for 
exploration animating the explorers since 1492. 
“The First Century: Discovery and Conquest" 
gives way to “The Age of Expansion: For God, 
Slaves, and Gold.” Two more parts, “The Early 
Scientific Explorers" and “The Great Age of 
Scientific Exploration," lead us up to Colonel 
Fawcett. We are also told how the results of 
each expedition reached the public. This is the 
sum of the content, and a rich harvest it is 
indeed. 
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Mr. Goodman has brought together in one 
volume a more ample list of explorers, their 
companions and aides, and descriptions of their 
exploits than has hitherto been available in 
English. The book is in fact a richly anno- 
tated catalog since historical dimension is lack- 
ing, except for set pieces of text that attempt 
to relate the titles of the chapters to the nar- 
rative of the explorers’ voyages. This is history 
by assertion only. The book is no geography 
either. The continent revealed is not of first 
concern. Five maps found scattered through the 
book are not listed or credited, and they barely 
suffice to identify points on the map. The pic- 
tures of men and landscapes bound in the cen- 
ter are closer to the text. The author conveys a 
lot of information and awakens curiosity. His 
sympathy seems most engaged when he can 
check accounts of travel and scientific data by 
his own experience of travel over wide regions 
of the continent. The historian of exploration is 
given ample clues to the author's bibliographic 
orientation in notes appended to the chapters 
and bibliography. Disagreement on facts arising 
from this source leave the reader to do his own 
exploring, and he can do so now from a solid 
base camp. 

URSULA LAMB 
University of Arizona 


MARY ELIZABETH THOMAS. Jamaica and Volun- 
tary Laborers from Africa, 1840-1865. (A 
Florida State University Book.) Gainesville: 
University Presses of Florida. 1974. Pp. v, 211. 
$12.00. 


In no place was the decision of Parliament to 
abolish slavery throughout the British Empire 
in 1834 to have more severe repercussions than 
in Jamaica. The transition period of “appren- 
ticeship” proved unsatisfactory. Rather than 
constituting a free labor pool for the planta- 
tion-dominated economy, former slaves chose a 
smallholder existence in the hills, engaged spas- 
modically in remunerated employment, or 
drifted into vagrancy. By 1840 Jamaica faced 
a labor crisis. Attempts by successive British 
governments, the Colonial Office, the island 
legislature, and governors, commissions, and in- 
dividuals to find solutions to this problem in 
the following quarter of a century are the 
theme of this monograph. 

Largely unsuccessful efforts to drum up mi- 
gration from North America and Europe only 
served to convince imperial and colonial au- 
thorities that the solution lay in West Africa 
in general, and in Sierra Leone in particular. 
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Using government documents and publications 
from Jamaica and Great Britain, Professor 
"Thomas has unraveled with considerable skill 
and great clarity the changing policies and 
strategies ranging from voluntary migration to 
"assisted migration" and imperial supervision. 
She illustrates well how failure was born of 
factors over which Jamaica herself had no con- 
trol: political pressures and economic and ideo- 
logical considerations in England, to say noth- 
ing of changing governments in London, and 
sociological and cultural factors in Sierra Leone. 
This is not to exculpate the island legislature, 
whose indecision, vested self-interest, or simply 
poor judgment provoked dissent rather than so- 
lution. Successes there were, but of a temporary 
nature. Windfalls took the form of captured 
slave cargoes, Indian labor proved a palliative, 
but neither the colonial government nor the 
British Parliament found an overall solution. 
Economic stagnation, social unrest, mutual dis- 
trust, and frustration were the price paid for 
such experiments. 

This is a potentially dramatic history pos- 
sessed of an almost "whodunit" level of sus- 
pense. Thomas’s easy style and concise descrip- 
tion chart the reader through the murky waters 
of conflicting policies and the divergence be- 
tween imperial directives and colonial realities. 
Having gained the reader's confidence by her 
scholarship, she disappoints by limiting herself 
to a mere presentation of evidence. The reader's 
early interest dies in a welter of correspondence 
from one authority to another, devoid of in- 
terpretation or analysis. That objectivity is a 
praiseworthy quality in a historian is unde- 
niable, but it should not become a shield be- 
hind which the historian can seek cover from 
the responsibility of passing judgment. The 
reader seeks in vain for a personal assessment, 
evaluation, or analysis of the respective merits 
of a policy and is left with the unfulfilled hope 
that the author would emerge from behind 
her sources and provide a considered overview. 
Qualifiers such as "reportedly," "reputedly," or 
"presumably" are no substitute for a decisive 
yea or nay. Many of the issues described —the 
nature of the colonial pact, insensitivity within 
the different organs of government to overall 
objectives, colonial distrust and imperial domi- 
nance, problems of a plantation economy in a 
postemancipation era—were not only common 
to British possessions in the New World, but 
also to the colonial empires of France, Spain, 
Holland, and Portugal. Such comparisons are 
absent; comparisons to Trinidad and Demerara 
are limited to asides, and the contrasting situa- 
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tion in British Guiana (so ably described by 
Alan H. Adamson in Sugar without Slaves 
[1972]) is ignored. Many questions are suggested 
but remain unanswered. How well did the Afri- 
cans assimilate? Did the Sierra Leoneans pre- 
serve any sense of identity in a New World 
environment? Was there conflict stimulation 
with Creoles or Asiatic migrants? The cultural 
and social implications are largely ignored. 
Perhaps in all fairness it must be admitted 
that such themes lie beyond the immediate 
scope of Thomas’s prism, but the book would 
have been enhanced by brief sallies into these 
areas. However, it is here that this otherwise 
commendable study is found wanting, namely, 
in the reduction of an essentially human and 
vital phenomenon of migration and survival to 
an exercise in administrative history. 

A. J. R. RUSSELL-WOOD 

Johns Hopkins University 


PETER L. EISENBERG. The Sugar Industry in 
Pernambuco: Modernization without Change, 
1840-1910. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1974. Pp. xvi, 289. 
$15.00. 


'This is an exemplary case study in plantation 
economy in a period generally lacking in sig- 
nificant historiography. The plantations of Per- 
nambuco produced about a third of Brazilian 
sugar exports and supported one of the most 
powerful groups in Brazil's political structure. 
The nineteenth century was for that province 
a time of unrelieved crisis because of beet sugar 
competition, the closing of first the British and 
then the United States markets, and finally 
the abolition of slavery. The planters were 
obliged nevertheless to reinvest in new tech- 
niques mainly railroads and steam-powered 
grinding mills, in order to salvage a part of 
their trade. On the whole the response of the 
planters was inadequate in the sense that 
southern Brazil far outdistanced them in de- 
velopment, and Pernambuco became a de- 
pressed region, in every manner an internal 
colony of the nation. On the other hand, 
changes were accomplished quickly enough to 
preserve control of tbe land by the latifundists, 
and even abolition caused no real relaxation of 
their grip on local society. The use of state 
subsidies to effect the necessary transition in 
sugar production might be used as a model of 
bourgeois expropriation of state resources, and 
the social consequences are starkly exposed, 
since the beneficiaries were slave drivers as 
well as land monopolists. Much material is pre- 
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sented that is of use in tracing the outlines of 
the economy, since the author explains financial 
institutions, commercial intermediaries, govern- 
ment incentives and taxes, and methods of 
processing. Sugar-cane growing is not consid- 
ered as a natural process, however, and there is 
very little here on soil, climate, and ecological 
relationships. 

The author makes valuable comparisons be- 
tween Pernambuco's plantations and those of 
other regions, principally Cuba. He draws on 
an exhaustive knowledge of certain aspects of 
the sugar industry, and his discussion of other 
theoretical studies of the plantation system is 
very useful. In several regards his analysis con- 
tributes to significant debates, in particular the 
question of the degree to which the plantation 
elite was in control, which reaches in Brazilian 
historiography an extremity of reducing the 
masses to mere objects, whose own acts were 
irrelevant to deciding social change. This is a 
bleak picture, and one questions it because it 
is especially useful to the elite in perpetuating 
their dominance. In this study it is claimed 
that abolition was brought about by the slave 
owners themselves simply because slavery had 
become unprofitable, This thesis collides with 
other recent writings on Brazilian slavery. It 
may be true that the planters of this region 
were apathetic concerning the prospects of 
slavery, but the wage regime does not appear 
to have been any less expensive, according to 
the author's calculations. It is possible that the 
conclusion arises out of the quite exclusive con- 
cern of this study with the landowners' out- 
look, especially their business preoccupations. 
The workers’ actions in this context are mini- 
mized because labor, as an economic factor, was 
in abundant supply. Yet so was it also in Haiti. 
Nevertheless, Eisenberg's arguments cannot be 
ignored, and his careful and intelligent mono- 
graph is essential to any student of Brazilian 
economic history. 

WARREN DEAN 
New York University 


RODOLFO F. ACUNA. Sonoran Strongman: Ignacio 
Pesqueira and. His Times. 'Tucson: University 
of Arizona Press. 1974. Pp. x, 179. Cloth $10.50, 


paper $4.50. 


Ignacio Pesqueira belongs to a small group of 
caudillos who rose to power in northern Mexico 
during the decades after 1850, at a time when 
civil war and French intervention greatly re- 
duced the power of the central government 
and the last waves of American annexationism 
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threatened the whole border area. The history 
of developments in the eastern half of this area 
—the middle and lower Rio Grande Valley— 
are much better known than those in.Chihua- 
.hua and Sonora, so that Acufia’s concise, 
scholarly monograph makes a valuable contri- 
bution to. both United States and Mexican 
historiography. 

‚Pesqueira managed to fend off American fili- 
busters and resist secessionist temptations, but 
otherwise he did little of pcsitive, long-range 
value for his native state. In goals, methods, 
and interests he was much closer to Antonio 
López de Santa Anna than to the later Porfirio 
Diaz, Pesqueira spent most of his active career 
alternately feuding with rivals and relaxing at 
his hacienda; and when American capital began 
to offer new means of development near the end 
of his life, Pesqueira was too old and habit 
hardened to make much use of them. | 

Limited by the destruction in 1915 of Pes- 
queira’s family papers, Acuña has wisely writ- 
ten a life-and-times biography in which the al- 
most insoluble border problems often bulk 
larger than the personality ard exploits of his 
hero. Acufia’s research is thorough and sound, 
his style a bit stiff but quite serviceable, and he 
has preserved an admirably objective attitude 
toward Pesqueira and toward American aggres- 
siveness, despite his own Mexican background. 
It is a pity that he has found it necessary to 
refer to citizens of the United States as “North 
Americans,” an unidiomatic term that should 
not have been acceptable to an American 
scholarly press. : 

a . DAVID M. PLETCHER 

Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


THEODORE E. NICHOLs. T'res puertos de Colombia: 
Estudio sobre el desarrollo de Cartagena, Santa 
Marta y Barranquilla. Bogotá: Biblioteca Banco 


Popular. 1973. Pp. 299. 


This study of the impact of the transportation 
revolution on Colombia's northern coast is a 
well-done narrative of the attempts of a colonial 
society dislocated by its war for independence 
and the slow, costly, and sometimes futile efforts 
to rebuild an economic life with little more 
than the will of a handful of people. The pro- 
cess culminated in the 1900s in a daring effort 
to make navigable the mouth of a lazy, weak 
river, and it caused Barranquilla to emerge as 
the leading port of Caribbean Colombia. 

The author traces the origins and travails of 
the projects with which visionaries tried to link 
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the Caribbean ports with Bogótá. Most of the 
projects were doomed: it was a matter of eco- 
nomics rather than a lack of determination, as 
the author indicates (p. 288). The vastness and 
emptiness of the Magdalena River Valley ren- 
dered every project a money loser from the 
start. Also, the planners’ attempt to, connect 
railroads to a natural but extremely undepend- 
able waterway caused considerable ‘and costly 
damage to any project undertaken. 

"This study is interesting and well'researched, 
and the Spanish version has been enhanced by 
the ability of the translators. Nichols has 
covered over 150 years of projects, many of them 
failures, that remain poorly documented. The 
organization of the several economic themes 
inherent to a study of this type is excellent, 
and the ability of the writer to keep threads 
together deserves praise. 4 
. There are, however, some points of disagree- 
ment. Little attention is paid to the human 
element. With the exception of references to 
President Nüfiez, there is no mention of the 
politicking involved in the planning of the 
projects. Overall economic conditions and the 
demographic distribution of the country also 
were not fully exploited in explaining the fail- 
ures. Nichols glosses over Barranquilla's civic 
spirit that helped to build a city out of a “dusty, 
sandy hamlet," plan the remarkable Bocas pro- 
ject, and contribute to the founding of banks 
and even of an airline, the second oldest in the 
world. Finally, although Dr. Nichols takes‘ into 
account while dealing with Cartagena (p. 271) 
that discrepancies in population figures are also 
due to changes in political subdivisions, he ig- 
nores it completely while dealing with Santa 
Marta (pp. 156, 162, 175). 

This work, which was originally a doctoral 
dissertation, was published under the suggestion 
of Professor James F. King and with the interest 
of the Colombian historian, Rodolfo Segovia. 
Both should be highly commended for bring- * 
ing to light, and in Spanish, a work that de- 
serves notice in Colombia and the rest of Latin 
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j. IGNACIO MÉNDEZ 
State University of New York, 
College at New Paliz 


RONALD H. CHILCOTE. The Brazilian Communist 
Party: Conflict and Integration 1922-1972. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1974. Pp. xv, 
861. $15.00. 


JOHN W. F. DULLES. Anarchists and Communists 
in Brazil, 1900-1935. Austin: University of 
Texas Press. 1973. Pp. xvii, 603. $12.50. 
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The last decade has witnessed a growing volume 
of scholarly literature dealing with the long- 
neglected subjects of the labor movement and 
leftist organizations in Latin America. While 
Brazil has benefited from this increasing atten- 
tion, only now have two studies appeared that 
focus on the Communists and anarchists, the 


major radical groups in the history of the. 


Brazilian labor movement. Ronald H. Chilcote 
offers us a critical analysis of the Brazilian 
Communist party to 1972, while John W. F. 
Dulles presents a wealth of factual material on 
the anarchists and Communists through 1935. 
Although narratives like Dulles’s are no longer 
fashionable among historians, who often find 
themselves indebted to studies on recent history 
by political scientists like Chilcote, Dulles has 
uncovered an abundance of information useful 
for interpretive history. 

Both authors concentrate on the later part of 
the time periods their books span. Professor 
Dulles covers the years up to 1917 in forty 
pages, less than one-tenth that devoted to events 
from 1917 to 1935. If he had utilized his pre- 
ferred and extremely valuable source, news- 
papers, for the earlier period, his book would 
be even more weighty. Not only could he have 
found several anarchist groups and newspapers 
in Brazil before ıgoo, but also information on 
socialist-anarchist rivalries and feuds useful for 
comparisons with the later anarchist-Communist 
conflicts to which he devotes considerable at- 
tention, as he does the activities of the Com- 
munist party's intellectual leaders in the 1920s. 
Dulles's focus is on leaders, although no one 
really led the unorganized Brazilian working 
class during this period. Professor Chilcote, 
relying primarily upon material available in 
book form, concentrates on the post-1945 period. 
He tends to oversimplify some developments 
during the Communist party's initial years and 
to show little interest in the party's role in the 
Brazilian labor movement. Chilcote's major con- 
tribution lies in the second half of his book. 
"Treating the Brazilian Commünist party as a 
miniature political system and as a social group, 
he analyzes party structure, leadership, and 
membership, as well as party relations with 
local competitors, and evaluates the party's pol- 
icies and its dealings with ruling and nonruling 
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Communist parties. Chilcote views the party as 
having "evolved into an organization controlled 
by a few leaders whose power was highly cen- 
tralized and anti-democratic and whose policies 
became internally conservative"; it became 
"merely a force of limited pressure and modera- 
tion within the established order" (p. 211). 

While Dulles’s book lacks the conceptual 
framework and formulations of Chilcote's, it is 
rich in new information drawn from news- 
papers and personal interviews. With the partial 
exception of the regional study by Azis Simäo, 
Sindicato e estado: Suas relagóes na formagäo 
do proletariado de Säo Paulo (1966), previous 
books dealing with the early Brazilian working 
class and labor movement were not based on 
research in labor newspapers. Although it is . 
politically inexpedient to attempt to consult 
unpublished material still in police hands, as 
Chilcote notes, and many pertinent documents 
have been lost over the years due largely to 
widespread government repression, both books 
would -have benefited from an examination of 
the scattered, incomplete documentation on the 
earlier periods, including some police records, 
available in public archives. 

Dulles has not considered the implications of 
much of his research, and major trends and de- 
velopments get lost among the details and 
quotations. While keeping track of the large 
number of labor and party figures is not an 
easy task for the reader of either book, Dulles 
captures many individual personalities who re- 
main little more than names in Chilcote's study. 
Unlike Chilcote's, Dulles's book contains many 
excellent photographs and newspaper cartoons, 
as well as an appendix listing the prices, though 
unweighted, of basic commondities for Sáo 
Paulo from 1917 to 1935. Chilcote's annotated 
bibliography and list of Communist and leftist 
periodicals should prove most useful; his in- 
formative and extensive, though inconveniently 
placed, footnotes provide an extensive "survey 
of the literature." Both studies, complementing 
one another, help fill long-standing needs and 
prove to be useful contributions. 


JUNE E. HAHNER 
State University of New York, 
Albany 
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A communication will be considered only if it 
relates to an article or review published in this 
journal; publication of such a communication 
or of any part of it is solely at the editors’ dis- 
cretion. Limitations of space require that a 
communication, whether concerning articles, 


review articles, or reviews, be no longer than 


300 words. The schedule of publication and 
the time needed to send a communication to 
the author of the article or review in question 
for such reply as he may care to make virtually 
preclude the possibility of publication in the 
issue following that in which the original article 
or review appeared. Unless, in the editors’ judg- 
ment, some major scholarly purpose is served, 
rejoinders will not be published. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Thomas C. Cochran (“The Business Revolu- 
tion,” AHR, 79 [1974]: 1449-66) poses an op- 
position between his explanation of the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the “classic one” that 
“assigns a primary and basic function to tech- 
nology” (p. 1449), citing as examples of this 
classic approach David Landes, Phyllis Deane, 
and Peter Mathias. I would argue that of these, 
only Landes makes technology central to the 
Industrial Revolution, and that the two others 
are in agreement with economic historians in 
general in not deing so. It is true that economic 
historians have usually given due recognition to 
the importance of technology, and many of 
them, like Mathias and Deane, devote whole 
chapters to the inventions associated with the 
Industrial Revolution. However, contrary to 
Cochran’s assertion, this recognition does not 
necessarily reach to their assigning to technology 
a “primary and basic” role, if by this we mean 
a causal role in the same sense as that ascribed 
by Cochran to his “Business Revolution.” 
Arnold Toynbee, for example, while giving 
due weight to the accomplishments of the in- 


ventors and engineers of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, still insisted that “the essence of the 
Industrial Revolution is the substitution of com- 
petition for the medieval regulations which had 
previously controlled the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth” (Lectures on the Industrial 
Revolution [1928], 64). Paul Mantoux stated 
that “the use of machinery itself, important as 
are its consequences is only a secondary phe- 
nomenon” (The Industrial Revolution in the 
Eighteenth Century [1961], 41). H. L. Beales 
emphasized as did Mantoux the primacy of the 
social and economic environment and, for ex- 
ample, while acknowledging the importance of 
Watt as an inventor, called him “the child of his 
age” (The Industrial Revolution 1750-1850 
[1967], 55), which can only imply a dependent 
role. Maurice Dobb, writing in the Marxist 
tradition, considers that division of labor “pre- 
pared the ground for machine production” 
(Studies in the Development of Capitalism 
[1963], 145) and makes the Industrial Revolu- 
tion an inevitable development of capitalism. 

As to the authors particularly cited by Coch- 
ran, Mathias actually argued that the term 
“should not be used to denote industrial or 
mechanical innovation” (The First Industrial 
Nation [1969], 1), since innovations occurred 
before the eighteenth-century Industrial Revolu- 
tion, if not as frequently, and many industries 
remained unchanged until well into the nine- 
teenth century. In fact, he argued that “the 
concept implies a fundamental change in the 
structure of an economy” (The First Industrial 
Nation, 2). As to Deane, also mentioned by 
Cochran in this connection, it is true that she 
lists technical innovation as one of the elements 
constituting the Industrial Revolution (The 
First Industrial Revolution [1965], 1) and de- 
votes an entire chapter to invention. She does 
not, however, give invention a more or less 
primary role than the other factors she mentions, 
which are social and economic. 
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With different emphases, the economic his- 
torians cited, and more recent writers like John 
Hicks in his Theory of Economic History (1969) 
and Douglass C. North with Robert P. Thomas 
in their Rise of the Western World: A New 
Economic History (1973) have looked to various 
economic or social factors or combinations of 
these rather than to technology to explain the 
Industrial Revolution. Cochran’s “Business 
Revolution” does not offer a new approach but 
rather a continuation or variation on this 
tradition. 

The recent tendency, exemplified in Landes’s 
work, to see the central meaning of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in its technology derives in 
part from the researches in the last decade in 
the history of technology and culture that have 
deepened our understanding of the rise of 
Western technology and science. I suggest that 
a theory of the Industrial Revolution that ex- 
cludes this background diminishes rather than 
improves our understanding of that unique 
event. 

JOSEPH BURLOCK 
Poquoson, Virginia 


PROFESSOR COCHRAN REPLIES: 


I differ very little from the views expressed by 
Mr. Burlock, except that I meant to show that 
while Deane and Mathias quite specifically 
recognize the importance of business and social 
structure, the sequence of events is less distinct 
than in the United States, and hence did not 
lead them to a sharp formulation. The thesis 
that the development of specialized, intercon- 
nected business. activities is more a necessary 
cause or essence of the “revolution” than is the 
invention of new technology can be illustrated 
far more clearly from a brief period in Ameri- 
can history than from that of England or the 
Continent. 

THOMAS C. COCHRAN 

University of Pennsylvania 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I write this tardy letter to express my dismay at 
reading A. O. Sarkissian’s review of Halil In- 
alcik’s The Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age, 
1300-1600 (AHR, 79 [1974]: 205-06). Unfor- 
tunately for Inalcik and the readers of the AHR, 
Sarkissian appears to have used the review as a 
personal forum to express contempt for Otto- 
man society and culture rather than to present 
a reasoned and evenhanded evaluation of the 
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scholarly merits or defects of the book. Inalcik’s 
study is a careful overview of a society that at 
its peak was acknowledged both by its con- 
temporaries and subsequent scholars as a vital 
and significant part of Western history. Con- 
sidering the scope of this book, Sarkissian’s ex- 
amples of strangled rivals.and decapitated ad- 
visers as “material already known to serious 
students of the subject” are pretty, for they pass 
over without comment the excellent synthesis 
of Western- and Turkish-language materials on 
such topics as international trade, provincial or- 
ganization, urbanism, and popular culture. 

Worst of all is Sarkissian’s scornful condem- 
nation, “The claim that the Ottoman Turks 
have given us a ‘civilization’ is hardly admis- 
sible, for where fanaticism was unrestrained, the 
whirling and wandering dervishes and other 
mystic orders were given a relatively free rein, 
and where administrative and combative forces 
were mostly of slave origin, ‘civilization’ as 
understood by all civilized people cannot flour- - 
ish.” What is such a statement supposed to mean 
in relation to Inalcik’s book? It is certainly not 
accurate for the period covered by the book—a 
time when refugees from the Christian world 
fled to the toleration of Ottoman society. It is 
obviously a reflection of personal bias, not of 
scholarly judgment. 

Considering the number of well-known Otto- 
manists in the United States alone who could 
have reviewed Inalcik’s study (some of whom 
reviewed it for other scholarly journals), I ques- 
tion the wisdom of soliciting a review from 
someone so vehemently anti-Ottoman. But more 
important, for the-AHR subsequently to print 
such a review is doubly damaging, since those 
unfamiliar with Ottoman studies may accept it 
at face value, while the more knowledgeable 
immediately recognize its superficiality and un- 
fairness. 

ADDEANE S. KELLY 
University of Texas, Austin 


MR. SARKISSIAN REPLIES: 


I shall not use the full quota of words allowed 
me, since I am not disposed to dignify Professor 
Kelly's scurrilous criticism and brazen fulmina- 
tions against me, except to say that I began 
my review of Halil Inalcik's The Ottoman Em- 
pire: The Classical Age, 1300-1600 by praising 
it as a "valuable contribution," and I con- 
cluded with additional praise for its "fifty-five 
pages of rich scholarly trimmings,” its gen- 
ealogical chart, its chronology, its helpful glos- 
sary of Turkish terms, its detailed chapter notes, 
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and its select bibliography. My only criticism 
was that the Ottoman Turks could not be 
credited with creating a civilization. As war- 
riors and organizers for wars the Ottoman Turks 
were superb, but in nearly all other forms of 
human activity they were unprepared, inexperi- 
enced, and ill equipped, not to say incapable 
of producing a civilization. 

I suggest that Professor Kelly read my review 
carefully before raging against me violently and 
before questioning the editor's wisdom for pub- 
lishing it. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 


The following letter is in reply to a communica- 
tion from Gordon E. Geddes (AHR, 80 [1975]: 
205-06) concerning the article, "Death and 
Dying in Puritan New England," by David E. 
Stannard (AHR, 78 [1973]: 1305-30). 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Because of the AHR’s recent and stringent 
requirements concerning space, I have consider- 
ably less room to answer Mr. Geddes's criticism 
than he had to make his charges. This is un- 
fortunate since much of his criticism involved 
both apparent misunderstanding of language 
and outright misrepresentation of my ideas. But 
I shall try—though I am forced to limit myself 
to what I see as his three major points of 
criticism. | 

First, Geddes claims that I see the Christian 
view of.death as "static." I do not. It is true 
that my treatment of traditional Christian at- 
titudes is more diagrammatic than it would have 
been had it not been limited to two pages of 
background for the main themes my article 
develops, but that it is not static becomes evi- 
dent when Geddes attemp:s to document his 
charge. He claims, for example, that I view 
death as having been "easy" for pre-Reforma- 
tion Christians, and he implies that I regard 
the Ars Moriendi as support for such a con- 
tention. But on the contrary, I specifically point 
to the Ars Moriendi as one piece of evidence 
that in the Christian world of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries fear of death was in fact 
a dominant characteristic of religious art and 
literature. What I do say is that Christianity 
provided a belief system that made fear of death 
at least understandable and intellectually toler- 
able. The complexity of this point, as developed 
at greater length in my article, seems to have 
eluded Geddes. As a result, he is criticizing me 
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not only for something I did not say but for 
something I took some pains explicitly to reject. 

Second, Geddes states that "Stannard views 
death as either reward or punishment while his 
sources, medieval and Puritan, treat it as both 
reward and punishment" Now, how I view 
death is irrelevant. But what I have to say about 
the Puritan view of death is that it was on this 
point ambivalent, that it was, in my words, 
"both punishment and reward." Again, Geddes 
is criticizing me for something I did not say by 
repeating precisely what I said. 

Third, the most serious and irresponsible 
charge that Geddes makes is that I have mis- 
handled sources in developing my thesis of 
"consistant [sic] patterns" (a phrase that, despite 
his quotation marks, does not appear in my 
article) in the Puritans' approach to death and 
dying. His support for this charge is based on 
two points—that Mather's Thoughts of a Dying 
Man (1697) was "not a compendium of saintly 
deaths"; and that I "truncated" a quotation 
from that work to make it appear, falsely, that 
Mather rules out the efficacy of death-bed re- 
pentance. As to the first point, once again 
Geddes has invented the very object of his 
criticism and has then tried to make me bear 
the burden of responsibility for it: I simply 
never said, never even implied, that Mather's 
work was "a compendium of saintly deaths." ' 
As to the second point, Geddes claims that my 
contention is contradicted by the presence of 
the words "Change of Mind" and "usually no 
more than a conviction." The only way to deal 
with this charge is to quote in full the sentences 
in question along with the supporting sentences 
surrounding them, and let the reader decide: 
“Know, Finally, That a Repentance at the Last, 
if there be any Space for it, is mostly an Insin- 
cere, but always a Suspicious Repentance... . 
The Change of Mind [which is a synonym, 
Mather says earlier (p. 38) for repentance], 
which takes men upon a Death bed, is usually 
no more than a Conviction [meaning an 
awakened: consciousness of sin] upon them; 
there is no Real Conversion in it. Men are then 
only like Iron softened in the Fire; they soon 
Return to their former Hardness if God spare 
them from going down into the Unquenchable 
Fire. . . . In an History of no less than Four 
Thousand years, there is but One Instance of 
a true Repentance at the Last, and he so cir- 
cumstanced, as never any Sinner can be after 
him" (pp. 40-41). | 

Now if that does not pretty well “rule out 
the efficacy of death-bed repentance,” then I 
do not know what does. I cannot, of course, tell 
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whether Geddes has intentionally misrepre- 
sented the meaning of this passage in an effort 
to justify the claim that my interpretation is 
not true to the sources, or whether he simply 
does not understand Mather’s language. It is 
quite possible that the latter is the case,.how- 
ever, since he also does not seem to appreciate 
the difference between the modern sense of the 
word “acceptance” as used by Elisabeth Kübler- 
Ross, and the very complex meaning of the 
term “assurance” as it is employed in Puritan 
theology—despite what I had thought were al- 
most didactic efforts on my part (especially pp. 
1310-11) to make this point clear. 

In the end Geddes states that “the Puritans 
were, then, traditional in their view of death.” 
Obviously I disagree with that conclusion, but 
since Geddes has for some years been at work 
on a dissertation on Puritan attitudes toward 
death, I will welcome any positive contributions 
he may have to make to what are by no means 
closed questions. What I do not welcome are 
misrepresentations of my arguments and what 
can most charitably be described as unsupported 
allegations that my “use of sources is question- 
able.” 

DAVID E. STANNARD 
Yale University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his review of The Precarious Balance: Eng- 
lish Government and Society (AHR, 79 [1974]: 
1546-47), Professor Hurstfield makes two very 
serious criticisms of my book: that it only occa- 
sionally makes students aware of diversity of 
opinion and that it apparently fails to deal 
justly with dissent. Together the charges add up 
to a larger one: that my book represents an 
"establishment interpretation" of the period. 

For the first charge Hurstfield provides a piece 
of evidence, citing a ‘very odd footnote, on 
page 105." The point is well taken in that 
the note drops references to the whole con- 
troversy between Professor Elton and J. P. 
Cooper. Hurstfield must have realized this from 
the wrong wording of the reference he criticizes. 
There is no article by Elton entitled "Henry 
VII: Rapacity and Last Years Reconsidered." 
The note conflates Elton's original piece and 
the rebuttal by J. P. Cooper. Hence the se- 
quence ought to have been: G. R. Elton, "Henry 
VII: Rapacity and Remorse,” HJ, I (1958) 
J. P. Cooper, "Henry VIPs Last Years Recon- 
sidered,” HJ, II (1959); and, last, G. R. Elton, 
"Henry VII: A Restatement," HJ, IV (1961). It 
is wide of the mark to make of this misprinted 
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note an intention to disguise from the reader 
a disagreement among historians. Readers will 
find no shortage of citations to conflicting views 
held among scholars in the first chapter notes 
and in every other set in the book. 

There is no "establishment interpretation" at 
all at issue here. 

Hurstfield raises another phantom in wrench- 
ing out of context a comment I made on page 
107 of my book. He states that "the bland 
passage . . . which begins 'Freedom and the 
concrete liberties of which it consists are every- 
where dependent on authority for vindication' 
(does authority never restrict or destroy liberty 
rather than vindicate it?) will leave an intel- 
ligent student wondering whether everything 
really was.tbe best in the best of all possible 
worlds. It is, in this context, interesting to follow 
through Slavin's references to Thomas More." 
Hurstfield then goes on to raise the large ques- 
tion about my not being sufficiently skeptical 
about the "official viewpoint," which I suppose 
is almost as bad a fault as embracing the “estab- 
lishment interpretation." 

In fact the quotation is lifted, or ripped, from 
context. It occurs in a section of my book having 
nothing to do with dissent, which is treated 
sympathetically in whole chapters (see espe- 
cially pp. 283-325). Instead, it occurs in the 
course of my attempt to show how important 
to ordinary people änd their liberties the res- 
toration of order was under Henry VII. After 
a lengthy discussion of monarchy; the aristoc- 
racy, kingcraft, finances, and law, order, and 
justice, I commented: “Freedom and the con- 
crete liberties of which it consists are every- 
where dependent on authority of vindication. 
More often than not in civilized societies, this 
authority takes the form of law. In England 
under York, and still more under the Tudors, 
Parliament made laws to bridge the gap between 
government as external and imposed on man 
and something inherent in the nature of social 
order itself." The comment is followed on the 
same page by this one: "The law needed new 
weapons to fight forces that had obstructed 
justice and dethroned its majesty. Ordinary 
men had experienced the lack of governance 
under Lancaster as an evil rather than a relief. 
They grasped eagerly at whatever promised to 
make law real and order an achievement rather 
than an aspiration. They were thus apt to allow 
expansions in the government's scope and 
methods, offering resistance only when rules 
accepted by the government seemed to strangle 
rights and offend against the order of local 
communities." 
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Perhaps here an issue is joined between 
Hurstfield and me, both in terms of canons of 
scholarship and partisanship and overall his- 
torical understanding. I would agree with him 
that “a history of the sixteenth century that 
cannot deal justly with dissent . . . presents a 
partial image of a complex and fascinating 
society.” Perhaps he will agree with me, or at 
least readers of the review will agree with me, 
that I have dealt more justly with dissent in 
Tudor England than Hurstfield has dealt with 
my book, my ideas, and the range of my sym- 
pathies. 

ARTHUR J. SLAVIN 
University of Louisville 


PROFESSOR HURSTFIELD REPLIES: 


First the minor point. By his own account Dr. 
Slavin transposed part of Cooper's title on to 
an article by Elton with the result, as I wrote, 
that the reader has the reference to Elton’s 
article and his reply and no reference to his 
critic, Cooper. But in the light of his explana- 
tion, I will at once accept, that the omission 
was accidental. What, however, is disturbing is 
his assertion that the reviewer “must have real- 
ized this.” I trust that this is not his normal 
method of reaching his conclusions. Let us say 
that his omission was just a Freudian slip and 
make no more of it. 

More puzzling is his defense of the passage: 
“Freedom and the concrete liberties of which 
it consists are everywhere dependent on au- 
thority for vindication.” His assertion here that 
it has been “ripped from context” is refuted 
by himself. It inaugurates a discussion about 
the early Tudors. ‘That is why I commented on 
it precisely within its context. To tell us that 
he discusses dissent some two hundred pages 
further on (pp. 283-325), when dealing with a 
different period, reminds one of the presidential 
candidate who answered an awkward question 
at a meeting in Los Angeles, with the words: “I 
shall be dealing with that subject fully tomor- 
row night at Milwaukee.” Whereupon the ques- 
tioner called out: “But this is a major issue here 
in LA!” His discussion (long before p. 283) 
of Henry VIII's authority is conformist and has 
no reference to the central and vigorous discus- 
sion of his power, which has been going on for 
more than half a century. 

But Slavin seems to have missed another 
fundamental point. In stating that liberties 
“are everywhere dependent on authority for 
vindication” he is using the present tense. It is 
a generalization about government. He is still 
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not asking himself whether so important and 
dogmatic a statement can in fact be established. 
Slavin clearly believes, as he has a right to, that 
the statement is true. I believe it to be untrue, 
whether applied to the Tudor period or our 
own. I shall indeed be delighted to leave the 
ultimate judgment to your readers. 

JOEL HURSTFIELD 

University College London 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In Dr. Clelia Duel Mosher’s survey of her pa- 
tients’ sexual responses, Carl Degler, in his 
article “What Ought To Be and What Was: 
Women's Sexuality in the Nineteenth Century” : 
(AHR, 79 [1974]: 1467-90), has found, im- 
portant new evidence regarding that complex, 
open issue, the nature of the American woman’s 
sexuality in the nineteenth century. But Degler 
has been dismantling a nineteenth-century straw 
woman of his own devising. That nineteenth- 
century “civilized” sexual morality successfully 
suppressed the female orgasm or even tried to 
do so is an, unnatural triumph I did not claim 
for it. 

Indeed, I regarded the nineteenth-century 
norm as an attempt to “coerce a recalcitrant and 
hostile actuality.” Degler and I cited the same 
physicians who opposed the extreme nineteenth- 
century emphasis on continence, argued that 
most women had moderate sexual appetites, and 
insisted that mutual satisfaction, clearly imply- 
ing orgasm, was important for a happy marriage. ' 

What I claimed was that after the 1840s a 
stronger premium was placed on continence, on 
saving sexual energies in the struggle for up- 
ward mobility. For several reasons, including the 
desire to limit offspring, marriages grew later 
and sexuality more “dangerous” for the aspiring 
middle classes. One result was a new emphasis 
on.reticence as a way of controlling sexuality, 
especially among women. They were expected 
to remain innocent about sexual matters until 
marriage and were assumed to have less sexual 
desire than men. I suggested in passing that 
because of the widespread belief that orgasm 
led to conception, “coldness” may have been 
one mode of Malthusian control. I noted that 
some physicians observed an increase in “cold- 
ness” among women toward the turn of the 
century. Finally I concluded that neurotics 
seemed to exhibit, as Freud suggested, conflicts 
between an unusually repressive internalized 
norm and their sexual drives, thus providing a 
ready-made clientele for the sexually-oriented 
unmasking therapy of psychoanalysis. 
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Mosher’s survey in fact testifies to the success- 
ful impact of the nineteenth-century norm. 
Many of her patients directly linked controlling 
intercourse with controlling conception, which 
thirty out of forty-five regarded as the primary 
purpose of sex. One wished to bring children 
into the world only “under the most favorable 
circumstances"— precisely what I posited of 
upper-middle-class couples. Mosher’s statistics 
also are revealing. To the question, “Do you 
always have a venereal orgasm during inter- 
course,” nearly one-fifth replied “no, once or 
never.” If these responses are added to those 
who replied “sometimes, not always or no with 
instances" the total reaches 59.9 per cent. 
Mosher blamed premarital ignorance for fail- 
ures in adjustment, just as one might have 
expected her to do were the norm successfully 
instilled. Fifteen of her forty-five women 
thought intercourse unnecessary, while nine 
thought is a necessity for men only. The at- 
titude of these women contrasts sharply with 
those expressed by women in that proliferation 
of studies of sexual behavior that began in the 
1920s partly under the inspiration of psycho- 
analysis, 

Finally, Mosher, a spinster and a member 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, herself was a 
strong believer in the core of the nineteenth- 
century code. A determined advocate of the 
physical equality of men and women, she advo- 


cated sublimation in order to reserve sexuality - 


for the purposes of reproduction. In the third 
edition of Woman’s Physical Freedom (1923), 
she noted that the increasing physical health of 
the modern young, also increased their sex urge. 
She proposed the conversion of this “primal 
force” into “creative work” through “wholesome 
worthwhile occupations" when sexuality was not 
needed for reproduction. “Thus are produced 
the ideally productive man and woman—the 
foundation of a successful democracy" (pp. 
59-60). ; 
NATHAN G. HALE, JR. 
University of California, 
Riverside 


PROFESSOR DEGLER REPLIES; 


Mr. Hale may believe that he and I have said 
the same things in our respective publications 
about the ideology and practices of women’s 
sexuality in the nineteenth century, but I do 
not agree: with him. He apparently believes 
that he made clear in his book that some writers 
of the nineteenth century “insisted that mutual 
satisfaction, clearly implying orgasm, was im- 
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portant for a happy marriage.” But on page 31 
of his book he wrote, “Many women came to 
regard marriage as little better than legalized 
prostitution. Sexual passion became associated 
almost exclusively with the male, with prosti- 
tutes, and women of the lower classes.” It is not 
without significance, too, that although the 
discussion of female sexuality in his book con- 
tains several such references to the lack of fe- 
male passion, not a single one of his quotations 
from medical writers of the period contain a 
direct reference to female orgasm. 

For the same reason it is a little hard to 
accept his placing of Dr. Clelia Mosher in a 
class with Dr. William Acton and other pro- 
ponents of passionless women. Mosher may not 
have been a “free spirit” of the 1920s, but when 
she asked her respondents if they “always had 
a venereal orgasm” she was hardly minimizing 
women’s sexuality. Finally, the figures from the 
Mosher Survey, despite Hale’s reinterpretation 
of them, still show that over three-quarters of 
the group experienced an orgasm, something 
that one would not learn from proponents of 
what Hale calls “ ‘civilized’ sexual morality” or 
from his discussion of the subject. In the end, 
of course, each reader, by reading our two ac- 
counts, will have to decide whether I have set 
up a “straw woman of my own devising.” 

CARL DEGLER 
Stanford University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It would seem advisable to redirect the atten- 
tion of your readers to a work of Soviet scholar- 
ship, P. F. Laptin’s Obshchina v russkoi istori- 
ografii poslednei treti XIX-nachala XX v. [The 
Commune in Russian Historiography in the Last 
Third of the ıgth and the Beginning of the 
goth Century] (AHR, 80 [1975]: 143). In the 
AHR translation of the title the initial word 
was inadvertently rendered as “society” rather 
than “commune.” Since the reviewer was al- 
lotted little space and used it to discuss other 
aspects of the work, readers unfamiliar with 
Russian are likely to remain unaware that the 
book deals specifically with the commune in the 
writings of a group of eminent Russian his- 
torians in the period indicated. At a time when 
controversy was mounting within the country 
on the historical role of the Russian commune, 
these exceptionally talented and methodologi- 
cally innovative historians—I. V. Luchitskii, 
P. G. Vinogradov, M. M. Kovalevskii, A. N. 
Savin, and D. M. Petfushevskii—turned in- 
dividually to an investigation of this basic social 
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institution as it had. evolved outside Russia. 
Describing the commune as an institutional ex- 
pression of a particular stage of universal social 
development whose course could be charted 
through a study of comparative history, they 
were to have considerable influence on Western 
historical thought and social theory (including 
Marxism in the case of at least one of these 
writers). 7 
Recently the role of the commune in modern 
Russian history has been drawing increasing 
attention from Soviet and foreign scholars. Yet 
analysis of the historiography of the commune 
has been focused largely on the literature of 
the Populist-Marxist-debate on the nature and 
future of the institution. Laptin’s monograph 
(published by the Institute of History of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences) is the first sur- 
vey of the work on the commune of this im- 
portant group of "liberal positivists" and as 
such, despite its limitations, may well be of 
interest to many readers. 
DOROTHY ATKINSON 
Stanford University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to correct possibly erroneous im- 
pressions left by Professor James Brundage's 
review of my book Joscelyn III and the Fail of 
the Crusader States 1134-1199 (AHR, 79 [1974]: 
1171-72). 

My preface states the two goals of my book. 
First, “to present the increasingly interlocked 
Frankish-Selchük-Byzantine political and mili- 
tary relationships during the 1134-1199 period 
from a standpoint differing in varying degrees 
from the views appearing in the standard his- 
tories relative to this period of Near Eastern 
history." Second, “to show ‘he involvement of 
Joscelyn III in the aforementioned military and 
political developments in general and the fall 
of the crusader states in particular and, in the 
course of so doing, solve and settle a number 
of controversies relating to his career.” 

Because Brundage misconstrued my purpose, 
he writes that I “tried . . . to bring the scanty 
evidence together [relative to the life of Joscelyn 
III] and to write a history of the Latin settle- 
ments in the East during Joscelyn’s lifetime,” 
and he says that I have failed to consult “much 
of the abundant recent literature on the society, 
economy, and institutions of the Latin states.” 
My first goal connotes, I believe, an examina- 
tion of the foreign policies identified with the 
Frankish, Selchük, and Byzantine groupings in 
respect to one another. It also connotes a con- 
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sideration of the internal political conditions in 
the entities within these groupings that con- 
stituted the dynamics of their foreign policies. 
Literature on the social, economic, and institu- 
tional aspects of these Latin states had little 
relevance to my goal. 

Except for his reference to my failure to use 
recent scholarship on the battle of Hattin, an 
episode constituting seven pages in a book of 
215 pages and three days in a life of sixty-five 
years (for which oversight I express my regrets), 
Brundage does not evaluate my second goal. 
Ninety-one of the 215 pages of this volume deal 
with the narrative of the life of Joscelyn III, 
and/or comments of other scholars on his life, 
and/or corrections of erroneous views on his 
life. I feel a reader of this review will have a 
false notion of the actual contents of my 
book. I would have ‘welcomed evaluations of 
the narrative I have constructed of Joscelyn 
III's life, of the comments I have made on 
earlier scholarly treatment of this period, and 
of the problems about Joscelyn III I have tried 
to solve. x 

ROBERT L. NICHOLSON 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Kenneth V. Lottich's review of my American 
Boarding Schools: A Historical Study (AHR, 
79 [1974]: 1255-56), seriously misrepresents the 
subject, scope, scholarship, and conclusions of 
that book. 

Lottich writes: “McLachlan limits his field to 
fourteen down-East college preparatory schools," 
and he then goes on to list them. The book in 
fact deals in detail with six schools, two of them 
not mentioned on Lottich's list. He complains 
that I do not bring my account “to the current 
innovation in coeducation . nor’ greatly 
stress the recent urge to admit more black stu- 
dents and members of other minorities.” Since 
the book plainly attempts to cover its subject 
only through the Progressive era, the omission 
of current affairs seems understandable and a 
peculiarly irrelevant ground for criticism. 

One expects a scholarly review to place its 
subject within the literature of its field and to 
give some indication of the nature of the 
sources used in its preparation. Lottich does not 
mention that American Boarding Schools is the 
only history of that institution, or that it is 
based mainly on hitherto unexplored school 
archives and related manuscript collections. In- 
stead, he suggests that the scholarship of the 
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work leaves something to be desired. He writes 
that “Sizer's Age of the Academies appears to 
have been little used or the popular historians 
of American education—Butts, Good, Meyer, 
Mulhern, or Commager—consulted." Sizer's slim 
collection of sources on academies is cited as 
often as its worth warrants. The other books 
"not consulted" are college textbooks on the 
history of American education, works of a type 
not usually cited in monographs based on pri- 
mary sources. Moreover, H. $. Commager has 
never published a history, "popular" or other- 
wise, of Ámerican education. 

Last, Lottich misrepresents my conclusions. 
He writes: “Quoting Domhoff it appears that 
the prime value of the select school is the in- 
culcation of ‘upper-class value, upper-class man- 
ners, and most of all upper-class speech.' " What 
I actually wrote suggests that the main concern 
of the book is radically different: "Rich parents 
did not send their sons to private boarding 
schools . . . to learn 'upper-class values, upper- 
class manners, and most of all upper-class 
speech.’ . . . Whatever their latent sociological 
function may have been, the manifest aim of 
these schools has always been to educate, not 
the aristocrat, but something quite different— 
the bourgeois gentleman." The book then goes 
on to explore this theme over a period of a 
century and makes no conclusions concerning 
class. - 
JAMES MCLACHLAN 
Princeton University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his review of Norman C. Delaney’s John 
McIntosh Kell of the Raider Alabama (AHR, 
79 [1974]: 1265-66), Robert Seager II quotes 
the legendary Raphael Semmes: “My crew were 
never so happy as when they had plenty to do, 
and. but little to think about. Indeed, as to 
tbinking, I allowed them to do very little of 
that.” Seager followed that quotation with the 
sweeping conclusion that “this view . . . is one 
that has not changed much among American 
naval officers since the Civil War." No facts 
are presented to support such a broad conclu- 
sion. It is my contention that even a cursory 
examination of the history of the United States 
Navy since the Civil War will reveal that the 
trend has been in exactly the opposite direction: 
the thinking man is the best man. The estab- 
lishment of such technical ratings as the elec- 
tronics technician and guided missileman as 
well as the many paths that lead from seaman 
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to admiral are some examples of this change in 
attitude. 

To make such a broad, general assertion is 
equivalent to saying that historians, as a class, 
are .polemicists who support their theses with 
arguments or opinions rather than facts just 
because some sail under the false colors of 
scholarly endeavor while engaged. in such prac- 
tice (see Warren F. Kimball’s article, “The Cold 
War Warmed Over," in same issue). 
` I would be interested in the facts upon which 
Seager based his conclusion. Or is it another one 
of the many opinions regarding the military 
that have assumed the aura of fact because of 
repetition, and therefore common belief? 

R. A. BOWLING 
San Diego, California 


The following exchange of letters has been re- 
ceived in connection with the publication of 
Warren Kimballs “The Cold War Warmed 
Over,’ AHR, 79 [1974]: 1119-36. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


You published an article by Warren Kimball 
on ‚several cold-war books, including R. J. 
Maddox's egregious effort to smear the scholarly 
reputations and impugn the intellectual honesty 
of seven historians critical of official U.S. policies 
in the cold war. In the course of his article, 
Kimball dismisses my book The Free World 
Colossus as an “admittedly unscholarly account” 
and says that “the historical ‘profession has 
rarely treated the book as a piece of objective 
research.” He faults Maddox for even discuss- 
ing it as a result. As his only support for this 
malicious assault, Kimball says that “of the 
others treated in Maddox’s book, none used 
The Free World Colossus as a source,” imply- 
ing that even revisionists regard my.work as 
unreliable and beneath their notice. 

May I take the opportunity afforded by your 
“Communications” section to remove the knife 
from my back? 

Of the six other revisionist works treated bs 
Maddox, three were. written before my book 
was published and therefore could not possibly 
have cited it as a source. Of the remaining three, 
Diane Clemens's Yalta is about an event that 
took place prior to the historical period analyzed 
in The Free World Colossus, which begins on 
April 23, 1945. Lloyd Gardner's Architects of 
Illusion—contrary to Kimball—cites and dis- 
cusses The Free World Colossus, among several 
other interpretations of cold-war history. Finally, 
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although Gabriel Kolko’s The Politics of War 
does not cite my book, its time span ends in 
1945, and it also fails to cite William Apple- 
man Williams and Gar Alperovitz, two revision- 
ist authors whose work falls more appropriately 
within its historical frame, and whom Kimball 
seems to regard as scholarly and reputable. In 
short, although the method adopted by Kimball 
is a spurious way to determine whether a book 
is or ought to be regarded as objective research, 
it has-the merit of showing how careless he is 
in his use of data and how disregardful of other 
historians’ reputations. 

For the record, my book—Maddox aside—has 
been generally viewed as an intellectually re- 
sponsible account of America’s foreign policy 
in the cold war. In John Lewis Gaddis’s prize- 
winning The United States and the Origins of 
the Gold War—a book that Kimball reviews in 
the same essay, but which he has evidently not 
read very carefully—my book is referred to in 
the following context: “This [revisionist] in- 
terpretation was originally put forward by Wil- 
liam A. Williams in The Tragedy of American 
Diplomacy. Important extensions and elabora- 
tions of Williams’ thesis include Gardner, . . . ; 
Kolko, . . . ; LaFeber, . . . ; Alperovitz .. . ; 
David Horowitz, The Free World Colossus" (p. 
3570). 

Finally, I wish to address myself to Kimball’s 
repetition of Maddox’s tendentious charge that 
my work is unscholarly because I failed to use 
many of the printed primary sources. Kimball 
knows the answer to this because he has read 
my detailed reply to Maddox (for copies write 
to Horowitz, 1319 Bonita, Berkeley, California 
94709). It is in the nature of the task I 
originally set myself—to provide a systematic 
account of America’s global policies from 1945 
to 1963—that I could not write a history based 
on primary-source material. Most of the primary 
sources are still not available and some will 
never be. When I wrote the book, 1962-63, only 
a few volumes of the postwar Foreign Rela- 
tions series cited by Maddox and Kimball were 
available. Anyone reading my brief references 
to Potsdam and Yalta wouid see that the in- 
formation afforded by those collections was 
irrelevant to the issues raised in my text. The 
criterion of relevance is essential to the judg- 
ment of a historian’s use of sources; otherwise, 
one would be in the position of having to refer 
to sources because they are primary, rather than 
because they are applicable to the issues at 
hand. 

It is not easy for one who does not hold a 
university position to ply the historical trade 
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(although it has been a circumstance shared by 
many American historians in the past). I have 
been gratified on the one hand to have been 
asked to contribute the article “International 
Relations 1957-1971” to the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (indicating a general 
recognition of my contribution to postwar 
historical scholarship), just as I have been 
dismayed on the other, to be so shabbily treated 
in the pages of the American Historical Review. 
DAVID HOROWITZ 
Berkeley, California 


TO THE EDITOR! 


There is a piece of haughty nonsense in War- 
ren F. Kimball’s review article that inadvert- 
ently raises a serious question about history 
writing and also tells us a good deal about 
Professor Kimball’s own attitudes. 

Kimball airily dismisses David Horowitz's 
Free World Colossus in one paragraph as a 
“nonscholarly account,” noting that the book 
was not reviewed in either the American His- 
torical Review or the Journal of American His- 
tory. He brushes off D. F. Fleming’s The Cold 
War and its Origins, noting its purported “dis 
appearance from recent bibliographies.” There 
you have it: two important works of historical 
synthesis and reinterpretation and, poofl they 
become “unbooks” because they have failed to 
earn some specious credentials thought up by 
Kimball. 

He rejects the Horowitz book on the addi- 
tional grounds that the author “failed to use 
many of the printed primary sources.” But 
doesn't the issue of the acceptability of his work 
hinge on the truthfulness of his account, the 
care with which he handles the assembled evi- 
dence, the degree to which evidence not used 
harms or supports his argument, the clarity and 
honesty of his presentation? Peculiarly enough, 
Kimball seems to recognize the truth that his- 
torical writing is necessarily a selective process 
of interpretation. Several times thoughout his 
article he chides Maddox for ascribing “falsifi- 
cation of the evidence” to New Left historians 
when in fact what bothers Maddox is an inter- 
pretation different from his own. Kimball has 
not taken his own insight seriously enough in 
relation to Horowitz. 

At the outset of his article, Kimball sketches 


` a scenario of cold-war historiography, and diplo- 


matic history in general, that winds up with 
the arrival of historians of the golden mean, 
au-dessus de la mélée, who give us “eclectic 
synthesis.” The question of whether “eclectic 
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synthesis” gives us a more veracious. view of 
diplomatic reality aside, it would be interesting 
to know where Kimball locates himself in that 
scenario. Despite his pleas. for the “genteel 
tradition,” Kimball has, I think, slipped into 
the very partisanship he so piously derides. 

LOUIS MENASHE 

Polytechnic Institute of New York 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Professor Warren F. Kimball’s own partisanship 
and faulty methodology are revealed, I believe, 
when he argues that Charles A. Beard and other 
revisionists isolated themselves by their “in- 
temperance and nastiness.” Kimball’s argument 
is specious, ‘moreover, when he claims that 
generations of postwar students might not have 
thought they had prostituted professional stand- 
ards had they not conducted intemperate at- 
tacks on Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Kimball is merely echoing and repeating the 
very kind of vituperative slander and abuse 
heaped upon Charles A. Beard after 1948 by 
the academic and political establishments. Beard 
was isolated precisely because he dared to take 
on FDR, a president held sacrosanct. Beard’s 
Opponents moved rigorously to ostracize him 
from the profession and to ridicule his work. 
What upset them was that Beard criticized the 
methods used by Roosevelt to move the nation 
to war, the impulse of the New Deal to make 
the world over, and he also challenged the 
policies of deception carried out by the execu- 
tive branch. Because deceptive policies were 
meant to bring the nation to war against an 
unpopular foe, most Americans, including 
American historians, proved unwilling or unable 
to examine Beard’s arguments carefully. 

Beard’s arguments, whether one agrees with 
them or not, were stated carefully. His analysis 
was tightly constructed and logically presented; 
his case made with reason and lucidity. It was 
Beard, indeed, who was quite concerned about 
the decline of scholarly standards, demonstrated 
by the subsidy given William Langer and 
Everett Gleason by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, a grant that meant, Beard charged, that 
the council did not desire anyone “to examine 
too closely and criticize too freely” U.S. foreign 
policy. Attacking the special, privileged access 
to government documents given approved 
scholars, Beard concluded that “standards of 
comprehensive, balanced, and judicious scholar- 
ship have lost all value and appreciation in 
those quarters.” If there was “intellectual bel- 
ligerence” to be seen, it appeared in the various 
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responses to Beard's book—in the famous cri- 
tique by Samuel Eliot Morison—and in the 


‘condemnation heaped upon Beard by Lewis 


Mumford, Allan Nevins, Henry Seidel Canby, 
and others. 2 | 

Ironically, it is revisionist David Horowitz, 
writing without the academic scholar's cre- 
dentials available to Warren F. Kimball, who 
has noted that what disturbed Beard’s oppo- 
nents was that his critique was set against the 
background of European fascism, and his “por- 
trait of Roosevelt as the ‘Caesaristic’ betrayer of 
the American Republic served only to isolate 
him politically and bury his insights under an 
avalanche of abuse. Liberal and conservative 
historians joined together in ostracizing Beard 
and subjecting his work to scathing and patron- . 
izing attacks, which resulted in the rapid eclipse 
of his academic reputation and influence” 
(David Horowitz, “Historians and the Cold 
War,” Ramparts, Aug.-Sept. 1973, pp. 36-40, 
58-60). 

Warren Kimball, evidently, prefers to keep 
up that very attack. Unlike Horowitz, he fails 
to understand that what is at stake is not a 
mere academic controversy, but division over 
a fundamental issue—the nature of America’s 
role in the contemporary world. Beard was 
attacked because the academic establishment 
could not excuse his portrayal of the American 
government’s imperial role, not because he 
levied “intemperate and personal attacks on 
Roosevelt.” The contemporary revisionists, de- 
scendants of Beard, are attacked by those who 
still seek to delude themselves about that same 
role. In blaming the victim for his own vic- 
timization, Kimball has exonerated those who 
worked hard to read Charles A. Beard out of 
the profession and out of a dialogue about 
America’s role. Perhaps we need more scholars 
who like Beard, and like David Horowitz, are 
unafraid to strongly state their case, even if in 
so doing, they depart from Kimball’s cherished 
“genteel tradition.” 

RONALD RADOSH 
Queensborough Community College 
and the Graduate Faculty, 

City University of New York 


PROFESSOR KIMBALL REPLIES: 


My primary interest in writing “The Cold War 
Warmed Over” was and continues to be a 
review of the three books listed and to provide 
an analysis of the broad thesis offered by Robert 
Maddox. My argument regarding the Maddox 
book rests upon the belief that mere footnote 
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analysis and insinuations of hypocrisy are an 
invalid and improper way to refute a scholarly 
interpretation. My decision to exclude David 
Horowitzs book from analysis stemmed not 
from some silly notions of academic snobbery 
but from my personal belief that The Free 
World Colossus is a competent lawyer's brief, 
reminiscent (in type though not in content) of 
the defenses of American foreign policy offered 
by the late John Foster Dulles. But Horowitz’s 
thesis is not the reason for my attitude, as my 
remarks about other revisionist works demon- 
strate. Exercising what I presume is a scholar’s 
prerogative, I judged his conclusions to be 
unsubstantiated by his evidence. I simply dis- 
agree with Horowitz’s claim that the volumes 
on Yalta and Potsdam in the Foreign Relations 
series are “irrelevant to the issues” he raises. A 
comprehensive analysis of the scholarly reputa- 
tion of a book (and I referred only to one 
specific work, not to Horowitz and his reputa- 
tion) is difficult. Although the book obviously 
has its supporters, my impression of its overall 
reputation remains the same. (In this connec- 
tion I should point out that Gaddis and Gard- 
ner do not cite The Free World Colossus as a 
source, which is what I wrote; they mention it 
only in a historiographical context.) Horowitz’s 
inference that his nonacademic status somehow 
affected my opinion of his book is unfair and 
untrue. 

Nor, to turn to Professar Menashe, do I 
consider Fleming’s work an “unbook.” Regard- 
less of Fleming’s historiographical significance, 
my point is that, as Maddox himself states that 
Fleming is not a New Left historian, Fleming’s 
study should not have been included in a book 

` titled The New Left and the Origins of the 
Gold War. Moreover, Fleming is outdated by 
more recent evidence, and I merely pointed out 
that it is easier to mount a superficial attack 
under those circumstances. 

Ronald Radosh raises a separate issue that 
possesses much validity. My reference to “ ‘white 
papers’ style” was intended to be pejorative, 
though the point deserves reinforcing. Radosh’s 
comments regarding Charles Beard add a per- 
spective that I welcome, though I hasten to add 
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that he misinterprets my position. I agree that 
the opposition faced by World War II revision- 
ists came from those who had: a vested and/or 
official interest in protecting Franklin Roose- 
velt’s reputation. They too occasionally trans- 
gressed the bounds of civility. I should have, 
at least briefly, mentioned the unsettling prob- 
lem of histories written by those with special 
access privileges. Nevertheless, I am hardly 
keeping “up the attack” since I point out that 
those revisionists offered “insights, numerous : 
hard and valid questions, and a potentially 
viable thesis.” Radosh seems to contradict him- 
self when he claims in his second paragraph 
that attacks against Beard occurred because “he 
dared to take on FDR” and then in his closing 
paragraph argues that Beard was not attacked 
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‚because of his “ ‘intemperate and personal at- 


tacks on Roosevelt.’ ” Beard undeniably held 
strong personal feelings about Franklin Roose- 
velt, and my argument related not to the sub- 
stance of Beard’s work but to the emotional _ 
commitment which I believe colored that work. 
Nor can Radosh defend the later actions of 
Charles Tansill or Harry Elmer Barnes as rea- 
sonable and scholarly. Barnes virtually deserted 
scholarship for rumor mongering and Tansill 
descended to emotional public denunciations . 
of Roosevelt. The response of these and other 
World War II revisionists to those who attacked 
them may be understandable, but I believe that 
response was simultaneously self-defeating. My 
argument is not that Beard et al. deserved to 
have their reputations wrecked, but that they 
made it easier for their opponents to.discredit 
them. As I pointed out in my essay, the late 
William Neumann made his points in a calm, 
gentle, scholarly manner—with lasting results. 

Perhaps we need more scholars like Neu- 
mann, William A. Williams, Walter LaFeber, 
Lloyd Gardner, Barton Bernstein, Thomas 
Paterson, Gabriel Kolko, Gar Alperovitz, and 
others who are unafraid strongly to state their 
case, even if, in so doing, they do not depart 
from my cherished “genteel tradition.” 


WARREN F. KIMBALL 
Ruigers University 
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When Chester Huco Kirsy retired from active 
teaching in 1964, he enjoyed the satisfaction 
and the distinction of having devoted his entire 
professional career to the service of Brown 
University. Born in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
on September 12, 1899, he obtained his bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1921 and 1923. Moving on 
to Harvard, he won a second master’s degree in 
1924 and the Ph.D. in 1929, under the direction 
of the distinguished historian, Wilbur Cortez 
Abbott. In 1928 he married Ethan Williams 
who was an outstanding historian in her own 
right. During the previous -year, he was ap- 
pointed instructor in history at Brown Univer- 
sity and thereafter thoroughly devoted himself 
to that institution, proceeding through the 
ranks of the academic hierarchy and retiring 
in 1964 after many years as full professor. In 
addition to his following on the campus, Kirby 
was well known in intellectual circles and 
served on the editorial board of the Journal of 
Modern History and the advisory board of the 
Delphian Society. He was also a member of the 
Authors Club in London. He died at Thetford, 
Vermont, on March 5, 1975. 

Initially teaching European history, he was 
soon given the courses in English history, his 
specialty, in which he was extremely knowledge- 
able. Both Kirby and his wife, in fact, conducted 
extensive research in the British Museum. The 
economic and social aspects of modern Eng- 
lish history were his forte, as he repeatedly 
demonstrated both in his teaching and in his 
many publications. Of these, the best known is 
his book, The English Country Gentlemar: A 
Study of Nineteenth Century Types, which was 
published in London in 1936 and is still au- 
‚thoritative. Among his well-known articles is a 
remarkable series on the English game laws, 
which appeared in the Journal of Modern His- 
tory (1932), the American Historical Review 
(1953), and the Harvard Press volume, Essays 


on Modern English History (1941). These and 
his other publications attest to the breadth and 
expertise of his scholarship. . 

Chester Kirby will be remembered by many 
generations of Brown University students and 
his colleagues for the exacting standards that 
he set for himself and his pupils, both in his 
research and his teaching. He was particularly 
adept in handling small classes and discussion 
groups, long before they obtained their present 
vogue. His sense of humor was incisive, some- 
times sardonic, sometimes trenchant, but always 
appropriate. And his personal dedication to his- 
torical learning and Brown University was com- 
plete. : 

WILLIAM F. CHURCH 
Brown University 


The death on November 21, 1974, of the Rev- 
erend Professor Davin KNOWLES has deprived 
the historical profession of a leading authority 
on medieval monasticism and spirituality. Al- 
though he never visited the United States, his 
works were widely read here and have in- 
fluenced the course of American scholarship. 
The fact, furthermore, that his first published 
book was The American Civil War (1926), in 
which he took a keen interest throughout his 
life, makes it especially fitting that he should 
be commemorated in the pages of this journal. 

Professor Knowles was born in Studley, War- 
wickshire, on September 29, 1896, and was chris- 
tened with the names Michael Clive. He was 
educated and became a monk at Downside, 
where he took the name David by which he was 
later known, and also at Cambridge, and in 
Rome, where he studied classics, theology, and 
philosophy before turning primarily to history. 
Professor Knowles was active in the monastery 
and school at Downside, as well as in scholarly 
research, from 1923 to 1933. He was then at 
Ealing Priory and in London before moving 
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Recent Deaths 


in 1944 to Cambridge, where he was a fellow 
. of Peterhouse and successively university lec- 
turer, Professor of Medieval History, and Regius 
Professor of Modern History until he retired in 
1963. After his retirement he lived in Wim- 
bledon and Liphook, Hampshire, where, in 
spite of failing health in recent years, he was 
active until almost the last day of his life. 

As a person, Professor Knowles was a reserved 
and in some ways formidable figure whose 
gentle manner and frail appearance contrasted 
with his inner strength. Even his intimates were 
unacquainted with many aspects of his life, and 
it is in any case no concern of this notice to 
give an account of his activities as a monk and 
churchman, except to emphasize their interest 
and influence on his work as a historian. 

His published writings cover a range of 
topics from the early church to contemporary 
affairs. His magnum opus is the history, in four 
volumes, of monasticism in England from the 
tenth to the sixteenth centuries (1940-59), with 
which are associated various specialized works 
and articles like the lists of medieval religious 
houses (1940; revised editions in 1953 and 
1971) and their heads (1972), the edition -of 
Lanfranc's Decreta (1951), and a survey of 
Monastic Sites from the Air (1952). Among his 
works on intellectual and spiritual history may 
be cited The English Mysties (1927), the well- 
known Evolution of Medieval Thought (1962), 
and the lectures on historiography published 
under the title Great Historical Enterprises 
(1963). These themes are brought together in 
his more general works on The Benedictines 
(1929), on Christian Monasticism (1969) and its 
constitutional history (From Pachomius to 
Ignatius [1966]), and on the history of the 
medieval church (1969), and also, in a different 
way, in his biographical works, such as the 
lecture (1949) and books (1951 and 1970) on 
Thomas Becket. A collection of his essays, with 
a curriculum vitae and bibliography, was pub- 
lished as a Festschrift in 1963 under the same 
title, The Historian and Character, as his in- 
augural lecture in 1955, where he expressed his 
conviction in the influence of individual per- 
sonality on history. 

No mere list of Professor Knowles’s works 
can do justice, however, to their breadth of 
vision, balance of judgment, and charm and 
clarity of style, or to his influence as a teacher 
as well as a writer. When ke was young, the 
history of monasticism and spirituality was the 
preserve of a comparatively small circle of 
scholars and was regarded by many Protestants 
with a distrust verging on dislike. The fact 
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that it is today regarded as a central aspect of 
the study of the Middle Ages is in large measure 
owing to the force and persuasiveness of Pro- 
fessor David Knowles. 
GILES CONSTABLE 
Harvard University 


Mary ELIZABETH Massey, historian, teacher, and 
scholar, died on December 24, 1974, at Duke 
University Hospital. Born on December 25, 
1915, in Morrilton, Arkansas, she received the 
B.A. degree from Hendrix College and the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degree from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

After teaching at Morrilton High School and 
serving as director of the Hendrix College 
Training School, Dr. Massey taught at Flora 
Macdonald College and later at Washington 
College. In 1950 she joined the faculty of 
Winthrop College where she chaired the depart- 
ment of history from 1960 to 1964. While at 
Winthrop she received numerous student awards 
for outstanding teaching and was selected dis- 
tinguished professor in 1965 and faculty repre- 
sentative on the board of trustees in 1972. 

During her career she held research awards 
from the Southern Fellowship Fund, the Hunt- 


„ington Library, and the Guggenheim Founda- 


tion. She wrote numerous scholarly articles, but 
is best known for her three books about the 
Civil War: Ersatz in the Confederacy (1952), 
Refugee Life in the Confederacy (1964), and 
Bonnet Brigades: Women and the Civil War 
(1966). 

Dr. Massey was a member of the South Caro- 
lina Commission of Archives and History (1962- 


-63), the Advisory Council of the National Civil 


War Centennial Committee (1961-65), the 
South Carolina Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion (1961-65), the South Carolina Tri-Centen- 
nial Commission (1968-71), and at her demise 
was a member of the board of advisers of the 
National Historical Society. Of the professional 
recognition which Dr. Massey attained, she 
cherished most the offices that she held in the 
Southern Historical Association, serving as its 
president in 1971-72. . f 
Professor Massey was the first woman to. ad- 
dress the New Orleans Civil War Round Table, 
the only woman to contribute to the fifteen- 
volume Impact Series on the Civil War, the 
first woman to receive the Distinguished Alumna 
Award from Hendrix College (1967), and the 
third woman to hold the presidency of the 
Southern Historical Association. Mary Elizabeth 
Massey appreciated the role of women in his- 
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tory and served their cause faithfully, if not 
militantly. Before her death she completed a 
paper on Mary Todd Lincoln that was read 
for her before the National Historical Society. 
The historical profession will miss her brilliance, 
her lively sense of humor, and, above all, her 
devotion to Clio. 
Memorials in her name may be made to the 
history department of Winthrop College. 
ROSS A. WEBB 
Winthrop College 


Pierre RENOUVIN, France's most eminent his- 
torian of international relations and an hon- 
orary member of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation since 1947, died in Paris on December 
8, 1974, at the age of eighty-one. His remark- 
able career as scholar, teacher, and editor 
spanned more than a half century. Born in the 
Latin Quarter on January 8, 1893, he earned 
degrees in both law and history and became 
an agrégé in history at the age of nineteen. 
Mobilized in 1914 as a lieutenant of infantry, 
he was gravely wounded during the Nivelle 
offensive of 1917 and suffered the loss of his left 
arm. Midway through his thése de doctorat (on 
the provincial assemblies of 1787), the ministry 
of education in 1920 chose him to direct an 


official study of the Great War—a call that, 


diverted him into diplomatic and contemporary 
history. His official and academic responsibilities 
grew by steady accretion. He headed the Bib- 
liothèque de Documentation Internationale 


Contemporaine from 1920 to 1936; he became 


secretary general of the Revue d'histoire de la 
guerre mondiale and of the publications com- 
mittee for the Documents diplomatiques fran- 
çais, 1871-1914; he taught at the Sorbonne from 
1922 until his retirement in 1964, and at the 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques (as well as its post- 
war reincarnation) from 1938 onward. After the 
second war he assumed still other burdens: 
coeditor and then editor of the Revue his- 
torique (1942-74); chief editor of the new 
Documents diplomatiques français, 1932-1939; 
doyen at the Sorbonne from 1955 to 1958; 
president of the Fondation Nationale des Sci- 
ences Politiques. With the multiplication of 
duties came a steady flow of honors: member- 
ship in the Institut, Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and others too numerous to list. 
Despite these manifold responsibilities, Re- 
nouvin found time and energy to publish more 
than a dozen authoritative books and scores 
of articles. Between the wars he focused mainly 
on the origins and impact of the Great War; 
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his stance was moderately antirevisionist, but 
his work was respected in all camps. Thereafter 
his interests broadened to encompass the whole 
of modern international relations. He edited 
a seven-volume Histoire des relations inter- 
nationales (1953-58), of which he wrote the 
last four volumes; and together with his former 
student and Sorbonne successor J.-B. Duroselle 
he -published an Introduction à l'histoire des 
relations internationales (1964). Although he 
eschewed theory and methodology, these works 
implicitly placed him somewhere between the 
traditional narrative or. “eventish” historians 
and the rising Annales school; he was con- 
cerned to probe the deeper forces, material and 
moral, that lead men to act or that channel 
their actions. 

Honors and successes left Renouvin un- 
touched. There was nothing of the prima donna 
about him, in or out of the classroom. He was 
a skillful and influential teacher who drew a 
large, attentive following; his lucid and force- 
ful lectures were lightly tinged with irony. He 
had little taste for the factional feuds of French 
academic life. He was forthright and unpre- 
tentious in manner, generous and helpful in 
spirit. Dozens of American scholars, both callow 
and mature, found him ready to take them 
seriously and to offer wise counsel. Scores of 
French scholars were trained in his seminars 
and looked to him as their mentor and inspirer. 
He made no effort to attract disciples; per- 
haps that is why he had so many. Only ten 
days before his death, he presided for five hours 
over a thesis jury with his customary skill and 
authority. On his desk was the manuscript of 
still another book, almost completed, on French 
public opinion in 1917. He remained, from his 
earliest years until the very end, a true profes- 
sional. 

GORDON WRIGHT 
Stanford University 


KENNETH WALLACE CoLEGROvE, the first Dis- 
tinguished University Professor of History and 
Political Science at Long Island University and 
the first.senior research associate at the Center 
for the Study of the Presidency, died in New 
York on January 3, 1975. 

Born in Waukon, Iowa, on October 8, 1886, 
he was the son of the president of Upper Iowa 
University and a graduate of both the Uni: 
versity of Northern Iowa and the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Subsequently Colegrove was a 
student at Harvard of two of the nation’s giants 
in the field of history, Edward Channing and 
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Frederick Jackson Turner. Receiving his Ph.D. 
degree in history at Harvard in ıgı5, he had 
two years before already begun his teaching 
career in history at Mount Holyoke. He was, 
at the time of his death, one of the most senior 
members of the American Historical Association. 
Throughout his career he combined in his 
teaching and writings, in his inimitable manner, 
the disciplines of history, philosophy, and po- 
litical science. 

After three years at Mount Holyoke College 
as a lecturer, Colegrove served as an assistant 
professor of history at Syracuse University for 
three years. Then in ıgıg he began his thirty- 
three-year teaching career at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in political science, retiring in 1952. 
During much of this period he served as chair- 
man of the department and also as secretary- 
treasurer of the American Political Science As- 
sociation. 

Colegrove's career was characterized by meri- 
torious work both in scholarship and public 
service. For more than a generation his counsel 
was sought at the highest level in the nation’s 
capital. During World War II he served as a 
consultant to the Office of Strategic Services. 
Following the war, as General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's political adviser, Colegrove drafted the 
Japanese Constitution. His public service also 
included a special role with former President 
Herbert Hoover and with Presidents Truman 
and Eisenhower during the Hoover commis- 
sions on government organization and with the 
Hoover libraries both at Stanford University 
and at West Branch, Iowa. A defender of in- 


dividual liberty, he instituted what became a- 


landmark Supreme Court decision in the case 
of Colegrove v. Green, 1946, in which, in quest 
of fair apportionment, he championed the prin- 
ciples of just representation under law. 

Following his retirement from Northwestern, 
after teaching a year in City University of New 
York, Colegrove accepted the challenge offered 
by Long Island University tc develop the grad- 
uate programs in history and political science 
at its new C. W. Post Campus. He served there 
from 1956 to 1969. These productive second- 
career years, 1952-69, also included his writings 
on democracy versus communism and related 
studies both for schools and the armed forces, 
an advanced course for the Naval War College, 
and a counsellor role with the Relm Founda- 
tion. | 

Following his second retirement in 1969, 
Colegrove, as an octogenarian began a third 
career, serving as the first senior research asso- 
ciate at the Center for the Study of the Presi- 
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dency until his death. At the center he helped 
to launch the Presidential Studies Quarterly. 
Here, as in other institutions in which he so 
brilliantly served, his work will be an inspira- 
tion to future generations of students. j 
R. GORDON HOXIE 
Center for the Study of the Presidency 


DoNALp Grove Barnes died in Cleveland on 
February 14, 1975, at the age of eighty-two. A 
native of Albion, Nebraska, he was educated : 
at the University of Nebraska and at Harvard: 
As a young man he taught briefly at the univer- 
sities of Oregon and Washington. In 1984 he 
joined the faculty of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, where he remained for twenty-eight years, 
until his retirement in 1962. 

Professor Barnes's field of concentration was 
eighteenth-century English history. His two 
major works, History of the English Corn Laws 
from 1660-1846 (1930) and George Third and 
William Pitt, 1783-1806 (1965), were heralded 
for their outstanding scholarship when they 
appeared, and are still regarded as the standard 
works, while his later studies on Newcastle and 
Cornwallis, published as articles or presented 
as papers at conferences, were equally admired 
for their documentation and their penetrating 
analysis. 

Besides being honored as a distinguished 
scholar with a Guggenheim fellowship, member- 
ship in the Royal Historical Society, and the 
presidency of the Conference on British Studies, 
1965-67, Donald Barnes was well known and 
loved on both sides of the Atlantic for his 


genial personality. A consummate bon vivant 


and raconteur, he was sought as much for his 
good company as he was admired for his ex- 
cellent scholarship, and for the loss of both 
he will be greatly missed. 
RUTH EMERY 
Rutgers University 


WALTER Vinton ScHoLEs, professor of history 
at the University of Missouri—Columbia, died 
after an extended illness on January 24, 1975, 
at the age of fifty-eight. Born in Bradford, 
Illinois, on July 26, 1916, he received his B.A., 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of Michigan. He taught at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, from 1943 to 1945.and then 
moved acrosé town to the University of Mis- 
souri where he taught until his untimely death. 
Scholes served as department’ chairman from 
1953 to 1956 and was a visiting professor at 
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the University of Wisconsin, Madison, in 1968- 
69. Trained as a Latin Americanist, he pub- 
lished several works on Mexico, including The 
Diego Ramirez Visita (1946) and Mexican Polt- 
tics during the Judrez Regime (1957), and 
served on the board of editors of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review (1953-57) and as a 
contributing editor of the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies (1952-55). Later in his career 
his interests shifted to United States diplomatic 
history. Among his publications in this field 
were The Foreign Policies of the Taft Admin- 
istration (1970), which he coauthored with his 
wife, Marie Vielmetti Scholes, and United States 
Diplomatic History (1973). At the time of his 
death he was working on a book on the foreign 
policy of Charles Evans Hughes. Scholes con- 
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veyed to his students his own excitement about 
his subject: his lecture courses were always 
popular and at his death he was handling the 
heaviest load of doctoral candidates in the 
department. 
WINFIELD J. BURGGRAAFF 
University of Missouri— 
Columbia 


We apologize to the family of Bert J. LoEwEN- 
BERG and to Dean Carl Resek for the transposed 
lines that appeared in Dean Resek’s obituary 
of Mr. Loewenberg, in our June issue, page 
746. This unfortunate error occurred at the 
printing plant after the proofs had been read. 
The editors deeply regret any confusion that 
may have resulted. 


Festschriften and Miscellanies 


These volumes, recently received in the AHR 
office, do not lend themselves readily to unified 
reviews; the contents are therefore listed. Other 
Festschriften and similar volumes that are amen- 
able to reviewing will be found in the review 
section. 


ALEXANDER, THOMAS G., editor. Essays on the 
American West, 1973-1974. (Charles Redd 
Monographs in Western History, No. 5.) Provo, 
Utah: Brigham Young University Press. 1975. 


Pp. v, 131. $3.95. 


LEROY R. HAFEN, The Opening and Development of 
the First Route from the Rockies to the Pacific. 
RICHARD H. JACKSON, Righteousness and Environ- 
mental Change: The Mormons and the Environ- 
ment. S. LYMAN TYLER, The Recent Urbanization 
of the American Indian. TED J. WARNER, The Sig- 
nificance of the Dominguez-Vélez de Escalante Ex- 
pedition. JEAN BICKMORE WHITE, Woman’s Place Is 
in the Constitution: The Struggle for Equal Rights 
in Utah in 1895. KARL E. YOUNG, Charles Redd: 
Profile of a Renaissance Man as Rancher. 


AUTY, ROBERT, et al., editors. Oxford Slavonic 
Papers. (New Series, Volume 7.) New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1974. Pp. 123. $12.00. 


ROBERT AUTY, B. O. Unbegaun’s Contributions. to 
Russian and Slavonic Philology. J. Luria (YA. s. 
LUR'E, An Unpublished Epigram on an English 
Ambassador to Russia. MARC RAEFF, The Empress 
and the Vinerian Professor: Catherine II's Projects 
of Government Reforms and Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries. A. H. BROWN, S. E. Desnitsky, Adam Smith, 
and the Nakaz of Catherine II. SERGIUS YAKOBSON, 
Richard Cobden’s Sojourn in Russia, 1847. W. HAR- 
RISON, The British Press and the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905-1907. T. J. BINYON, Valery Bryusov and 
the Nature of Art. J. L. I. FENNELL, The Struggle 
for Power in North-east Russia, 1246-9: An In- 
vestigation of the Sources. 


Camden Miscellany Vol. XXVI. (Camden 
Fourth Series, Volume 14.) London: Royal His- 
torical Society. 1975. Pp. 213. £3.50. 


ROBERT SOMERVILLE (editor), Ordinances for the 
Duchy of Lancaster. P. R. ROBERTS (editor), ‘A 
Breviat of the Effectes Devised for Wales’, c. 1540-41. 
CHARLES L. HAMILTON (editor), “The Muster-Master’ 
by Grevase Markham. LAWRENCE SQUIBB and WIL- 
LIAM HAMILTON BRYSON (editor), A Book of All the 
Several Officers of the Court of Exchequer Together 
with the Names of the Present Officers, in Whose 
Gift, and How Admitted. With a Brief Collection 
of the Chief Heads of What Every Officer Usually 
Doeth by Vertue of His Office According to the 
State of the Exchequer at this Day, January 1641. 
H. T. DICKINSON (editor), The Letters. of Henry St. 
John to the Earl of Orrery 1709-1711. 


HEICK, W. H., and GRAHAM, ROGER, editors. His 
Own Man: Essays in Honour of Arthur Regi- 
nald Marsden Lower. Montreal: McGill-Queen's 
University Press. 1974. Pp. ix, 187. $7.50. 


FREDERICK W. GIBSON, Arthur Lower: Always the Same 
and Always His Own Man. MARGARET PRANG, A. R. 
M. Lower: The Professor and “Relevance.” w. H. 
HEICK, The Character and Spirit of an Age: A Study 
of the Thought of Arthur R. M. Lower. RAMSAY 
cook, Canadian Freedom in Wartime 1939-1945. 
W. L. MORTON, Further Reflections on the “Most 
Famous Stream.” H. PEARSON GUNDY, Liberty and 
Licence of the Press in Upper Canada. s. F. WISE, 
Sport and Class Values in Old Ontario and Quebec. 
BRUCE W. HODGINS, Unconventional Priest of the 
North: Charles Paradis, 1848-1926. D. C. MASTERS, 
Jasper Nicolls and English Protestant Education in 
Canada East. ANNE MACDERMAID (compiler), A Se- 
lected List of Publications by A. R. M. Lower. 
ANNE MACDERMAID (compiler), The A. R. M. Lower 
Papers: An Inventory. 


JUNKER, BEAT, et al., editors. Geschichte und 
politische Wissenschaft: Festschrift für Erich 
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Gruner zum 60. Geburtstag. Bern: Francke 
Verlag. 1975. Pp. 372. 


BEAT JUNKER, Die Bundesfeier als Ausdruck na- 
tionalen Empfindens in der Schweiz um 1900. 
DANIEL FREI, Überlegungen zum Stellenwert des Na- 
tionalen in der Weltpolitik. uLricæ rM Hor, Die 
Viersprachigkeit der Schweiz als Minoritätenprob- 
lem des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. ERNEST WEIBEL, 
La problématique des minorités, le pluralisme 
suisse et le cas du Tessin. ROLAND RUFFIEUX, Les 
groupes de pression et la démocratie semi-directe 
‚en Suisse. KLAUS VON BEYME, Neuere Ansätze zur 
Theorie des Gruppenpluralismus. ANDRE LASSERRE, 
Pourquoi être socialiste dans le canton de Vaud en 
1914? ROGER GIROD, Situation de fortune, statut 
social et parti à Genève à la fin des années 1960. 
"PAUL H. EHINGER, Links und rechts als Begriffe der 
politischen Theorie und Praxis. CHRISTOPHER HUGHES, 
Violence and Non-Violence in Swiss Constitutional 
Amendment. KURT EICHENBERGER, Systemwahrende 
Kontinuität in Verfassungsänderunger. MARKUS 
MATTMÜLLER, Die Durchsetzung des allgemeinen 
Wahlrechts als gesamteuropäischer Vorgang. GER- 
HARD LEHMBRUCH, Die ambivalenten Funktionen 
politischer Beteiligung in hochindustrialisierten 
Demokratien. GEORGES ANDREY, Personnalité po- 
litique et carrière parlementaire: Aspects de la 
longévité de fonction au Conseil national suisse 
sous le régime majoritaire (1848 à 1918). LEONHARD 
NEIDHART, Repräsentationsformen in der direkten 
Demokratie: Aspekte des schweizerischen Staatsbil- 
dungsprozesses. KURT B. MAYER, Amerikanische Un- 
tersuchungen .zur Machtstruktur der Gemeinde. 


Festschriften and Miscellanies 


ULRICH KLOTI, Bibliographie der Publikationen Erich 
Gruners. 


O'DONNELL, J. REGINALD, editor. Essays in Honour 
of Anton Charles Pegis. Toronto: Pontifical In- 
stitute of Mediaeval Studies. 1974. Pp. 395. 
$18.00. 


J. REGINALD O'DONNELL, Anton Charles Pegis on the 
Occasion of His Retirement. WILLIAM J. CONLAN, 
o.r., The Definition of Faith According to a Ques- 
tion of MS. Assisi 198: Study and Edition of Text. 
PAUL VINCENT SPADE, Five Logical Tracts by Rich- 
ard Lavenham. ARMAND, MAURER, C.S.B., Henry of 
Harclay’s Disputed Question on the Plurality of 
Forms. VIRGINIA BROWN, Giovanni Argiropulo on the 
Agent Intellect: An Edition of Ms. Magliabecchi 
V 42 (ff. 224-228"). EDWARD A. SYNAN, The Exortacio 
Against Peter Abelard’s Dialogus inter Philosophum, 
Tudaeum et Christianum. WILMA FITZGERALD, Nugae 
Hyginianae, MICHAEL M. SHEEHAN, Marriage and 
Family in English Conciliar and Synodal Legisla- 
tion. LAURENCE K. SHOOK, Riddles Relating to the 
Anglo-Saxon Scriptorium. LEONARD E. BOYLE, O.P., 


‘The De Regno and the Two Powers. EDMUND COL- 


LEDGE, 0.5.A., A Middle English Christological Poem. 
MICHAEL R. E. GOUGH, Three Forgotten Martyrs of 
Anazarbus in Cilicia. NIKOLAUS HARING, Chartres 
and Paris Revisited. WALTER HAYEs, Greek Recen- 
tiores, (Ps) Basil, Adversus Eunomium, IV-V. 
JOSEPH OWENS, CSS.R. The Physical World of Par- 
menides. 





Other Books Received 


Books listed were received by the AHR between 
February 1 and May ı, 1975. Books that will be 
reviewed are not listed, but listing does not pre- 
clude subsequent review. 


GENERAL 


BEAUMONT, ROGER A., and EDMONDS, MARTIN (eds.). 
War in the Next Decade. [Lexington:] University 
Press of Kentucky. 1975. Pp. x, 217. $11.00. 

BENNIGSEN, ALEXANDRE. Russes et Chinois avant 
1917. Questions d'histoire, 34. Paris: Flammarion. 
1974. Pp. 185. : : 

BICKEL, RICHARD B. (comp.). Manuscripts on Micro- 
film: A Checklist of the Holdings in the Manu- 
script Division. Washington: Library of Congress. 
1975. Pp. 82. $1.15. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE F, China Tea Glippers. New York: 
David McKay. 1975. Pp. 156. $12.95. 

CORNFORD, JAMES (ed... The Failure of the State: 
On ihe Distribution of Political and Economic 
Power in Europe. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1975. Pp. 198. $17.50. | 

CUNNINGTON, PHILLIS. Costume of Household Ser- 
vants: From the Middle Ages to 1900. New York: 
Barnes & Noble. 1975. Pp. ix, 165. $19.50. 

FAIRBANK, JOHN K. Chinese-American Interactions: 
A Historical Summary. 1974 Brown and Haley 
Lectures. New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press. 1975. Pp. go. Cloth $6.50, paper $2.95. 

General Inventory Manuscripts. Vol. 7, MG 29. 
Ottawa: Public Archives of Canada, Manuscript 
Division. 1975. Pp. viii, 149. $3.60. 

GREEN, DAVID. Blenheim. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1975. Pp. 162. $10.00. 

HALL, RICHARD. Stanley: 4n Adventurer Explored. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1975. Pp. 400. $12.50. 
JOLL, JAMES. The Second Interrational 1889-1914. 
Rev. ed; Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

1975. Pp. viii, 224. $11.75.. 

MCDOUGALL, MARY LYNN. (ed. with an introd.). The 
Working Class in Modern Europe. Problems 'in 
European Civilization Ser. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath. 1975. Pp. xvii, 185. 


MCINNIS, RAYMOND G., and SCOTT, JAMES W. Social ` 


Science Research Handbook. New York: Barnes & 
Noble. 1975. Pp. xix, 395. $10.00. 

MECKLER, ALAN M., and MCMULLIN, RUTH (comps. 
and eds). Oral History Collections. New York: 
R. R. Bowker. 1975. Pp. 344. 

MIGONE, GIAN GIACOMO, Problemi di storia nei rap- 
forti tra Italia e Stati Uniti: Corso di storia 


dell'America Settentrionale, Università di Torino, 
anno accademico 1970-1971. Turin: Rosenberg & 
Sellier. 1971. Pp. v, 156. L. 2,200. 

PATERSON, J. H. North America: A Geography of 
Canada and the United States. sth ed.; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. xiii, 364. $9.50. 

POIDEVIN, RAYMOND. Les origines de la premiére 
guerre mondiale. Documents Histoire, 11. [Paris:] 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1975. Pp. 118. 

PRINCE, MORTON. Psychotherapy and Multiple Per- 
sonality: Selected Essays. Ed. with introductory 
essay by NATHAN G. HALE, JR. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1975. Pp. vi, 328. $12.50. 

REMMLING, GUNTER W. The Sociology of Karl Mann- 
heim: With a Bibliographical Guide to the 
Sociology of Knowledge, Ideological Analysis, and 
Social Planning. Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Hu- 
manities Press. 1975. Pp. xv, 255 

SANDERSON, MICHAEL. Sea Battles: A Reference Guide. 
Middletown, Conn: Wesleyan University Press. 
1975. Pp. 199. $9.95. , 

STAVRIANOS, L. S. The World to 1500: A Global His- 
tory. ad ed.; Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1975. Pp. 399. . 

STEARNS, PETER N. European Societ 
Social History since 1750. 2d ed.; 
millan. 1975. Pp. xii, 360. $6.95. 

STUART, GRAHAM H., and TIGNER, JAMES L. Latin 
America and the United States. 6th ed.; Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall 1975. Pp. viii, 
856. : 


in Upheaval: 
ew York: Mac- 


ANCIENT 


GIACCHERO, MARTA (ed). Edictum Diocletiani et 
Collegarum de pretiis rerum. venalium in inte- 
grum fere restitutum e Latinis Graecisque frag- 
mentis. Vol. 1, Edictum; vol. 2, Imagines. Pub- 
blicazioni dell'Istituto di Storia Antica e Scienze 
Ausiliarie dell'Università di Genova. Genoa: the 
Istituto. 1974. Pp. viii, 313; 177. 

KAGAN, DONALD, Problems in Ancient History. Vol. 1, 
The Ancient Near East and Greece; vol. 2, The 
Roman World. 2d ed.; New York: Macmillan. 
1975. Pp. x, 480; x, 453. $5.95; $6.95. 

PEROWNE, STEWART, The Caesars’ Wives: Above Sus- 
picion? London: Hodder and Stoughton; distrib. 
by Rowman and Littlefield, Totowa, N.J. 1974. 
Pp. 192. $7.50. 

PRICE, DEREK DE SOLLA, Gears from the Greeks: The 
Antikythera Mechanism—A Calendar Computer 
from ca. 80 B.C. New York: Science History Pub- 
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lications; distrib. by Neale Watson Academic 
Publications, New York. 1975. Pp. 70. $8.50. 

SCHLATTER, RICHARD (ed. with an introd.). Hobbes’s 
Thucydides. New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press. 1975. Pp. xxviii, 587. Cloth $17.50, paper 
$6. 


TUDOR, D. Les ponts Romains du Bas-Danube. Bib- 
liotheca Historica Romaniae Études, 51. Buc- 
harest: Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste 
România. 1974. Pp. 175. Lei 9. 


MEDIEVAL 


BASIN, THOMAS. Apologie ou plaidoyer pour moi- 
meme. Ed. and tr. by CHARLES SAMARAN and 
GEORGETTE DE GROER. Les classiques de l'histoire 
de France au Moyen Age, vol. 31. Paris: Société 
d'Édition "Les Belles Lettres." 1974. xii, 285. 

BROOKE, CHRISTOPHER. Europe in the'Central Middle 
Ages g62—1154. A General History of Europe Ser. 
Rev. ed; New York: Longman. 1975. Pp. xix, 
403. $7.95. See rev. of ist ed. (1964), AHR, 70 
(1964-65): 841. 

CHRIMES, S. B., et al. (eds). Fifteenth-Century Eng- 
land, 1399-1509: Studies in Politics and Society. 
New York: Barnes & Noble. 1972. Pp. 192. $10.00. 

GIBB, HAMILTON A. R, Saladin: Studies in Islamic 
History. Ed. by vusur isisa. Beirut: Arab Institute 
for Research and Publishing; distrib. by Inter- 
national Scholarly Book Services, Portland, Ore. 
1975. Pp. viii, 210. $10.00. 

HEER, FRIEDRICH. Charlemagne and His World. New 
York: Macmillan. 1975. Pp. 272. $15.00. 

LARES, MICHELINE M. Bible et civilisation anglaise: 
Naissance d’une tradition (Ancien Testament). 
Publications de la Sorbonne, Littératures, no. 6. 
Paris: Didier. n.d. Pp. 345. 

LEA, HENRY CHARLES. The Duel and the Oath, With 
additional original documents in tr. by ARTHUR C. 
HOWLAND, Ed. with an introd. by EDWARD PETERS. 


Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press., 


1974. Pp. 259. $10.00. 

PAUL THE DEACON. History of the Lombards. Tr. by 
WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE. Ed. with an introd. by 
EDWARD PETERS. Reprint; Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. [1974.] Pp. xxi, 329. $12.50. 

SMALLEY, BERYL. Historians in the Middle Ages. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1975. Pp. 202. 
$12.50. 

WEIBULL, CURT. Die Geaten des ascarid te und 
Die dänischen Trelleburgen: Zwei Diskussions- 
beiträge. Acta Regiae Societatis Scientiarum et 
Litterarum Gothoburgensis. Humaniora, 10. 
Goteborg: Kungl. Vetenskaps-och Vitterhets-Sam- 
hället. 1974. Pp. 43. 


WILLIMAN, DANIEL. Records of the Papal Right of. 


Spoil 1316-1412. Institut de Recherche et d’His- 
toire des Textes. Paris: Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique. 1974. Pp. viii, 254. . 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


BLAKELY, BRIAN L., and COLLINS, JACQUELIN (comps.). 
Documents in English History: Early Times to 
the Present. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1975- 
Pp. xii, 467. 

SAINTY, J. C. (comp). Office-Holders in Modern 
Britain. Vol. 4, Admiralty Officials, 1660-1870. 


Other Books Received 


London: University of London, Institute of His- 
torical Research, Athlone Press; distrib. by Hu- 
manities Press, Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 1975. 
Pp. xiv, 161. $19.50. 

SMITH, GADDIS. Britain’s Clandestine Submarines 
1914-1915. Reprint; [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon 
Books. 1975. Pp. vi, 155. $7.50. See rev. of 1st 
printing (1964), AHR, 70 (1964-65): 860. 

TREASURE, G. RR. Who's Who in History. Vol. 5, 
England 1789-1837. New York: Barnes & Noble. 
1975. Pp. xii, 413. $21.50. 

UNITED KINGDOM. OECD Economic Surveys. [Wash- 
ington:] Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. 1975. Pp. 49. $1.75. 

WILLIAMSON, AUDREY. Wilkes: ‘A Friend to Liberty. 
New York: Reader's Digest Press; distrib. by E. P. 
Dutton. 1974. Pp. 250. $10.00. 


FRANCE 


BERCÉ, YVES-MARIE, Croquants et Nu-pieds: Les 
soulèvements paysans en France du XVI* au 
XIX” siècle. Collection Archives, 55. Paris: Gal- 
limard/Julliard. 1974. Pp. 240. 

BLONDEL, J. Contemporary France: Politics, Society 
and Institutions. Rev., expanded and reprinted 
from France: 4 Companion to French Studies. 
Ed. by D. c. CHARLTON. London: Methuen; distrib. 
by Barnes & Noble, New York. 1975. Pp. viii, 91. 
$3-75- 

DEMARET, PIERRE, and PLUME, CHRISTIAN. Target de 
Gaulle: The True Story of the 31 Attempts on 
the Life of the French President. Tr. by RICHARD 
BARRY. New York: Dial Press. 1975. Pp. 293. 
$10.00. 

GREENLAW, RALPH W., (ed. with an introd). The 
Social Origins of the French Revolution: The 
Debate on the Role of the Middle Classes. Prob- 
lems in European Civilization. Lexington, Mass.: 
D. C. Health. [1975.] Pp. xxi, 259: 

MALLET DU PAN, JAGQUES. Considerations on the 
Nature of the French Revolution: And on the 
Causes which Prolong Its Duration. With an 
introd. by PAUL H. BEIK. New York: Howard 
Fertig. 1974. Pp. xxi, 114. $11.75. | 

MÉTHIVIER, HUBERT. La France de Louis XIV: Une 
grand règne? Documents Histoire, 12. [Paris:] 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1975. Pp. 141. 

MORIN, ALFRED. Catalogue descriptif de la Biblio- 
thèque Bleue de Troyes, Almanachs exclus. Centre 
de Recherches d'Histoire et de Philologie de la 
IV° Section de l'Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Histoire et civilisation du livre, 7. Geneva: 
Librairie Droz, 1974. Pp. 501. j 

POTTS, D. C., and CHARLTON, D. G. French Thought 
since 1600. Rev. and reprinted from France: A 
Companion to French Studies. Ed. by D. G. CHARL- 
TON. London: Methuen; distrib by Barnes & 
Noble, New York. 1975. Pp. viii, 96. $3.75. 

TAINE, HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE. The Origins of Contem- 
porary France: The Ancient Regime, The Rev- 
olution, The Modern Regime. Ed. with introd. by 
EDWARD T. GARGAN. Classic European Historians 
Ser. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1974. 
Pp. xlv, 446. $15.00. 

TEILHARD DE CHARDIN, PIERRE. Toward the Future. 
Tr. by RENÉ HAGUE. A Helen and Kurt Wolff 
Book. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 


1975. Pp. 224. $6.95. 


Other Books Received 


VILLARS, JEAN BERAUD. Notes of c Lost Pilot. Tr. and 
ed. with foreword and notes by STANLEY J. 
PINCETL, JR. and ERNEST MARCHAND. [Hamden, 
Conn.:] Archon Books. 1975. Pp. 285. $12.50. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


GUERRA, FRANGOIS-XAVIER. La péninsule Ibérique: De 
l'Antiquité au Siècle d'or. Le fil des temps, 22. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires Ce France. 1974. Pp. 
267. 

ApoU STANLEY S. Consulate of the Sea and Related 
Documents. University: University of Alabama 
Press. 1975. Pp. xxxii, 326. $12.00. 

THEMUDO BARATA, MARIA DO ROSÁRIO DE SAMPAIO. Rui 
Fernandes de Almada: Diplomata portugués do 
século XVI. Resumos e fndice onomástico, top- 
onimico e ideogräfico. Coimbra: 
Estudos Históricos da Faculdade de Letras da 
Universidade de Lisboa. 1973. Pp. xiv, 365-421. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


NOAKES, JEREMY, and PRIDHAM, GEOFFREY (eds. with 
introd.). Documents on Nazism, 1919-1945. New 
York: Viking Press. 1975. Pp. 704. $20.00. 

Die Ost- und Deutschiandpolitik der Bundesrepub- 
likdeutschland 1969-1973: Avswahlbibliographie 
mit Annotationen. Bibliographien, no. 40. Bonn: 
Deutscher Bundestag Wissenschaftliche Dienste. 
1974. Pp. v, 167. 

SMULKSTYS, JULIUS, Karl Marx. Twayne's World 
Authors Ser, 296. New York: Twayne Publish- 
ers. 1974. Pp. 151. $6.95: E 

STERN, SELMA. Der preussische Staat und die Juden. 
Pt. 4, Gesamtregister zu den sieben Bänden der 
Teile 1-3. Ed. by MAX KREUTZBERGER. Wissen- 
schaftlicher Abhandlungen des Leo Baeck In- 


stituts, 32. Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- . 


beck). 1975. Pp. viii, 156. DM 85. See rev. of pt. 
1 (1964), AHR, 69 (1963-64): 518. 


ITALY 


BERLINGUER, LUIGI. Sui progetti di codice di com- 


mercio del regno d'Italia (1807—1808): Considera- 


zioni su un inedito di D. A. Azuni. Quaderni di 
"Studi Senesi,” no. 23. Milan: Dott. A. Giuffrè 
Editore. 1970. Pp. 168. L. 2,300. 

CATALANO, PIERANGELO. Tribunato e resistenza. His- 
torica, politica, philosophica. I] pensiero antico— 
Studi e testi, 4. Turin: G. B. Paravia. 1971. Pp. 
142. L. 2,400. 

ITALY. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washington:] 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. 1975. Pp. 72. $1.75. 

MARINI, LINO. Libertà e privilegio: Dalla Savoia cl 
Monferrato, da Amedeo VIII a Carlo Emanuele 1. 
Bologna: Casa Editrice Prof. Riccardo Pätron. 
1972. Pp. viii, 360. L. 5,300. 

MIOLO, GEROLAMO. Historia breve e vera de gl'affari 
de i Valdesi delle Valli. Ed. by ENEA BALMAs. 
(Storici valdesi, 1st ser., no. 3.) [Turin:] Claudiana. 
1971. Pp. 153. Cloth L. 3,200, paper L. 2,500. 

PARADISO, F. Maestri ed idee nello Studio catanese 
dopo l'Unità, Catania: [the author]. 1972. Pp. 277. 
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RUSSO, CARLA. I monasteri femminili di clausura a 
Napoli nel secolo XVII. Ricerche e documenti, 
no. 1. [Naples:] Universita di Napoli, Istituto di 
Storia Medioevale e Moderna. [1970.] Pp. i54. 

SALVATORELLI, LUIGI. The. Risorgimento: Thought 
and Action. Tr, by MARIO DOMANDI. Introd. by 
CHARLES F. DELZELL. Torchbook Library Ed. New 
York: Harper & Row. 1971. Pp. xxii, 202. $6.00. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


COMSA, EUGEN, Istoria comunităților culturii Boian 
[History of the Communities of the Boian Cul- 
Republicii Socialiste Romania, Institutul de Ar- 
ture]. Academia de Stiinte Sociale si Politice a 
heologie, Biblioteca de Arheologie, 23. Bucharest: 
Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste Romania. 
1974. Pp. 270, 33 plates. 

CRONT, GHEORGHE, et al. (eds). Acte judiciare din 
Tare Romäneascä [Legal Sources of Romania]. 
Volume 9, 1775-1781. Academia de Stiinte Sociale 
si Politice a Republicii Socialiste Romänia. In- 
stitutul de Istorie “N. Iorga.” Bucharest: Editura 
Academiei Republicii Socialiste Romania. 1973. 
Pp. xi, 1064. Lei 60. 

MARK, BER, Uprising in the Warsaw Ghetto. Tr. by 
GERSHON FREIDLIN. New York: Schocken Books. 


1975. Pp. xi, 209. $8.95. 


SOVIET UNION 


BARRATT, G. R. V. Voices in Exile: The Decembrist 
Memoirs. Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University 
Press. 1974. Pp. xxi, 381. $18.50. 

GORSHKOV, SERGEI G. Red Star Rising at Sea. Tr. by 
THEODORE A. NEELY, JR. from a series of articles 
originally published in Morskoi Sbornik. Ed. by 
HERBERT PRESTON, Annapolis; Naval Institute Press. 
1975. Pp. 150. Cloth $15.00, paper $10.00. 

Iz istorii Sovetskoi intelligentsii (Materialy II sim- 
poziuma po istorii rabochego klassa, krest’ianstva 
i intelligentsii Sibiri) [From the History of the 
Soviet Intelligentsia (Materials of the 2d Sym- 
posium on the History of the Working Class, 
Peasantry, and Intelligentsia of Siberia)| Aka- 
demiia Nauk SSSR, Sibirskoe Otdelenie. Novosi- 
birsk: Nauka. 1974. Pp. 167. 

KOLLONTAI, ALEXANDRA, The Autobiography of a 
Sexually Emancipated Communist Woman. Ed. 
with an afterword by IRING FETSCHER. Foreword 
by GERMAINE GREER. ‘Tr. by SALVATOR ATTANASIO. 
New York: Schocken Books. 1975. Pp. xvi, 137. 
$2.95. 

MAZOUR, ANATOLE G. Women in Exile: Wives of the 
Decembrists. Tallahassee, Fla.: Diplomatic Press. 
1975. Pp. x, 134. $15.00. 

SAWCZUK, KONSTANTYN. T'he Ukraine in the United 
Nations Organization Study in Soviet Foreign 
Policy, 1944-1950. Eastern European Monographs, 
no. 9. Boulder, Colo. East European Quarterly; - 
distrib. by Columbia University Press, New York. 
1975. Pp. 158. $10.00. 

SCHWARTZ, MORTON. The Foreign Policy of the 
USSR: Domestic Factors. Comparative Foreign 
Relations Ser. Encino, Calif.: Dickenson. [1975.] 
Pp. ix, 214. 

TUCKER, ROBERT C. (ed.). The Lenin Anthology. New 
York: W. W. Norton. 1975. Pp. Ixiv, 764. $18.95. 
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AFRICA 


FISHER, JOHN. Paul Kruger: His Life and Times. 
London: Secker & Warburg; distrib, by Interna- 
tional Publications Service, Collings, Inc., New 
York. 1974. Pp. 278. $12.50. 

LE VINE, VICTOR T. Political Corruption: The Ghana 
Case. Hoover Institution Publications, 138. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, Stanford 
University. [1975.] Pp. xxvii, 169. $7.50. 

OKAFOR, FESTUS CHUKWUDI. Africa at the Grossroads: 
Philosophical Approach to Education. With a 
foreword by sm ERIC ASHBY. New York: Vantage 
Press. [1974.] Pp. 186. $6.95. 


ASIA 


CRUMP, J. L, and MALM, WILLIAM P. (eds). Chinese 
and Japanese Music-Dramas. Michigan Papers in 
Chinese Studies, no. 19. Ann Arbor: Center for 
Chinese Studies, University of Michigan. 1975. 
Pp. viii, 255. $4.00. 

GURTOV, MELVIN. China and Southeast Asia—The 
Politics of Survival: A Study of Foreign Policy 
Interaction, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 1975. Pp. viii, 248. $3.65. 

HU, CHANC-TU (ed. with an introd. and notes). 
Chinese Education under Communism. Classics 
in Education, no. 7. 2d ed.; New York: Teachers 
College Press. 1974. Pp. x, 229. $2.75. 

PRISING, ROBIN. Manila, Goodbye. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1975. Pp. 207. $7.95. 

ROFF, MARGARET CLARK. The Politics of Belonging: 
Political Change in Sabah .and Sarawak. East 
Asian Historical Monographs. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1974. Pp. 202. $16.00. 


UNITED STATES 


ABBOT, W. w. The Colonial Origins of the United 
States: 1607-1763. American Republic Ser. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 1975. Pp. ix, 134. $4.95. 

ANDERSON, ELIZABETH STANTON (ed.). Coastal Steam 
Vessels. Drawings by SAMUEL WARD STANTON. 


American Steam Vessels Ser., no. 9. Upper Mont- ' 


clair, N.J.: H. Kneeland Whiting. 1974. Pp. 40. 
$3.50. 

ANDERSON, ELIZABETH STANTON (ed.). Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers, Southern and Western Inland Steam 
Vessels, Drawings by SAMUEL WARD STANTON. 
American Steam Vessels Ser., no. 8. Upper Mont- 
clair, N.J.: H. Kneeland. 1974. Pp. 40. $3.50. 

ANGLE, PAUL M. On a Variety of Subjects. With 
introd. by HOKE Norris. Chicago: Chicago His- 
torical Society. 1974. Pp. xxiii, 192. $9.50. 

ARCHER, JULES. Washington us. Main Street: The 
Struggle between Federal and Local Power. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1975. Pp. 213. $5.95. ‘ 

BARNARD, JOHN, and BURNER, DAVID (eds). The 
American Experience in Education. New York: 
New Viewpoints. 1975. Pp. xx, 268. $5.95. 

CLARK, JAMES L, and REMINI, ROBERT V. Freedom’s 
Frontiers: The Story of the American People. 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Benziger. 1975. Pp. xi, 625. 
$12.95. 

CLARK, JAMES I, and REMINI, ROBERT V. We The 
People: A History of the United States. In 2 vols. 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Glencoe Press. 1975. Pp. xi, 
858; xi, 301-621. $5.95 each. 


Other Books Received 


CLARK, LEROY D. The Grand Jury: The Use and 
Abuse of Political Power. Foreword by PHILIP A. 
HART. New York: Quadrangle/The New York 
Times Book Co. 1975. Pp. xv, 163. $7.95. 

DILLARD, J. L. All-American English. New York: 
Random House. 1975. Pp. xiii, 369. $15.00. 

DODD, DONALD B. Historical Atlas of Alabama. Uni- 
versity: University of Alabama Press. 1975. Pp. 
xiii, 160. $10.00. 

EATON, CLEMENT. A History of the Old South: The 
Emergence of a Reluctant Nation. 3d ed.; New 
York: Macmillan. 1975. Pp. xv, 544. $12.95. 

EVANS, FRANK B., and PINKETT, HAROLD T. (eds). Re- 
search in ihe Administration of Public Policy. 
National Archives Conferences, vol. 7, Papers and 
Proceedings of the Conference on Research in 
the Administration of Public Policy, November 
19-20, 1970, National Archives Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Washington: Howard University 
Press. 1975. Pp. xiv, 229. $9.95. 

FICHTER, JOSEPH H. The Catholic Cult of the Para- 
clete. Foreword by DONALD L. GELPL New York: 
Sheed and Ward. 1975. Pp. xv, 183. $6.95. 

FRASSANITO, WILLIAM A. Gettysburg: A Journey in 
Time. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1975. 
Pp. 248. $12.95. 

FRIED, MARC B. The Early History of Kingston d 
Ulster County, N.Y. [New York: Publishing Cen- 
ter for Cultural Resources, for the Ulster County 
Historical Society. 1975. Pp. xxiv, 206. $10.75. 

GAMBINO, RICHARD. Blood of My Blood: The Dilemma 
of the Italian-Americans. Anchor Books. New 
York: Anchor Press/Doubleday. 1975. Pp. viii, 
383. $3.50. 

GARRATY, JOHN A. (ed.). Historical Fiewpoints. Vol. 
2, Since 1865: Notable Articles from American 
Heritage. 2d ed; New York: Harper & Row. 
1975. Pp. xiii, 375. | 

GLAD, PAUL W. Progressive Century: The American 
Nation in Its Second Hundred Years. Lexington, 
Mass.: D. C. Heath. 1975. Pp. xvii, 558. 

GOLDSMITH, WILLIAM M. The Growth of Presidential 
Power: A Documenied History. With introduc- 
tory essay by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. Vol. 1, 
The Formative Years; vol. 2, Decline and Re- 
surgence; vol. 3, Triumph and Reappraisal. New 
York: Chelsea House Publishers. 1974. Pp. xxvi, 
592; xix, 597-1273; xix, 1277-2342. $96.50 the set. 

GRIFFITH, LEON-ODELL. Ed Ball: Confusion to the 
Enemy. Tampa, Fla: Trend House. 1975. Pp. 
110. $7.95. 

HALPERN, STEPHEN MARK. Looking Bach: Modern 
America in Historical Perspective. Rand McNally 
History Ser. Chicago: Rand McNally College Pub- 
lishing Co. [1975.] Pp. xi, 284. $5.95. 

HENDERSON, THOMAS W., and TOMLIN, RONALD X. 
(comps.). Guide to Official Records in the Missis- 
sippi Department of Archives and History. Jack- 
son, Miss.: Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History. 1975. Pp. vi, 115. $3.00. : 

HICKMAN, MARTIN B, Problems of American Foreign 
Policy. The Insight Ser. 2d ed; Beverly Hills, 
Calif: Glencoe Press. 1975. Pp. viii, 206. $3.95. 

HOPKINS, STEPHEN, The Rights of Colonies Ex- 
amined. Introd. and ed. by PAUL CAMPBELL. Rhode 
Island Revolutionary Heritage Ser., no. 2. Provi- 
dence: Rhode Island Bicentennial Foundation. 
1974. Pp. vii, 53. $6.95. 

Pete Ne cuir Steffens. Twayne’s 
World Leaders Ser. New York: Twayne Publish- 


ers. 1974. Pp. 169. $7.50. 


Other Books Received 


HUNDLEY, NORRIS, JR. (ed). The American Indian. 
Foreword by VINE DELORIA, JR. Essays from the 
Pacific Historical Review. Santa Barbara: Ameri- 
can Bibliographical Center—Clio Press. 1974. Pp. 
151. 

HYMAN, HAROLD M. A More Perfect Union: The 
Impact of the Civil War and Reconstruction on 
the Constitution. Sentry Edition, 83. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1975. Pp. xix, 562, xviii. $6.95. 

JARMAN, BURNICE H. The Road Not Taken. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance. 1974. Pp. 111. $5.95. 

JONES, HOWARD MUMFORD, and JONES, BESSIE ZABAN 
(eds). The Many Voices of Boston: A Historical 
Anthology 1630-1975. Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book. Boston: Little, Brown. 1975. Pp. xv, 448. 
$12.50. 

TEMA ROBERT. The Sounds of Controversy: Crucial 
Arguments in the American Past. Vol. 2. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1975. Pp. x, 291. 

KUENZLI, ESTHER WILCOX. The Last Years of Thomas 
Jefferson, 1809-1826. An Exposition-University 
Book. Hicksville, N.Y.: Exposition Press. 1975. 
Pp. 92. $5.50. 


LLOYD, ALAN. The Scorching of Washington: The | 


War of 1812. Washington: Robert B. Luce Co. 
1975. Pp. 216. $8.95. | 

MALONE, DUMAS. The Story of the Declaration of 
Independence. Bicentennial Edition. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. 288. $15.00. 

MERGEN, BERNARD (ed.). Colonial Years. The Ameri- 
can Experience, 2. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Scho- 
lastic Magazines, for the Smithsonian Institution. 
1975. Portfolio of ‘50 photographs. $19.50. 

MERGEN, BERNARD (ed.). Indians: The First Ameri- 
cans. The American Experience, 1. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Scholastic Magazines, for the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 1975. Portfolio of 5o photo- 
graphs. $19.50. 

MURRAY, JAMES c. Henry Adams. 'Twayne's World 
Leaders Ser. New York: Twayne Publishers. 1974. 
Pp. 174. $7.95. 

NEIDER, CHARLES (ed. with an introd). The Com- 
plete Tales of Washington Irving. New York: 
Doubleday. 1975. Pp. xxxvii, 798. $8.95. 

New Dynamics in National Strategy: The Paradox 
of Power. Foreword by MAXWELL D. TAYLOR. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1975. Pp. 293. Cloth 
$7.95, paper $9.50. 

NEWMAN, RALPH GEOFFREY (ed. with notes). Abraham 
Lincoln: His Story in His Own Words. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 1975. Pp. 117. $6.95. 

ORNSTEIN, NORMAN J. (ed). Congress in Change: 
Evolution and Reform. New York: Praeger. 1975. 
Pp. xii, 298. Cloth $11.50, paper $4.95. 

PETERSON, CHARLES S. Look to the Mountains: South- 
eastern Utah and the La Sal National Forest. 
Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University Press. 
1975. Pp. 261. $9.50. 

PETERSON, MERRILL (ed. with an introd.). The Port- 
able Thomas Jefferson. New York: Viking Press. 
1975. Pp. xlv, 589. Cloth $7.95, paper $3.95. 

POATGIETER, A. HERMINA, and DUNN, JAMES TAYLOR 
(eds). Gopher Reader II: Minnesota's Story in 
Words and Pictures—Selections from the Gopher 
Historian. St. Paul, Minn.: Minnesota Historical 
Society Press. 1975. Pp. 300. $10.95. 

RAMAGE, JAMES A. John Wesley Hunt: Pioneer 
Merchant, Manufacturer, and Financier. Ken- 
tucky Bicentennial Bookshelf. [Lexington:] Uni- 
versity Press of Kentucky. 1974. Pp. 103. $9.95. 
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RIFKIND, CAROLE, and LEVINE, CAROL. Mansions, Mills, 
and Main Streets. New York: Schocken Books. 
1975. Pp. viii, 248. Cloth $12.50, paper $5.75. 


'RODINO, PETER W., JR. (chairman). Impeachment of 


Richard M. Nixon, President of the United States: 
The Final Report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives. With an 
introd. by R. w. APPLE, JR. New York: Viking 
Press. 1975. Pp. xxvi, 755. $17.50. 

SCHOTT, JOSEPH L. No Left Turns. New York: 
Praeger. 1975. Pp. 214. $7.95. 

SELLERS, CHARLES (ed). Andrew Jackson: A Profile. 
American Profile, American Century Ser. New 
York: Hill and Wang. 1975. Pp. xxi, 231. $2.45. 

STENZEL, FRANZ. James Madison Alden: Yankee 
Artist of the Pacific Coast, 1854-1860. Fort Worth, 
Tex.: Amon Carter Museum. 1975. Pp. xiii, 209. 
$25.00. 

STONE, LYLE M. Fort Michilimackinac 1715-1781: 
An Archaeological Perspective on the Revolu- 
tionary Frontier. Anthropological Ser., vol. 2. 
East Lansing: The Museum, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the Mackinac Island 
State Park Commission. 1974. Pp. xviii, 367. 
$12.50. 

VAN SCHREEVEN, WILLIAM J., and SCRIBNER, ROBERT L. 
(comps.). Revolutionary Virginia: The Road to 
Independence. Vol. 2, The Committees and the 
Second Convention, 1773-1775: A Documentary 
Record, Ed. by ROBERT L. SCRIBNER. [Charlottes- 
ville:] University Press of Virginia, for the Vir- 
ginia Independence Bicentennial Commission. 
1975. Pp. xxiii, 418. $20.00. 

VEBLEN, ERIC P. The Manchester Union Leader in 
New Hampshire Elections. Hanover, N.H.: Uni- 
ae Press of New England. 1975. Pp. 205. 

9.00. 

VOORHIS, JERRY, Cooperative Enterprise: The Little 
People's Chance in a World of Bigness. Danville, 
Ill: Interstate Printers & Publishers. 1975. Pp. x, 
239. $7.95. 

WALTHALL, MELVIN CURTIS. We Can't All Be Heroes: 
A History of the Separate Infantry Regiments in 
World War II. Hicksville, N.Y.: Exposition Press. 
1975. Pp. 159. $7.50. 

WAX, MURRAY L., and BUCHANAN, ROBERT W. (eds.). 
Solving “The Indian Problem": The White Man's 
Burdensome Business. New York: New View- 
points. 1975. Pp. 237. $12.50. 

[WHITEHILL, WALTER MUIR, et al. (eds)] Boston 
Furniture of the Eighteenth Century. À confer- 
ence held by the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, 11 and 12 May 1972. Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, vol. 48. Boston: 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts; distrib. by 
University Press of Virginia, Charlottesville. 1975. 
Pp. xvi, 316. $20.00. 

WICKER, TOM. A Time to Die. New York: Quad- 
rangle/The New York Times Book Co. 1975. Pp. 
viii, 342. $10.00. 


LATIN AMERICA 


BOTERO SALDARRIAGA, ROBERTO. El Libertador-Presi- 
dente; El Intruso; Republica de la Nueva Gran- 
ada. Biblioteca de historia nacional, vol. 111. 
Bogota: Editorial Kelly. 1969. Pp. xxiv, 7-459. 

LIEBMAN, SEYMOUR. The Inquisitors and the Jews 
in the New World: Summaries of Procesos, 1500- 
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_ 1810, and Bibliographical Guide. Coral Gables, 
Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1975. Pp. 224. 
$10.95. 

NAYLOR, BERNARD, et al. Directory of Libraries and 
Special Collections on Latin America and the 
West Indies. University of London, Institute of 
Latin American Studies Monographs, no. 5. [Lon- 
don:] Athlone Press; distrib. by Humanities Press, 


Other Books Received 


Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 1975. Pp. 161. $10.50. © 

NUNES, AMERICO. Les révolutions du mexique. Ques- 
tions d'histoire, 37. Paris: Flammarion. [1975.] 
Pp. 188 

WILKIE, JAMES W. Statistics and National Policy: 
Supplement 3 (1974) UCLA Statistical Abstract 
of Latin America. Los Angeles: UCLA Latin 
American Center. 1974. Pp. xxxiii, 509. $15.00. 
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Recently Published Articles 


At its meeting on December 27, 1974, the AHA Council authorized the Executive Director to remove the Re- 
cently Published Articles (RPA) from the American Historical Review and to implement plans for a separate 
publication. The Council’s action was based solely on economic factors and was necessitated by the rapid and 
enormous increases in production costs. As of February 1976, the RPA will be published separately, though it 
will continue to appear, as formerly, three times a year. The RPA will be bound and have a paper cover. 
There will be a subscription charge, which for members of the Association will be $5.00 for the three issues. 
The cost for institutions will be 87.00 and for nonmembers 88.00. The subscription charge will defray only 
some of the editorial and production costs. It is one way in which the Association will be able to continue to 
provide this valuable bibliography, which has no counterpart in the world. Detailed information for sub- 
scribing will be forthcoming in the near future. | 


. GENERAL AND UNCLASSIFIED 


ACKERMAN, WINONA B. The Man-Made Woman. Teachers 
Coll. Rec., 76 Feb. 1975): 449-59. [9972] 

" ALEXANDROWICZ, CHARLES. The New States and 
International Law. Millennium, 3 (Winter 1974-75): 
226-33. [9973] ; 

AVIS, P. D. L. Moses and the Magistrate: A Study in the 
Rise of Protestant Legalism. J. Eccles. Hist., 26 (Apr. 
1975): 149-72. [9974] | 

BALDWIN, ROBERT E., and KAY, DAVID A. International 
Trade and International Relations. Jnt. Organ., 29 
(Winter 1975): 99-131. [9975] j 

BANKS, MICHAEL, and MITCHELL, CHRISTOPHER. Conflict 
"Theory, Peace Research and the Analysis of Communal 
Conflicts. Millennium, 3 (Winter 1974-75): 252-67. 
[9976] "A En 

BAUER, PETER. Foreign Aid: Reply to Two Critics. 
Millennium, 3 (Autumn 1974): 169-72. [9977] 

BERGSTEN, C. FRED; KEOHANE, ROBERT O.; and NYE, JOSEPH 
s. International Economics and International Politics: A 
Framework for Analysis. Int. Organ., 29 (Winter 1975): 

3-36. [9978] . u 1 

Bibliography of the History of Medicine. Nat. Lib. 
Medicine, (no. 8, 1972): 1ii—309. [9979] 

BLOOM, HAROLD. Kabbalah. Commentary, 59 (Mar. 1975): 
57-65. [9980] . . : 

BOYCE, R. W. D. America, Europe, and the Triumph of 
Imperial Protectionism in Britain, 1929-30. 
Millennium, 3 (Spring 1974): 53-70. [9981] 

` BRUNEAU, PHILIPPE. Sur un prétendu biaisement: à propos 
du classement archéologique. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 
(Nov:-Dec. 1974): 1475-82. [9982] 

BURNS, E. BRADFORD. Conceptualizing the Use of Film to 
Study History: A Biblio-Filmography. Film Hist., 4 
(Dec. 1974): 1-11. [9983] 

CAILLOIS, ROLAND. Negative Utopia and Religion. 
Diogenes, 87 (Fall 1974): 34-49. [9984] 


CARNOY, MARTIN. The Political Consequences of 
Manpower Formation. Comp. Educ. R., 19 (Feb. 1975): 
115-28. [9985] : 

CHENERY, HOLLIS B. Restructuring the World Economy. 
For. Aff., 53 (Jan. 1975): 242-63. [9986] $^ d 

CIPOLLA, CARLO M. European Connoisseurs and California 
Wines, 1875-1895. Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 

294-310. [9987] 

CLEVELAND, HAROLD VAN B., and BRITTAIN, W. H. BRUCE. À 

ses] Depression? For. Aff., 53 (Jan. 1975): 223-41. 
9988] | 

CLIGNET, REMI. The Liberalizing and Equalizing Functions 
of Schools: An Overview. Comp. Educ. R., 19 (Feb. 
1975): 88-104. [9989] 

COATS, A. w. Adam Smith’s Conception of Self-Interest in 
Economic and Political Affairs. His. Pol. Ec., 7 (Spring 
1975): 132-36. [9990] 

COHEN, ARTHUR A. Thinking the Tremendum: Some 
Theological Implications of the Death-Camps. Leo 
Baeck Inst. Mem. Lecture, 18 (1974): 3-23. 

[9991] i i 

COLINVAUX, PAUL. An Ecologist’s View of History. Yale R., 
64 (Mar. 1975): 357-69. [9992] — . si 

COOK, TERRENCE E. Rousseau: Education and Politics. /. 
Pol., 37 (Feb. 1975): 108-28. [9993] 

COOPER, RICHARD N. Prolegomena to the Choice of an 
International Monetary System. Int. Organ., 29 (Winter 
1975): 63-97. [9994] | 

DE MOULIN, DANIEL. À Historical-Phenomenological Study 
of Bodily Pain in Western Man. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 48 
(Winter 1974): 540-70. [9995] i cr 

DENTON, HAZEL. Population in Perspective. Millennium, 3 
(Winter 1974-75): 277-88. [9996] 

DIAZ-ALEJANDRO, CARLOS F. North-South Relations: The 
Economic Component. Int. Organ., 29 (Winter 1975): 
213-41. [9997] 
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DOUGLAS-HOME, ALEC. Britain, Europe and the Atlantic 
Alliance. Millennium, 3 (Winter 1974-75): 268-69. 
[9998] 

FARMANFARMAIAN, KHODADAD; GUTOWSKI, ARMIN; OKITA, 
SABURO; ROOSA, ROBERT V.; ahd WILSON, CARROLLL. 
How Can the World Afford OPEC Oil? For. Aff., 53 
(Jan. 1975): 201-22. [9999] 

FEATHER, LORD. Trade-ünionism at European Level. 
Millennium, 3 (Winter 1974-75): 201-07. [10000] 

FLEGEL, KENNETH M. Changing Concepts of the Nosology of 
Gonorrhea and Syphilis. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 48 
(Winter 1974): 571-88. [10001] 

FULLINWIDER, $. P. Insanity as the Loss of Self: The Moral 
Insanity Controversy Revisited. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 49 
(Spring 1975): 87-101. [10002] 

GARDINI, WALTER. Asiatic Influences on Pre-Columbian 
Cultures. Diogenes, 87 (Fall 1974): 106-25. [10003] 

GILPIN, ROBERT. Three Models of the Future. /n£. Organ., 
29 (Winter 1975): 37-60. [10004] 

GOLDEN, JEFFREY. The Sociology of International Law. 
Millennium, 3 (Autumn 1974): 173-78. [10005] 

GOMBRICH, RICHARD. Buddhist Karma and Social Control. 
Comp. Stud. Soc, Hist., 17 (Apr. 1975): 212-20. [10006] 

GOSSELIN, ROGER. Pour qui, pour quoi les organisations 
existent-elles? Ind. Relations, 29 (Dec. 1974): 726-48. 
[10007] - 

GRANT, JAMES. Hayek: The Road to Stockholm. 
Alternative, 8 (May 1975): 10-12. [10008] 

GUNDERSON, MORLEY. The Case for Government Supported 
Training Program. Ind. Relations, 29 (Dec. 1974): 
709-25. [10009] 

HASKELL, FRANCIS. Art and the Language of Politics. /. 
Eur. Stud.,.4 (Sept. 1974): 215-32. [10010] 

HILL, CHRISTOPHER. The Credentials of Foreign Policy 
ee Millennium, 3 (Autumn 1974): 148-65. 

10011 

HOLZMAN, FRANKLYN D., and LEGVOLD, ROBERT. The 
Economics and Politics of East-West Relations. Int. 
Organ., 29 (Winter 1975): 275-320. [10012] 

HUTTON, NICHOLAS. The OEEC and the OECD: A 
Comparative Study. Millennium, 3 (Winter 1974-75): 
234-51. [10013] : 

ISAACS, HAROLD R. Nationality: “End of the Road”? For. 
Aff., 53 (Apr. 1975): 432-49. [10014] 

KEOHANE, ROBERT O., and OOMS, VAN DOORN. The 
Multinational Firm and International Regulation. Int. 
Organ., 29 (Winter 1975): 169-209. [10015 

KOLM, SERGE-CHRISTOPHE. A quoi sert la science 
économique? An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 30 (Jan.-Feb. 1975): 
123-36. [10016] 

KORNWOLF, JAMES D. High Victorian Gothic; or, The 
Dilemma of Style in Modern Architecture. J. Soc. 
Architectural Historians, 34 (Mar. 1975): 37-47. 
[10017] 

KOTTLER, MALCOLM JAY. From 48to 46; Cytological 
Technique, Preconception, and the Counting of Human 
Chromosomes. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 48 (Winter 1974): 
465-502. [10018] 

KOWALSKA-GLIKMAN, STEFANIA. Quantitative Methods in 
History. J. Eur. Ec. Hist., 3 (Spring 1974): 189-201. 
[10019] 

KRAUSE, LAWRENCE B., and NYE, JOSEPH S. Reflections on 
the Economics and Politics of International Economic 
Organizations. Int. Organ., 29 (Winter 1975): 323-42. 
[10020] 

LITTELL, FRANKLIN HAMLIN. Uprooting Antisemitism: A 
Call to Christians. /. Church and State, 17 (Winter 
1975): 15-24. [10021] 

LOWENTHAL, DAVID. Past Time, Present Place: Landscape 
and Memory. Geog. R., 65 (Tan. 1975): 1-36. [10022] 

LUNS, JOSEPH. NATO: Reflections on the 25th 
Anniversary. Millennium, 3 (Autumn 1974): 166-68. 
[10023] 
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LYON, PETER. Co-operation and Conflict within the Third 
World. Millennium, 3 (Autumn 1974): 138-47. [10024] 

MCALISTER, ANDREW. International Interdependence and 
the Nation-State: An Exploratory View. Millennium, 3 
{Autumn 1974): 100-13. fr 0025] 

MCWILLIAMS-TULLBERG, RITA. Marshall's “tendency to 
socialism.” Hist. Pol. Ec., 7 (Spring 1975): 75-111. 
[10026] 

MARWOOD, RONALD. The European Community and the 
Third World: A Global or a Regional Development 
Policy. Millennium, 3 (Winter 1974-75): 208-25. 
[10027] 

MECKIER, JEROME. Cancer in Utopia: Positive and Negative 
Elements in Huxley's Island. Dalhousie R., 54 (Winter 
1974-75): 619-33. [10028] + 4 

MERELMAN, RICHARD M. Social Stratification and Political 
Socialization in Mature Industrial Societies. Comp. 
Educ. R., 19(Feb. 1975): 13-30. [10029] 

MEWES, EUGEN. Some Actual Problems Concerning 
Agrarian History. Cah. Int. Hist. Ec. Soc., 3 (1974): 
238-57. [10030] 

MILLETT, ALLAN R., and COOLING, B. FRANKLIN (compils.). 
Doctoral Dissertations in Military Affairs: Supplement 
HI. Mil. Af., 39 (Feb. 1975): 29-33. [10031] 

MISKIMIN, HARRY A. The Quality of Quantitative Work fr. 
art.]. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., 17 (Apr. 1975): 253-64. 
[10032] . | 

MISRA, K. P. International Politics in the Indian Ocean. 
Orbis, 18 (Winter 1975): 1088-1108. [10033] 

MOYNIHAN, DANIEL P. The United States in Opposition. 
Commentary, 59 (Mar. 1975): 31-44. at 

NEELSEN, JOHN P. Éducation and Social Mobility. Comp. 
Educ. R., ıg(Feb. 1975): 129-43. [10035] 

NOGEE, JOSEPH L. Polarity: An Ambiguous Concept. Orbis, 
18 (Winter 1975): 1193-1224. [10036] 

NOUSCHI, ANDRE. Villes du monde méditerranéen. An.: Ec., 
Soc., Civil., 29 (Sept.-Oct. 1974): 1160-70. [10037] 

PENROSE, EDITH. Origins and Development of the 
International Oil “Crisis.” Millennium, 3 (Spring 
1974): 17-36. [10038] 

PREWITT, KENNETH. Some Doubts about Political 
Socialization Research. Comp. Educ. R., 19 (Feb. 1975): 
105-14. [10039] 

PRITCHARD, SONIA ZAIDE. A Survey of the United Nations 
Law of the Sea Conference. Millennium, 3 (Winter 
1974-75): 270-76. [10040] DUR 

RASCHKE, CARL. Meaning and Saying in Religion: Beyond 
Language Games. Harvard Theol. R., 67 (Apr. 1974): 
79-116. [10041] ' 

Recent Doctoral Dissertations in Church and State. /. 
Church and State, 17 (Winter 1975): 173-75. 

[10042] 

ROCKSTEIN, EDWARD D. Your Silence— Doubt in Faith: 
Han Yogun and Ingmar Bergman. Asian & Pac. Q. 
Cult. Soc. Aff., 6 (Autumn 1974): 1-15. [10043] 

ROSENBAUM, H. JON. and TYLER, WILLIAM G. South-South 
Relations: The Economic and Political Content of 
Interactions among Developing Countries. Int, Organ., 
29(Winter 1975): 243-74. [10044] — 

SALANT, WALTER S. Introduction to William A. Salant's 
“Taxes, the Multiplier and the Inflationary Gap" [pt. 1]. 
Hist. Pol. Ee., 7 (Spring 1975): 3-18. [10045] 

SALANT, WILLIAM A. Taxes, the Multiplier, and the 
Inflationary Gap [pt. 2]. Hist. Pol. Ec., 7 (Spring 1975): 
19-27. [10046] 

SALKELD, GEOFFREY F. Professor Bauer’s Case Against Aid 
Unproven. Millennium, 3 (Spring 1974): 71-75. 

[10047] 

SCHALL, JAMES V. Possibilities and Madness: A Note on the 
Scope of Political Theory. R. Pol., 37 (Apr. 1975): 
161—74. [10048] 

SCHIEDER, THEODOR. Politisches Handeln aus historischem 
Bewusstsein. Hist. Z., 220 (Feb. 1975): 4-25. [10049] 


Ancient 


SCHIEDER, THEODOR. Probleme einer europäischen 
Geschichte [r. art. of James Joll’s Europe since 1870 and 
of William H. McNeill’s The Shape of European 
History]. Hist. Z., 220 (Feb. 1975): 130-34. [10050] 

SCHILLER, FRANCIS. The Migraine Tradition. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, 49 (Spring 1975): 1-19. [10051] ` 

SHAPIRO, BARBARA. Debate: Science, Politics and Religion 
[with rejoinder by Lotte Mulligan]. Past & Present, 66 
(Feb. 1975): 133-42. [10052] 

SHINER, L. E. Tradition/Modernity: An Ideal Type Gone 
Astray. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., 17 (Apr. 1975): 245-52. 
[10053] 

SKOLNICK, ARLENE. The Family Revisited: Themes in 
Recent Social Science Research. J. Interdisc. Hist., 5 
(Spring 1975): 703-19. [10054] i 

SOBOUL, ALBERT. Some Problems of the Revolutionary State 
1789-1796. Past & Present, 65 (Nov. 1974): 52-74. 
[10055] 

STENSLAND, PER G. Gunnar Myrdal, Educator: An Essay 
Review. Teachers Coll. Rec., 76 (Feb. 1975): 499-505. 
[10056] 

STEWART, ABIGAIL J.; WINTER, DAVID G.; and JONES, A. 
DAVID. Coding Categories for the Study of Child- 
Rearing from Historical Sources. J. Interdisc. Hist., 5 
(Spring 1975): 687-701. [10057] 

STROMBERG, ROLAND N. Some Models Used by Intellectual 
Historians. AHR, 80 (June 1975): 563-73. [10058] 

TALMAGE, FRANK. Christianity and the Jewish People. 
Commentary, 59 (Feb. 1975): 57-62. i 0059] 

Towards a Complete Bibliography of the Writings of 
George Huntston Williams. Harvard Theol. R., 67 
(Apr. 1974): 139-53. [10060] 
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TUAN, YI-FU. Place: An Experiential Perspective. Geog. R., 
65 (Apr. 1975): 151-65. [10061] 

TUCKER, ROBERT W. A New International Order? 
Commentary, 59 (Feb. 1975): 38-50. [10062] 

TUMA, ELIAS H. New Approaches in Economic History and 
Related Social Sciences. J. Eur. Ec. Hist., 3 (Spring 
1974): 169-87. [10063] 5 

VALENSI, LUCETTE. Anthropologie économique et Histoire: 
L’oeuvre de Karl Polanyi. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 
(Nov.-Dec. 1974): 1311-19. [10064] 

VEITH, ILZA. Blinders ofthe Mind: Historical Reflections 
on Functional Impairment of Vision. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, 48 (Winter 1974): 503-16. [10065] 

VEYNE, PAUL. Les Juifs et le judaisme dans le monde. An.: 
Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 (Sept.-Oct. 1974): 1291-1305. 
[10066] 

WARD, PAULL. Councils in Action: A Review Article. 
Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., 17 (Jan. 1975): 120-36. 

[10067] 

WHEATON, ROBERT. Family and Kinship in Western 
Europe: The Problem of the Joint Family Household. /. 
Interdisc. Hist., 5 (Spring 1975): 601-28. 

[10068] 7 - 

WHITE, MARY ALICE. The Mind Does Not Do Something 
for Nothing. Teachers Coll. Rec., 76 (Feb. 1975): 
461-75. [10069] 

WILSON, GEORGE W. The Economics of the Just Price. Hist. 
Pol. Ec., 7 (Spring 1975): 56-74. [10070] 

WIMBERLY, INEZ M. Catalogue of Articles in the Historical 
Magazine By Authors, Subjects and Titles: Volumes 
XXXIII (1964)-XLI (1973). Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, 43 (Dec. 1974): 371-403. lion 


ANCIENT 
George W. Houston, University of North Carolina 
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BARBOUR, K. M. The Geographical Knowledge of the 
Greeks and Romans. Mus. Afric., 3 (1974): 57-76. 
[10072] 

BRAUNERT, HORST. Altertum [r. art.]. Gesch. Wiss. Unter., 
26 (Feb. 1975): 110-34. [10073] 

CONNOR, W. R. Homo Lucrans [r. art.]? Arion, ı (no. 4, 
1973-74): 731-39. [10074] . NN 

DE SAINT-DENIS, E. Les types de navires dans l'Antiquité 

réco-romaine. R. philol., 48 (no. 1, 1974): 10-25. 
[0075] 

FAIRWEATHER, JANET. Fiction in the Biographies of 
Ancient Writers. Anc. Soc., 5 (1974): 231-75. [10076] 

FONTAINE, J. Résistance et assimilation a la civilisation 

' antique dans le monde méditerranéen. Bull. Assoc. 
Guillaume Budé, (Mar. 1975): 100-55. [10077] 

HAMMOND, MASON. The City in the Ancient World: A | 
Summary Survey. Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., 85 (1973): 
3-20. [10078] : 

HUMPHREYS, S. C. Classics and Anthropology. Didaskalos, 4 
(no. 3, 1974): 425-41. [10079] 

MAZZA, MARIO et al. Dibattito sull'edizione italiana della 
Storia economica del mondo antico di F. Heichelheim [r. 
art.]. Dialoghi Archeol., 7 (no. 2-3, 1973): 294-363. 
[10080] 

POUCET, JACQUES. En marge des grands auteurs: quelques 
papyrus grecs intéressants pour les élèves d’humanites. 
Et. Class., 43 (Apr. 1975): 129-49. [10081] 

SU UN FRAMMENTO DEGLI ANNALI DI MURSILI. Altertum [r. 
art.]. Gesch. Wiss. Unter., 26 (Feb. 1375): 110-34. 
[10082] 

VERDIN, HERMAN. La fonction de l'histoire selon Denys 
d'Halicarnasse. Anc. Soc., 5 (1974): 289-307. [10083] 


ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


AMUSSIN, J. D. The Oath of the Essenes [in Russian; Eng. 
summary]. Vest. drev. ist., (1975): 151-58. [10084] 

BAR-YOSEF, OFER. Early Man in the Jordan Valley. The 
Excavations at "Ubeidiya. Archaeology, 28 (Jan. 1975): 
30-37. [10085] | = 

BRYCE, T. R. Some Geographical and Political Aspects of 
Mursilis’ Arzawan Campaign. Anatolian Stud., 24 
(1974): 103-16. [10086] | 

CHAUMONT, M. L. Chiliarque et curopalate a la cour des 
Sassanides. Iranica Antiqua, 10 (1973): 139-65. 

[10087] 

COUROYER, B. Les Aamou-Hyksös et les Cananéo- 
Phéniciens. R. biblique, 81 (July 1974): 321-54. 
[10088] 

CROSS, FRANK MOORE. À Reconstruction ofthe Judean 
Restoration. J. Biblical Lit., 94 (Mar. 1975): 4-18. 
[10089] 

CROSS, FRANK MOORE. Noteson the Ammonite Inscription 
from Tell Sirän. Bull. Am. Schs. Orient. Res., (Dec. 
1973): 12-15. [10090] 

DEL MONTE, G. F. Su un frammento degli annali di Muräili. 
Oriens antiquus, 13 (no. 1, 1974): 35-37. [10091] 

DEMSKY, AARON. Geba; Gibeah, and Gibeon— An 

. Historico-Geographic Riddle. Bull. Am. Schs. Orient. 
Res., (Dec. 1973): 26-31. [10092] 

DOSSIN, GEORGES. Le site de Tuttul-sur-Balih. R. 
Assyriol., 68 (no. 1, 1974): 25-34. [10093] 

DRIVER, G. R. Lice in the Old Testament. Palestine Explor. 
Q., 106 (July-Dec. 1974): 159-60. [10094] 

ELLIS, MARIA DE J. The Division of Property at Tell 
Harmal. J. Cuneiform Stud., 26 (July 1974): 133-53. 
[10095] 
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FOSTER, BENJAMIN R. Humor and Cuneiform Literature. /. 
Anc. Near E. Soc. Columbia U., 6 (1974): 69-85. 

[10096] 

GIGNOUX, PHILIPPE. Nouveaux toponymes sassanides. /. 
Asiatique, 262 (no. 3-4, 1974): 299-304. [10097] 

HAASE, RICHARD. Kaufrechtliche Bestimmungen in der 
Hethitischen Rechtssammlung. R. int. droits antiq., 21 
(1974): 11-29: [10098] 

HARRIS, J. R. Kiya. Chron. Egypte, 49 (Jan. 1974): 25-30. 
[10099] . 

JOHNSTON, ROBERT H. The Biblical Potter. Biblical 
Archaeologist, 37 (Dec. 1974): 86-106. [10100] 

KINDLER, A. Silver Coins Bearing the Name of Judea from 
the Early Hellenistic Period. Israel Explor. J., 24 (no. 2, 
1974): 73-76. [10101] 

KREBS, WALTER. Graffiti. Das Altertum, 20 (no. 4, 1974): 
195-99. [10102] 

LAMBERT, M. Les villes du Sud-mésopotamien et l'Iran au 
temps de Naramsin. Oriens antiquus, 13 (no. 1, 1974): 
1-24. [10103] A 

LAMBERT, MAURICE. L’expansion de Lagash au temps 
d’Entemena. R. Stud. Orient., 47 (no. 1-2, 1972): 1-22. 
[10104] 

LARSEN, CURTIS E. The Mesopotamian Delta Region: A 
Reconsideration of Lees and Falcon. J. Am. Orient. Soc., 
95 (no. 1, 1975): 43-57. [10105] 

LARSEN, MOGENS TROLLE. Unusual Eponymy-Datings from 
Mari and Assyria. R. Assyriol., 68 (no. 1, 1974): 15-24. 
[10106] 

LEMAIRE, A. Un nouveau roi arabe de Qedar dans 
l'inscription de l'autel a encens de Lakish. R. biblique, 
81 (Jan. 1974): 63-72. [10107] 
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testament. New Test. Stud., 21 (Jan. 1975): 157-91. 
[10403] | | 

FITTON, JAMES. Domitian and Saint John in Malalas. 
Byzantion, 44 (no. 1,1974): 193-94. [10404] 

FREND, W. H. C. Open Questions Concerning the Christians 
and the Roman Empire in the Age of the Severi. /. 
Theol. Stud., 25 (Oct. 1974): 333-51. [10405] : 

FREUDENBERGER, RUDOLF. Die Akten der scilitanischen 
Märtyrer als historisches Dokument. Wiener Stud., 7 
(1973): 196-215. [10406] 

HARVEY, A. E. Elders. J. Theol. Stud., 25 (Oct. 1974): 
318-32. [10407] 

HOFMANN, HEINZ. Tertullians Aussage über die Christen in 
Pompeji (Ad nat. 1, 9, 7 und Apol. 40, 8). Wiener Stud., 

7 (1973): 160-72. [10408] 

JOHNSON, SHERMAN. The Mystery of St Mark. Hist. Today, 
25 (Feb. 1975): 89-97. [10409] uM 

LO MENZO RAPISARDA, GRAZIA. Le personalità di Ambrogio 
nelle epistole XVII e XVIII. Orpheus, 20 (no. 1-2, 
1973): 3-143. [10410] 

NAUTIN, PIERRE. L'auteur de la “Chronique de Séert”’: ISö 
’denah de Basra. R. Hist. Relig., 186 (Oct. 1974): 

113-26. [10411] 

NEGEV, AVRAHAM. The Churches of the Central Negev: An 

. Archaeological Survey. R. biblique, 81 (July 1974): 
400-21. [10412] 
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POWELL, DOUGLAS. Tertullianists and Cataphrygians. 
Vigiliae Christianae, 29 (no. 1, 1975): 33-54. [10413] 

RICHARD, MARCEL. Le comput Pascal par Octaétéris. 
Museon, 87 (no. 3-4, 1974): 307-39. [10414] 

SARNO, RONALD A. Caesar in the New Testament. Class. 
Bull., 51 (Mar. 1975): 71-75. [10415] 

SMITH, D. MOODY, JR. Johannine Christianity: Some 
Reflections on Its Character and Delineation. New Test. 
Stud., 21 (Jan. 1975): 222-48. [10416] 


SUOLAHTI, JAAKKO. L'anno della nascita di Gesù. Arctos, 8 _ 


(1974): 173-85. [10417] 
THEISSEN, GERD. Legitimation und Lebensunterhalt: ein 
' Beitrag zur soziologie urchristlicher Missionare. New 
Test. Stud., 21 (Jan. 1975): 192-221. [10418] 
VIELHAUER, PHILIPP. Paulus und die Kephaspartei in 
. Korinth. New Test. Stud., 21 (Apr. 1975): 341-52. 
[10419] 
WALASKAY, PAUL w. The Trial and Death of Jesus in the 
Gospel of Luke. J. Biblical Lit., 94 (Mar. 1975): 81-93. 


[10420] 
ARCHEOLOGY 


,APOLLON]J GHETTI, BRUNO M. Nuove considerazioni sulla 
basilica romana dei SS. Cosma e Damiano. R. Archeol. 
Cristiana, 50 (1974): 7-54. [10421] 

BEN-ARIEH, SARA, and NETZER, E. Excavations along the 
“Third Wall” of Jerusalem, 1972-1974. Israel Explor. 
J., 24 (no. 2, 1974): 97-107. [10422] 

BERNARD, PAUL. Trois notes d’archéologie iranienne. /. 
Asiatique, 262 (no. 3-4, 1974): 279-97. [10423] 

BOSKOVIC, DJURDJE; DUVAL, NOËL; GROS, PIERRE; and 
POPOVIÉ, VLADISLAV. Recherches archéologiques à 
Sirmium. Campagne franco-yugoslave de 1973. Mél. 
école fr. Rome, antiq., 86 (no. 1, 1974): 597-656. 
[10424] . . 

EISMAN, MICHAEL M. Attic Kyathos Production. Archeology, 
28 (Apr. 1975): 76-83. [10425] 

FAKHARANI, FAWZI EL. The "Lighthouse" of Abusir in 
ee Stud. Class. Philol., 78 (1974): 257-72. 
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FASOLA, UMBERTO M. La “Regio IV” del cimitero dis. 
Agnese sotto l’atrio della basilica constantiniana. R. 
Archeol. Cristiana, 50 (1974): 175-205. 

[og] —— | 

FROST, HONOR. Discovery of a Punic Ram. Mariner’s 
Mirror, 61 (Feb. 1975): 23-25. [10428] 

GIMBUTAS, MARYA. Achilleion: A Neolithic Mound in 
Thessaly; Preliminary Report on 1973 and 1974 
Excavations. /, Field Archaeol., 1 (no. 3-4, 1974): 
277-302. [10429] 


GORBOUNOVA, M"'*, Les fouilles archéologiques du musée de 


PErmitage sur les bords de la mer Noire. C. R. Acad. 
Inscr. & Belles-Lett., (July-Oct. 1974): 439-44- 
[10430] - 1 

HAERINCK, E. Le palais achéménide de Babylone. Iranica 
Antiqua, 10 (1973): 108-32. [10431] 

HANSMAN, JOHN, and STRONACH, DAVID. Excavations at 
Shahr-i Qümis, 1971. J. Roy. Asiatic Soc., (no. 1, 1974): 
8-22. [10432] 

HERRIN, JUDITH. Ausgrabungen in Alt-Paphos. Sechster 
vorläufiger Bericht: Grabungskampagne 1971 und 1972. 
Archäol. Anz., 89 (no. 1, 1974): 28-51. [10433] 

HUMPHREY, JOHN H. Prolegomena to the Study of the 
Hippodrome at Caesarea Maritima. Bull. Am. Schs. 
Orient. Res., (Dec. 1973): 2-45. [10434] 

HURST, HENRY. Excavations at Gloucester, 1971-1973: 
Second Interim Report. Antiquaries J., 54 (no. 1, 1974): 
8-52. [10435] SE 

JONES, JOHN ELLIS. Another Country House in Attica, 
Archaeology, 28 (Jan. 1975): 6-15. [10436] 

KARAGEORGHIS, VASSOS. Chronique des fouilles et 
découvertes archéologiques a Chypre en 1973. Bull. corr. 
hell., 98 (no. 2, 1974): 821--96. [10437] 


Recently Published Articles 


KEWLEY, JOYCE. A Roman Stone-Masons’ Workshop at 
Chester-le-Street and Lanchester. Antiquaries J., 54 (no. 
1, 1974): 53-65. [10438] . 

KNOBLAUCH, PAUL. Eine neue topographische Aufnahme 
des Stadtgebietes von Kyme in der Aolis. Archäol. Anz., 
89 (no. 2, 1974): 285-91. [10439] | 

LAST, JOSEPH S. Kourion: The Ancient Water Supply. Proc. 
Am. Phil. Soc., 119 (no. 1, 1975): 39-72. [10440] . 

LE GALL, JOËL, and SENECHAL, ROBERT. Dépôts d'offrandes 
auprés du principal temple d'Alésia. C. R. Acad. Inser. 
& Belles-Lett., (Apr.- June 1974): 207-15. [10441] 

LIOU, BERNARD. L'épave romaine de l'anse Gerbal a Port- 
Vendres. C. R. Acad. Inscr. & Belles-Leit., (July-Oct. 
1974): 414-33. [10442] | . 

MAGI, FILIPPO. ll circo Vaticano in base alle più recenti 
scoperte. Il suo obelisco e i suoi “carceres.” Rend. ' 
Pontificia Accad. Archeol., 45 (1972-73): 37-73. 

[10443] . 

MICHAUD, JEAN-PIERRE. Chronique des fouilles et 
découvertes archéologiques en Gréce en 1973. Bull. corr. 
hell., 98 (no. 2, 1974): 579-722. [10444] 

MITCHELL, STEPHEN. Blucium and Peium: The Galatian 
Forts of King Deiotarus. Anatolian Stud., 24 (1974): 
61—75. [10445] i 

RADT, WOLFGANG. Pergamon. Grabungskampagne im 
Herbst 1973. Archäol. Anz., 89 (no. 2, 1974): 273-84. 
[10446] : N 

REBUFFAT, RENÉ. Maisons à peristyle d’Afrique du Nord. 
Répertoire de plans publiés. Mél. école fr. Rome, antiq., 
86 (no. 1, 1974): 445-99. [10447] 

SCHACHERMEYR, FRITZ. Forschungsbericht über die 
Ausgrabungen und Neufunde zur ägäischen Frühzeit, 
1961-1965. Die Frühmykenische Zeit (SH I-II bzw. 
Myk. 1-11). Archáol. Anz., 89 (no. 1, 1974): 1-28. 
[10448] 

SCOUFOPOULOS, NIKI C., and MCKERNAN, JOHN G. 
Underwater Survey of Ancient Gythion, 1972. Int. J. 
Nautical Archaeol., 4 (no. 1, 1975): 103-16. [10449] 

SILVERMAN, JEAN. A Lost Notebook from the Excavations at 
Gournia, Crete. Expedition, 17 (no. 1, 1974): 11-20. 
[10450] RR . 

TRINCI, M. CECCHELLI. Osservazioni sulla basilica inferiore 
di S. Clemente in Roma. R. Archeol. Cristiana, 50 
(1974): 93-120. [10451] 

TZAFERIS, V. A Tower and Fortress near Jerusalem. Israel 
Explor. J., 24 (no. 2, 1974): 84-94. [10452] 

V. FREYTAG LÖRINGHOFF, BETTINA. Die Ausgrabungen inr 
Kerameikos 1970-72. Archäol. Anz., 89 (no. 2, 1974): 
181-98. [10453] 

WURSTER, WOLFGANG W. Die Burg von Limyra. 
Vorbericht. Archäol. Anz., 89 (no. 2, 1974): 259-73.[10454] 

YORKE, R. A., and LITTLE, J. H. Offshore Survey at 
Carthage, Tunisia, 1973. int. J. Nautical Archaeol., 4 
(no. 1, 1975): 85-101. [10455] 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


BAGNALL, ROGER S., and DREW-BEAR, THOMAS. Notes on 
the History of Kourion. Chron. Egypte, 49 (Jan. 1974): 
179-95. [10456] : 

BICKNELL, P. J. Agora Ostrakon P 7103. Antig. class., 43 
(1974): 334-37- [10457] . 
BONFIOLI, MARA, and PANCIERA, SILVIO. “In domo Sergiae 
Paullinae," nota aggiuntiva. Rend. Pontificia Accad. 

Archeol., 45 (1972-73): 133-38. [10458] 

BRUNK, GREGORY-M. The Ancient Countermarks.. 
Numismatist, 88 (Jan. 1975): 22-36. [10459] 

BUNGE, J. G. Zu einer seltenen Münze Antiochos’ IV 
Epiphanes aus Seleukeia am Tigris. Numis. Circ., 83 
(Feb. 1975): 65~66. [10460] 

CALLU, JEAN-PIERRE. Remarques sur le trésor de 
Thamusida III: les Divo Claudio en Afrique du Nord. 
Mél. école fr. Rome, antiq., 86 (no. 1, 1974): 523-34. 
[10461] 


Medieval 


CARP, TERESA C. Five Tebtunis Papyri. Z. Papyrol. Epig., . 


16 (no. 1, 1975): 47-62. [10462] 

CHEHAB, MAURICE H. Collection de monnaies au musée 
national de Beyrouth. R. Numis., 15 (1973): 85-98. 
[10463] 

CLAIRMONT, CHRISTOPH W. Gravestone and Epigram. 
Archäol. Anz., 89 (no. 2, 1974): 219-38. [10454] 

GICHON, M., and ISAAC, B. H. À Flavian Inscription from 
1 erusalem. Israel Explor. J., 24 (no. 2, 1974): 117-23. 

10465] 

GILMORE, PETER M. The Imperial Tetradrachms of 
Alexandria. Numis. Circ., 83 (May 1975): 192-94. 
[10466] 

GILMORE, P. M. An Alexandrian Tetradrachm of 
Commodus. Numis. Circ., 83 (Feb. 1975): 60. [10467] 

GOLENKO, K. V. Aristarchus of Colchis and his Coins [in 
Russian; Eng. summary]. Vest. drev. ist., (1974): 
105-10. [10468] 

HABICHT, CHRISTIAN. Hellenistische Inschriften aus dem 
Heraion von Samos. Mitt. Dtsch. Archäol. Inst., Ather. 
Abt., 87 (1972): 191-228. [10469] 

HILL, P. V. A Rare Aureus of Geta of A.D. 205. Numis. 
Circ., 83 (Jan. 1975): 5. [10470] 

JENKINS, G. K. Two New Tarsos Coins. R. Numis., 15 
(1973): 30-34. [10471] 

LE RIDER, GEORGES. Un tétradrachme d’Athéna 
Niképhoros. R. Numis., 15 (1973): 66-79. [10472] 

MANACORDA, DANIELE. “Ex ascia?" Archeol. class., 24 (no. 
2, 1972): 346-52. [10473] | 

MARIA DE NAVASCUÉS, JOAQUIN. À Trio of Inscriptions. 
Class. Folia, 28 (no. 2, 1974): 141-80. [10474] 

MELLOR, RONALD, and HARRIS, EDWARD. À New Roman 
Military Diploma. Z. Papyrol. Epig., 16 (no. 2, 1975): 
121-24. [10475]. 
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MERKELBACH, R. Inschrift fur Claudius in Tralles. Z. 
Papyrol. Epig., 16 (no. 2, 1975): 216. [10476] 

NICOLET-PIERRE, HÉLÈNE. Monnaies grecques trouvées en 
Afghanistan. R. Numis., 15 (1973): 35-42. [10477] 

ORAZOV, 0. Coin Finds from the Serakhs Oasis [in Russian; 
Eng. summary]. Vest. drev. ist., (1975): 75-77. 
[10478] NE 

REINMUTH, O. wW. A New Ephebic Inscription from the 
Athenian Agora. Hesperia, 43 (no. 2, 1974): 246-59. 
[10479] HR 

ROMIOPOULOU, C. Un nouveau milliaire de la via Egnatia. 
Bull. corr. hell., 98 (no. 2, 1974): 813-16. [10480] 

SAMUEL, DEBORAH H. Papyri cl Socnopaiou Nesos: 
Addenda et Corrigenda. Z. Papyrol. Epig., 16 (no. 3, 
1975): 239-58. [10481] : 

SHIEL, N. More Denarii of Carausius. Numis, Circ., 83 
(Feb. 1975): 56. [10482] 
SOLIN, HEIKKI. Analecta Epigraphica. Arctos, 8 (1974): 
145-71. [10483] ; . 
STRAUSS, PIERRE. “Médée” représentée sur un médaillon 
de l'empereur Philippe I". R. Numis., 15 (1973): 
152-56. [10484] ; 

SUTHERLAND, C. H. V. Augustan Aureiand Denarii 
Attributable to the Mint of Pergamum. R. Numis., 15 
(1973): 129-51. [10485] 

THOMPSON, MARGARET. Byzantium over Aesillas. R. 
Numis., 15 (1973): 54-65. [10486] 

VANDERPOOL, EUGENE. Ostraka from the Athenian Agora, 
1970-1972. Hesperia, 43 (no. 2, 1974): 188-93. 
[10487] N 

WILL, ERNEST. Sur quelques monnaies de Tyr. R. Numis., 
15 (1973): 80-84. [10488] i 

YOUTIE, HERBERT C. P. Fay. 39. Z. Papyrol. Epig., 16 (no. 
1, 1975): 77-79. [10489] 


MEDIEVAL 


Bernard J. Holm, Wartburg Theological Seminary 


GENERAL 


BENTON, JOHN F. Philology's Search for Abelard in the 
` Metamorphosis Goliae. Speculum, 5o (Apr. 1975): 
199-217. [10490] i 

BRUCKNER, ALBERT. Forschungsbericht: Schrifttum zur 
lateinischen Paläographie. Schweiz. Z. Gesch., 24 (no. 3, 
1974): 413-19. [10491] . d 

CAULKINS, JANET HILLIER. Les notations numériques et 
temporelles dans la Navigation de saint Brendan de 
Benedeit. Moyen Age, 80 (no. 2, 1974): 245-60. [10492] 

CLAUDE, DIETRICH. Probleme der vandalischen 
Herrschaftsnachfolge. Dtsch. Arch., 30 (no. 2, 1974): 
329-55. [10493] | BERN 

COCHRANE, ERIC. What is Catholic Historiography? Catk. 
Hist. R., 61 (Apr. 1975): 169-90. [10494] 

CRAECKER-DUSSART, CHR. DE. L'évolution du sauf-conduit 
dans les principautés dela Basse-Lotharingie du VIII* 
au XIV*siécle. Moyen Age, 8o (no. 2, 1974): 185-243. 
[10495] | 

DREW, KATHERINE FISCHER. Legal Materials as a Source 
for Early Medieval Social History. Rice U. Stud., 60 
(Fall 1974): 33-43. [10496] . , 

FINUCANE, R. C. The Use and Abuse of Medieval Miracles. 
History, 60 (Feb. 1975): 1-10. [10497] 

G1O1A, LOUIS L. Bibliography of Editions and Translations 
in Progress of Medieval Texts, Third Issue. Speculum, 
50 (Jan. 1975): 171-88. [10498] 

GRABER, RUDOLF. Saint Benoit et l'Europe. Pensée 
Catholique, 155 (Mar.-Apr. 1975): 13-27. [10499] 

HERRIN, JUDITH. Áspects of the Process of Hellenization in 
the Early Middle Ages. An. Brit. Sch. Athens, 68 (1973): 

. 113-26. [10500] 


KAISER, GERT. Mediävistik [an deutschen Universitäten]. 
Mitt. Dtsch. Germanisten-Verbandes, 22 (Mar. 1975): 
7-8. [10501] 

KAMEN, HENRY. Golden Age, Iron Age: A Conflict of 
Concepts in the Renaissance. J. Med. Renaissance Stud., 
4 (Fall 1974): 135-55. [10502] 

KUPFER, JOSEPH. The Father of Empiricism: Roger not 
Francis [Bacon]. Vivarium, 12 (May 1974): 52-62. 
[10503] | Po 

LERNER, ROBERT E. À Collection of Sermons Given in Paris 
c. 1267, Including a New Text by Saint Bonaventura on 
the Life of Saint Francis. Speculum, 49 (July 1974): 
466-98. [10504] 

MARTIN, KEVIN M. The adventus Saxonum. Latomus, 33 

. (no. 3, 1974): 608-39. [10505] 

PAZZAGLINI, PETER. Comments on the Comparable 
Practices of Medieval Imprisonment. Stud. Senesi, 86 
(1974): 154-67. [10506] 

SCHREINER, KLAUS. Zur biblischen Legitimation des Adels: 
Auslegungsgeschichte zul. Korinther 1, 26-29. Z. 
Kirchengesch., 85 (no. 3, 1974): 317-57. [10507] 

STENECK, NICHOLAS H. À Late Medieval Arbor 
Scientiarum. Speculum, 50 (Apr. 1975): 245-69. 

[10508] 

WALZEL, DIANA LYNN. Sources of Medieval Demonology. 
Rice U. Stud., 60 (Fall 1974): 83-99. [10509] 

WHITE, LYNN, JR. Medieval Engineering and the Sociology 
of Knowledge. Pac. Hist. R., 44 (Feb. 1975): 1-21. 
[10510] i 

WILHELMSEN, ALEXANDRA, and BARTSCHT, HERI BERT. The 
Romanesque [art from the Carolingian age to the twelfth 
cent.]. Rice U. Stud., 60 (Fall 1974): 101-11. [10511] 
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WILLIAMS, GEORGE HUNTSTON. Towards a Complete 
Bibliography of [his] Writings. Harvard Theol. R., UM 


(Apr. 1974): 139-53. [10512] 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


BAREFIELD, JAMES P. Peter des Roches, Bishop of 
Winchester, and the Papal Interdict on England, 
1208-1214. Rice U. Stud., 60 (Fall 1974): 1-22. 

[10513] 

BATES, DAVID R. The Character and Career of Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux (1049/ 50-1097). Speculum, 50 (Jan. 1975): 
1-20. [10514] 

BOYLE, LEONARD E., and ROUSE, RICHARD H. A Fifteenth- 
Century List ofthe Books of Edmund Norton. Speculum, 
50(Apr. 1975): 284-88. [10515] 

CALLAHAN, THOMAS, JR. A Reevaluation of the Anarchy of 
Stephen’s Reign, 1135-1154. The Case of the Black 

: Mond R. Bénédictine, 84 (nos. 3-4, 1974): 338-51. 

10516] . 

Dorn] A. P. The Death of Beowulf: Please Indicate 
Church Affiliation. R. U. Ottawa, 44 (Oct.-Dec. 1974): 
539-42. [10517] 

CAMPBELL, JACKSON J. Some Aspects of Meaning in Anglo- 
ve dei and Literature. An. Med., 15 (1974): 5-45. 
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DAVIDSON, CLIFFORD. The Realism of the York Realist and 
the vok Passion. Speculum, 50 (Apr. 1975): 270-83. 
[10519 

DAVIDSON, CLIFFORD. Civic Concern and Iconography in 
the York Passion. An. Med., 15 (1974): 125-49. 

[10520] 

DAVIES, R. R. Colonial Wales. Past & Present, 65 (Nov. 
1974): 3-23. [10521] 

DYSON, A. G. The Monastic Patronage of Bishop Alexander 
of Lincoln. J. Eccles. Hist., 26 (Jan. 1975): 1-24. 

[10522] 

GALLAHAN, THOMAS, JR. The Impact of Anarchy on English 
Monasticism, 1135-1154. Albion, 6 (Fall 1974): 

, 218-32. [10523] 

GRANSDEN, ANTONIA. A Democratic Movement in the 
Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds in the Late Twelfth and 
Early Thirteenth Centuries. J. Eccles. Hist., 26 (Jan. 
1975): 25-40. [10524] 

HARVEY, P. D. A. The Pipe Rolls and the Adoption of 
Demesne Farming in England. Ec. Hist. R., 27 (Aug. 


1974): 345-59. [10525] 
HOLLISTER, C. WARREN. Stephen’s Anarchy. Albion, 6 (Fall 


1974): 233-39. [10526] | . 

HOLT, J. C. Politics and-Property in Early Medieval 
England: A Rejoinder. Past & Present, 65 (Nov. 1974): 
127-35. [10527] : | 

HUDSON, ANNE. The Debate on Bible Translation, Oxford. 
1401. EHR, go (Jan. 1975): 1-18. [10528] 

HYAMS, PAUL R. The Proof of Villein Status in the Common 
Law. EHR, 353 (Oct. 1974): 721-49. [10529] 

JOHNSTON, ALEXANDRA F. The Plays of the Religious 
Guilds of York: The Creed Play and the Pater Noster 
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KEALEY, EDWARD J. King Stephen: Government and 
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KEEFE, THOMAS K. Geoffrey Plantagenet's Will and the 
pn Succession. Albion, 6 (Fall 1974): 266-74. 
[10533 

KING, EDMUND. Politics and Property in Early Medieval 
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LEEDOM, JOE w. William of Malmesbury and Robert of 
Gloucester Reconsidered. Albion, 6 (Fall 1974): 251-65. 
[10536] ` 

MCGURK, J. J. N. Gerald AW 1146-1223, Part I: Early 
Life and Works. Hist. Today, 25 (Apr. 1975): 255-61. 
[10537] ; 

MCGURK, J. J. N. John of Salisbury. Hist. Today, 25 (Jan. 
1975): 40-47. [10538] 

MCHARDY, A. K. The Promotion of John Buckingham to the 
See of Lincoln. J. Eccles. Hist., 26 (Apr. 1975): 127-35. 
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Chaucer’s Chimera: His Proto-Surrealist Portrait of 
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MATE, MAVIS. Prices in Early Fourteenth-Century England: 
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1-16. [10541] 

NEARING, HOMER, JR. Julius Caesar and the Scots. Albion, 6 
(Spring 1974): 36-46. [10542] ; 

OETGEN, JEROME. The Old English Rule of St. Benedict. 
Am. Benedictine R., 26 (Mar. 1975): 38-53. [10543] 

PATTERSON, ROBERT B. Anarchy in England, 1135~54: The 
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POTEET, DANIEL P., 11. Symbolic Character and Form in the 
Ludus Coventriae “Play of Noah.” Am. Benedictine R., 
26 (Mar. 1975): 75-88. [10545] . 

SEYMOUR, M. C. À Letter from “Sir John Mandeville.” 
Notes and Queries, 21 (Sept. 1974): 326-28. [10546] 


- STACPOOLE, A. J. The Making of a Monastic Historian, I 


[life and work of Dom David Knowles, 1896-1940] (to be 
acere Ampleforth J., 8o (Spring 1975): 71-91. 
10 

nU] R. M. Two Versions of a Saint's Life from St. 
Edmund's Abbey: Changing Currents in T'welfth 
Century Monastic Style. R. Bénédictine, 84 (nos. 3-4, 
1974): 383-408. [10548] —— . 

THOMSON, RODNEY M. An English Eyewitness of the Peace 
Mes 1177. Speculum, 50 (Jan. 1975): 21-32. 

10549] - 

ne JOHN H. Pensions, Corrodies and Religious 
Houses: An Aspect of the Relations of Crown and 
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VAUGHN, SALLY M. St. Anselm: Reluctant Archbishop? | 
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WHITE, STEPHEN D. Succession to Fiefs in Early Medieval 
England. Past & Present, 65 (Nov. 1974): 118-27. 
[10552]: 

FRANCE, SPAIN, 
* AND THE LOW COUNTRIES 


ACCARIE, MAURICE. Jean Michel homme de theatre: la 
suppression du prologue dans la Passion de 1486. Moyen 
Age, 80 (no. 2, 1974): 319-38. [10553] 

AEBISCHER, PAUL. Eléments traditionnels et interventions 
personnelles dans les textes annalistiques et 

istoriographiques relatifs à l'expédition franque de 778 
en Espagne. Schweiz. Z. Gesch., 24 (no. 3, 1974): 
373-400. [10554] 

BASTIAENSEN, M. La recontre de Panurge. R. belge, 52 (no. 
3, 1974): 544-65. [10555] 

BAUTIER, ROBERT-HENRI. Forgeries et falsifications de 
documents par une officine généalogique au milieu du 
XIX¢siécle. Bibl. Ecole chartes, 132 (Jan. -June 1974): 
75-93. [10556], 

BLÄSQUEZ HERNÄNDEZ, JOAQUIN. Sermön anönimo pro 
judios conversos (siglo XV) [Latin text, addressed to the 
king]. R. española teología, 34 (nos. 2-3, 1974): 257~74- 
[10557] 

BLINKHORN, MARTIN. “The Basque Ulster’: Navarre and the 
Basque Autonomy Question under the Spanish Second 
Republic. Hist. J., 17 (Sept. 1974): 595-613. [10558] ' 


. 
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* BULST, NEITHARD. Rodulfus Glabers Vita domni Willelmi 
abbatis. Neue Edition nach einer Handschrift des 11. 
Jahrhunderts (Paris, Bibl. nat., lat. 5390). Dtsch. Arch., 
30 (no. 2, 1974): 450-87. [10559] 

BURNS, ROBERT 1., S.J. Immigrants from Islam: The 
Crusaders’ Use of Muslims as Settlers in Thirteenth- 
Century Spain. AHR, 80 (Feb. 1975): 21-42. [10560] 

CAILLE, JACQUELINE. Narbonne sous l’occupation 
musulmane (première moitié du VII" siècle): problèmes 
de topographie. An. Midi, 87 (Jan.-Mar. 1 915: 

97-103. [10561] 

GALONNE, S., and CLAUZEL, D. Conjoncture et société à Lille 

pendant la période bourguignonne. R. Nord, 56 ` 
.(July-Sept. 1974): 365-84. [10562] 

CHENU, MARIE-DOMINIQUE. Civilisation urbaineet — . 
théologie. L'Ecole de Saint-Victor au XH“ siècle. An.: 
Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 (Sept.-Oct. 1974): 1253-63. [10563] 

CLARK, WILLENE B. À Re-United Bible and Thirteenth- 
Century Illumination in Northern France. Speculum, co 
(Jan. 1975): 33-47. [10564] ‘ j 

COLLIN-ROSET, SIMONE. Les manuscrits de l’ancienne 
chartreuse du Mont-Dieu (Ardennes). Bibl. Ecole 
chartes, 132 (Jan.- June 1974): 5-74. [10565] 

DEMOTZ, B. La géographie administrative médiévale: 
l'exemple du Comté de Savoie (Début XIII*—début XV* 
siécles). Moyen Age, 80 (no. 2, 1974): 261—300. [10566] 

DERVILLE, A. Pots-de-vin, cadeaux, racket, patronage: essai 
sur les mécanismes de décision dans l'Etat bourguignon. 
R. Nord, 56 (July-Sept. 1974): 341-64. [10567] 

DUKE, ALASTAIR. The Face of Popular Religious Dissent ia 
the Low Countries, 1520-1530. J. Eccles. Hist., 26 (Jan. 
1975): 41-68. [10568] 

EDEINE, BERNARD. (Ps techniques de fabrication du sel dans 
les sauneries pré et protohistoriques ainsi que gallo- 
romaines. An. Bretagne, 82 (no. 1, 1975): 1-18. [10569] 

EENOO, R. VAN et al. Bibliographie de l'histoire de 
La 1972. R. belge, 51 (no. 4, 1973): 858-990. 

10570 

ds JEAN-RENE. L'art roman en Saintonge. Moyen 
Age, 8o (no. 2, 1974): 339-47. [10571] . | 

GARMIER, BERNARD. Les grains du Cambrésis (fin du XIV*, 
début du XVII*siécle), d’après Hugues Neveux. R. hist, 
éc. soc., 52 (no. 2, 1974): 234-38. [10572] 

GARREAU, ALBERT. Sainte Clotilde à Vivieres, 475-1975. 
er Catholique, 155 (Mar.-Apr. 1975): 86-94. 

10573 

GARSIDE, CHARLES, JR. ‘‘La Farce des Theologastres”’: 
Humanism, Heresy, and the Sorbonne, 1523-1525. Rice 
U. Stud., 60 (Fall 1974): 45-82. [10574] 

GAUVARD, CLAUDE. Christine de Pisan a-t-elleeu une 
pensée politique? R. hist. (Paris), 508 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 
417-30. [10575] . 

GAUVARD, CLAUDE, and GOKALP, ALTAN. Les conduites de 
bruit et leur signification à la fin du Moyen Age: le 
Charivari. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 (May-June 1974): 
693-704. [10576] . 

'GIACONO, ROBERTO. Masters, Books and Library at 
Chartres. Vivarium, 12 (May 1974): 30-51. 

[10577] 

GRAYZEL, SOLOMON. The Nasi of Frar:kland [r. art. of A. 
Zuckermann, A Jewish Princedom in Feudal France]. 
Jewish Q. R., 65 (Jan. 1975): 196-69. [10578] 

HÉLIOT, PIERRE. Les origines du donjon résidentiel et les 
donjons-palais romans de France et d'Angleterre. Cah. 
civil. med., 18 (July-Sept. 1974): 217-34. fi 0579] 

HIGONNET, ETHELCARDWELL. Spiritual Ideas in the Letters 
of Peter of Blois. Speculum, 50 (Apr. 1975): 218-44. 
[10580] 

KADA-BENOIST, DANIELLE. Le phénoméne de désagrégaticn 
dans les trois ballades du temps jadis de Villon. Moyen 
Age, 80 (no. 2, 1974): 301-18. [10581] : 

KAISER, R. Laon aux XIf*et X1II*siécles [r. art.]. R. Nord, 
56 (July-Sept. 1974): 421-26. [10582] 
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KOOIJMAN, J. C. Le Chevalier de la Charrette [r. art. of a vol. 
on Chrétien de Troyes by J. Ribard]. Moyen Age, 80 (no. 
2, 1974): 349-54- [10583] | 

LECLERCQ, DOM JEAN. Literature and Psychology in 
Bernard of Clairvaux. Downside R., 93 (Jan. 1975): 
1-20. [10584] 

MCKEON, P. R. The Carolingian Councils of Savonnières 
(859) and Tusey (860) and Their Background: A Study 
in Ecclesiastical and Political History of the Ninth 
Century. R. Bénédictine, 84 (nos. 1-2, 1974): 75-110. 
[10585] | : 

MARTIN, HERVE. Religieux mendiants et classes sociales en 
Bretagne aux XIV*et XV¢siécles. An. Bretagne, 82 (no. 
1, 1975): 19-46. [10586] | | . 

MARTORELL, FEDERICO UDINA. L'évolution du titre comtal à 
Barcelone, II: Développement de l'institution (suite et 
fin). Cah. civil. méd., 18 (July-Sept. 1974): 235-45. [10587] 

MITCHELL, DAVID. The Cross of Lorraine: Joan of Arc as a 
Peasant Redeemer Revolutionary. Mankind, 4 (no. 9, 
1974): 28-35. [10588] | : 

MUNDY, JOHN. Noblesse et hérésie. Une famille cathare: les 
Maurand. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 (Sept-Oct. 1974): 
1211-23. [10589] 

NORTON, GLYN P. The Emilio Ferretti Letter: A Critical 
Preface for Marguerite de Navarre. J. Med. Renaissance 
Stud., 4 (Fall 1974): 287-300. [10590] 

PAYEN, JEAN-CHARLES. “‘Peregris”’: De’ “amor de lohn” 
au congé courtois. Notes sur l'espace et le temps dela 
chanson de croisade. Cah. civil. méd., 18 (July-Sept. 
1974): 247-55. [10591] 

PERROY, EDOUARD. Le commerce anglo-flamand au XIII® 
siècle: la Hanse amande de Londres. R. hist. (Paris), 
511 (July-Sept. 1974): 3-18. [10592] 

PEYRON, JACQUES. Léglise Saint- Julien-de-Montredon à 
ee (Gard). An. Midi, 87 (Jan.-Mar. 1975): 1-13. 

10593 

PICÉ, FERNANDO. Membership in the Cathedral Chapter of 

en Cath. Hist. R., 61 (Jan. 1975): 1-30. 
10594 

READ, JAN. 'Almanzor' the Victorious [Al-Mansur, 
honorific name of Moorish leader in tenth cent. Spain]. 
Hist. Today, 25 (Jan. 1975): 15-23. [10595] 

ROUCHE, MICHEL. La faim à l’époque carolingienne: essai 
sur quelques types de rations alimentaires. R. hist. 
(Paris), 508 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 295-320. [10596] 

SHAHAR, SHULAMITH. Le catharisme et le début de la cabale. 
An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 (Sept.-Oct. 1974): 1185-1210. 
[10597] . re 

SIVERY, G. L'entrée du Hainaut dans la principauté 
bourguignonne. R. Nord, 56 (July-Sept. 1974): 323-40. 
[10598] oe 

STRAETEN, JOSEPH VAN DER. Vie inédite de S. Memmie, 
premier évéque de Chálongs-sur-Marne. Analecta 
Bollandiana, 92 (no. 3-4, 1974): 297-319. [10599] 

VAN EENOO, R. et al. Bibliographie de l'histoire de 
Belgique, 1973. R. belge, 52 (no. 4, 1974): 893-1030. 
[10600] 

VÁSQUEZ, ISAAC. El “Doctor fundatus" Pedro de Atarrabia. 
Nuevos estudios sobre la Escolástica. Antonianum, 49 
(Oct.-Dec. 1974): 533-45. [10601] 

VILLEGAS, F. La Regula monasterii Tarnantensis. Texte, 
sources et datation. R. Bénédictine, 84 (nos. 1—2, 1974): 
7-65. [10602] 


GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA, 
AND SWITZERLAND 


ANDERSSON, THEODORE M. Niflunga saga inthe Light of 
German and Danish Materials. Med. Scand., 7 (1974): 
22-30. [10603] 

AUER, LEOPOLD. Kirche und Krieg im Wandel der 
Geschichte: Bemerkungen zu Karl Hammers 
“historischer Analyse." Mit. Inst. österr. 
Geschichtsforsch., 82 (nos. 1-2, 1974): 181-88. [10604] 
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AUER, LEOPOLD. Die undatierten Fridericiana des Haus-, 
Hof- und Staatsarchivs, I. Mitt. österr. Staatsarch., 27 
(1974): 4-30. [10605] 

BACHMANN, HANNS. Studien zur Entstehung der in der 
Notitia Arnonis genannten Kirchen Tirols, II. Mitt. Inst. 
österr. Geschichtsforsch., 82 (nos. 1-2, 1974): 30-84. 
[10606] : 

BADER, BERND. Zu einer ottonischen Inschrift auf der 

‚Reichenau. Dtsch. Arch., 30 (no. 2, 1974): 527-28. 
[10607] 

BECKER, P. Adolf von Essen und die benediktinische Reform 
im 15. Jahrhundert. R. Bénédictine, 84 (nos. 3-4, 1974): 
409-12. [10608] : 

BECKER, P. Dokumente zur Klosterreform des Trierer 
Erzbischofs Otto von Ziegenhain (1418-1490). 
Übereinstimmung und Gegensatz von päpstlicher und 
bischöflicher Reform. R. Bénédictine, ü (nos. 1-2, 
1974): 126-66. [10609] 

BEHRENDT, R. Abbot John Trithemius (1462-1516), Monk 
and Humanist. R. Bénédictine, 84 (nos. 1-2, 1974): 
212-29. [10610] 

BENDIXEN, KIRSTEN. The First Merovingian Coin-Treasure 
from Denmark. Med. Scand., 7 (1974): 85-101. [10611] 

BENEDIKTSSON, JAKOB. Cursus in Old Norse Literature. 
Med. Scand., 7 (1974): 15-21. 10612] 

BENNA, ANNA HEDWIG. Zu den Kronen Friedrichs III. Mitt. 
österr. Staatsarch., 27 (1974): 22-60. [10613] 

BENZ, K. J. Heinrich II. und Cluny. R. Bénédictine, 84 (nos. 
3-4, 1974): 313-37. [10614] . 

BRAUER, SIEGFRIED. Der Humanist Euricius Cordus und 
sein neulateinisches Epos “‘. . . Antilutheromastix" von 
1525. Z. Kirchengesch., 85 (no. 2, 1974): 209-38. [10615] 

BRECHT, MARTIN. Der theologische Hintergrund der Zwölf 
Artikel der Bauernschaft in Schwaben von 1525: 
Christoph Schappelers und Sebastian Lotzers Beitrag 
zum Bauernkrieg. Z. Kirchengesch., 85 (no. 2, 1974): 
174-208. [10616] 

BRUNNER, WALTER. Die Kirche “ad Undrimas” [in Styria]. 
Mitt. Inst. österr. Geschichtsforsch., 82 (nos. 1-2, 1974): 
1-29. [10617] . 

DELIBRIAS, GEORGETTE; LE ROY LADURIE, MADELEINE; and 
LE ROY LADURIE, EMMANUEL. La forét fossile de 
Grindelwald: nouvelles datations. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil, _ 
30 (Jan.-Feb. 1975): 137-47. [10618] 

EIDE, OLE EGIL. De eldste norske byenes planmgnster. Hist. 
tids. (Nor.), 1 (1975): 1-21. [10619] i 

EINARSSON, BJARNI. On the Rôle of Verse in Saga- 
Literature. Med. Scand., 7 (1974): 118-25. [10620] 

EINARSSON, BJARNI. On the Status of Free Men in Society 
and Saga. Med. Scand., 7 (1974): 45-55. [10621] 

ENDRES, RUDOLF. Der Bauernaufstand von 1525. Zwischen 
Forschung und Ideologie. Dtsch. Stud., 13 (Mar. 1975): 
51-68. [10622] 

FOLZ, R., and DOLLINGER, PH. Histoire de l'Allemagne au 
Moyen Age, publications des années 1969-73 (2° partie). 
R. hist. (Paris), 512 (Oct.-Dec. 1974): 445-78. [10623] 

FOOTE, PETER (ed.). Influences on and Attitudes of Early 
Icelandic-Norse Literature: Symposium Discussion. 
Med. Scand., 7 (1974): 76-81. [10624] 

FOOTE, PETER. Secular Attitudes in Early Iceland. Med. 
Scand., 7 (1974): 31-44- [10625] 

HAIDER, SIEGFRIED. Über neuentdeckte Lilienfelder 
Annalen-Fragmente. Mitt. Inst. österr. 
Geschichtsforsch., 82 (nos. 1-2, 1974): 85-118. [10626] 

HALLBERG, PETER. The Syncretic Saga Mind: A Discussion 
of a New Approach to the Icelandic Sagas. Med. Scand., 
7(1974): 102-17. [10627] 

HALVORSEN, EYVIND FJELD. Translation—Adaptation— 
Imitation [Christian terminology into pagan world]. Med. 

Scand., 7 (1974): 56-60. [10628] 

HEISZ, GERNOT. Politik und Ratgeber der Königin Maria 
von Ungarn in den Jahren 1521-1531. Mitt. Inst. österr. 
Geschichtsforsch., 82 (nos. 1-2, 1974): 119-80. [10629] 


Recently Published Articles 


HÖDL, GÜNTHER. Reichsregierung und Reichsreform unter 
König Albrecht II. Z. hist. Forsch., 1 (no. 2, 1974): 
129-45. [10630] 

HOFMANN, HANS. In memoriam Franz Lau [Protestant 
Reformation scholar, 1907-73]. Catholica, 29 (no. ı, 
1975): 43-55. [10631] x 

HOLFELDER, HANS HERMANN. Matthäus Aurogallus (ca. 
1490-1543). Z. Kirchengesch., 85 (no. 3, 1974): 383-88. 
[10632] 

JOHNSEN, ARNE ODD. Om misjonsbiskopen Grimkellus. 
Hist. tids. (Nor.), 1 (1975): 22-34. [10633] 

JORDAN, KARL. Die Gestalt Heinrichs des Löwen im 
Wandel des Geschichtsbildes. Gesch. Wiss. Unter., 26 
(Apr. 1975): 226-41. [10634] : 

KIRCHNER, HUBERT. Der deutsche Bauernkrieg im Urteil 
der frühen reformatorischen Geschichtsschreibung. Z. 
Kirchengesch., 85 (no. 2, 1974): 239-69. [10635] 

KLAWITER, RANDOLPH. Luther oder Erasmus: Review 
Article on Errist- Wilhelm Kohls. Moreana, 11 (Feb. 
1975): 71-74. [10636] : u : 

KREICI, JAROSLAV. The Meaning of Hussitism. /. Relig., 
Hist., 8 (June 1974): 3-20. [10637] 

MACEK, JOSEF. Die böhmische und die deutsche radikale 
Reformation bis zum Jahre 1525. Z. Kirchengesch., 85 
(no. 2, 1974): 149-73. [10638] 

NIELSEN, KARL MARTIN el al. Jelling Problems: A 
Discussion. Med. Scand., 7 (1974): 156-234. [10639] 

NITSCHKE, AUGUST. Zur Italienpolitik Ottos des Grossen, 
ein methodenorientiertes Proseminar. Gesch. Wiss. 
Unter., 26 (Mar. 1975): 155-69. [10640] 

OBERMAN, HEIKO A. Tumultus rusticorum: Vom 
“Klosterkrieg” zum Fürstensieg. Beobachtungen zum 
Bauernkrieg unter besonderer Berücksichtigung 
zeitgenóssischer Beurteilungen. Z. Kirchengesch., 85 
(no. 2, 1974): 301-16. losy] 

OZOLS, JACOB. ““Caupos Knecht," Eine Geschichte des 
Cäsarius von Heisterbach. Ein Beitrag zur Entstehung 
der mittelalterlichen Wundergeschichten. J. Balt. Stud., 
5 (no. 3, 1974): 222-25. [iosal 

PÁLSSON, HERMANN. Icelandic Sagas and Medieval Ethics. 
Med. Scand., 7 (1974): 61-75. [10643] 

PETERSEN, E. LADEWIG. Monarchy and Nobility in Norway 
in the Period around 1500. Med. Scand., 7 (1974): 
126-55. [10644] 

PRINZ, OTTO. Mittelalterliches im Wortschatz der Annalen 
Bertholds von Reichenau. Disch. Arch., 30 (no. 2, 1974): 
488-504. [10645] . 

ROCHLER, WOLFGANG. Ordnungsbegriff und Gottesgedanke 
bei Thomas M üntzer. Ein Beitrag zur Frage "Müntzer 
und die Mystik.” Z. Kirchengesch., 85 (no. 3, 1974): 
369-82. [10646] 

SCHMALE, FRANZ JOSEF. ""Paderborner" oder *Korveyer" 
Annalen. Dtsch. Arch., 30 (no. 2, 1974): 505-26. 

[10647] "ym us m 
SCHULZE, HANS K. Rodungsfreiheit und Künigsfreiheit: Zu 
Genese und Kritik neuerer verfassungsgeschichtlicher 

Theorien. Hist. Z., 219 (Dec. 1974): 529-50. [10648] 

SEEBASZ, GOTTFRIED. Bauernkrieg und T'äufertum in 

f icm Z. Kirchengesch., 85 bho. 2, 1974): 284-300. 
1064 

TUBE TEE GABRIEL. On Scaldic Poetry. Med. 
Scand., 7 (1974): 7-14. [10650] 

YODER, JOHN H. “Anabaptists and the Sword" Revisited: 
Systematic Historiography and Undogmatic 
Nonresistants. Z. 'Kirchengesch., 85 (no. 2, 1974): 
270-85. [10651] 


ITALY, THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH, 
AND THE RENAISSANCE 
BIECHLER, JAMES E. Nicholas of Cusa and the End of the 


Conciliar Movement: A Humanist Crisis of Identity. 
Church Hist., 44 (Mar. 1975): 5-21. [10652] 


Medieval 


BLACK, ROBERT. La Storia della Prima Crociata di 
Benedetto Accolti ela diplomazia fiorentina rispetto all’ 
Oriente. Arch. stor. ital., 131 (no. 1, 1973): 3-26. 

[10653] 

BONAFEDE, GIULIO. Introducciön al estudio de San 
Buenaventura. Augustina, 19(Julv-Dec. 1974): 49-68. 
[10654] DM 

BOOCKMANN, HARTMUT. Zur politischen Geschichte des 
Konstanzer Konzils. Z. Kirchengesch., 85 (no. 1, 1974): 
45-63. [10655] : . 

CARDINI, FRANCO. Le giornate baresi dedicate a Roberto il 
Guiscardo e al suo tempo. Arch. stor. ital., 131 (no. 1, 
1973): 57-71. [10656] 

CROWLEY, THEODORE. St. Bonaventure Chronology 
Reappraisal. Franziskan. Stud., 56 (nos. 2-4, 1975): 
310-22. [10657] 

HARTMANN, ELMAR. Das Bildnis des Papstes Pius’ IT. und 
die Stiftsbilder auf dem Plettenberger Altar. Rom. 
Quartalsschr., 70 (nos. 1-2, 1975): 54-78. [10658] 

HUGHES, DIANE OWEN. Urban Growth and Family 
Structure in Medieval Genoa. Pas! & Present, 66 (Feb. 
1975): 3-28. [10659] —— 

KRAUS, ANDREAS. Zur Registerführung und Briefexpedition 
unter Calixt HI. Dtsch. Arch., 30 (no: 2, 1974): 529-35. 
[10660] 

LIENHARD, JOSEPH T. Sanius Consilium: Recent Work on 
the Election of the Abbot in the Rule of St. Benedict. Am. 
Benedictine R., 26 (Mar. 1975): 1-15. [10661] 

LOWRY, M. J. €. Two Great Venetian Libraries in the Age of 
Aldus Manutius. Bull. John Rylands Lib., 57 (Autumn 
1975): 128-66. [10662] . 

MCINERNY, RALPH. Boethius and Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
R. Fil. Neo-Scolastica, 66 (Apr.-Dec. 1974): 219-47. 

1066 

N P. La critica disan Tommaso all’ 
“avverroismo gnoseo-logico.” R. Fil. Neo-Scolastica, 56 
(Apr.-Dec. 1974): 246-83. [10664] 

OFFLER, H. $. An Interpolated Collatio of Pope Clement VI, 
O.S.B.? R. Bénédictine, 84 (nos. 1-2, 1974): 111-25. 
[10665] 

O'NEILL, YNEZ VIOLÉ. Michele Savonarola and the Fera or 
Blighted Twin Phenomenon. Medical Hist., 18 (July 
1974): 222-39. [10666] 

OPPEL, JOHN W. Peace vs. Liberty in the Quattrocento: 
Poggio, Guarino, and the Scipio-Caesar Controversy. J. 
Med. Renaissance Stud., 4 (Fall 1974): 221-65. [10667] 

PETERSMANN, JOHANNA. Die kanonistische Überlieferung 
des Constitutum Constantini bis zum Dekret Gratians. 
Untersuchung und Edition. Dtsch. Arch., 30 (no. 2, 
1974): 356-449. [10668] | : 

ROGER, J. M. Une bulle inédite du pape Lucius III pour 
l'ordre de l’ Hôpital (4novembre 1183). Bibl. Ecole 
chartes, 132 (Jan.- June 1974): 97-100. [10669] 

SANTIAGO-OTERO, HORACIO. Juan de Palomar: Manuscritos 
de sus obras en la Biblioteca Vaticana. R. española 
teología, 34 (nos. 2-3, 1974): 251-56. [10670] 

SCHNEYER, J. B. Die Universitätspredigten Bonaventuras. 
Franziskan. Stud., 56 (no. 2-4, 1974): 179-90. [10671] 

TAVIANI, HUGUETTE. Naissance d’ure hérésie en Italie du 
Nord au XI*siécle. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 (Sept.-Oct. 
1974): 1224-52. [10672] 

THUNDYIL, ZACHARIAS. The Synthesis of the Sacred and the 
Profane in the Thought of Thomas Aquinas. Mich. 
Academician, 7 (Winter 1975): 315-24. [10673] 

TIERNEY, BRIAN. Infallitility and the Medieval Canonists. 
A Discussion with Alfons Stickler [followed by “A 
Rejoinder to Professor Tierney” by Alfons M. Stickler].. 
Cath. Hist. R., 61 (Apr. 1975): 265-79. [10674] 

VERBRAKEN, P. Les fragments conservés de sermons perdus 
desaint oui R. Bénédictine, 84 (nos. 3-4, 1974): 
245-70. [10675] _ 

VERHEIJEN, L. M. J. Elements d’un commentaire de la Règle 
de saint Augustin. (à suivre). Augustiniana, 24 (nos. 1-2, 

1974): 5-9. [10676] 
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VOLLRATH, HANNA. Kaisertum und Patriziat in den 
Anfängen des Investiturstreits. Z. Kirchengesch., 85 (no. 
1, 1974): 11-44. [10677] 

YPMA, E. Recherches sur la carrière scolaire et la 
bibliothèque de Jacques de Viterbe (t1308). 
Augustiniana, 24 (no. 3-4, 1975): 247-82. [10678] 


EASTERN EUROPE, 
THE LEVANT, AND ISLAM 


ASHTOR, ELIYAHU. The Venetian Supremacy in Levantine 
_ Trade: Monopoly or Pre-Colonialism? J. Eur. Ec. Hist., 
3 (Spring 1974): 5-53. [10679]. — 

CAMERON, ALAN. The Date of Priscian’s De laude 
Anastasii. Greek, Roman, Byz. Stud., 15 (Autumn 
1974): 313-16. [10680] 

CAPIZZI, C. Un piccolo contributo alla biografia del 
Bessarion [inventory of properties of the monastery of San 
Giovanni at Ravenna, in 1444]. Orient. Christiana 
Periodica, 40 (no. 1, 1974): 84-113. [10681] 

CARROLL, M. Puzzling Names in the Chronicon maius of 
Macarius Melissenus: Pseudo-Phrantzes. Byzantion, 44 
(1974): 17-22. [10682] 

COUNTRYMAN, L. WILLIAM. A Monothelite Kontakion of the 
Seventh Century [text and notes on an anonymous poem 
**On the Holy Fathers"]. Greek Orthodox Theol. R., 19 
(Spring 1974): 23-36. [10683] 

FRANTZ, ALISON. Pagan Philosophers in Christian Athens. 
Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., 119 (Feb. 1975): 29-38. [10684] 

GERO, S. Notes on Byzantine Iconoclasm in the Eighth 
Century. Byzantion, 44 (1974): 23-42. [10685] 

GILL, J. The Church Union of the Council of Lyons (1274). 
Portrayed in Greek Documents. Orient. Christiana 
Periodica, 40 (no. 1, 1974): 5-45. [10686] 

HENDRICKX, B. The Main Problems of the History of the 
Latin Empire of Constantinople (1204—1261). R. belge, 
52 (no. 4, 1974): 787-99. [10687] . 

HUXLEY, GEORGE. Antecedents and Context of Digenes 
Akrites. Greek, Roman, Byz. Stud., 15 (Autumn 1974): 
317-38. [10688] 

JOHNSTONE, PENELOPE. Tradition in Arabic Medicine. 
Palestine Explor. Q., 107 (Jan. June 1975): 23-37. 
[10689] . 

KYRIAKAKIS, JAMES. Byzantine Burial Customs: Care of the 
Deceased from Death to the Prothesis. Greek Orthodox 
Theol. R., 19 (Spring 1974): 37-72. [10690] j 

LEFORT, J. Fiscalité médiévale et informatique: Recherches 
sur les barèmes pour l'imposition des paysans byzantins 
du XIV‘siécle. R. hist. (Paris), 512 (Oct.-Dec. 1974): 
315-56. [10691] ; 

MASER, P. Das Kreuzigungsbild des Rabulas-Kodex. 
Byzantinoslavica, 35 (no. 1, 1974): 34-46. [10692] 

MILLER, D. H. Byzantine-Papal Relations during the 
Pontificate of Paul I: Confirmation and Completion of 
the Roman Revolution of the Eighth Century. Byz. Z., 
68 (Mar. 1975): 47-62. [10693] 

MINNICH, N. H. The Orator of Jerusalem at Lateran V. 
a Christiana Periodica, 40 (no. 2, 1974): 364-76. 

10694 

NICOL, D. M. The Byzantine Family of Dermokaites. 
Byzantinoslavica, 35 (no. 1, 1974): 1-11. [10695] 

RESKAYA, M. Mise au point sur Théophobe et l’alliance de 
Bâbek avec Théophile (833/34-839/40). Byzantion, 44 
(1974): 43-67. [10696] 

SCHMANDT, RAYMOND H. The Fourth Crusade and the Just- 
War Theory. Cath. Hist. R., 61 (Apr. 1975): 191-221. 

[10697] l 

SCHNAPP, ANNIE. Les “‘siécles obscurs” de la Grèce. An.: 
Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 (Nov.-Dec. 1974): 1465-74. [10698] 

SIMON, D. Die byzantinischen Seidenkünfte. Byz. Z., 6 
(Mar. 1975): 23-46. [10699] KA N 

TAMNEY, JOSEPH B. Church-State Relations in Christianity 
and Islam [linked by the Qu’ran]. R. Relig. Res., 16 (Fall 

1974): 10-18. [10700] 
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TOWERS, TERENCE. The Antiphonetes Icon—Footnote to 
the Iconoclastic Controversy. Downside R., 93 (Jan. 
1975): 21-26. [10701] 

TRAPP, E. Die Viten des heiligen Naum von Ochrid. 
Byzantinoslavica, 35 (no. 2, 1974): 161-85. 

[10702] 

VAGAGGINI, C. L'ordinazione delle diaconesse nella 
tradizione greca e bizantina. Orient. Christiana 
Periodica, 40 (no. 1, 1974): 145-89. [10703] 

VODOFF, WLADIMIR. Un“ parti théocratique" dans la Russie 
du XII*siécle? Remarques sur la politique ecclésiastique 


Recently Published Articles 





d'André de Bogoljubovo. Cah. civil. méd., 18 (July-Sept. 
1974): 193-216. [10704] i 

vôôeus, ARTHUR. Eine unbekannte Biographie des Jacqab 
von Serüg [Syrian ascetic and writer, t520]. Z. 
Kirchengesch., 85 (no. 3, 1974): 399-405. [10705] 

VÖÖBUS, ARTHUR. Die Entdeckung von zwei neueren 
Biographien des Severus von Antiochien. Byz. Z., 68 
(Mar. 1975): 1-3. [10706] 

WILSON, NIGEL. The Autograph of Nicephorus Callistus 
Xanthopoulos. J. Theol. Stud., 25 (Oct. 1974): 437742. 
[16707] 


i 


MODERN EUROPE GENERAL | 


ALBRECHT, DIETER. Zum Begriff des Totalitarismus. 
Gesch. Wiss. Unter., 26 (Mar. 1975): 135-41. [10708] 

BADIA, GILBERT. La place de Rosa Luxemburg dans le 
mouvement socialiste. R. hist. (Paris), 252 (July-Sept. 
1974): 107-18. [10709] 

. BARKIN, KENNETH D. “Organized Capitalism" [r. art.]. J. 
Mod. Hist., 47 (Mar. 1975): 125-29. [10710] 

BUSSMANN, WALTER. Literaturbericht 1789-1870 [r. art.]. 
Gesch. Wiss. Unter., 26 (Mar. 1975): 188-98. [10711] 
COTTRELL, PHILIP L. Anglo-French Financial Co-operation 
ene J. Eur. Ec, Hist., 3 (Spring 1974): 54-86. 

10712 

EKEH, PETER P. Colonialism and the Two Publics in Africa: 
A Theoretical Statement. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., 17 
(Jan. 1975): 91-112. [10713] 

ENTHOVEN, ALAIN C. U.S. Forces in Europe: How Many? 
Dosa What? ft Aff., 53 (Apr. 1975): 513-32. 

1071 

Bun MICHAEL K. Diet during Pregnancy in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. /. Hist. Medicine 
Allied Sci., 3o ( Jan. 1975): 23-39. [10715] 

ESTES, JAMES M. (ed. and tr.). Whether Secular Government 
has the Right to Wield theSword in Matters of Faith: 

An Anonymous Defense of Religious Toleration from 
Sixteenth-Century Nürnberg. Mennonite Q. R., 49 (Jan. 
1975): 22-37. [10716] 

FELD, WERNER J. Subnational Regionalism and the 
European Community. Orbis, 18 (Winter 1975): 
1176-92. [10717] 

FOUILLERON, JOËL. Fabre d'Eglantine et les chemins du 
théátre. R. hist. mod. contemp., 21 (July-Sept. 1974): 
494-515. [10718] FEM 

GEREMEK, BRONISLAW. Criminalité, vagabondage, 
paupérisme: Ja marginalité a l'aube des temps modernes. 
R. a mod. contemp., 21 (July-Sept. 1974): 337-75. 

1071 . 

dd BRERETON. Evolution of a Close Ground- 
Support Role for Aircraft in World War I. Mil. Aff., 39 
(Feb. 1975): 22-28. [10720] 

GRETTON, PETER. The Nyon Conference— The Naval 
Aspect. EHR, go (Jan. 1975): 103-12. 


[10721] 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND ‘ 


HUGHES, JOHN JAY. The Pope’s “Pact With Hitler”: 
Betrayal or Self-Defense? J. Church and State, 17 | 
(Winter 1975): 63-80. [10722] 

KLAASSEN, WALTER. A Belated Review: Martin Klaassen’s 
“Geschichte der Wehrlosen Taufgesinnten Gemeinden” 
Published in 1873. Mennonite Q, R., 49 (Jan. 1975)! 
43-52. [10723] 

MASSAFRA, ANGELO. The Abolition of Feudalism in the 
Western World [r. art.]. J. Eur. Ec. Hist., 3 (Spring 
1974): 203-08. [10724] 

MEYER, JEAN. Quelques vues sur l’histoire des villes à | 
l'époque moderne. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 (Nov.-Dec. 
1974): 1551-68. [10725] 

ROSECRANCE, RICHARD. Kissinger, Bismarck and the 
Balance of Power. Millennium, 3 (Spring 1974): 45152. 
[10726] 

RYAN, RICKY. From Grass to Concrete. Aerospace 
Historian, 21 (Dec. 1974): 206-09. [10727] 

SCHNUCKER, ROBERT V. Elizabethan Birth Control and 
Puritan Attitudes. J. Interdisc. Hist., 5 (Spring 1975): 
655-67. [10728] 

SCOTT, JOAN W., and TILLY, LOUISE A. Women’s Work Ind 
the Family in Nineteenth-Centu Europe. Comp. Stud. 
Soc. Hist., 17 (Jan. 1975): 36-64. Lore] 

SIMONET, HENRI. Energy and the Future of Europe. ii 
Aff.. 53 (Apr. 1975): 450-63. [10730] 

STINGELIN, PETER. Europe and the Oil Crisis. Current 
Hist., 68 (Mar. 1975): 97-100; 132-34. [10731] 

TAMBORRA, ANGELO. The Rise of Italian Industry and the 
Balkans (1900-1914). J. Eur. Ec. Hist., 3 (Spring 1974): 
87-120. [10732] 

TRACY, NICHOLAS. The Falkland Islands Crisis of 1770; 
Use of Naval Force. EHR, go (Jan. 1975): 40-75. 
[10733] i 

WENGER, J. C. (tr. and ed.). T. T. Van Sittert’ s Apology for 
the Anabaptist-Mennonite Tradition, 1664. Mennonite 
Q. R., 49 Jan. 1975): 5-21. [10734] | 

WHITE, J. J. Signs of Disturbance: The Semiological Import 
of Some Recent Fiction by Michel Tournier and Peter 
Handke. J. Eur. Stud., 4 (Sept. 1974): 233-54. [10735] 

ŻURAWICKI, SEWERYN. Copernicus on Money. J. Eur. Ec. 
Hist., 3(Spring 1974): 126-28. [10736] 


Michael E. Moody, Claremont, California 


Frederic A. Youngs, Jr., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge i 


GENERAL 


BAILEY, K. A. Field Systems in Surrey: An Introductory 
Survey. Surrey Archaeol. Collect., 69 (1973): 73-87. 


[10737] 


, 


BERKOWITZ, DAVID S. Projects for a Biography and Edition 
of John Selden's Works, 1654-1766. Quaerendo, 4 (no. 
3, 1974): 247-56. [10738] ! 
BOLLEN, J. D. English-Australian Baptist Relations — i 
1830- 1860. Baptist Q., 25 (July 1974): 291-305. [10739] 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


BONSER, K. J. Spas, Wells and Springs of Leeds. Publ. 
Thoresby Soc., 54 (pt. 1, 1973): 29-50. [10740] 

BROWN, A. E., and TAYLOR, C. C. Four Deserted Settlements 
in Northamptonshire [Churchfield, Kingsthorpe, 
Knuston, and Overstone]. Northemptonshire Past and 
Present, 5 (no. 3, 1975): 178-98. [10741] 

CLIFTON, N. M. Shenington [Oxfordshire]: The Village on the 
Shining Hill. Cake and Cockhorse, 6 (Autumn 1974): 
5-12. [10742] 

DAVIDSON, ALAN (compil.). Newsletter 1975 [containing a 

* bibliogr. of Eng. Cath. hist.]. Recusant Hist., 13 (Apr. 
1975): 70-77. [10743] 

DEWE, MICHAEL. Whitakers and Book-Trade Bibliography. 
Lib. R., 24 (Winter 1974-75): 339-42. [10744] 

DIAMOND, A. S. The Archives of Immigrant Communities in 
Britain. I. Anglo- Jewish Archives. Archives, 11 (Spring 
1974): 147-51. [10745] 

DOYLE, CHARLES CLAY. Moreana of the Late Seventeenth 
and Early Eighteenth Centuries. Moreana, 45 (Feb. 
1975): 53-60. [10746] — 

EADY, ROSEMARY. The Published Works of Joan Wake 
[with biographical sketch prefixed]. Northamptonshire 
Past and Present, 5 (no. 3, 1975): 157-65. [10747] 

EDEN, PETER. Larid Surveyors in Norfolk 1550-1850. 
Norfolk Archaeol., 35 (pt. 4, 1973): 474-82. [10748] 

EGNAL, MARC. The Changing Structure of Philadelphia's 
"Trade with the British West Indies, 1750-1775. Pa. 

Mag. Hist. Biog., 99 (Apr. 1975): 156-79. [1 0749] 

ELLIS, OSIAN. Welsh Music: History and Fancy. Trans. 
Cymmrodorion Soc., (1972-1973): 73-94. [10750] 

GIBBS, JOAN, and KELLY, PAUL. Manuscripts and Archives 
in the University of London Library. Archives, 11 
(Spring 1974): 161-71. [10751] 

HALL, JOHN. Survey of Information Services in British 
University Libraries. J. Librarianship, 7 (Apr. 1975): 
112-31. [10752] 

HARTMAN, MARK A. Impeachment: The English 

À id una Yale U. Lib. Gaz., 43 (Jan. 1975): 277-87. 
10753 

The Huguenot Library—Additions to the Library May 
1973-1974. Proc. Huguenot Soc. London, 22 (no. 4, 
1974): 359-61. [10754] — f 

JANCEY, E. M. Midland Archives Collections: III. Hereford 
Record Office. Midland Hist., 2 (Autumn 1974): 
284-91. [10755] 

KELLY, CHRISTINE (ed.). The RGS [Royal Geographical 
Society’s] Archives [handlist]. Geog. J., 141 (Mar. 1975): 
99-107. [10756] | i 

LEE, RONALD. Estimating Series of Vital Rates and Age 
Structures from Baptisms and Burials: A New 
Technique, with Applications to Pre-industrial England. 
Population Stud., 28 (Nov. 1974): 495-512. [10757] 

LEFROY, J. A. P. The Huguenot Society of London: 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. Proc. Huguenot Soc. 
London, 22 (no. 4, 1974): 298-306. [10758] 

LEHMANN, H. 1. The History of Epsom Spa. Surrey 
Archaeol. Collect., 69 (1973): 89-97. [10759] ° 

LINE, MAURICE. Access to Resources through the British 
Library Lending Division. Aslib Proc., 27 (Jan. 1975): 
8-15. [10760] 

LYLES, ALBERT M. Lowndes’ Editions of Congreve [note]. 
Restoration and 18th Cent. Theatre Res., 13 (Nov: 

1974): 58. [10761] 

MARSTERSON, W. A. J. Basildon: The Development of a 
County Branch Library. Lib. R., 24 (Winter 1974-75): 
347-53. [10762] 

MARTIN, GED. The Alternativesto Botany Bay. U. 
Newcastle Hist. J., 3 (Feb. 1975): 11-26. [10763] 

Moss, G. P. The Advowson of Horley under Christ's 
en Surrey Archaeol. Collect., 69 (1973): 47-71. 
[10764 

MURRAY, ATHOLL. The Lord Clerk Register. Scottish Hist. 
R., 53 (Oct. 1974): 124-56. [10765] 
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NEAVE, DAVID. The Search for Coal in the East Riding in 
the 18th Century [note]. Yorkshire Archaeol. J., 45 
(1973): 194-97. [ 10766] ^ 

NUTTALL, G. F. (ed.). Abbess Roding Church 1698-1790 
[partial transcript of an account written by Joseph 
Corbishley]. J. United Reformed Church Hist. Soc., 1 
(Dec. 1974): 112-18. [10767] 

PARRY, EDWARD. Helmdon Wills 1603-1760. 
Northamptonshire Past and Present, 5 (no. 3, 1975): 
235-41. [10768] 

RAE, THOMAS 1. A List of Articles on Scottish History 
Published during the Year 1973. Scottish Hist. R., 53 
(Oct. 1974): 220-27. [10769] | 

REDWOOD, JOHN A. Pauper Fortunes in Oxfordshire, 
1660-1760. Oxoniensta, 37 (1972): 208-14. [10770] 

ROWSE, A, L. Leicester's Millennium. Hist. Today, 25 (Jan. 
1975): 61-65. [10771] 

SAYER, MICHAEL. Eynsford Houses. Norfolk Archaeol., 35 
(pt. 2, 1971): 213-32. [10772] 

SCOULOUDI, IRENE. [The Archives of Immigrant 
Communities in Britain]. II. Some Huguenot Records in 
London Collections. Archives, 11 (Spring 1974): 

152-56. [10773] . . . 

SEXTON, MICHAEL. Regulation of Direct Foreign 
Investment: A Case of Delayed Reaction in Australia and 
Canada. Australian Bus. Law R., 2 (Dec. 1974): 

241-69. [10774] 

SPAIN, R. J. The Loose [Valley] Watermills, II. Archaeol. 
Cantiana, 88 (1973): 159-86. [10775] 

SPARKES, DOUGLAS C. Recent Additions to the [Baptist] 
Manuscript Library. Baptist Q., 26 (Apr. 1975): 93. 
[10776] 

SULLIVAN, ERNEST W., II. Post Seventeenth-Century Texts 
of John Donne's Biathanatos. Pap. Bibliogr. Soc. Am., 
68 (no. 4, 1974): 373-90. [10777] 

THOMAS, ANNA M.; FOXELL, SHIRLEY; and BAINES, ARNOLD 
H. J. The Weedon Charity in Chesham. Rec. 
Buckinghamshire, 19 (pt. 3, 1973): 302-16. [10778] 

TREADWELL, J. M. William Wood and the Company of 
Ironmasters of Great Britain. Bus. Hist., 16 (July 1974): 
97-112. [10779] 

TWINN, KENNETH. Record Section: Finding One’s Way on 
the Moores [Moore family; note]. Trans. Unitarian Hist. 
Soc., 15 (Oct. 1974): 137-38. [10780] 

VILLIERS, JOHN. Oriental Influences on English Taste. Hist. 
Today, 25 (Mar. 1975): 164-74. [10781] 

WALLIS, P. J. Book Subscription Lists. Library, 29 (Sept. 
1974): 255-86. [10782] 

WALNE, PETER. The English Ancestry of George 
Washington: Some New Evidence. New Eng. Hist. 
Geneal. Regist., 129 (Apr. 1975): 106-32. [10783] 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


AKRIGG, G. P. V. The Literary Achievement of King James 
I. U. Toronto Q., 44 (Winter 1975): 115-29. [10784] 

APPLEBY, ANDREW B, Agrarian Capitalism or Seigneurial 
Reaction? The Northwest of England, 1500-1700. 

AHR, 8o (June 1975): 574-94. [10785] 

ASHTON, ROBERT. Revolutionaries and Rumpers fr. art.]. 
Hist. J., 18 (Mar. 1975): 178-87. [10786] 

ASTON, PETER. Tradition and Experiment in the Devotional 
Music of George Jeffreys. Proc. Roy. Musical Assoc., 99 
(1972-73): 105-15. [10787] 

A. V. B. N. The Uniforms of the Horse Guards in 1710 [note]. 
J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., 52 (Winter 1974): 252-53. 
[10788] 

BARBOUR, HUGH. Ranters, Diggers and Quakers Reborn [r. 
art.]. Quaker Hist., 64 (Spring 1975): 60-65. [10789] 

BARRATT, D. M. James Sutton—A Presbyterian Preacher. 
Cake and Cockhorse, 6 (Spring 1975): 30-32. [10790] 

BAYNE, DIANE VALERI. The Instruction of a Christian 
Woman: Richard Hyrde and the Thomas More Circle. 

.Moreana, 45 (Feb. 1975): 5-15. [10791] l 
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BEAUMONT, R. M. A Flash of Lightningon Guy Fawke’s 
Night, 1711: The Fire at Southwell Minster. Trans. 
Thoroton Soc., 77 (1973): 73-81. [10792] 

BELGION, HELEN. John Dryden’s Titchmarsh Home [note]. 
Northamptonshire Past and Present, 5 (no. 3, 1975): 
278-79. [10793] Se Bam 

BERGBUSCH, MARTIN. Rebellion in the New Arcadia. Philol. 
Q., 53 (Jan. 1974): 29-41. [10794] | 

BERLATSKY, JOEL. Thomas Bentham and the Plight of Early 
Elizabethan Bishops. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 43 
(Dec. 1974): 317-40. [10795] _ . 

BERRY, BOYD M. Puritan Soldiers in Paradise Lost. Mod. 
Lang. Q., 35 (Dec. 1974): 376-402. [10796] . 

. BERTHOLD, DENNIS. The Concept of Merit in Paradise Lost. 
rise hd Lit., 1500-1900, 15 (Winter 1975): 153-67. 
10797 

EDGE ALAN. Early Baptists in Leicestershire and 
Rutland. (I) Original Documents: Samuel Oates in 
Rutland, 1647-1648. Baptist Q., 25 (Jan. 1974): 

204-11. [10798] 

BETTERIDGE, ALAN. Early Baptists in Leicestershire and 
Rutland. (IT) Original Documents: Commonwealth and 
Restoration, 1650-1661. Baptist Q., 25 (Apr. 1974): 
272-85. [10799] DER 

BETTERIDGE, ALAN. Early Baptists in Leicestershire and 
Rutland. (IIT) General Baptists. Baptist Q., 25 (Oct. 
1974): 354-78. [10800] » 

BRADDOCK, ROBERT C. The Character and Composition of 
the Duke of Northumberland’s Army. Albion, 6 (Winter 
1974): 342-56. [10801] 

BRAY, ROGER. British Library, R. M. 24d 2 (John 
Baldwin's Commonplace Book): An Index and 
Commentary. R. M. A. Res. Chron., 12 (1974?): 

137-51. [10802] 

BREARS, PETER C. D. (ed.). Yorkshire Probate Inventories 
1542-1689. Yorkshire Archaeol. Soc. Rec. Series, 134 
(1972): vii- 183. [10803] 

BROUDE, RONALD. Revenge and Revenge Tragedy in 
Renaissance England. Renaissance Q., 28 (Spring 1975): 
38-58. [10804] l 

BRYAN, MARGARET B. (ed.). Recent Studies in [Thomas] 
Campion. Eng. Lit. Renaissance, 4 (Autumn 1974): 
404-11. [10805] 

CATON, HIRAM. On the Basis of Hobbes’s Political 
Philosophy. Pol. Stud., 22 (Dec. 1974): 414-31. [10806] 

CHAPMAN, RICHARD ALLEN. Leviathan Writ Small: Thomas 
Hobbes on the Family. Am. Pol. Sci. R., 69 (Mar. 1975): 
76-90. [10807] 

CHARLES, AMY M. George Herbert, Deacon [note]. Mod. 
Philol., 72 (Feb. 1975): 272-76. [10808] 

CLARKE, BASIL. Norfolk Licences to Beg: An Unpublished 
Collection. Norfolk Archaeol., 35 (pt. 3, 1972): 327-34. 
[10809] 

CLOUGH, T. H. MCK., and GREEN, BARBARA. An Inventory 
and a Counter Table [of Jeffry Cobb, 1591; note]. Norfolk 
Archaeol., 35 (pt. 2, 1971): 268-71. [10810] 

COLLINS, JACQUELIN. Treason and Tyranny: Some 
"Thoughts on the Trial and Execution of Charles I. Rice 
U. Stud., 60 (Fall 1974): 23-31. [10811] 

COLLINS, LANSING. Barton's Audience in Istanbul [Levant 
Company's representative, 1593-97]. Hist. Today, 25 
(Apr. 1975): 262-70. [10812] 

COZENS-HARDY, D. L. Havens in North Norfolk. Norfolk 
Archaeol., 35 (pt. 3, 1972): 356-63. [10813] 

CRAVEN, ALAN E. Proofreading in the Shop of Valentine 

~ Simmes. Pap. Bibliogr. Soc. Am., 68 (no. 4, 1974): 
361-72. [10814] 

CRAWFORD, PATRICIA. The Savile Affair [note]. EHR, go 
(Jan. 1975$e): 76-93. [10815] 3 

CROFT, PAULINE. Free Trade and the House of Commons, 
1605-6. Ec. Hist. R., 28 (Feb. 1975): 17-27. [10816] 

CUNNINGHAM, ANDREW. The Kinds of Anatomy. Medical 
Hist., 1g (Jan. 1975): 1-19. [10817] 


Recently Published Articles 


^ 


DAVIS, WALTER R. Recent Studies in the English . 
Renaissance fr. art.]. Stud. Eng. Lit., 1500-7900, 15 
(Wiater 1975): 169-202. [10818] 

DAVISON, A. J. Some Aspects of the Agrarian History of 
Hargham and Snetterton as Revealed in the Buxton, 
e a Archaeol., 35 (pt. 3, 1972): 335-55. 

10819 A 

DE GRAAF, BOB. Thomas More in a German Best-Seller 
(1600-1643) [Melander’s Jocoseria (1611 ed.)]. Moreana, 
45 (Feb. 1975): 29-36. [10820] 

DEMOLEN, RICHARD L. Pueri Christi Imitatio: The Festival 
ofthe Boy-Bishop in Tudor England. Moreana, 45 (Feb. 

1975): 17-28. [10821] 

DENIS, PHILIPPE. Disciplines of Huguenot Churches in 
England: A Handlist. Proc. Huguenot Soc. London, 22 
(no. 4, 1974): 353-55. [10822] — f 

EVANS, EUROS JONES. Noddwyr y Beirdd yn Sir Benfro. 
Trans. Cymmrodorion Soc., (1972-1973): 123-69. 
[10823] __ : 

EVANS, JOHN T. The Decline of Oligarchy in Seventeenth- 
Century Norwich. J. Brit. Stud., 14(Nov. 1974): 46-76. 
[10824] 

FERGUSON, ARTHUR B. The Non-Political Past in Bacon's 
Theory of History. J. Brit. Stud., 14 (Nov. 1974): 4-20. 
[10825] 

FLETCHER, JOHN M. (ed.). Registrum Annalium Collegi 
Merionensis 1521-1567. Oxford Hist. Soc., 22 
(1971-1972): xi-297. [10826] 

FLYNN, DENNIS. Donne's Catholicism: I. Recusant Hist., 13 
(Apr. 1975)K J 1-17. [10827] 

FOSTER, ELIZABETH READ. Petitions and the Petition of 
Right. J. Brit. Stud., 14 (Nov. 1974): 21-45. 

[10828] 
GAVRE, MARK. Hobbes and His Audience: The Dynamics of 
À ee Am. Pol. Sci. R., 68 (Dec. 1974): 1542-56. 
10829 

GILBERT, C. G. New Park, Huby,—An Early 17th Century 
Hunting Lodge [note]. Yorkshire Archaeol. J., 45 (1973): 
185-88. | 10830] 

GODFREY, R. T. William Faithorne: Portrait Engraver 
1616-1691. Hist. Today, 25 (Mar. 1975): 208-13. 

[10831] 

GRAHAM-CAMPBELL, DAVID. The Younger Generation in 
Argyll at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century. 
Scottish Stud., 18 (1974): 83-94. [10832] ' 

GRAY, IRVINE. Shakespeare's Cousin, Thomas Greene [note]. 
Trans. Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeol. Soc., 92 
(1973): 213-15. [10833] | 

GREAVES, RICHARD L. À John Bunyan Signature [note]. 
Baptıst Q., 25 (Oct. 1974): 370. [10834] 

GRUFFYDD, R. GERAINT. The Life of Dr. John Davies of 
Brecon (Siôn Dafydd Rhys). Trans. Cymmrodorion Soc., 
(pt. 2, 1971): 175-90. [10835] 

HANLEY, H. A. Sixteenth Century People: Some Aspects of 
Social Life in Elizabethan Bucks. Rec. Buckinghamshire, 
19 (pt. 3, 1973): 259-71. [10836] 

HARVEY, JOHN H. Building Works by an East Anglian 
ee Norfolk Archaeol., 35 (pt. 4, 1973): 505-10. 
[10837 

HEATH, PETER (ed.). Bishop Geoffrey Blythe’s Visitations 
€. 1515-1525. Collect. Hist. Staffordshire, 7 (1973): 
üi-214. [10838] 
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Ist. KPSS, (no. 2, 1975): 73-82. [13070] 

TheFirst Russian Revolution (Bibliographic Guides) [in 
Russian]. Zst. SSSR, (no. 1, 1975): 197. 

13071 

NILUM The History of Russia and Eastern Europe: 
A Survey of Scholarly and Related Writings 
(1966-1970). An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 417 (Jan. 
1975): 120-41. [13072] ge 

KABB, J. Recent Results of Soviet Historians in Use of 
Mathematical Methods and Computers in Agrarian 
et Hist. tids. (Swed.), (no. 3, 1974): 414-21. 
[13073 

NAIDENOV, M. E. The Social Structure of Soviet Society as 
Seen in the Scholarly Literature of the 1920's [in Russian]. 
Vest. Mosk. U.; Ist., (no. 1, 1975): 19-37. 

[13074] : . 

NOTKIN, B. I. New Works on the History of the Soviet 
Working Class in Anglo-American Bourgeois 
Historiography [in Russian]. Ist. SSSR, (no. 1, 1975): 
213-24. [13075] : 

ROMANOVSKII, N. V. The History of the Great October in 
the Pages of the Journal of the English Sovietologists 
[Soviet Studies; in Russian]. Vopr. Ist., (no. 1, 1975): 
183-91. [13076] 

ROZALIEV, YU. N. The Problems of Economic History as 
Propounded by the Magazines “‘Voprosy Istorii” and 
“Novaya i Noveishaya Istoriya" (1973). J. Eur. Ec. 
Hist., 3 (Spring 1974): 209-18. [13077] 

RZHESHEVSKII, ©. A., and IAKUSHEVSKII, A. S. The Battle of 
Moscow as Viewed by Bourgeois Historians [in Russian]. 
Ist. SSSR, (no. 1, 1975): 198-215. [13078] 

SHEVTSOV, V. 1. Gustav Evers [1781-1830] and Russian 
Historiography [in Russian]. Vopr. Ist., (no. 3, 1975): 
55-70. [13079] A . 

ZALEWSKI, WOJCIEGH. Reference Materials in Russian- 
Soviet Area Studies for 1973. Russian R., (Apr. 1975): 
194-202. [13080] ; 


NEAR EAST 
Sidney Glazer, Washington, D. C. 


NEAR EAST: MEDIEVAL 


ABUN-NASR, JAMIL M. The Beylicate in Seventeenth-Century 
Tunisia. Int. J. Mid. E. Stud., 6 (Jan. 1975): 70-93. 
[13081] 

AL-SAMMAN, TARIF. Untersuchungen zur osmanischen 
Tugrä. Mitt. österr. Staatsarch., 27 (1974): 1-21. 

[13082] 


ASHTOR, ELIYAHU. The Venetian Supremacy in Levantine 


Trade: Monopoly or Pre-Colonialism? J. Eur. Ec. Hist., 
3 (Spring 1974): 5-53. | 
[13083] 


AZARI, ALA-E-DIN. À Discussion Regardingthe Life and 


Activities of the Magis during the Sassanid Period [in 
Persian]. Barrassihä-ye Tarikhi, 53 (Oct.-Nov. 1974): 
39-74. [13084] 
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BANANI, AMIN. G. E. von Grunebaum: Toward Relating 
` Islamic Studies to Universal Cultural History. Int. J. 
Mid. E. Stud., 6 (Apr. 1975): 140-47. [13085] 

BARKAN, ÓMER LUTFI. The Price Revolution in the 
Sixteenth Century: A Turning Point in the Economic 
History of the Near East. Int. J. Mid. E. Stud., 6 (Jan. 
1975): 3-28. [13086] pu 

BAYAT, AZIZALLAH. The Administrative Organization of 
the Samanids [in Persian]. Barrassihâ-ye Tärikhı, 54 
(Dec. 1974- Jan. 1975): 137-58. [13087] 

BLACKSTONE, BERNARD. Byron and Islam: The Triple 
Eros. J. Eur. Stud., 4 (Dec. 1974): 325-63. [13088 

BROCKMAN, ERIC. The Signal Code of the Galleys of Malta. 
Mariner’s Mirror, 60 iN ov. 1974): 409-22. [13089] 

CASSAR, PAUL. A Medico-Legal Report of the Sixteenth 


Century from Malta [note]. Medical Hist., 18 (Oct. 1974): 


354-59. [13090] 

GOLSTYAN, A. G. The Conquest of Armenia by the Mongol 
Armies. Armenian R., 27 (Apr. 1975): 356-78. aber] 

JENNINGS, RONALD C. Women in Early 17th Century 
Ottoman Judicial Records. J. Ec. Soc. Hist. Orient, 18 
(Jan. 1975): 53-114. [13092] | 

MAKDISI, GEORGE. Les Rapports entre Calife et Sultan à 
l'Époque Saljüqide. Int. J. Mid. E. Stud., 6 (Apr. 1975): 
228-36. [13093] 

MOMTAHEN, HOSSEINALL The Shu*ubiyeh Movement and 
Its Political and Social Consequences [in Persian]. 
Barrassihä-ye Tárikhi, 54 (Dec. 1974- Jan. 1975): 
65-112. [13094] 

POLK, WILLIAM R. Sir Hamilton Gibb between Orientalism 
and History. Int. J. Mid. E. Stud., 6 (Apr. 1975): 

..— 181-39. [13095] . | 
STAFFA, SUSAN JANE. The Culture of Medieval Cairo as 
Reflected in Folk Literature. Mid. E. Stud., 10 (Oct. 
1974): 333-47. [13096] . 

TABRIZI, M. A. KARIMZADEH. Geneology of the Safavid 
Dynasty [in Persian]. Barrassiha-ye Tárikhi, 53 
(Oct.-Nov. 1974): 29-38. [13097] 

YÜCEL, YASAR. General Observations on Decentralization 
in the Ottoman Empire [in Turkish]. Belleten, 38 (Oct. 
1974): 657-708. [13098] 

NEAR EAST: MODERN 


AMIN, AHMAD. Iran in the Year 1311 Hijra [in Persian]. 
Barrassihä-ye Tarikhi, 53 (Oct.-Nov. 1974): 75-100. 
[13099] ; | 

AVERY, P. W., and SIMMONS, J. B. Persia on a Cross of Silver, 
1880-1890. Mid. E. Stud., 10 (Oct. 1974): 259-86. [13100] 

BELL, CORAL. Middle East: Crisis Management During 
Detente. Int. Aff., 50 (Oct. 1974): 531-43. [13101] 

BÜYÜKTUGRUL, AFIF. Naval Movements of the Foreign 
Powers in Turkish Waters During the War of 
Independence (1918-1922) [in Turkish]. Belleten, 29 
(Jan. 1975): 77-95. [13102] 

CAREY, JANE PERRY CLARK, and CAREY, ANDREW G. 
Industrial Growth and Development Planning in Iran. 
Mid. E. J., 29 (Winter 1975): 1-15. [13103] 

CICCO, JOHN A., JR. The Atlantic Alliance and the Arab 
Challenge: The European Perspective. World Aff., 137 
(Spring 1975): 303-25. [13104] — 

COUFOUDAKIS, VAN. The United Nations Force in Cyprus: 
An End to a Peacekeeping Era? Balkan Stud., 15 (no. 1, 
1974): 107-18. [3105]. —— 

CRAVER, EARLENE. The Turkish Massacres of Armenians 
as Treated in Basic Western Historical Texts. Armenian 
R., 27 (Apr. 1975): 378-81. [13106] 

DRAPER, THEODORE. The United States & Israel: Tilt in 
re a East? Commentary, 59 (Apr. 1975): 29-45. 

13107 

Sinon GHAZIM., and TUNCER, BARAN. Fertility and 
Economic and Social Development in Turkey: A Cross- 
Sectional and Time Series Study. Population Stud., 28 


(July 1974): 263-76. [13108] 


Recently Published Articles 


GHAEM-MAGHAMI, JAHANGIR. The Problem of Hormuz in 
the Relationship of Iran and Portugal, I [in Persian]. 
Fig Târikhi, 53 (Oct.-Nov. 1974): 247-86. 

13109 

GHAEM-MAGHAMI, JAHANGIR. The Problem of Hormuz in 
the Relationship of Iran and Portugal, II [in Persian]. 
Barrassihä-ye Târikhi, 55 (Feb.-Mar. 1975): 187-220. 
[13110] 

GHAEM-MAGHAMI, JAHANGIR. The Problem of Hormuz in 
the Relationship of Iran and Portugal, III [in Persian}. 
Barrassihä-ye Tärikhi, 54 (Dec. 1974- Jan. 1975): 
225-58. [13111] 

HARBOTTLE, MICHAEL. Middle East: Lessons for UN 
Peacekeeping. Int. Aff., 50 (Oct. 1974): 544-53. [13112] 

HOFFMANN, STANLEY. A New Policy for Israel. For. Aff., 53 
(Apr. 1975): 405-31. [13113] . 

IBRAHIM, SAAD E. M. Over-Urbanization and Under- 
Urbanism: The Case ofthe Arab World. Int. J. Mid. E. 
Stud., 6 (Jan. 1975): 29-45: [13114] 

KOREY, WILLIAM. UNESCO and Israel. Midstream, 21 
(Feb. 1975): 7-17. [13115] 

KRAMER, GERHARD F., and MCGREW, RODERICK E. 
Potemkin, the Porte, and the Road to Tsargrad: The 
Shumla Negotiations, 1789-1790. Can.-Am. Slavic 
Stud., 8(Winter 1974): 467-87. [13116] 

LUTTWAK, EDWARD N. The Defense Budget and Israel. 
Commentary, 59 (Feb. 1975): 27-37. [13117] 


` MANDEL, NEVILLE J. Ottoman Policy and Restrictions on 


Jewish Settlement in Palestine: 1881-1908. Part 1. Mid. 
E. Stud., 10 (Oct. 1974): 310-32. [13118] 

NASSIRI, MOHAMMAD REZA. A Letter of Shah Ismá"il to 
Ghiyäth ed-Din Hamzeh Bey and Other Historical 
Documents [in Persian]. Barrasstha-ye Tárikhi, 54 (Dec. 
1974- Jan. 1975); 113-36. [13119] 

ÖZKAYA, YÜCEL. The Internal Situation in Turkey 
According to the Adeletname Promulgated in the 18th 
rated in Turkish]. Belleten, 38 (July 1974): 445-91. 

.[13120 

PISCATORI, JAMES. Quincy Wright’s Contribution to Middle 

LET Studies. Mid. E. J., 29 (Winter 1975): 33-46. 
13121 

QUATAERT, DONALD. Dilemma of Development: The 
Agricultural Bank and Agricultural Reform in Ottoman 
Turkey, 1888-1909. Int. J. Mid. E. Stud., 6 (Apr. 

1975): 210-27. [13122] 

RAMAZANI, ROUHOLLAH K. Emerging Patterns of Regional 
Relations in Iranian Foreign Policy. Orbis, 18 (Winter 
1975): 1043-69. [13123] 

REYNER, ANTHONY S., and PHILIPS, JANE. Jerusalem: A 
Factual Background. World Aff., 137 (Spring 1975): 
326-35. [13124] 

ROSENBERG, ROBERT L. Qum-1956: À Misadventure in 
tona Oil. Bus. Hist. R., 49 (Spring 1975): 81-104. 

13125 

ROULEAU, ERIC. The Palestinian Quest. For. Aff., 53 (Jan. 
1975): 264-83. [13126] 

SCHIFF, GARY 8. Beyond Disengagement: Conflict 
Resolution in the Middle East Since the 1973 War. 
World Aff., 137 (Winter 1974-75): 195-205. 

[3127] . : 

SHAW, STANFORD J. Ottoman Archival Materials for the 
Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries: The 
Archives of Istanbul. /nt. J. Mid. E. Stud., 6 (Jan. 1975): 
94-114. [13128] 

SLONIM, SHLOMO. American-Egyptian Rapprochement. 

` World Today, 31 (Feb. 1975): 47-57. (13129] 

ULLMAN, RICHARD H. After Rabat: Middle East Risks and 
American Roles. For. Aff., 53 ( Jan. 1975): 284-96. 
[13130] . 

WEINBAUM, M. G. Iran and Israel: The Discreet Entente. 
Orbis, 18 (Winter 1975): 1070-87. [13131] 

WHETTEN, LAWRENCE L. War or Peace in the Middle East? 
World Today, 30 (Dec. 1974): 504-12. [13132] 
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AFRICA 
David E. Gardinier, Marquette University 


GENERAL 


ABEGA, PROSPER. Langues africaines et développement. 
Abbia, (June 1974): 121-30. [13133] 

ANISE, LADUN. Trends in Leadership Succession and 
Regime Change in African Politics since Independence. 
Afric. Stud. R., 17 (Dec. 1974): 507-26. [13134 

ANSTEY, ROGER. Travaux publiés, en anglais surtout, sur le 
commerce des esclaves dans l'Atlantique, son abolition et 
sá suppression, Et. hist. afric., 5 (1973): 5-24. [13135] 

BA, OUMAR. La langue francaise aprés la décolonisation. 
Notes afric., (Jan. 1974): 1-10. [13136] 

BAATZ, WOLFGANG. Zur Militárhilfe der BRD an 
afrikanische Nationalstaaten. Asien, Afrika, Latein Am., 
2 (no. 6, 1974): 947-58. [13137] . 

BARTON, 1. M. The Proconsuls of Roman Africa. Mus. 
Afric., 1 (1972): 51-64. [13138] 

BEIDELMAN, T. O. Social Theory and the Study of Christian 
ee Africa (London), 44 (July 1974): 235-49. 

13139 
` BÉNOT, Y. Idéologies, nation et structures sociales en 
Afrique noire. Tiers-Monde, 15 (Jan.-Mar. 1974): 
195-70. [13140] : 
BERMAN, EDWARD H. African Responses to Christian 
. Mission Education. Afric. Stud. R., v7 (Dec. 1974): 
527-40. [13141] 

BERNUS, EDMOND ei al. Evolution et formes modernes de 
l'élévage dans les zones arides et tropicales. Cah. 
ORSTOM ser. Sci. Humaines, 11 (no. 2, 1974): 

115-18. [13142] 

BISSELL, RICHARD E. African Unity Twelve Years Later. 
Current Hist., 68 (May 1975): 193-96; 229. [13143] 

BODPO-MALUMBA, EDUARDO I. Some Comments on 
Christianity in Modern History. Thought & Practice, 1 
(no. 2, 1024: 85-87. [13144] . 

BRAUNDI, E. L'armée coloniale, sans les colonies. Pol. 
Aujourd’hui, (Nov.-Dec. 1973): 59-66. [13145] 

BROOKS, GEORGE E. Peanuts and Colonialism. 
Consequences of the Commercialization of Peanuts in 
West Africa, 1830-70. J. Afric. Hist., 16 (no. 1, 1975): 
29-54. [13146] . 

CAMPBELL, carr jonas Mohammed Bath and the Free 
Mandingos in Trinidad: The Question of their 
Repatriation to Africa 1831-1838. Pan-Afric. J., 7 
(Summer 1974): 129-52. [13147] 

CANO, DOMINGO MANFREDI. Tercera y ultima cala en el tema 
[5 la oo Africa (Madrid), 26 (Dec. 1974): 7-9. 

1314 
CAPLAN, G. L. The Use of African History [How Europe 


Underdeveloped Africa by Walter Rodney, r. art.]. Afric. > 


R., 4 (no. 1, 1974): 127-36. [13149] 

CASADA, JAMES A. British Exploration in East Africa: A 
Bibliography with Commentary. Afric. J., 5 (Fall 1974): 
195-239. [13150] | 

CHARBONNEAU, RENÉ. L’Uranium Africain. Afrique 
contemp., (Nov.-Dec. 1974): 7-11. [13151] 

CHENET, GÉRARD. Sources africaines d'un humainisme 
d'expression française. Éthiopiques, 1 (Jan. 1975): 
133-41. [13152] 

CHIRAC, JACQUES. La langue frangaise dans le monde [Feb. 
1975]. R. fr. et. pol. afric., (Mar. 1975): 109-16. [13153] 

CHRETIEN, JEAN-PIERRE. Echanges et hiérarchies dans les 
royaumes des Grands Lacs de l'Est africain. An.: Ec., 
Soc., Civil., 29 (Nov.-Dec. 1974): 1327-37. [13154] 

CLARKE, JOHN HENRIK. Beyond Pan-Africanism: An 
African World Union. Black Bks. Bull., 2 (Fall 1974): 


10-17. [13155] 


CLARKE, JOHN HENRIK. On ‘The Cultural Unity of Africa. , 


Black World, 26 (Feb. 1975): 12-27. [13156] 


COHEN, WILLIAM B. Literature & Race: 19th Century 
French Fiction, Blacks and Africa 1800-1880. Race & 
Class, 16 (Oct. 1974): 181-206. [13157] 

COLONNA, FANNY. Enseignement des indigènes et 
enseignement du peuple au XIX *siecle: un projet 
commun. À. fr. ét. pol. afric., (Jan. 1975): 62-74. 

[13158] e 

CONSTABLE, D. Swahili & the Linguistic Situation in East 
Africa. Abbia, (June 1974): 131-46. [13159] 

DASH, MICHAEL. Marvellous Realism— The Way of 
Négritude. Black Images, 3 (Spring 1974): 80-95. 

[13160] riis 

DASH, MICHAEL. Towards a West Indian Literary Aesthetic 
— The Example of Aimé Césaire. Black Images, 3 
(Spring 1974): 21-28. [13161] 

DAVIES, WILLIAM J. Politics, Perception, and Development 
Strategy in Tropical Africa. J. Mod. Afric. Stud., 13 (no. 
1, 1975): 35~54 [13162] . 

DIAWARA, MOHAMED T. Éducation et voies de 
développement. Ethiopiques, 1 (Jan. 1975): 74-87. 
[13163] . 

DIGGS, IRENE. Du Bois and Women: A Short Story of Black 
Women 1910-1934. Current Bibliogr. Afric. Aff., 7 (no. 
3, 1974): 260-303. [13164] 

DIOP, ABDOULAYE SOKHNA. Apergu sur les cultures 
préhistoriques en Afrique. Présence afric., (no. 3, 1974): 
106-15. [13165] N 

DOBO, BOTOLO MAGOZA Ma. La philosophie en Afrique. 
Zdire- Afrique, (May 1974): 261-74. [13166] 

DONIOL, DANIELE. La flotte française en Méditerranée. R. 

fr. ét. pol. Méditerr., (Feb. 1975): 72-89. 
[13167] 

DUBOS, JEAN-FRANÇOIS. Le commerce des armes en 
Méditerranée. R. fr. ét. pol. Méditerr., (Feb. 1975): 
90-106. [13168] 

DU PLESSIS, JAN A. The Soviet Union’s Foreign Policy 
towards Africa. Bull. Afric. Inst. S. Africa, 12 (no. 3, 
1974): 105-15. [13169] — 

DURI, A. Notes on Taxation in Early Islam. /. Ec. Soc. Hist. 
Orient, 17 (May 1974): 136-44. [13170] 

DURRANS, PETER J. I he House of Commons and the British 
qud 1868-1880. Can. J. Hist., (Apr. 1974): 19-44. 
[13171 

EKEH, PETER P. Colonialism and the T'wo Publics in Africa: 
A Theoretical Statement. Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist.,.17 
(Jan: 1975): 91-112. [13172] 

ELLISON, JULIAN. The 1974Sixth Pan African Congress and | 
Economic Needs of African Peoples. Pan-Afric. J., 7 
(Summer 1974): 173-78. [131 i 


'EL-MACHAFI, MOHAMED. Réflexions sur quelques problèmes 


posés par l'utilisation dela langue arabe. Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Maroc, (no. 2, 1969): 47-60. [13174] 

ERNY, PIERRE. Langues d'Europe dans l'enseignement 
primaire d'Afrique (suite). Dialogue, (Mar.-Apr. 1975): 
28-41. [13175] 

ERNY, PIERRE. Solutions de rechange pour l'école 
d'Afrique. Genéve- Afrique, 13 (no. 2, 1974): 53-69. 
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` ESMAIL, AZIZ. Themes for the Future: The Task of 


Philosophy in Africa. Thought & Practice, 1 (no. 2, 
1974): 17-26. [13177] . 

FIGUERAS, TOMÁS GARCIA. Cónsules españoles en Africa. 
Africa (Madrid), 27 (Jan. 1975): 7-9. [13178] 

FLATT, DONALD C. The Cross-Cultural Interpretation of 
num in Africa. Missiology, 1 (no. 3, 1973): 325-38. 
[13179 

FLORES, MICHEL. A Bibliographic Contribution to the Study 
of Portuguese Africa (1965-1972). Current Bibliogr. 
Afric. Aff, 7 (no. 2, 1974): 116-37. [13180] 
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FRANK, GENEVIÈVE. Bibliographie sur l'évolution du 
syndicalisme en Afrique dans les pays au sud du Sahara. 
Genève-Afrique, 13 (no. 2, 1974): 99-117. [13181] 

FREEMAN-GRENVILLE, G. S. P. Coin Finds and Their 
Significance for East African Chronology. Numis. 
Chron., 7 (no. 11, 1971): 283-301. [13182] 

FRIEDLAND; WILLIAM H. African Trade Union Studies: 
Analysis of Two Decades. Cah. ét. afric., 14 (no. 3, 
1974): 575-89. [13183]. 

GANN, L. H. Portugal, Africa, and the Future. J. Mod. Afric. 
Stud., 13 (no. 1, 1975): 1-18. [13184] 

GARRETT, JAMES. A Historical Sketch: The Sixth Pan- 
African Congress [1974]. Black World, 26 (Mar. 1975): 
4-21. [13185] 

GAUDIO, G. DEL. Le varie forme della schiavitü in uso tra le 
popolazio del Sudan occidentale e della Guinea 
superiore. An. Pontificio Mus. Missional Ethnog., 37 
(1973): 63-324. [13186] 

GEISS, IMMANUEL. The German Empire and Imperialism 
1871-1918. Australian J. Pol. Hist., 20 (Apr. 1974): 
ian isib] ‘ 

GILLILAND, DEAN S. The Indigenous Concept in Africa. 
Missiology, ı (no. 3, 1973): 343-56. [13188] 

GIUSTI, GUISEPPE ARE-LUCIANA. La scoperta 
dell'imperialismo nella cultura italiana del primo 
novecento. Nuova r. stor., 58 (Sept.-Dec. 1974): 549-89. 
[13189] i 

GRABAR, OLEG. Histoire de l'art et de l'archéologie 
islamiques. Etat de la question. Maghreb, 
(Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1975): 68-80. [13190] 

GUASTAVINE, GUILLERMO. A propos du sens et des 
dimensions sociales, artistiques et littéraires du concept 
“Mudejar” hispano-arabe. R. Hist. Maghribine, (no. 3, 
1975): 19-26. [13191] TUS 

HAIG, E. F. G. Famine in the Sahel. Nigerian Field, 40 
(Mar. 1975): 23-39. [13192] 

HANF, THEODOR; AMMANN, KARL; DIAS, PATRICK V.; 
FREMEREY, MICHAEL; and WEILAND, HERIBERT. 
Education: An Obstacleto Development? Some 
Remarks about the Political Functions of Education in 
Asia and Africa. Comp. Educ. R., 19 (Feb. 1975): 

68-87. [13193] ot 

HARGREAVES, JOHN D. The Chronology of Imperialism: 
The Loaded Pause. J. Hist. Soc. Nigeria, 7 (no. 2, 1974): 
231-40. [13194] : : . 

HARROY, J.-P. Présentation du livre de Paul del Perugia, 
intitulé: “Les derniers Rois Mages." Bull. Séances Acad. 
Roy. Sci. Outre-Mer, (no. 2, 1974): 125-35. [13195] 

HAUPT, G., and WEIL, c. L’ereditä di Marx ed Engels ela 
questione coloniale. Stud. stor., 15 (no. 2, 1974): 
270-324. [13196] 5 | , 

HEINZE, CHRISTIAN. Der Kampf um europäische Sicherheit 
und die afrikanischen Staaten. Asien, Afrika, Latein 
Am., 1 (no. 1, 1973): 25-36. [13197], 

HEREMANS, R. Quelques réactions africaines à la 
pénétration européenne en Afrique orientale au XIX* 
siécle. Bull. Séances Acad. Roy. Sci. Outre-Mer, (no. 3, 
1974): 343-58. [13198] . u 

HEREMANS, ROGER. L’Eglise catholique et l'abolition de la 
traite. Dialogue, (July-Aug. 1974): 67-75. [13199] | 

HEREMANS, ROGER. Pénétration europeénne en Afrique 
centrale et réactions africaines. Dialogue, (Nov.-Dec. 
1972): 56-69. [13200] 

HERZOG, JÜRGEN. Das Traditionsproblem und der 
Neokolonialismus. Bemerkungen zur 
“Modernisierungskonzeption” der amerikanischen 
politischen Soziologie. Asien, Afrika, Latein Am., 3 (no. 
1, 1975): 19-36. [13201] 

HOUART, F. Le sous-développement, un phénomène 
provoqué. Dialogue, (Mar.-Apr. 1975): 7-27. 

[13202] 

HOUNTONDJI, PAULIN J. Histoire d'un mythe. Présence 

afric., (no. 3, 1974): 3-13. [13203] 


Recently Published Articles 


HOUTONDJI, PAULIN J. African Philosophy, Myth & Reality. 
Thought & Practice, ı (no. 2, 1974): 1-16. [13204] 

HOWLETT, JACQUES. La philosophie africaine en question. 
Présence afric.) (no. 3, 1974): 14-25. [13205] 

HUNTZINGER, JACQUES. Les grandes puissances et la 
Méditerranée. R. fr. ét. pol. Méditerr., (Feb. 1975): 
51-58. [13206] 

IBRAHIM, SAAD E. M. Over-Urbanization and Under- 
Urbanism: The Case of the Arab World. Int. J. Mid. E. 
Stud., 6 (Jan. 1975): 29-45. [13207] 

IKURITE, G. 1. Notes on Mortality in Roman Africa. Mus. 
Afric., 2 (1973): 59-68. [13208] 

ILEUBARE, J. A. Hetaeria, Porta, and Curia in North Africa. 
Mus. Afric., ı (1972): 48-50. [13209] 

ILEUBARE, J. A. Some Aspects of Social Change in North 
Africa in Punic & Roman Times. Mus. Afric., 2 (1973): 
24-44 [13210] 

ILEVBARE, J. A. The Impact ofthe Carthaginians and 
Romans on the Administrative System of the Maghreb, 
Part E J. Hist. Soc. Nigeria, 7 (no. 2, 1974): 187-98. 
[13211 l 

IQBAL, MEHRUNNISA H. Pakistan’s Relations with Africa 
and Latin America 1973. Pakistan Horizon, 27 (no. 2, 
1973): 57-61. [13212} . 

IQBAL, MEHRUNNISA H. The Organisation of African Unity 
ema Pakistan Horizon, 26 (no. 4, 1973): 50-60. 

13213 

IYASERE, SOLOMON O. Oral Tradition in the Criticism of 
African Literature. J. Mod. Afric. Stud., 13 (no. 1, 
1975): 107-20. [13214] 

JAMES, C. L. R. Historical Development of the Sixth Pan- 
ee Congress. Black Bks. Bull., 2 (Fall 1974): 4-9. 

13215 

JOHNSON, M. A. Recent Trends in the Education System of 
Francophone West Africa. W. Afric. J. Educ., 18(June 
1974): 189-96. [13216] ° 

KALU, OBGU U. The Peter Pan Syndrome: Aid and Selfhood 
ofthe re Africa. Missiology, 3 (no. 1, 1975): 

15-29. [13217 

haut en AKHTAR. Organisation of African Unity. 
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and Harold Rugg. Soc. Stud., 65 (Nov. 1974): 246-49. 
[14426] 

NAGEL, MARK V. The Hidden Dimension of Public Policy: 
Private Governments and the Policy-Making Process. J. 
Pol., 37 (Feb. 1975): 2-34. [14427] 

NAPIERKOWSKI, THOMAS J. Reymont after Fifty Years. 
Polish Am. Stud., 31 (Autumn 1974): 48-54. 

[14428] zone 

NEELSEN, JOHN P. Education and Social Mobility. Comp. 
Educ. R., 19 (Feb. 1975): 129-43. [14429] 

NEYLAND, LEEDELL W. Survival: Man's Greatest Challenge; 
Implications for the Social Studies. Soc. Stud., 65 (Dec. : 
1974): 289-93. [14430] — = ; . 

NICHOLS, HAROLD J. The Prejudice Against Native 
American Drama from 1778to 1830. Q. J. Speech, 60 
(Oct. 1974): 279-88. [14431] 

NISBET, ROBERT A. The New Despotism. Commentary, 59 
(June 1975): 31-43. [14432] — i 

NOLAN, JOHN D. The True Humanist; The Behavior 
Modifier. Teachers Coll. Rec., 76 (Dec. 1974): 335-43. 
[14433] : 

NOVIC, KENNETH, and SANDMAN, PETER M. How Use of 
Mass Media Affects Views on Solutions to 
Environmental Problems. Journalism Q., 51 (Autumn 
1974): 448-62. [14434] 

NUECHTERLEIN, JAMES A. The People vs. the Interests. 
Commentary, 59 (Mar. 1975): 66-73. 


[14435] 
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ORENSTEIN, GLORIA FEMAN. Art History and the Case for 
the Women of Surrealism. J. Gen. Educ., 27 (Spring 
1975): 31-54. [14436]. 

ORTH, MYRA DICKMAN. The Influence of the ‘American 
Romanesque” in Australia. J. Soc. Architectural 
Historians, 34 (Mar. 1975): 3-18. [14437] 

PALMER, ALLISON R. Serendipity and the Changing Face of 
the Earth. Am. Scholar, 44 (Spring 1975): 242-54. 
[14438] 

PAULY, THOMAS H. Henry James and the Travel Sketch: 
The Artistry of Italian Hours. Centennial R., 19 (Spring 
1975): 108-20. [14439] M 

PHILIPSON, MORRIS. The Quality of Scholarly Writing and 
Scholarly Publishing Today. Scholarly Publ., 6 (Oct. 
1974):9-18. [14440] — , 

PITCHER, E. W. The Arnheim Trilogy: Cosmic Landscapes 
in the Shadows of Poe’s Eureka. Can. R. Am. Stud., 6 


(Spring 1975): 27-35. [14441] ° 


POIRIER, RICHARD. The Aesthetics of Radicalism. Partisan . 


R., 41 (no. 2, 1974): 176-96. [14442] — : 

POLOS, NICHOLAS C. Black Anti-Semitism in T'wentieth- 
Century America: Historical Myth or Reality? Am. 
Jewish Arch., 27 (Apr. 1975): 8-31. [14443] 

POWERS, EDWARD CARROLL. l'ommaso Salvini: An 
American Devotee's View. Theatre Survey, 15 (Nov. 
1974): 130-42. [14444] | 

PRICE, JACOB M. New Time Series for Scotland’s and 
Britain’s Trade with the Thirteen Colonies and States, 
174010 1791. WMQ, 32 (Apr. 1975): 307-25. [14445] 

PRICE, JOHN. An Applied Analysis of North American 
Drinking Patterns. Human Organ., 34 (Spring 1975): 
17-26. [14446] 

PROCTOR, DONALD F. The Nose, Ambient Air, and Airway 
Mucosa: A Pathway in Physiology. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, 48 (Fall 1974): 352-76. [14447] 

Recent-Doctoral Dissertations in Church and State. /. 
Church and State, 17 (Winter 1975): 173-75. [14448] 

REID, JOSEPH D., JR. Sharecropping in History and Theory. 
Agric. Hist., 49 (Apr. 1975): 426-40. [14449] | 

REINHOLD, MEYER. The Quest for “Useful Knowledge" in 
Eighteenth-Century America. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., 119 
(Apr. 1975): 108-32. [14450] | 

REIST, IRWIN W. William Newton Clarke: Nineteenth- 
Century Evolutionary and Eschatological Immanentism. 
Foundations, 18(Jan.-Mar. 1975): 5-25. 

Das] TR 

RICE, JULIAN C. Orpheus and the Hellish Unity in Light in 
August. Centennial R., 19 (Winter 1975): 380-96. 
[14452] 

RIDGLEY, RONALD. The Gunfighter and the Student 
[Western history]. Soc. Stud., 66 (Mar.-Apr. 1975): 
69-71.[14453] — - 

ROCKLER, MICHAEL J. Another Look at Learning Theory for 
the Social Studies. Soc. Stud., 65 (Dec. 1974): 314-17. 
[14454] is EM 

ROOF, WADE CLARK. Religious Orthodoxy and Minority 
Prejudice: Casual Relationships a Reflection of Localistic 
World View. Am. J. Soctol,, 80 (Nov. 1974): 643-64. 
[14455] . 

RUCHAMES, LOUIS. Mordecai Manuel Noah and Early 
American Zionism. Am. Jewish Hist. Q., 64 (Mar. 
1975): 195-223. [14456] i i 

RUSSELL, C. ALLYN. William Bell Riley: Architect of 
Fundamentalism. Foundations, 18 (Jan.-Mar. 1975): 
26-52. [14457] 

SAMUELSON, PAUL A. The Convergence of the Law School 
and the University. Am. Scholar, 44 (Spring 1975): 
256-71. [14458] 

,SANFORD, JONATHAN. Development Theory and the 
Multilateral Development Banks: An Assessment of the 
Effectiveness of Strategies Used in International 
Development Finance. Am. J. Ec. Soc., 34 (Apr. 1975): 


175-95- [14459] 


Recently Published Articles 


SANTANGELO, GENNARO A. Henry James’s *Maud-Evelyn" 
and the Web of Consciousness. Am. Stud., 2a (Jan. 
1975): 45-54. [14460]. | 

SANZARE, JAMES. Teaching About Africa. Soc. Stud., 65 
(Dec. 1974): 303-06. [14461] 


-SAWYER, G. M. The Urban University: Toward Harmony 


or Hiatus? Educ. Rec., 55 (Fall 1974): 229-36. [14462] 

SCHAEFER, DAVID L. Democratic Statesmanship and 
Morality. Alternative, 8 (Apr. 1975): 15-18. [14463] 

SCHALL, JAMES V. Possibilities and Madness: A Note on the 
Scope of Political Theory. R. Pol., 37 (Apr. 1975): 
161—74. [14464] . | f 

SCHILLER, FRANCIS. The Migraine Tradition. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, 49 (Spring 1975): 1-19. [14465] 

SCHIRMER, D. BOONE. The Philippines Conception and 
Gestation of a Neo-Colony. J. Contemp. Asia, 5 (no. 1, 
1975): 53-69. [14466] . 

SCHLASSBERG, NANCY K. The Right to Be Wrorg Is Gone: 
Women in Academe. Educ. Rec., 55 (Fall 1974): 

257-62. [14467] ; à 

SCHNEIDER, DANIEL J. The Divided Self in the Fiction of 
Henry James. PMLA, go (May 1975): 447-60. [14468] 

SCHORER, C. E. Indian Tales of C. C. Trowbridze: A Story. 
S. Folklore Q., 38 (Sept. 1974): 233-41. [14469] 

SCHRANK, BERNICE. Patterns of Reversal in Absalom, 
Absalom! Dalhousie R., 54 (Winter 1974-75): 648-66. 
[14470] 

SCHWARTZ, ANNA JACOBSON. Monetary Trends in the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 1878-1970: 
mn Findings. J. Ec. Hist., 35 (Mar. 1975): 138-59. 

14471 : 

SCRUGGS, CHARLES. Jean Toomer: Fugitive. Am. Lit., 47 
(Mar. 1975): 84-96. [14472]. 

SHANKMAN, ARNOLD. The Peculiar People and the Jews. 
Am. Jewish Hist. Q., 64 (Mar. 1975): 224-35. [14473] 

SHANNON, MICHAEL C. T he First National Organization for 
Emplcyee-Pharmacists: 1910- 1934. Pharmacy Hist., 

17 (no. 2, 1975): 58-68. [14474] 

SHIENBAUM, KIM EZRA. Ideology vs. Rhetoric in American 
Politics. Midwest Q., 16 (Winter 1975): 150-60. [14475] 

SINGER, BARNETT. The Demise of Humanistic History. 
Colo. Q., 23 (Autumn 1974): 185-202. [14476] ` 

SISKIN, EDGAR E. Chaim Weizmann and James H. Becker: 
The Story of a Friendship. Am. Jewish Arch., 27 (Apr. 
1975): 32-50. [14477] 

SMITH, DANIEL SCOTT, and HINDUS, MICHAEL S. Premarital 
Pregnancy in America 1640-1971: An Overview and 
Interpretation. J. Interdisc. Hist., 5 (Spring 1975): 
537-70. [14478] 2 

SPEAR, LOIS. Negroes in Pre-Civil War History: New 
Myths in the Making. Soc. Stud., 65 (Dec. 1974): 

“310-13. [14479] 

SPECTOR, ROBERT M. Morality and Historical Inevitability. 
Soc. Stud., 65 (Oct. 1974): 193-96. [14480] 

SPENCER, RALPH W. Anna Howard Shaw. Methodist Hist., 
13 (Jan. 1975): 33-51. [14481] 

STARR, PAUL. The Edge of Social Science. Harvard Educ. 
R., 44 (Nov. 1974): 393-415 [14482] 

STEEN, HAROLD K. Grazing and the Environment: A 
History of Forest Service Stock-Reduction Policy. Agric. 
Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 238-42. [14483] 

STEIN, AARON MARC. The Detective Story—How and Why. 
Princeton U. Lib. Chron., 36 (Autumn 1974): 19-46. 
[1448] 

STEN, CHRISTOPHER W. Vere's Use of the "Forms": Means 
and Ends in Billy Budd. Am. Lit., 47 (Mar. 1975): 

37-51. [14485] 

STEPHENS, LESTER D. Proteus at Play with the Past: 
Historical Versus Mythical Thinking. Hist. Teacher, 8 
(May 1975): 410-23. [14486] 

STERNE, RICHARD CLARK. Hawthorne’s Politics in The 
House of the Seven Gables. Can. R. Am. Stud., 6 (Spring 


1975): 74-83. [14487] 


United States 


STIGLITZ, JOSEPH E. The Theory oi “Screening,” 
Education, and the Distribution of Income. Am. Ec. R., 
65 ( June 1975): 283-300. [14488] 

STINCHCOMBE, ARTHUR L. Evaluating Changes in the 
Occupational Distribution and the Occupational System. 
Am. Behavioral Sci., X8 (Jan.-Feb. 1975): 401-31. 
[14489] 

STRONG, DOUGLAS H. Teaching American Environmental 
History. Soc. Stud., 65 (Oct. 1974): 196-200. [14490] 

TANNER, JAMES E. À Possible Source for The Prairie [note]. 
Am. Lit., 47 (Mar. 1975): 102-04. [14491] 

THOMAS, M. WYNN. Strangers in a Strange Land: A Reading 
of “Noon Wine." Am. Lit., 47 (May 1975): 230-46. 
[14492] 

TORBERT, WILLIAM R. Doing Rawls Justice [r. essay]. 
Harvard Educ. R., 44 (Nov. 1974): 459-69. [14493] 

TOWERS, TOM H. The Insomnia of Julian West. Am. Lit., 47 
(Mar. 1975): 52-63. [14494] . . 

TUCKER, ROBERT W. Further Reflections on Oil & Force. 
Commentary, 59 (Mar. 1975): 45-56. [14495] 

VEITH, ILZA. Blinders of the Mind: Historical Reflections 
on Functional Impairment of Vision. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, 48 (Winter 1974): 503-16. [14496] 

VIGIL, RALPH H. Willa Cather and Historical Reality. N.M. 
Hist. R., 5o (Apr. 1975): 123-34. [14497] 

WACHMAN, MARVIN. Needed: An Urban-Grant Approach to 
Higher Education. Educ. Rec., 55 (Fall 1974): 242-47. 
[14498] 

WALDO, DWIGHT. Reflections on Public Morality. 
pon Stud. Q., 4 (Summer and Fall 1974): 43-53. 

14499 

WALLER, ROBERT A. Guidelines for History's Contribution 
to General Education. Soc. Stud., 65 (Nov. 1974): 
259-63. [14500] 

WALLER, ROBERT A. The United States History Survey 
Course: Challenges and Responses. Hist. Teacher, 8 
(Feb. 1975): 199-207. [14501]. 

WALSH, W. H. The Causation of Ideas. Hist. and Theory, 14 
(no. 2, 1975): 186-99. [14502] 

WATSON, CHARLES N., JR. Premature Burial in Arthur 
Gordon Pym and Israel Potter [note]. Am. Lit., 47 (Mar. 
1975): 105-07. [14503] 

WELCH, FINIS. Human Capital Theory: Education, 
Discrimination, and Life Cycles. Am. Ec. R., 65 (May 
1975): 63-73. [14504] . . u 

WENZEL, JOSEPH W. Rhetoric and Anti-Rhetoric in Early 
American Scientific Societies. Q. J. Speech, 60 (Oct. 
1974): 328-36. [14505] 

WEXMAN, VIRGINIA WRIGHT. 'The Transfer from One 
Medium to Another: The Maltese Falcon from Fi iction to 


Film. Lib. Q., 45 (Jan. 1975): 46-55. [14506] 


_ WILLIAMS, DAVID. Peeping T ommo: Typee as Satire. Can. R. 


Am. Stud., 6 (Spring 1975): 36-40 [14507] 

ZAMBRANO, ANA LAURA. The Exodus to America: 
1820-1870. Am. Stud., 20 (Jan. 1975): 101-21. [14508] 
ZEUGNER, JOHN F. Walker Percy and Gabriel Marcel: The 

Castaway and the Wayfarer. Miss. Q., 28 (Winter 


1974-75): 21-53. [14509] 
UNITED STATES: COLONIAL (TO 1763) 


ALLAIN, MATHÉ. L'Immigration Frangaise en Louisiane, 
1718-1721. R. hist. am. fr., 28 (Mar. 1975): 555-654- 
[14510] 
“ARCHER, JOHN. Puritan Town Planning in New Haven. J. 
Soc. Architectural Historians, 34 (May 1975): 140-49. 
[14511] 
Barone de Las Casas: America’s First Champion of 
Human Rights [lib. note]. Princeton U. Lib. Chron., 36 
(Winter 1975): 147-48. [14512] 

BELL, JAMES B. Anglican Quill-Divers in Eighteenth 
Century America. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 44 


(Mar. 1975): 23-45. [14513] 
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BILLINGS, WARREN M. Towards the Rewritting of 
Seventeenth-Century Virginia History [r. art.]. Va. Mag. 
Hist. Biog., 83 (Apr. 1975): 184-89. [14514] 

BLAKE, JOHN B. The Compleat Housewife. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, 49 (Spring 1975): 30-42. [14515] 

BURG, B. R. The Cambridge Platform: A Reassertion of 
Ecclesiastical Authority. Church Hist., 43 (Dec. 1974): 
470-87. [14516] 

CADBURY, HENRY J. [ED.]. Caleb Pusey's Account of 
Pennsylvania. Quaker Hist., 64 (Spring 1975): 37-57. 
[14517] 


' CONRAD, GLENN R. L’ Immigration Alsacienne en Louisiane, 


[738-4759 R. hist. am. fr., 28(Mar. 1975): 565-77. 

1451 

N PIERRE. 1974: 450€ anniversaire de la 
découverte de la côte Atlantique des Etats-Unis par la 
France. Bull. Soc. Hist. Folklorique fr. 14 (Dec. 1974): 
37. [14519] 

DOGGETT, JOELLA. Another Eighteenth-Century Instance of 
Anne Bradstreet’s Continuing Appeal. Essex Inst. Hist. 
Collect., 111 (Apr. 1975): 151-54. [14520] 

EDMUNDS, R. DAVID. Pickawillany: French Military Power 
Versus British Economics. W. Pa. Hist. Mag., 58 (Apr. 
1975): 169-84. [14521] 

EGNAL, MARC. The Economic Development of the Thirteen 
Continental Colonies, 1720-1775. WMQ, 32 (Apr. 

1975): 191-222. [14529] 

ESHLEMAN, MICHAEL K. Diet During Pregnancy in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. J. Hist. Medicine 
Allied Sci., 30 (Jan. 1975): 23-39. [14523] 

FEEST, CHRISTIAN (ed.). Another French Account of 
Virginia Indians by John Lederer. Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 
83 (Apr. 1975): 150-59. [14524] 

FROST, J. WILLIAM. Unlikely Controversialists: Caleb Pusey 
and ‘George Keith. Quaker Hist., 64 (Spring 1975): 

16-36. [14525] 

HABERT, JACQUES. Le voyage de “La Dauphine” en 1524. 
Bull. d Hist. Folklorique fr., 14 (Dec. 1974): 38-40. 
[14526 

HERBST, JURGEN. The New Life of Captain John Smith. 
oi Mag Prot. Epis. Church, 44 (Mar. 1975): 47-68. 

14527 

LORD, ARTHUR C. The Pre-Revolutionary Agriculture of 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. J. Lancaster Co. Hist. 
Soc., 79 (Hilarymas 1975): 23-42. [14528] 

MACLEAR, J. F. New England and the Fifth Monarchy: The 
Quest for the Millennium in Early American 
Puritanism. WM Q, 32 (Apr. 1975): 223-60. [14529] 

MARTIN, ANN. Young Tom Godfrey and His ‘Sextant.’ Am. 
Neptune, 35 (Apr. 1975): 111-17. [14530] 

MAYHEW, DEAN R. The Bagaduce Blunder— Commodore 
Saltonstall and the Penobscot Expedition. Mariner’s 
Mirror, 61 (Feb. 1975): 27-30. [14531] 

ROGERS, GEORGE TRUETT. American Baptist Missionaries 
to Indians of the Northeast in Colonial Times. 
Foundations, 18 (Apr.— June 1975): 153-64. [552] 

SABLE, J. T. Pennsylvania's Blue m A Quaker 
Experiment in the Suppression of Sport and 
Amusements, 1682- 1740. J. Sport Hist., 1 (Fall 1974): 
107-21. [14533] 

SCHEICK, WILLIAM J. The Grand Design: Jonathan 
Edwards’ History of the Work of Redemption. 
Eighteenth Cent. Stud., 8 (Spring 1975): 300-14. 

[14534] . : 

SIMMONS, MARC. Spanish Attempts to Open a New Mexico- 
Sonora Road. Ariz. W., 17 (Spring 1975): 5-20. 

[14535] 

STANNARD, DAVIDE. Death and the Puritan Child. Am. Q., 
26 (Dec. 1974): 456-76. [14536] 

STEIN, STEPHEN J. Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards 
on the Number of the Beast: Eighteenth-Century 
Speculation about the Antichrist. Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., 


84 (Oct. E 293-315. [14537] 
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STOEVER, WILLIAM K. 8. Nature, Grace and John Cotton: 
The Theological Dimension in the New England 
Antinomian Controversy. Church Hist., 44 (Mar. 1975): 
22-33. [14538] . 

TOURTELLOT, ARTHUR BERNON. Early Reading of Benjamin 
Franklin. Harvard Lib. Bull., 23 (Jan. 1975): 5-41. 
[14539] | 

VACHON, ANDRÉ. La Guerre Iroquoise et ses Conséquences. 
Cah. des Dix, (no. 38, 1973): 157-64. [14540] 

VANN, RICHARD T. Quaker Family Life [r. art.]. J. Interdise 

_ Hist, 5 (Spring 1975): 739-49. [14541] 

UNITED STATES: 
REVOLUTION AND CONFEDERATION (1763-89) 


BELL, JAMES B. Anglican Quill-Divers in Eighteenth 
Century America. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 44 
(Mar. 1975): 23-45. [14542] : 

BOYD, JULIAN P. Jefferson's Expression of the American 
Mind. Va. Q. R., 50 (Autumn 1974): 538-62. [14543] 

CLARK, THOMAS. Rhetorical Image-Making: A Case Study 
ofthe Thomas Paine-William Smith Propaganda 
Debates. S, Speech Communication J., 40 (Spring 1975): 
248-61. [145441 _ . 

CULLEN, JOSEPH P. Saratoga. Am. Hist. Illus., 10 (Apr. 
1975): 3-44-[14545] — | 

EGNAL, MARC. The Economic Development ofthe Thirteen 

` Continental Colonies, 1720-1775. WMQ, 32 (Apr. 
1975): 191-222. [14546] : | 

EGNAL, MARC. The Changing Structure of Philadelphia’s 
Trade with the British West Indies, 1750-1775. Pa. 
Mag. Hist, Biog., 99 (Apr. 1975): 156-79. [14547] 

FARLEY, M. FOSTER. The ‘Old Wagoner’ and the ‘Green 
Dragoon' [Battle of Cowpens, 1781]. Hist. Today, 25 
(Mar. 1975): 190-95. [14548] — of 

GUGGISBERG, HANS R. Die amerikanische Revolution in der 
neueren und neuesten amerikan-ischen | 
Geschichtsschreibung. Schweizer Monatsh Montsh., 54 
(July 1974): 257-72. [14549] 

HAYNES, ROBERT V. James Willing and the Planters of 
Natchez: The American Revolution Comes to the. 
Southwest. J. Miss. Hist., 37 (Feb. 1975): 1-40. [14550] 

HEFFER, JEAN, and KASPI, ANDRÉ. Autour dela Révolution 
Américaine, An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 30 (Jan.-Feb. 1975): 
219-25. [14551] : ar 

HOLMES, JACK D. L. Juan de la Villebeuvre: Spain's 
Commandant of Natchez during the American 
Revolution. J. Miss. Hist., 37 (Feb. 1975): 97-129. 
[14552] 

JARVIS, KATHERINE SCHALL. Royall Tyler’s Lyrics for May 
Day in Town. Harvard Lib. Bull., 23 (Apr. 1975): 
186-98. [14553] NA 

MARSTON, JERRILYN GREENE. The Abdication of George III. 
New Eng. Hist. Geneal. Regist., 129 (Apr. 1975): 
133-49. [14554] 

MCCOLLEY, ROBERT. Some New Books on the American 
Revolution: A Review Essay. J. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 68 
(Apr. 1975): 159-73. [14555] 

MORGAN, ROBERT J. T he Loyalists of Cape Breton. 
Dalhousie R., 55 (Spring 1975): 5-22. [14556] 

MOUSER, SYLVAN L. France and the American Revolution. 
Inda. Hist. Bull., 51 (Oct. 1974): 133-35. [14557] 

PRELINGER, CATHERINE M. Benjamin Franklin and the 
American Prisoners of War in England during the 
American Revolution. WM Q, 32 (Apr. 1975): 261-94. 
[14558] 

SCHUTZ, JOHN A. Those Who Became Tories: Town 

. Loyalty and Revolution in New England. New Eng. 
Hist. Geneal. Regist., 129 (Apr. 1975): 94-105. 

[14559] : . "S 

SHAEFFER, JOHN N. À Comparison of the First Constitutions 
of Vermont and Pennsylvania. Vt. Hist., 43 (Winter 


1975): 33-43. [14560] 


Recently Published Articles 


SHY, JOHN W. The American Revolution Today. Harmon 
Memorial Lecture in Military History, (U.S. Air Force 
Academy, 1975), 17 (Oct. 1974): 1-17. [14561] 

TEETER, DWIGHT L., JR. John Dunlap: The Political 
Economy of a Printer's Success. Journalism Q., 52 


(Spring 1975): 3-8; 55. [14562] 
UNITED STATES: EARLY NATIONAL PERIOD 
TO THE ERA OF JACKSON (1789-1828) 


ANDERSON, JON T. Royall Tyler’s Reaction to Slavery and 
the South. Vi. Hist., 42 (Fall 1974): 296-310. [14563] 

APPLEMAN, ROY E. Joseph and Reubin Field: Kentucky 
Frontiersmen of the Lewis and Clark Expedition and 
their Father, Abraham. Filson Club Hist. Q., 49 (Jan. 
1975): 5-36. [14564] —— 

BOWMAN, CHARLES H., JR. Vicent Pazos, Agent for the 
Amelia Island Filibusters, 1818. Fla. Hist. Q., 53 (Apr. 
1975): 428-42. [14565] . . i 

BROOKS, GEORGE E., JR. The Providence African Society’s 
Sierra Leone Emigration Scheme, 1794-1795: Prologue 
to the African Colonization Movement. Int. J. Afric. 
Hist. Stud., 7 (no. 2, 1974): 183-202. [14566] 

CAMPBELL, HARRY J. The Congressional Debate over the 
Seaman’s Sickness and Disability Act of 1789: The 
Origins of the Continuing Debate on the Socialization of 
American Medicine. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 48 (Fall 
1974): 423-26. [14567] . : 

CRESS, LARRY D. The Jonathan Robbins Incident: 
Extradition and the Separation of Powers in the Adams 
Administration. Essex Inst. Hist. Collect., 111 (Apr. 
1975): 99-121. [14568] 

DAIKER, VIRGINIA. The Capitol of Jefferson and Latrobe. 
Q. J. Lib. Cong., 32 (Jan. 1975): 25-32. [14569] 

DEARMONT, NELSON S. Federalist Attitudes Toward 
Governmental Secrecy in the Age of Jefferson. Historian, 
37 (Feb. 1975): 222-40. [14570] 

NETTELS, CURTIS P. Alexander Hamilton and the 
Presidency. Presidential Stud. Q., 4 (Summer and Fall 
1974): 23-25. [145711 — 

REID, $. W. Brockden Brown in England: Notes on Henry 
Colburn's 1822 Editions ofhis Novels. Early Am. Lit., 9 
(Fall 1974): 188-95. [14572] - : 

SCHERR, ARTHUR. The Significance of Thomas Pinckney’s 
Candidacy in the Election of 1796. $.C. Hist. Mag., 76 
(Apr. 1975): 51-59. [14573] | 

SLOAT, CAROLINE. The Dover Manufacturing Company 
and the Integration of English and American Calico 
Printing Techniques, 1825-29. Winterthur Portfolio, 10 
(1975): 51-68. [14574] _ . 

STEFFEN, JEROME O. William Clark: A Reappraisal. Mont. 
Mag. W. Hist., 25 (Spring 1975): 52-61. [14575] 

STODDARD, ROGER E. A Catalogue of the Dramatic Imprints 
of David and Thomas Longworth: 1802-1821. Proc. 
Am. Antiq. Soc., 84 (Oct. 1974): 317-98. [14576] 

YOUNG, TOMMY R., 11. The United States Army and the 
Institution of Slavery in Louisiana: 1803-1815. La. 
Stud., 13 (Fall 1974): 201-22. [14577] 


UNITED STATES: THE ERA OF JACKSON, 
EXPANSION, AND SECTIONALISM (1828-61) 


AMBACHER, BRUCE. George M. Dallas and the Bank War. 
Pa. Hist., 42 (Apr. 1975): 117-35. [14578] 

ARNTSON, PAUL, and SMITH, CRAIG R. The Seventh of 
March Address: A Mediating Influence. S. Speech 
Communication J., 40 (Spring 1975): 288-301. [14579] 

BATEMAN, FRED, and WEISS, THOMAS. Comparative 
Regional Development in Antebellum Manufacturing. J. 
Ec. Hist., 35 (Mar. 1975): 182-208. [14580] 

BREWER, PAUL W. Voluntarism on Trial: St. Louis? 
Response to the Cholera Epidemic of 1849. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, 49 (Spring 1975): 102-22. [14581] 


7 United States 


BROOKS, GEORGE E., and TALBOT, FRANCES K. The 
Providence Exploring and Trading Company’s 
Expedition to the Niger River in 1832-1833. Am. 
Neptune, 35 (Apr. 1975): 77-96. [14582] Dp 

BUECHLER, JOHN. John Godfrey Saxe: A Poet as Politician, 
1859. Vt. Hist., 43 (Winter 1975): 44-58. [14583] 

CASSEDY, JAMES H. The Roots of American Sanitary Reform 
1843-47: Seven Letters from John H. Griscom to 
Lemuel Shattuck. J. Hist. Medicine Allied Sci., 30 (Apr. 
1975): 136-47. [14584] . | 

COPSON-NIEGKO, MARIA J. E. Orthography arid the Polish 
Emigrants from Trieste: 1834-1335. Polish Am. Stud., 
31 (Autumn 1974): 20-29. [14585] 

DUBLIN, THOMAS. Women, Work, and Protest in the Early 
Lowell Mills: “The Oppressing Hand of Avarice Would 
Pn Us.” Labor Hist., 16 (Apr. 1975): 99-116. 
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BR PATSY A. A Dynamic Theory of Mountain 
Building: Henry Darwin Rogers, 1842. ISIS, 66 (Mar. 
1975): 26-37. [14587] : : 

GURALNICK, STANLEY M. Sources of Misconception on the 
Role of Science in the Nineteenth-Century American 
College. ISIS, 65 (Sept. 1974): 352-66. [14588] 

HAMMOND, JOHN L. Revival Religion and Anti-Slavery 
Politics. Am. Sociol. R., 39 (Apr. 1975): 175-85. 
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HERBST, LAWRENCE 8. Interregional Commodity Trade 
from the North to the South and American Economic 
Development in the Antebellum Period [summary of 
doctoral dissertation]. J. Ec. Hist, 35 (Mar. 1975): 
264-70. [14590] mE 

HOLTZ, MILTON E. Agricultural Administration Under the 
Patent Office, 1836-1862. S.D. Hist., 5 (Spring 1975): 
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JONES, HOWARD. The Peculiar Institution and National 
Honor: The Case of the Creole Slave Revolt. Civil War 
Hist., 21 (Mar. 1975): 28-50. [14592] 

KASSON, JOY s. The Voyage of Life: Thomas Cole and 
Romantic Disillusionment. Am. Q., 27 (Mar. 1975): 
42-56. [14593] 

LANTZ, HERMAN R.; KEYES, JANE; and SCHULTZ, MORTEN. 
The American Family in the Preindustrial Period: 
From Base Lines in History to Change. Am. Sociol. R., 
40 (Feb. 1975): 21-36. [14594] 

“LEFF, MICHAEL C., and MOHRMANN, GERALD P. Lincoln at 
Cooper Union: A Rhetorical Analysis ofthe Text. Q. J. 
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LERSKI, GEORGE J. Polish Exiles in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century America. Polish Am. Stud., 31(Autumn 1974): 
30-42. [14596] LL 

MACKEY, PHILIP ENGLISH. Edward Livingston and the 
Origins of the Movement to Abolish Capital Punishment 
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14597 

MEER RICHARD E. (ed.). The Denver Diary: Overland to 

paingia in 1850. Ariz. W., 17 (Spring 1975): 35-62. 
14598 

MINER, H. CRAIG. Stereotyping and the Pacific Railway 
Issue, 1845-65. Can. R. Am. Stud., 6 (Spring 1975): 
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MOORHEAD, JAMES H. Joseph Addison Alexander: Common 
Sense, Romanticism and Biblical Criticism at Princeton. 
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[14600] 

NELSON, ANNA KASTEN. Secret Agents and Security Leaks: 
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World”: The Abolitionists and Spontaneity. Can. R. 
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PRENTIS, ELISE LINN. A Retrospect of “Western” Travel: 
1834-1836 [Harriet Martineau]. Courier (Syracuse), 
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Supply Under the Gold Standard Regime: U.S. 
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Plains Indians. /. Hist. Medicine Allied Sci., 30 (Apr. 
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[14674] 
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COONEY, STEPHEN. Political Demand Channels in the 
Process of American and British Imperial Expansion, 
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EAST, DENNIS. Union Labels and Boycotts: Cooperation of 
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Renaissance in the Decorative Arts. Winterthur 
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FORD, TROWBRIDGE H. The Political Crusade Against 
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Louis, 1870-1879. Mo. Hist. R., 69 (Apr. 1975): 
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[14696] i 
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PITTERMAN, MARVIN, and SCHIAVO, BARTHOLOMEW. 
Hakham Raphael Haim Issac Carigal: Shaliah of 
Hebron and Rabbi of Newport, 5533 (1773). R.I. Jewish 
Hist. Notes, 6 (Nov. 1974): 587-603. [15051] ' 

QUINAN, JACK. Daniel Raynerd, Stucco Worker. Old-Time 
New Eng., 65 (Winter-Spring 1975): 1-21. [15052] 

RAYMOND, ALLAN R. Benning Wentworth’s Claims in the 
New Hampshire-New York Border Controversy: A Case 
of Twenty-Twenty Hindsight? Vt. Hist., 43 (Winter 
1975): 20-32. [15053] — 

ROSEN, BENTON H. King David's Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
No.1 of Newport, Rhode Island. R.I. Jewish Hist. Notes, 
6 (Nov. 1974): 578-86. [15054] 

SANSOUCY, DEBRA P. Prohibition and its Effect on Western 
Massachusetts, 1919-1920. Hist. J. W. Mass., 4 (Spring 
1975): 27-39. [15055] | 

SCHUTZ, JOHN A. Those Who Became Tories: Town 
Loyalty and Revolution in New England. New Eng. 
Hist. Geneal. Regist., 129 (Apr. 1975): 94-105. [15056] 

SCHWARTZ, HILLEL. Adolescence and Revivals in Ante- 
Bellum Boston. J. Relig. Hist., 8 (Dec. 1974): 144-58. 
[15057] P . . 

SILVIA, PHILIP T., JR. The Position of Workers in a Textile 
Community: Fall River in the Early 1880s. Labor Hist., 
16 (Spring 1975): 230-48. [15058] . 

SOULE, WILLIAM H. The Green Mountain Boy: An 
Attempted Trans-Atlantic Flight from Vermont to 
rena 1932. Vt. Hist., 42 (Fall 1974): 311-17. 
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EARN ARB: DAVID E. Death and the Puritan Child. Am. Q., 
26 (Dec. 1974): 456-76. [15060] 

STERN, MADELEINE B. A Letter from New Haven— 1840. 
Yale U. Lib. Gaz., 49 (Jan. 1975): 288-92. [15061] 

STERN, SHELDON M. 'T he Evolution of a Reactionary: Louis 
Arthur Coolidge, 1900-1925. Mid-America, 57 (Apr. 
1975): 89-105. [15062] 

STOEVER, WILLIAM K. B. Nature, Grace and John Cotton: 
The Theological Dimension in the New England 
Antinomian Controversy. Church Hist., 44 (Mar. 1975): 
22-33. [15063] | 

SWEET, DOUGLAS H. New Hampshire on the Road to 
Revolution: Fort William and Mary, A Decisive Step. 
Hist. N.H., 29 (Winter 1974): 229-60. 

[15064] 
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TOLLES, BRYANT FRANKLIN, JR. Early Medical School 
Architecture in Northern New England. Vt. Hist., 42 
(Fall 1974): 257-77. [15065] 

WARD, GERALD W. R. The Gardner-Pingree House. Essex 
Inst. Hist. Collect., 111 (Apr. 1975): 81-98. [15066] 

WATERMAN, KATHARINE U. (transcriber). The Rhode Island 
Census of 1782. New Eng. Hist. Geneal. Regist., 129 
(Jan. 1973): 53-67. [15067] : 

WOOD, VIRGINIA STEELE (ed.). From Bennington to New 
York City in 1796: The Journal of Anthony Haswell 
Vt. Hist., 42 (Fall 1974): 287-95. [15068] 


UNITED STATES: 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


ARBUCKLE, ROBERT C. John Nicholson and the Attempt to 
Promote Pennsylvania Industry in the 1790s. Pa. Hist. 
42 (Apr. 1975): 99-114, [15069] 

ATWATER, EDWARD C. Hulbert Harrington Warner and the 
Perfect Pitch: Sold Hope; Made Millions. N. Y. Hist., 56 
(Apr. 1975): 154-90. [15070] ; 

BALL, DUANE E. The Process of Settlement in Eighteenth- 
Century Chester County, Pennsylvania: A Social and 
Economic History [summary of doctoral dissertation]. J. 
Ec. Hist., 35 (Mar. 1975): 253-55. [15071] 

BARNES, JOSEPH w. The Annexation of Charlotte. 
Rochester Hist., 37 (Jan. 1975): 1-28.[15072] 

BOORSE, HENRY A. Barralet’s "The Dunlap House, 1807," 
and its Associations. Pa. Mag. Hist. Biog., 99 (Apr. 
1975): 131-55. [15073] i 

BOWDEN, MARY WEATHERSPOON. Knickerbocker’s History 
and the “Enlightened” Men of New York City. Am. Lit., 
47 (May 1975): 159-72. [15074] 

BRADLEY, A. DAY. Brigadier General Edward E. Wood. /. 
hoa Co. Hist. Soc., 79 (Hilarymas 1975): 1-5. 

1507 

apace, HENRY J. [ED.]. Caleb Pusey’s Account of 

ie and uaker Hist., 64 (Spring 1975): 37-57. 
1507 

Euer JAY £. A Monument of Trade: A. T. Stewart and 
the Rise ofthe Millionaire’s Mansion in New York. 
Winterthur Portfolio, 10 (1975): 165-228. [15077] 

CHALMERS, LEONARD. Fiorello La Guardia, Paterfamilias at 
City Hall: An Appraisal. N. Y. Hist., 56 (Apr. 1975): 
210-25. [15078] 

DRESSNER, RICHARD B., and ALTSCHULER, GLENN C. 
Sentiment and Statistics in the Progressive Era: The 
Debate on Capital Punishment in New York. N.Y. Hist., 
56 (Apr. 1975): 191—209. [15079] 

EDMUNDS, R. DAVID. Pickawillany: French Military Power 
Versus British Economics. W. Pc. Hist. Mag., 58 (Apr. 
1975): 169-84. [15080] 

EGNAL, MARC. The Changing Structure of Philadelphia's 
Trade with the British West Indies, 1750-1775. Pa. 

Mag. Hist. Biog., 99 (Apr. 1975): 156-79. [15081] 

ELLIS, DAVID MALDWYN. Rise of the Empire State, 
1790-1820. N.Y. Hist., 56 (Jan. 1975): 5-27. [15082] 

FORREY, ROBERT. Charles Tyson Yerkes: Philadelphia- 
born Robber Baron. Pa. Mag. Hist. Biog., 99 (Apr. 
1975): 226-41. [15083] ——— - 

GARRETT, CLARKE. The Spiritual Odyssey of Jacob Duché. 
Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., 119 (Apr. 1075): 143-55. [15084] 

GERRITY, FRANK. The Masons, the Antimasons, and the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, 1834-1836. Pa. Mag. Hist. 
Biog., 99 (Apr. 1975): 180-206. [15085] 

GORDON, MICHAEL A. The Labor Boycott in New York City, 
1880-1886. Labor Hist., 16 (Spring 1975): 184-229. 
[15086] 

GRANT, H, ROGER (ed.). “Bob” Hunting’s Great Show”: 
The Diary of a Pennsylvania Cires [nones and doc.]. W. 
Pa. Hist. Mag., 58 (Jan. 1975): 95-108. [15087] 

GREENBERG, DOUGLAS. Patterns of Criminal Prosecution in 
Eighteenth-Century New York. N. Y. Hist., 56 (Apr. 
1975): 132-53. [15088] 
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GRIFFITH, JEANIS. The North Country. Yesteryears, 18 
(Spring 1975): 104~07. [15089] 

JUDD, BARBARA. Edward M. Bigelow: Creator of 
Pittsburgh’s Arcadian Parks. W. Pa. Hist. Mag., 58 
(Jan. 1975): 53-68. [15090] 

KANAREK, HAROLD K. [he Pennsylvania Anthracite Strike 
ui FAT Pa. Mag. Hist. Biog., 99 (Apr. 1975): 207-25. 

15091 ` 

LA POTIN, ARMAND. Minisink Grant: Partnerships, Patents, 
and Processing Fees in Eighteenth Century New York. 
N.Y. Hist., 56 (Jan. 1975): 28-50. [15092] 

LEY, DAVID, and CYBRIWSKY, ROMAN. Urban Graffiti as 
Territorial Markers. An. Assoc. Am. Geographers, 64 
(Dec. 1974): 491-505. [15093] 

LINDSTROM, DIANE L. Demand, Markets, and Eastern 
Economic Development: Philadelphia, 1815-1840 
[summary ofdoctoral dissertation], J. Ec. Hist., 35 (Mar. 
1975): 271-73. [15094] . | 

LORD, ARTHUR C. The Pre-Revolutionary Agriculture of 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. /. Lancaster Co. Hist. 
Soc., 79 (Hilarymas 1975): 23-42. [15095] 

MCGINLEY, DANIEL J., and RAFFERTY, BERNARD F. The 
Principal and the Teachers' Strike. Urban Educ., 10 
(Apr. 1975): 49-53. [15096] ] 

MCKELVEY, BLAKE. ““Canaltown”’: A Focus of Historical 
Traditions. Rochester Hist., 37 (Apr. 1975): 1-24. 
[15097] of 

MONTILLA, ROBERT. The Building of the LaFayette 
Theatre. Theatre Survey, 15 (Nov. 1974): 105-29. 
[15098] 

MOORE, WILLIAM B., and DAVIES, STEPHEN C. Rosa is an 
Angel Now: Epitaphs from Crawford County, 
ese iaa W. Pa. Hist. Mag., 58 (Jan. 1975): 1-52. 

15099 

SUR JERONE: Matthew Livingston Davis and the 
Political Legacy of Aaron Burr. N.- Y. Hist. Soc. Q., 59 
(Apr. 1975): 123-48. [15100] 

PEARSON, ANDREW. The North Country. Yesteryears, 18 
(Winter 1974): 63-65. [15101] 

PROCKO, BOHDAN P. The Establishment of the Ruthenian 
Church in the United States, 1884-1907. Pa. Hist., 42 
(Apr. 1975): 136-54. [15102] 

SABLE, J. T. Pennsylvania's Blue Laws: A Quaker 
Experiment in the Suppression of Sport and 
Amusements, 1682-1740. J. Sport Hist., 1 (Fall 1974): 
107-21. [15103] 

SPRENG, FRANCIS. The Birth of the Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchange. W. Pa. Hist. Mag., 58 (Jan. 1975): 69-80. 
[15104] 

STOTZ, CHARLES MORSE. The Reconstruction of Fort 
Ligonier: The Anatomy of a Frontier Fort. Bull. Assoc. 
Preservation Technol., 6 (no. 4, 1974): 2-103. 

[15105] 

a DONALD J. The Thomas Wagon Company of 
Litiz: Pioneer Motor Truck Manufacturer in Lancaster 
County. J. Lancaster Co. Hist. Soc., 79 (Hilarymas 


1975): 15-22. [15106] 


'SYRETT, JOHN. Roosevelt vs. Farley: The New York 


Gubernatorial Election of 1942. N. Y. Hist., 56 (Jan. 
1975): 51-81. [15107] 

TRIMBLE, WILLIAM F. From Sail to Steam: Shipbuilding in 
the Pittsburgh Area, 1790- 1865. W. Pa. Hist. Mag., 58 
(Apr. 1975): 147-67. [15108] 

TRIPP, WENDELL. Recent Publications. N. Y. Hist., 56 (Jan. 
1975): 114-26. [15109] D 

WARD, JAMES A. Power and Accountability on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 1846-1878. Bus. Hist. R., 49 
(Spring 1975): 37-59. [15110] 

WOOD, DIANA M. A Case Study in Local Control of Schools: 
Pittsburgh, 1900-1906. Urban Educ., 10 (Apr. 1975): 
7-26. [15111] | 

YEAGER, EDNA HOWELL. Long Island Prepares for War. 
Long Island Forum, 38 (Apr. 1975): 76-78. [15112] 
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APPLEMAN, ROY E. Joseph and Reubin Field: Kentucky 
Frontiersmen ofthe Lewis and Clark Expedition and 
their Father, Abraham. Filson Club Hist. Q., 49 (Jan. 
1975): 5-36. [15113] Lum 

BARTON, TOM K. John Taylor of Caroline: Republicanism 
in the Kentucky Constitution of 1792. Regist. Ky. Hist. 
Soc., 73 (Apr. 1975): 105-21. [15114] 

BENTLEY, JAMES R. (ed.). Letters of Thomas Perkins to Gen. 
Joseph Palmer, Lincoln County, Kentucky, 1785. Filson 
Club Hist. Q., 49 (Apr. 1975): 141-51. [15115] 

BILLINGS, WARREN M. Towards the Rewritting of 
Seventeenth-Century Virginia History [r. art.]. Va. Mag. 
Hist. Biog., 83 (Apr. 1975): 184-89. [15116] 

BISHKO, LUCRETIA RAMSEY. Lafayette and the Maryland 
Agricultural Society: 1824-1832. Md. Hist. Mag., 70 
(Spring 1975): 45-67. [15117] 

BLASSINGAME, JOHN W. Black Majority: An Essay Review. 
Ga. Hist. Q., 59 (Spring 1975): 67-71. [15118] 

BOLING, T. EDWIN. Social Factors in Church Extension: 
Southern Baptists in the North. Foundations, 18 
(Apr.- June 1975): 146-52. [15119] 

BOWMAN, CHARLES H., JR. Vicent Pazos, Agent for the 
Amelia Island Filibusters, 1818. Fla. Hıst. Q., 53 (Apr. 
1975): 428-42. [15120] | 

BRADFORD, RICHARD H. Religion and Politics: Alfred E. 
Smith and the Election of 1928 in West Virginia. W. Va. 
Hist., 36 (Apr. 1975): 213-21. [15121] 

BRESLAW, ELAINE G. Wit, Whimsy, and Politics: The Uses 
of Satire by the Tuesday Club of Annapolis, 1744to 1756 
[note]. WMQ, 32 (Apr. 1975): 295-306. [15122] 

BRUMGARDT, JOHN R. Alexander H. Stephens and the State 
Convention Movement in Georgia: A Reappraisal. Ga. 
Hist. Q., 59 (Spring 1975): 38-49. [15123] 

BUSH, ROBERT D., and TOUCHSTONE, BLAKE. A Survey of 
Manuscript Holdings in the Historic New Orleans 
er [note]. La. Hist., 16 (Winter 1975): 89-96. 

15124 . 

SAOU: DANIEL. Call to Quarters: A Review Essay [of 

[e Kidd Roll]. Agric. Hist., 49 (Apr. 1975): 448-54. 
1512 

ME DAVID, and FEAGIN, JOE R. Black Politics in the 
South: A Descriptive Analysis. /. Pol., 37 (Feb. 1975): 
129-62. [15126] 

CAMPBELL, REX R.; JOHNSON, DANIEL M.; and STRANGLER, 
GARY. Return Migration of Black People to the South. 
Rural Sociol., 39 (Winter 1974): 514-28. [15127] 

CLEMENS, PAULG. E. From Tobacco to Grain: Economic 
Development on Maryland's Eastern Shore, 1660-1750 
[summary of doctoral dissertation]. J. Ec. Hist., 35 (Mar. 
1975): 256-59. [15128] a 

COKER, WILLIAM L. The United States Senate Investigation 
of the Mississippi Election of 1875. J. Miss. Hist., 37 
(May 1975): 143-63. [15129] A 

COKER, WILLIAM S. Ralph Humphreys: Patriarch of the 
Mississippi Humphreyses. J. Miss. Hist., 37 (Feb. 
1975): 67-85. [15130] . 

COLBURN, DAVID R., and SCHIER, RICHARD K. Florida 
Gubernatorial Politics: The Fuller Warren Years. Fla. 
Hist. Q., 53 (Apr. 1975): 389-408. [15131] 

COOPER, WILLIAM J., JR. The Cotton Crisis in the 
Antebellum South: Another Look. Agric. Hist., 49 (Apr. 
1975): 381-91. [15132] P : 

COX, RICHARD J. Notes on Maryland Historical Society 
Manuscript Collections: Some Personal Letters of 
Frederick Calvert, Last Lord Baltimore. Md. Hist. 
Mag., 70 (Spring 1975): 98-103. [15133] 

. DANIEL, W. HARRISON. T he Genesis of Richmond College, 
1843-1860. Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 83 (Apr. 1975): 
131-49. [15134]. : 

Death and Burial in the Mountains: The Preparation and 
Burial of the Dead. Appalachian Heritage, 2 (Winter 


1974): 57-63. [15135] 


Recently Published Articles 


DENNIS, FRANK ALLEN (compil.). A Bibliography of Theses 
and Dissertations Relating to Mississippi, 1974. J. Miss. 
Hist., 37 (May 1975): 209-15. [15136] 

DEW, LEE A. The Owensboro Cattle Cases: A Study in 
Commerce Regulation. Filson Club Hist. Q., 49 (Apr. 
1975): 195-203. [15137] . 

DIKERSON, LYNN C., II. T he Baptist of the Cumberland 
Mountains. Appalachian Heritage, 3 (Spring 1975): 
60-67. [15138] 

DONALD, DAVID HERBERT. Promised Land or Paradise 
Lost: TheSouth Beheld. Ga. R., 29 (Spring 1975): 
184-87. [15139] 

DURDEN, ROBERT F. James B. Duke and the Launching of 
ae a S. Atl. Q., 74 (Spring 1975): 143-63. 

15140 

BUBEN, ROBERT F. The Origins ofthe Duke Endowment 
and the Launching of Duke University. N.C. Hist. R., 52 
(Apr. 1975): 130-46. [15141] 

ELTZRITH, RICHARD T. (compil.). Accessions Registry, 
1974: Georgia Depositories, Primary Source Collections. 

a. Hist. Q., 59 (Spring 1975): 50-64. [15142] 

ENGERMAN, STANLEY L. A Reconsideration of Southern 
Economic Growth, 1770-1860. Agric. Hist., 49 (Apr. 
1975): 343-61. [15143] 

EVERMAN, H. E. Early Educational Channels of Bourbon 
Bun: Regist. Ky. Hist. Soc., 73 (Apr. 1975): 136-49. 

15144 

FEEST, CHRISTIAN (ed.). Another French Account of 
Virginia Indians by John Lederer. Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 
83 (Apr. 1975): 150-59. [15145] m 

FLEMING, BERRY (compil.). Autobiography of a City in 
Arms: Augusta, Georgia, 1861-1865. Richmond Co. 
Hist., 7 (Winter 1975): 7-90. [15146 

FLUSCHE, MICHAEL. Antislavery and Spiritualism: Myrtilla 
Miner and Her School. N.-Y. Hist. Soc. Q., 59 (Apr. 
1975): 149-72. [15147] 

FOSTER, GAINES M. Mirage in the Sahara of the Bozart: The 
Library of Southern Literature. Miss. Q., 28 (Winter 
1974-75): 3-19. [15148] 

FRECH, LAURA P. The Republicanism of Henry Laurens, 
S.C. Hist. Mag., 76 (Apr. 1975): 68-79. [15149] 

GENOVESE, EUGENE D. Yeomen Farmers in a Slaveholders’ 
er Agric. Hist., 49 (Apr. 1975): 331-42. 

15150) 

GIFFORD, JAMES M. Emily Tubman and the African 
Colonization Movement in Georgia. Ga. Hist. Q., 59 
(Spring 1975): 10-24. [15151] 

GOUDEAU, JOHN, and GOUDEAU, LORETTA. A Nineteenth 
Century Louisiana Library: The LaRue Library. J. Lib. 
Hist., 10 (Apr. 1975): 162-68. [15152] 

GRASMICK, HAROLD. Rural Culture and the Wallace 
Movement in the South. Rural Sociol., 39 (Winter 
1974): 454-70. [15153] _ m 

GREEN, JOE L. The Educational Significance of Huey P. 
Long. La. Stud., 13 (Fall 1974): 263-77. [15154] 

GREENLEAF, RICHARD E. The Inquisition in Spanish 
Louisiana, 1762-1800. N.M. Hist. R., 50 (Jan. 1975): 
45-72. [15155] 7 

HALL, KERMIT L. West H. Humphreys and the Crisis of the 
Union. Tenn. Hist. Q., 28 (Spring 1975): 48-69. 

15156 

B" HERMAN. The United Confederate Veterans in 
Louisiana. La. Hist., 16 (Winter 1975): 5-37. [15157] 

HAYNES, ROBERT V. James Willing and the Planters of 
Natchez: The American Revolution Comes to the 
Southwest. J. Miss. Hist., 37 (Feb. 1975): 1-40. [15158] 

HEMMINGS, E. THOMAS, and KOHLER, TIMOTHY A. The Lake 
Kanapaha Sitein North Central Florida. Bureau Hist. 
Sites and Properties (Fla. Arch.). (no. 4, 1974): 45-64. 
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MEM D. L. Juan dela Villebeuvre: Spain s 
Commandant of Natchez during the American 
Revolution. J. Miss.-Hist., 37 (Feb. 1975): 97-129. 
[15160] 
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HOLMES, JACK D. L. Anne White Hutchins—Anthony’s 
Better Half? J. Miss. Hist., 37 (May 1975): 203-08. 
[15161] 

donee WILLIAM F. The Demise of the Colored Farmers 
Alliance. J. S. Hist., 61 (May 1975): 187-200. [15162] 

JONES, H. G. North Carolina Bibliography, 1973-1974. 
N.C. Hist. R., 52 (Apr. 1975): 171-89. [15163] 

JORDAN, DAVID w. John Coode, Perennial Rebel. Md. Hist. 
Mag., 70 (Spring 1975): 1-28. [15164] 

KANE, STEVEN M. Ritual Possession in a Southern 
Appalachian Religious Sect. J. Am. Folklore, 87 
(Oct.-Dec. 1974): 293-302. [15155] 

KENNETT, LEE. The Camp Wadsworth Affair. S. Atl. Q., 74 : 
(Spring 1975): 197-211. [15166] 

KOZISEK, JEFFREY L. (compil.). Manuscript Acquisitions of 
the Department of Archives and History, 1974. J. Miss. 
Hist., 37 (May 1975): 217-19. [15167] 

LANDRY, DAVID M. À Socio-Economic View of Politics in 
Mississippi. Southern Q., 13 (Apr. 1975): 217-28. 
[15168] 

LEUPOLD, ROBERT J. The Kentucky WPA: Relief and 
Politics, May-November 1935. Filson Club Hist. Q., 49 
(Apr. 1975): 152-68. [rs169] | 

MARSZALEK, JOHN F., JR. (ed.). The Charleston Fire of 1861 
as Described in the Emma E. Holmes Diary. S.C. Hist. 
Mag., 76 (Apr. 1975): 60-67. [15170] 

MARTIN, RICHARD A. The New York Times Views Civil 
ha ee Fla. Hist. Q.. 53 (Apr. 1975): 409-27. 

15171 

NEAR, ALBERT. The Origin and Development ofthe 
SBC Cooperative Program. Baptist Hist. Heron , 10 
(Apr. 1975): 69-78. [15172] 

MCDONALD, FORREST, and MCWHINEY, GRADY. The 
Antebellum Southern Herdsman: A Reinterpretation. J. 
S. Hist., 61 (May 1975): 147-66. [15173] 

MILANICH, JERALD T. Life in a gth Century Indian Household: 
A Weeden Island Fall-Winter Site on the Upper 
Apalachicola River, Florida. Bureau Hist. Sites and 
Properties (Fla. Arch.). (no. 4, 1974): 1-44. [15174] 

MITTLEBEELER, EMMET V. The Decline of Imprisonment for 
Debt in Kentucky. Filson Club Hist. Q., 49 (Apr. 1975): 
169-89. [15175] m OMM 

MOORE, JAMES T. Black Militancy in Readjuster Virginia, 
1879-1883. J. S. Hist., 61 (May 1975): 167-86. [15176] 

MORGAN, MADEL JACOBS. Sarah Truly, a Mississippi Tory. 
J. Miss. Hist., 37 (Feb. 1975): 87-95. [15177] 

MORRISON, JOHN L. Alexander Campbell: Moral Educator 
of the Middle Frontier. W. Va. Hist., 36 (Apr. 1975): 
187-201. [15178] 

MORROW, SARA SPROTT. St. Paul's Church, Franklin. 
Tenn. Hist. Q., 34 (Spring 1975): 3-18. [15179] 

MULLEN, JAY CARLTON. LaFayette on Kentucky: An 
Honorary Degree Acceptance Speech. Filson Club Hist. 
Q., 49 (Apr. 1975): 190-94. [15130] 

NESBITT, MARTHA C. To Fairfield with Love: A Rural 
Maryland House and Household. Md. Hist. Mag., 70 
(Spring 1975): 68-89. [15181] 

OTTO, JOHN SOLOMON, and LEWIS, RUSSELL LAMAR, JR. À 
Formal and Functional Analysis of San Marco's Pottery 
from Site SA 16-23St. Augustine, Florida. Bureau Hist. 
Sites and Properties (Fla. Arch.). (no. 4,1974): 95-117. 
[15182] 

PARKER, HAROLD M., JR. A School of the Prophets at 
Marville. Tenn. Hist. Q., 34 (Spring 1975): 72-90. 
[15183] 

PARKER, JOHN CRUMP. Old South Quay in Southhamption 
County: Its Location, Early Ownership, and History. 
Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 83 (Apr. 1975): 160-72. 

[15184] E pm 

PERCY, GEORGE. À Review of Evicence for Prehistoric 
Indian Use of Animals in Northwest Florida. Bureau 
Hist. Sites and Properties (Fla. Arch.). (no. 4, 1974): 


65-93. [15185] 
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PÉREZ, LOUIS A., JR. Reminiscences of a Lector: Cuban 
Cigar Workers in Tampa. Fla. Hist. Q., 53 (Apr. 1975): 
443-49. [15186] 

RANSOM, ROGER, and SUTCH, RICHARD. The “Lock-In” 
Mechanism and Overproduction of Cotton in the 
dae d South. Agric. Hist., 49 (Apr. 1975): 405-25. 

15187 

Ron Accessions to the State Department of Archives and 
History. W. Va. Hist., 36 (Apr. 1975): 244-51. [15188] 

REILLY, TIMOTHY F. Parson Clapp of New Orleans: 
Antebellum Social Critic, Religious Radical, and 
Member of the Establishment. La. Hist., 16 (Spring 
1975): 167-91. [15189] . | i 

RICHARDSON, FREDRICK, American Baptists’ Southern 
Mission. Foundations, 18 (Apr.- June 1975): 136-45. 
[15190] 

ROBERTS, CHARLES A., and HIGGS, ROBERT. Did Southern 
Farmers Discriminate? An Exchange. Agric. Hist., 49 
(Apr. 1975): 441-47. [15191] . 

ROSENTHAL, JOEL. Southern Black Student‘Activism: 
Assimilation vs. Nationalism. J. Negro Educ., 44 (Spring 
1975): 113-29. [15192] 

RUBIN, JULIUS. The Limits of Agricultural Progress in the 
Nineteenth-Century South. Agric. Hist., 49 (Apr. 1975): 
362-73 [15193] 

RUNDELL, WALTER, JR. Guides tó Maryland's Past: Eight 
Society Microfilm Projects. Md. Hist. Mag., 7o (Spring 
1975): 92-97. [15194] 

SCARPACI, JEAN ANN. Immigrants in the New South: 
Italians in Louisiana's Sugar Parishes, 1880-1910. 
Labor Hist., 16 (Spring 1975): 165-83. [15195] 

The Schirmer Diary. S.C. Hist. Mag., 76 (Apr. 1975): 
87-88. [15196] 

SKATES, JOHN R., JR. World War II a$ a Watershed in 
Mississippi History. J. Miss. Hist., 37 (May 1975): 
131-42. [5:97] 

SMITH, W. CALVIN. Utopia's Last Chance? The Georgia Silk 
euch of 1751. Ga. Hist. Q., 59 (Spring 1975): 25-37. 

1519 

SNYDER, ROBERT E. Huey Long and the Presidential 

THIS of 1936. La. Hist., 16 (Spring 1975): 117-43. 
15199] ` 

SOUCIE, GARY. Savannah's Celebrated Squares: A Victory 
Over Automobiles, Developers, and Neglect. Americana, 
2 (Jan. 1975): 2-7. [15200] 

Southern History in Periodicals, 1974: Selected 
Bibliography. J. S. Hist., 61 (May 1975): 200-32. 
[15201] 

SPRAGUE, STUART SEELY. Kentucky and the Cincinnati- 
Charleston Railroad: 1835-1839. Regist. Ky. Hist. Soc., 

73 (Apr. 1975): 122-35. [15202] 

STAGG, J. C. A. The Problem of Klan Violence: The South 
Carolina Up-County, 1868-1871. J. Am. Stud., 8 (Dec. 
1974): 303-18. [15203] 

STONE, JAMES H. (ed.). L. Q. C. Lamar's Letters to Edward 
Donaldson Clark, 1868-1885, Part II: 1874-1878. J. 
Miss. Hist., 37 (May 1975): 189-201. [15204] 


. STROUPE, HENRY S. Cite them both to Attend the Next 


Church Conference": Social Control by North Carolina 
Baptist Churches, 1772-1908. N.C. Hist. R., 52 (Apr. 
1975): 156-70. [15205] . 

STURDIVANT, LAURA D. S. One Carbine and a Little Flour 
and Corn in a Sack: The American Pioneer. J. Miss. 
Hist., 37 (Feb. 1975): 43-65. [15206] 

VEDDER, RICHARD K., and STOCKDALE, DAVID C. The 
Profitability of Slavery Revisited: A Different Approach. 
Agric. Hist., 49 (Apr. 1975): 392-404. [15207] 

WARD, KATHRYN PAINTER. The First Professional Theater 
in Maryland in Its Colonial Setting. Md. Hist. Mag., 70 
(Spring 1975): 29-44. [15208] f 

WATKINS, CAROLINE. Some Early Railroads in Alachua 
County. Fla. Hist. Q., 53 (Apr. 1975): 450-59. 


[15209] 
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WATSON, ALAN D. Orphanage in Colonial North Carolina: 
Edgecombe County as a Case Study. N.C. Hist. R., 52 
(Apr. 1975): 105-19. [15210] . 

WELLS, ANN HARWELL. Lafayette in Nashville, 1825. Tenn. 
Hist. Q., 34 (Spring 1975): 19-31. [15211] 

WESTCOTT, R. w. Bini Names in Nigeria and Georgia. 
Linguistics, (Mar. 1974): 21-32. [15212] 

WHITE, JOHN. Whatever Happened to the Slave Family in 
ts 5 [r. art.]? 7. Am. Stud., 8 (Dec. 1974): 383-90. 

: 15213 i 
WHITENER, ROGERS V. Review of North Carolina ; 
Nonfiction: 1973-1974. N. C. Hist. R., 52 (Apr. 1975): 
122-29. [15214] 

WILLIAMS, BETTY LYNCH. Asheville and Thomas Wolfe: A 
Study in Changing Attitudes. Appalachian Heritage, 3 
(Spring 1975): 34-53. [15215] 

WILLIAMS, C. GLYN, and MARR, J. MICHAEL. Employment 
and Labor Force in South Carolina in 1980: State and 
Economic Area Relationships. Occasional Stud. 
(Business Administration, U. of South Carolina), 7 (Dec. 
1974): iii-89. [15216] ` 

WILLIAMS, E. RUSS, JR. John Ray: Forgotten Scalawag. La. ` 
Stud., 13 (Fall 1974): 241-62. [15217] 

WRIGHT, GEORGE C. The Founding of Lincoln Institute. 
Filson Club Hist. Q., 49 (Jan. 1975): 57-70. [15218] 

WYCHE, BILLY H. Southern Newspapers View Organized 
Labor in the New Deal Years. S. Atl. Q., 74 (Spring 
1975): 178-96. [15219] 7 : 

WYNES, CHARLES E. The Race Question in the South as 
Viewed by British Travelers: 1865-1914. La. Stud., 13 
(Fall 1974): 223-40. [15220] , 


UNITED STATES: 
MIDWEST-OLD NORTHWEST 


ABBOTT, CARL. Popular Economic Thought and 
Occupational Structure: Three Middle Western Cities in 
the Antebellum Decade. J. Urban Hist., 1 (Feb. 1975): 
175-87. [15221] 

Activities ofthe Michigan History Division during 1973. 
Mich. Hist., 58 (Spring 1974): 54-96. [15222] 

ANDERS, LESLIE. Men from Home: Missouri Volunteers in 
the Pacification of Mobile, Alabama, 1865-1866. Mo. 
Hist. R., 69 (Apr. 1975): 250-59. [15223] 

' ASHER, ROBERT. The Origins of Workmen's Compensation 

in Minnesota. Minn. Hist, 44 (Winter 1974): 142-53. 
[15224] =. 

BASTIAN, ROBERT W. Architecture and Class Segregation in 
Late Nineteenth-Century Terre Haute, Indiana. Geog. 
R., 65 (Apr. 1975): 166-79. [15225] l ; 

BIRK, DOUGLAS 4. Recent Underwater Recoveries at Fort 
Charlotte, Grand Portage National Monument, 
em Nautical Árchaeol., 4 (Mar. 1975): 73-84. 
[15226 

PAREN RICHARD THEODORE. Tod B. Galloway: Buckeye 
Jongleur, Composer of the “Whiffenpoof Song.” Ohio 
Hist., 83 (Autumn 1974): 256-82. [15227] 

BONNEY, MARGARET ATHERTON. The Salubria Story. 
Palimpsesi, 56 (Mar.-Apr. 1975): 34-45. [15228] 

BREWER, PAUL W. Voluntarism on Trial: St. Louis’ 
Response to the Cholera Epidemic of 1849. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, 49 (Spring 1975): 102-22. [15229] 

BRIDGES, ROGER D. The Origins and Early Years of the 
Illinois State Historical Society. /. ZU. State Hist. Soc., 
68 (Apr. 1975): 98-120. [15230] 

BROOK, ANTHONY. Gary, Indiana: Steeltown 
Extraordinary. J. Am. Stud., 9 (Apr. 1975): 35-53. 
[15231] 

BROWN, LAWRENCE A.; MALECKI, EDWARD J.; GROSS, SUSAN 
R.; SHRESTHA, MOHAN N.; and SEMPLE, R. KEITH. The, 
Diffusion of Cable Television in Ohio: A Case Study of 
Diffusion Agency Location Patterns and Processes of the 
Polynuclear Type. Ec. Geog., 50 (Oct. 1974): 285-99. 
[15232] 


Recently Published Articles 


BURKE, JAMES L., and BENSCH, DONALD E. Mount Pleasant 
and the Early Quakers of Ohio. Ohio Hist., 83 (Autumn 
1974):220-55.|15233] — 

CLARK, ROGER W. Cincinnati Crusaders for Temperance: 
1874. Cincinnati Hist. Soc. Bull., 32 (Winter 1974): 
185-98. [15234] 

DEFLERU, LOIS B. Biasing Influence on Drug Arrest 
Records: Implications for Deviance Research [Chicago]. 
Am. Sociol. R., 40 (Feb. 1975): 88-103. [15235] 

DUNN, JAMES TAYLOR. A Century of Song: Popular Music 
in Minnesota. Minn. Hist., 44 (Winter 1974): 122-41. 
[5236] | . | 

DUNWIDDIE, FOSTER W. The Six Flouring Mills on 
Minnehaha Creek. Minn. Hıst., 44 (Spring 1975): 
162~74. [15237] 

ELENBASS, JACK D. The Boss of the Better Class: Henry 
Leland and the Detroit Citizens League, 1912-1924. 
Mich. Hisl., 58 (Summer 1974): 131-50. [15238] 

FARRAN, DON. The Historical Records Survey in Iowa, 
1936-1942. An. Iowa, 42 (Spring 1975): 597-608. 
[15239] eee f 

FRIDLEY, RUSSELL W. Public Policy and Minnesota’s 
Economy—A Historical View. Minn. Hist., 44 (Spring 
1975): 175-84 [15240] 

GOFF, WILLIAM A. The McCormacks ànd the Klabers. 
Westport Hist. Q., 10 (Sept. 1974): 37-51. [15241] 

HALL, MARK HEATHCOTE. Bishop Mcllvaine: The 
Reluctant Frontiersman. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
44 (Mar. 1975): 81-96. [15242] 

HANEY, RICHARD C. The Rise of Wisconsin's New 
Democrats: A Political Realignment in the Mid- 
Twentieth Century. Wis. Mag. Hist., 58 (Winter 
1974-75): 90-106. [15243] = 

HENDRICKSON, WALTER 8. A Church on the Prairie: The 
Founding and Early Years of Trinity in Jacksonville, 
Mlinois— 1832-1838. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 44 
(Mar. 1975): 5-21. [15244] j . 

HOFSOMMER, DONOVAN L. Railroad Promotion of the Iowa 
Great Lakes Area. An. Iowa, 42 (Spring 1975): 630-38. 


[15245] 


` HOLLINGSWORTH, GERELYN. Legitimate Theater in St. 


Louis, 1870-1879. Mo. Hist. R., 69 (Apr. 1975): 
260-81. [15246] í 
HUGG, LAWRENCE. À Medical Geography of Tuberculosis 
in Michigan: An Alternative Framework for Health 
Care Organization. Mich. Academician, 7 (Winter 

1975): 293-302. [15247] i 

James J. Strange Drew Many to His Mormon Kingdom. 
Wis. Then and Now, 11 (Jan. 1975): 2-3; 7. [15248]. 

JOHANNSEN, ROBERT W. History on the Illinois Frontier: 
Early Efforts to Preserve the State's Past. J. Ill. State 
Hist. Soc., 68 (Apr. 1975): 121-42. [15249] 

JOHNSON, CYNTHIA JEAN. A New Life: The Iowa Coal 
Mines. Palimpsest, 56 (Mar.—Apr. 1975): 56-64. 
[15256] 

KAMPHOEFNER, WALTER D. St. Louis Germans and the 
Republican Party, 1848-1860. Mid-America, 57 (Apr. 
1975): 69-88. [15251] ue 

KRAMER, WILLIAM A. Life in Perry County, Missouri at the 
Turn of the Century. Concordia Hist. Inst. Q., 48 
(Spring 1975): 10-25. [15252] — 

Lindbergh’s Presence at UW Graduation Produced 
Crowds, Traffic Jams, Tumult. Wis. Then and Now, 21 
(May 1975): 4-5; 8. [15254] SEEN | 

MADISON, JAMES H. Business and Politics in Indianapolis: 
The Branch Bank and the Junto, 1837--1846. Inda. 
Mag. Hist., 71 (Mar. 1975): 1-20. [15255] 

MARTIN, EDEEN. Frontier Marriage and the Status Quo. 
Westport Hist. Q., 10 (Mar. 1975): 99-108. 

[15256] i 

MCKUSICK, MARSHALL. Major William Williams at Iowa 
Lake in 1862. An. Iowa, 42 (Spring 1975): 569-82. 
[15257] 


United States 


MEAKIN, ALEXANDER. Four Long and One Short: A 
History of the Great Lakes Towing Company. Inland 
Seas, 31 (Spring 1975): 14-33. [15258] 

MERRILL, TENNIS I. UNDERWOOD. The Year of the Smallpox. 
Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 31 (Apr. 1975): 206-09. [15259] 

MILES, WILLIAM. Michigan Related Reprints: A Selectéd 
Checklist. Mich. Hist., 58 (Summer 1974): 157-71. 
[15260] 

MILLS, GEORGE. lowa's Planning Programs of the Past and 
Present. An. Jowa, 42 (Spring 1475): 583-96. [15261] 

MONNETT, HOWARD N. Westport's Company of Volunteers. 
Westport Hist. Q., 10 (Dec. 1974): 69-73. [15262] 

NOBLE, DENNIS L. The Old Life Saving Station at Michigan 
City, Indiana: 1889-1914. Inda. Hist. Bull., 51 (Oct. 
1974): 136-43. [15263] i ; 

OSTER, DONALD BRIGHT, Nights of Fantasy: The St. Louis 
Pageant and Masque of 1914. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 31 
(Apr. 1975): 175-205. [15264] | 

PATTON, HELEN. Lucas Bradley: Carpenter, Builder, 
Architect. Wis. Mag. Hist., 58 (Winter 1974-75): 

107-25. [15265] 

PEARSON, ANITAP. Canal Town. Old Fort News, 37 (no. 3, 
1974): 2-11. [15266] 

Plank Roads Served a Useful, If Limited, Role in State’s 
Growth. Wis. Then and Now, 21 (Oct. 1974): 2-3. _ 
[15267] 

PUSATERI, C. JOSEPH. Rural-Urban Tensions and the 
Bourbon Democrat: The Missouri Case. Mo. Hist. R., 
6g (Apr. 1975): 282-98. [15268] 

RAFFERTY, MILTON D. Agricultural Change in the Western 
Ozarks. Mo. Hist. R., 69 (Apr. 1975): 299-321. [15269] 

REUSS, CAROL. Edwin T. Meredith: Founder of Better 
pe & Gardens. An. Iowa, 42 (Spring 1975): 609-19. 

15270 

SHADE CLIFFORD. Little Turtle: The Man and His 
Land. Old Fort Bull., (Nov.-Dec. 1974): 1-13. [15271] 

RIISMANDEL, JOHN N. Andrew Jackson Stevens and the Iowa 
Exploring Expedition to Ecuador. An. Jowa, 42 (Spring 
1975): 639-47. [15272] . ii 

SCHMALTZ, NORMAN J. P. S. Lovejoy: Michigan's 
Cantankerous Conservationist. J. Forest Hist., 19 (Apr. 
1975): 72-81. [15273] . 

SCHNEIDER, JOHN C. Detroit and the Problem of Disorder: 
e “à of 1863. Mich. Hist., 58 (Spring 1974): 4-24. 

15274 

SPRAGUE, PAULE. The Wainwright: Landmark Built and 

IM Preservation, (Oct-Dec. 1974): 5-11. 
1527 

MEINE MICHAEL E. Catholic and Protestant Missionaries 
Among Wisconsin Indians: The Territorial Period. Wis. 
Mag. Hist., 58 (Winter 1974-75): 140-48. [15276] 

SWANSON, DUANE P. Great Northern Records Readied for 
er Minn. Hist., 44 (Spring 1975): 185-88. 
[15277 

TESTI, ARNALDO. Socialismo e progressismo negli Stati 
Uniti: alcune note sulla esperienza del Wisconsin 
(1900-1912) [Socialism and Progressivism in the United 
States: Notes on the Wisconsin Experience (1900-1912)]. 
Stor. contemp., 5 (June 1974): 223-74. [15278] 

"Thomas Hart Benton (1889-1975). Mo. Hist. R., 69 (Apr. 
1975): 243-49. [15279] . | 

TRAVIS, ANTHONY R. Mayor George Ellis: Grand Rapids 
Political Boss and Progressive Reformer. Mich. Hist., 58 
(Summer 1974): 101-30. [15280] 

Two Cemeteries are Last Remains of Black Colony of 
Pleasant Ridge. Wis. Then and Now, 21 (Nov. 1974): 
2-3. [15281] 

TWOMBLY, ROBERT C. Organic Living: Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Taliesin Fellowship and Georgi Gurdjieff's 
Institute for the Harmonious Development of Man. Wis. 
Mag. Hist., 58 (Winter 1974-75}: 126-39. [15282] 

WEISS, STUART. Kent Keller, the Liberal Bloc, and the New 
Deal. J. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 68 (Apr. 1975): 143-58. 
[15283] 
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WHITE, JOHN H. The Steam Railroad Comes to Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati Hist. Soc. Bull., 32 (Winter 1974): 177-82. 
[15284] 

WORTMAN, ROY T. The Resurgence of the IWW in 
Cleveland: A Neglected Aspect of Labor History. N. W. 
Ohio Q., 47 (Winter 1974-75): 20-29. [15285] 


UNITED STATES: SOUTHWEST 


ANDERSON, KEN. Frank Frantz: Governor of Oklahoma 
Territory, 1906-1907. Chron. Okla., 53 (Spring 1975): 
128-44. [15286] 

BAYARD, CHARLES J. “Me and Mr. Finch" in Denver. Colo. 
Mag., 52 (Winter 1975): 22-33. [15287] 

Beaumont: No False Starts. E. Texas, 49 (Mar.-Apr. 
1975): 10-17. [15288] 

BRIGGIS, VERNON M., JR. Mexican Migration and the U.S. 
Labor Market: A Mounting Issue for the Seventies. 
Stud. Human Resource Dev., (no. 3, 1975): 1-37. 
[15289] 

BROWN RENNY L. William C. Grimes: Acting Governor of 
Oklahoma Territory, 1901. Chron. Okla., 53 (Spring 
1975): 93-108. [15290] 

BURRILL, ROBERT M. The Osage Pasture Map. Chron. 
Okla., 53 (Summer 1975): 204-11. [15291] 

CARLSON, PAULH. William R. Shafter as a Frontier 
Commander. Mil. Hist. Tex. S. W., 12 (no. 1, 1975): 
15-29. [15292] . 

CLACK, CATHERINE YOUNG. The State Library: 1835-1883. 
Tex. Lib., 36 (Fall 1974): 99-113. [15293] 

CLARK, IRA G. The Elephant Butte Controversy: A Chapter 
in the Emergence of Federal Water Law. J. Am. Hist., 
61 (Mar. 1975): 1006-33. [15294] 

COLLEY, CHARLES C. Keeping the Records in Arizona. 
Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 92-94. [15295] 

ELLIS, L. TUFFLY, and STOCKLEY, BARBARA J. (compil. and 
eds.). A Checklist of Theses and Dissertations. in Texas 
Studies, 1964-1974. S. W. Hist. Q., 78 (Apr. 1975): 
447-63. [15296] : 

FISCHER, LEROY H. Oklahoma Territory, 1890-1907. 
Chron. Okla., 53 (Spring 1975): 3-8. [15297] 

FOLSOM, FRANKLIN. An Amateur's Bonanza: Discovery of 
Early Man in North America. Am. West, 11 (Nov. 
1974): 34-39. [15298] : AUGE 

GARCA, CLOTILDE P. (tr. and ed.). An Indian Uprising in 
Camargo, 1812: A Military Report by Captain Pedro 
López Prietió. S. W. Hist. Q., 78 (Apr. 1975): 431-46. 
[15299] 

GILL, JERRY L. Thompson Benton Ferguson: Governor of 
Oklahoma Territory, 1901- 1906. Chron. Okla., 53 
(Spring 1975): 109-27. sauf 

GOFF, WILLIAM A. What Happened to En-di-ond? Westport 
Hist. Q., 10 (Mar. 1975): 109-16. [15301] 

GRITZNER, CHARLES F. Hispano Gristmills in New Mexico. 
An. Assoc. Am. Geographers, 64 (Dec. 1974): 514-24. 
[15302] 

HALE, DOUGLAS. European Immigrants in Oklahoma: A 
Survey. Chron. Okla., 53 (Summer 1975): 179-203. 
[15303] 

TAE THOMAS ARTHUR. George Washington Steele: 
Governor of Oklahoma Territory, 1890-1891. Chron. 
Okla., 53 (Spring 1975): 9-22. [15304] 

HENSLICK, HARRY E. Ábraham Jefferson Seay: Governor of 
Oklahoma Territory, 1892- 1893. Chron. Okla., 53 
(Spring 1975): 28-45. [15305] 

ISAAC, PAUL E. Municipal Reform in Beaumont, Texas, 
1902-1909. 5. W. Hist. Q., 78 (Apr. 1975): 409-30. 
[15306] MSN | 

LAMB, NEVEN P. Papago Indian Admixture and Mating 
Patterns in a Mining Town: A Genetic Cauldron. Am. J. 
Physical Anthropol., 42 (Jan. 1975): 71-79. [15307] 

LANGDON, THOMAS C. Harold Bell Wright: Citizen of 
Tucson. J. Ariz. Hist., 16 (Spring 1975): 77-98. 

[15308] 
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LAUNE, PAUL. Reporter on the Spot [George Wilkins 
Kendall]. Am. West, 11 (Nov. 1974): 4-11. [15309] 

LEDBETTER, CALVIN R., JR. The Constitutional Convention 
of 1917-1918. Ark. Hist. Q., 34 (Spring 1975): 3-40. 
[15310] | 

LITTLEFIELD, DANIEL F., JR., and UNDERHILL, LONNIE E. 
Divorce Secker's Paradise: Oklahoma Territory, 
1890-1897. Ariz. W., 17 (Spring 1975): 21-34. [15311] 

MACKENDRICK, DONALD A. Before the Newlands Act: State- 
sponsored Reclamation Projects in Colorado, 
1888-1903. Colo. Mag., 52 (Winter 1975): 1-21. 

[5312] : 

MENIG, HARRY. Woody Guthrie: The Oklahoma Years, 
1912-1929. Chron. Okla., 53 (Summer 1975): 239-65. 
[15313] 

MORGAN, JAMES F. William Cary Renfrow: Governor of 
Oklahoma Territory, 1893- 1897. Chron. Okla., 53 
(Spring 1975): 46-65. [15314] 

NISWONGER, RICHARD L. Arkansas and the Election of 1896. 
Ark. Hist. Q., 34 (Spring 1975): 41-78. [15315] 

PORTER, DELMER W. William Miller Jenkins: Governor of 
Oklahoma Territory, 1901. Chron. Okla., 53 (Spring 
1975):83-92. [15316] — 

POWELL, DONALD M. (compil.). Current Arizona 
Bibliography. Ariz. Q., 31 (Spring 1975): 87-90. [15317] 

RICE, BRADLEY R. The Galveston Plan of City Government 
by Commission: The Birth of a Progressive Idea. S. W. 
Hist. Q., 78 (Apr. 1975): 365-408. [15318] 

ROSENBERG, KJELL. Frä Agder til Texas. Nordmanns 
forbundet, 68 (no. 2, 1975): 40-43. [15319] 

ROSENSWAIKE, IRA. Levy L. Laurens: An Early Texan 
ee Am. Jewish Arch., 27 (Apr. 1975): 61-66. 

15320 

SCHOLES, FRANCE V. Royal Treasury Records Relating to 
the Province of New Mexico, 1596-1683. N.M. Hist. R., 
50 (Jan. 1975): 5-23. [15321] . 

SCHOLES, FRANCE V. Royal Treasury Records Relating to 
the Province of New Mexico, 1596-1683 (concluded). 
N.M. Hist. R., 50 (Apr. 1975): 139-64. b 5322] 

SIMMONS, MARC. Spanish Attempts to Open a New Mexico- 
Sonora Road. Ariz. W., 17 (Spring 1975): 5-20. [15323] 

SPUDE, ROBERT L. À Land of Sunshine and Silver: Silver 
Mining in Central Arizona, u J. Ariz. Hist., 
16 (Spring 1975): 29-76. [15324 

' WILLIAMS, NUDIE E. Cassius McDonald Barnes: Governor 
of Oklahoma Territory, 1897- 1901. Chron. Okla., 53 
(Spring 1975): 66-82. dena 

WILLIAMS, RONNIE. Pictorial Essay on the Dawes 
Commission. Chron. Okla., 53 (Summer 1975): 225-38. 
[15326] 

WORCESTER, DONALD E. The Apaches in the History of the 
Southwest. N.M. Hist. R., 50 (Jan. 1975): 25-44. 
[15327] 

FAREY, Jack R. Robert Martin: Acting Governor of 
Oklahoma Territory, 1891— 1892. Chron. Okla., 53 


(Spring 1975): 23-27. [15328] 


UNITED STATES: THE GREAT PLAINS" 
AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 


ARRINGTON, LEONARD J., and MAY, DEAN. “A Different 
Mode of Life": Irrigation and Society in Nineteenth- 
Century Utah. Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 3-20. 
[15329] 

BERWANGER, EUGENE H. William J. Hardin: Colorado 
Spokesman for Racial Justice: 1863-1873. Colo. Mag., 
52 (Winter 1975): 52-65. [15330] 

BETENSON, LULA PARKER, and FLACK, DORA. Butch Cassidy 
Comes Home. Am. West, ı2 (May 1975): 4-11. [15331] 

BIRD, JOHN w. A History of Water Rights in Nevada. Nev. 
Hist. Soc. Q., 18 (Spring 1975): 27-32. [15332] 

BITTON, DAVIS. The Ritualization of Mormon History. 
Utah Hist. Q., 43 (Winter 1975): 67-85. [15333] 


Recently Published Articles- 


BRODHEAD, MICHAEL J., and CLANTON, O. GENE. G. C. 
Clemens: The “Sociable Socialist. Kans. Hist. Q., 40 
(Winter 1974): 475-502. [15334] 

BRUDNOY, DAVID. A Decade in Zion: Theodore Schroeder’s 
Initial Assault on the Mormons. Historian, 37 (Feb. 
1975): 241-56. [15335] —— 

CAMPBELL, ROY. Gerald B. Winrod Versus the “Educated 
Devil.” Midwest Q., 16 (Winter 1975): 187-98. [15336] 

CHENOWETH, RICHARD R. The Black Hills—United 
ein Capital. $.D. Hist., 5 (Spring 1975): 150-64. 

15337 

CHISHOLM, JAMES STEWART. The Social Organization of 
Ceremonial Practitioners at Navajo Mountain, Utah. , 
Plateau, 47 (Winter 1975): 82-104. [15338] 

CORDELL, LINDA S., and HALPERN, MINDY H. Anasazi 
Nucleation for Defense: Reasons to Doubt an Obvious 
Solution. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 12 (Apr. 1975): 41-48. 
[15339] 

CORNISH, DUDLEY T, Carl Becker’s Kansas: The Power of 
Endurance. Kans. Hist. Q., 41 (Spring 1975): 1-13. 
[15340] " : . 

DALY, JAMES J. William Jennings Bryan and the Red River 
Valley Press, 1890-1896. N.D. Hist., 42 (Winter 1975): 
26-37. [15341] ; 

FITE, GILBERT. South Dakota: Some Observations by a 
Native Son. S. D. Hist., 4 (Fall 1974): 454-70. [15342] 

FITE, GILBERT C. Gutzon Borglum: Mercurial Master of 
Colossal Art. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 25 (Spring 1975): 
2-19. [15343] DA 

GAMBONE, JOSEPH G. (ed.). The Forgotten Feminist of 
Kansas: The Papers of Clarina I. H. Nichols, 1854-1885 
—Concluded. Kans. Hist. Q., 40 (Winter 1974): 
503-62. [15344] : : 

GROSSCUP, JEFFREY P. Stereoscopic Eye on the Frontier 
bn peu Mag. W. Hist., 25 (Spring 1975): 36-50. 

1 

RUND. JAMES. Railroads and the Settlement of South 
Dakota during the Great Dakota Boom, 1878-1887. 
S.D. Hist, 5 (Spring 1975): 165-78, [15346] 

HAY, KENNETH W. I Remember Old Yogo and the 
Weatherwax: A Boyhood Idyll about Glory Holes and 
Bonanza Dreams. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 25 (Spring 
1975): 62-69. [15347] - 

HOWARD, JAMES. The Arikara Buffalo Society Medicine 
Dad Plains Anthropol., 19 (Nov. 1974): 241-71. 

1534 : 

JACK, RONALD C. Early Utah and Nevada Electoral Politics. 
Nev. Hist. Soc. Q., 18 (Spring 1975): 3-25. 

[15349] À 

JONES, LILA LEE. The Ku Klux Klan in Eastern Kansas 
during the 1920's. Emporia [Kans.] State Res. Stud., 23 
(Winter 1975): 5-41. [15350] 

KOPPES, CLAYTON R. The Industrial Workers of the World 
and County-Jail Reform in Kansas, 1959-1920. Kans. 
Hist. Q., 41 (Spring 1975): 63-86. [555] 

LOVIN, HUGH T. World War Vigilantes in Idaho: 

i 7- p? Ida. Yesterdays, 18 (Fall 1974): 2-11. 
15352 

az. MICHAEL P., and ROEDER, RICHARD B. 1876inthe 
Gulches: Mining. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 25 (Spring 
1975): 20-27. [15353] : 

MALONE, MICHAEL P., and ROEDER, RICHARD B. 1076 in 
Field and Pasture: Agriculture. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 
25 (Spring 1975): 28-35. [15354] 

MARTIN, CHARLES w. (ed.). Joseph Warren Arnold’s 
Journal of His Trip to and from Montana, 1864-1866. 

ebr. Hist., 55 (Winter 1974): 463-552. [15355] 

MARTINSON, HENRY R. Some Memoirs of a Nonpartisan 
League Organizer. N.D. Hist., 42 (Spring 1975): 18-21. 
[15356] . 

MCCOURT, PURNEE A. The Conejos Land Grant of Southern 
Colorado. Colo. Mag., 52 (Winter 1975): 34-51. 


[15357] 


United States 


MCDANIEL, DENNIS K. Kansas in 1862-as Seen by the 12th 
Wisconsin Infantry: The Sketches of Pvt. John Gaddis. 
Kans. Hist. Q., 40 (Winter 1974): 465-74. [15358] 

MCLAIRD, JAMES D., and TURCHEN, LESTA. Exploring the 
Black Hills, 1855-1875: Reports of the Government 
Expedition. S.D. Hist., 4 (Fall 1974): 404-38. [15359] 

MILLER, NYLE H. (ed.). An English Runnymede in Kansas. 
Kans. Hist. Q., 41 (Spring 1975): 22-62. [15360] 


MORRILL, ALLEN, and MORRILL, ELEANOR. Pioneer Portraits. 


Ida. Yesterdays, 18 (Winter 1975): 5-24. [15361] 

MURPHY, MIRIAM B. Sarah Elizabeth Carmichael: Poetic 
Genius of Pioneer Utah. Utah Hist. Q., 43 (Winter 
1975): 52-66. [15362] — | 

NELSON, RICHARD. Utah Filmmakers of the Silent Screen. 
Utah Hist. Q., 43 (Winter 1975): 5-25. [15363] 

NOTARIANNI, PHILIP F. Italian Fraternal Organizations in 
Utah, 1897-1934. Utah Hist. Q., 43 (Spring 1975): 
172-87. [15364] —— : 

OLSON, JAMES S. The Boise Bank Panic of 1932. Ida. 
Yesterdays, 18 (Winter 1975): 25-28. [15365] 

PAPANIKOLAS, HELEN Z. Utah’s Coal Lands: A Vital 
Example of How America Became a Great Nation. Utah 
Hist. Q., 43 (Spring 1975): 104-24. [15366] 

PETERSON, PETER L. Stopping A] Smith: The 1928 . 
Democratic Primary in South Dakota. S.D. Hist. Q., 
[5367] 

POWELL, ALLAN KENT. The “Foreign Element" and the 
1903-4 Carbon County Coal Miners’ Strike. Utah Hist. 
Q., 43 (Spring 1975): 125-54. [15368] : 

RIGBY, CHRIS. Ada Dwyer: Bright Lights and Lilacs. Utah 
Hist. Q., 43 (Winter 1975): 41-51. f: 5369] 

SAFFORD, JEFFREY J. The Montana Livestock Industry 
through Oral History. Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 
105-07. [15370] ni 

SMITH, MORGAN. The Legislative Maze. Colo. Q., 23 
(Winter 1975): 373-87. [15371] ME 

SMITH, ROBERT E. Indian Agent William Gay: A Victim of 
Bleeding Kansas. Westport Hist. Q., 10 (Dec. 1974): 
74-85. [15372] SUCUS 

STEWART, FRANK H. Mandan and Hidatsa Villages in che 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century. Plains Anthropol., 
19 (Nov. 1974): 287-302. [19373] . 

STIPANOVICH, JOSEPH. South Slav Settlements in Utah, 
Ad Utah Hist. Q., 43 (Spring 1975): 155-71. 

15374. 

THOGMARTIN, CLYDE. Prosper Jacotot: A French Worker 
Looks at Kansas in 1876-1877. Kans. Hist. Q., 41 
(Spring 1975): 14-21. [15375] . 

URSENBACH, MAUREEN. Three Women and the Life of the 
Mind. Utah Hist. Q., 43 (Winter 1975): 26-40. [15376] 

VYZRALEK, FRANK E.; GRANT, ROGER; and BOHL, CHARLES. 
North Dakota's Railroad Depots: Standardization on 
the Soo Line. N.D. Hist., 42 (Winter 1975): 4-25.[15377] 

WALKER, SAMUEL. George Howard Gibson, Christian 
Socialist Among the Populists. Nebr. Hist., 55 (Winter 


1974): 553-72. [15378] 


WHITE, JOHN L. The Sod House Photographs of Solomon D. 


Butcher. Am. West, 12 (Mar. 1975): 31-39. [15379] 
WILSON, LAURA FOSTER. Richard Burton Visits the City of 
the Saints. Am. W., 12 (Jan. 1975): 4-9. [15380] 


UNITED STATES: PACIFIC COAST STATES 


BAINER, ROY. Science and Technology in Western 
Agriculture. Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 56-72. [15381] 
BERNSTEIN, SETH. The Economic Life of the Jews in San 
Francisco During the 1860's as Reflected in the City 
Directories. Am. Jewish Arch., 27 (Apr. 1975): 70-77. 
[15382] 
BROILI, JUNE. Frank D. Broili: The Transformer. Nez. 
. Hist. Soc. Q., 18 (Spring 1975): 33-39. [15383] 
BURGESS, SHERWOOD D. Pirate or Patriot?: Hypolite 
Bouchard and the Invasion of Monterey. Am. West, 1: 


(Nov. 1974): 40-47. [15384] 
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CHITTENDEN, ELIZABETH F. Abigail Duniway, Western 
Pioneer in the Struggle for Equal Suffrage. Am. West, 12 
(Mar. 1975): 24-27. [15385] —— ae 

CIPOLLA, CARLO M. EuropeanConnoisseurs and California 
Wines: 1875-1895. Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 

294-310. [15386] . 

COX, THOMAS R. William Kyle & the Pacific Lumber 
Trade: A Study in Marginality. J. Forest Hist., 19 (Jan. 
1975): 4-14. [15387] é i 

CROSKEY, ROBERT (tr.). The Russian Orthodox Church in 
Alaska: Innokentii Veniaminov’s Supplementary 
oun (1858). Pac. N. W. Q., 66 (Jan. 1975): 26-29. 
[15388 

DIAL, SCOTT. The Gold Rush Saloon. Alas. J., 5 (Spring 
1975): 81-88, [15389] 

FEY, MARSHALL A. Charles Fey and San Francisco’s Liberty 

-Bell Slot Machine. Calif. Hist. Q., 54 (Spring 1975): 
57-62. [15390] 

FOSTER, JAMES C. AFL, IWW and Nome: 1905-1908. Alas. 
J 5 Spring 1975): 66-73. [15391] : 

GARCIA, MARIO T. Merchants and Dons: San Diego's 
Attempt at Modernization, 1850-1860. J. San Diego 
Hist., 21 (Winter 1975): 52-80. [15392] 

GARR, DANIEL J. A Rare and Desolate Land: Population 
and Race in Hispanic California. W. Hist. Q., 6 (Apr. 
1975): 133-48. [15393] : mo 

GATES, PAUL w. Public Land Disposal in California. Agric. 
Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 158-78. [15394] 

GONZALEZ, GILBERT G. Racism, Education, and the : 
Mexican Community in Los Angeles, 1920-30. Societas, 
4 (Autumn 1974): 287-301. [15395] NM 

GOUGH, BARRY M. Keeping British Columbia British: The 
Law-and-Order Question on a Gold Mining Frontier. 
Huntington Lib. Q., 38 (May 1975): 269-80. [15396] 

GUMINA, DEANNA PAOLI. Connazionalı, Stenterello, and 
Farfariello: Italian Variety Theater in San Francisco. 
Calif. Hist. Q. 54 (Spring 1975): 27-36. [15397] 

HAEFNER, HENRY E. Reminiscences of an Early Forester. 
Ore. Hist. Q., 76 (Mar. 1975): 39-88. [15398] 

HARTESVELDT, RICHARD J. The “Discoveries” of the Giant 
Sequoias. J. Forest Hist., 19 (Jan. 1975): 15-21. [15399] 

HATCH, ELVIN. Stratification in a Rural California 
Community. Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 21-38. [15400] 

KIRCHER, JOE, and NASKE, CLAUS-M. The Old-Timers of 
Matanuska. Alas. J., 5 (Spring 1975): 117-23. [15401] 

LAFERNEY, PRESTON E. Fiber Production and Trade in the 
Development of the Far West. Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 
1975): 251-57. [15402] 

LEE, LAWRENCE B. Environmental Implications of 
Governmental Reclamation in California. Agric. Hist. 
49 (Jan. 1975): 223-29. [15403] 

LEE, LAWRENCE B. The Little Landers Colony: of San 
Ysidro. J. San Diego Hist., 21 (Winter 1975): 26-51. 
[15404] 

LEWARNE, CHARLES PIERCE. The Aberdeen, Washington, 
Free Speech Fight of 1911-1912. Pac. N. W. Q., 66 (Jan. 
1975): 1-12. [15405] 

MITSON, BETTY E., and HOLMAN, BARBARA D. Red Cedar 
Shingles & Shakes: Unique Wood Industry. Oral 
History Interviews with Elwood R. Maunder. J. Forest 
Hist., 19 (Apr. 1975): 56-71. [15406] 

MURPHY, LARRY GEORGE. The Church and Black 
Californians: A Mid-Nineteenth-Century Struggle for 
Civil Justice. Foundations, 18 (Apr.—June 1975): 
165-83. [15407] | 

NASH, GERALD D. Rural Saciety in the Far West: A 
Comment on the Problem of Values. Agric. Hist., 49 
(Jan. 1975): 51-55. [15408] a 

OBIDINSKI, EUGENE. The Los Angeles Polonia. Polish Am. 
Stud, 31 (Autumn 1974): 43-47. [15409] 

OTTO, CHRISTINE MURRAY. Dame Shirley— Author 
Extraordinary. Am. West, 11 (Nov. 1974): 30-33. 
[15410] 
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PENDERGRASS, LEE F. The Formation of a Municipal 
Reform Movement: The Municipal League of Seattle. 
Pac. N. W. Q., 66 (Jan. 1975): 13-25. [15411] 

PETERSON, MARTIN. The Swedes of Yamhill. Ore. Hist. Q., 
76 (Mar. 1975): 4-27. [15412] : ' 

PIERCE, RICHARD A. The Russian Coal Mineon the Kenai. 
Alas. J., 5 (Spring 1975): 104-08. [15413] 

REYNOLDS, ANTHONY. Urban Negro Toasts: A Hustler’s 
oin nu L.A. W. Folklore, 33 (Oct. 1974): 267—300. 

1541 

en: MORTON. West Coast Farmers and the 
Tyranny of Distance: Agriculture on the Fringes ofthe 
World Market. Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 272-80. 
[15415] 

RE THEODORE. The Immigrant in Pacific Coast 
Agriculture: 1880-1940. Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 
182-201. [15416] . 

SCHEIBER, HARRY N., and MCCURDY, CHARLES W. Eminent- 
Domain Law and Western Agriculture: 1849-1900. 
Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 112-30. [15417] 

SCHIESL, MARTIN J. Progressive Reform in Los Angeles 
under Mayor Alexander: 1909- 1913. Calif. Hist. Q., 54 
(Spring 1975): 37-56. [1541]. ` 

SHEPHERD, JAMES F. The Development of Wheat 
Production in the Pacific Northwest. Agric. Hist., 49 


(Jan. 1975): 258-71. [15419] 


Recently Published Articles 


SIMPSON, PETER K. The Social Sideofthe Cattle Industry. 
Agric. Hist., 4g(Jan. 1975): 39-50. [15420] 

SOULE, EDWIN C. Lost City Revisited [Nevada]. Masterkey, 
49 (Jan.-Mar. 1975): 4-19. [15421] 

SPERRY, ROBERT L. When the Imperial Valley Fought for 
its Life. J. San Diego Hist., 21 (Winter 1975): 1-25. 
[15429] 

STEIN, WALTER J. The “Okie” as Farm Laborer. Agric. 
Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 202-15. [15423] 

STONE, J. HERBERT. An Oregon Heritage: National Forests. 

_ Ore. Hist. Q., 76 (Mar. 1975): 29-38. [15424] ` 

THOMPSON, A. W. New Light on Donald Mackenzie's Post 
on the Clearwater, 1812-13. Ida. Yesterdays, 18 (Fall 
1974): 24-32. [15425] 

THOMPSON, KENNETH. The Perception of the Agricultural 
Environment. Agric. Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 230-37. 
[15426] 

WARNER, IRIS. Taylor & Drury, Ltd.: Yukon Merchants. 
Alas. J., 5 (Spring 1975): 74-80. [15427] 

WEBER, FRANCIS J. California's Caminito Real. Calif. Hist. 
Q., 54 (Spring 1975): 63-75. [15428] 

WELLS, E. H. From St. Michael to Katmai [Ro Sherman, ed.]. 
Alas. J., 5 (Spring 1975): 109-16. [15429] 

WIK, REYNOLD M. Some Interpretations of the 
Mechanization of Agriculture in the Far West. Agric. 


Hist., 49 (Jan. 1975): 73-83. [15430] 


LATIN AMERICA 
Donald E. Worcester, Texas Christian University 


GENERAL 


ARAÚJO, LUIS IVANI DE AMORIM. Da inviabilidade de um 
código aeronáutico latino-americano. Jurídica, 19 
(Jan.-Mar. 1974): 159-73. [15432] . 

CLINE, HOWARD, and CLINE, MARY. Ancient and Colonial 
Zapotec and Mixtec Calendars: A Revisionist View. The 
Americas, 31 (Jan. 1975): 272-88. [15433] 

DICKSON, THOMAS I. The Contribution of the Inter- ` 
American Development Bank to the Latin American 
Statistics Muddle. Inter-Am. Ec. Aff., 28 (Winter 1974): 
79-85. [15434] . DAD . 

GARCIA, JORGE J. E. The History of Ideas in Latin America 
[r. art. ]. J. Hist. Ideas, 36 (Jan.-Mar. 1975): 177-84. 
[15435] | : 

KNAUTH, LOTHAR. Un mundo de números mesoamericanos. 
Hist. mex., 24 (Jan.-Mar. 1975): 356-71. [15436] 

MEGGERS, BETTY J. The Transpacific Origin o : 
Mesoamerican Civilization: A Preliminary Review of the 
Evidence and Its Theoretical Implications. Am. 
Anthropol., 77 (Mar. 1975): 1-27. [15437] : 

MELLAFE, ROLANDO. Urban Studies: A Bibliógraphic 
Explosion [r. essay]. J. Interam. Stud. World Aff., 17 
(Feb. 1975): 101-08. [15438] 

MORSE, RICHARD M. The Development of Urban Systems in 
the Americas in the Nineteenth Century. J. /nteram. 
Stud. World Aff., 17 (Feb. 1975): 4-26. [15439] 

PIKE, FREDERICK B., and WILLIAMSON, BLAIR R. Cultures 
and Organisms: Historical-Biological Perspectives of 
United States-Latin American Economic Affairs. Inter- 
Am. Ec. Aff., 28 (Spring 1975): 45-76. [15440] 

ROBERTSON, O. ZELLER, JR. Education and Economic 
Development in Latin America: A Causal Analysis. 
Inter- Am. Ec. Aff., 28 (Summer 1974): 63-72. [15441] 

ROSENBERG, EMILY S. World War I and “Continental 
Solidarity." The Americas, 31 (Jan. 1975): 313-34. 
[15442] BAR 

SCHAEDEL, RICHARD P. The New Urban Populations: Case 
Studies and Analysis [r. essay]. J. Interam. Stud. World 


Af., 17 (Feb. 1975): 109-16. [15443] 


SCHORI, PIERRE. Ny giv i Latinamerika [New Deal in Latin 
America]. Tiden, 66 (no. 8, 1974): 487-97. [15444] 

SPORES, RONALD. Marital Alliance in the Political 
Integration of the Mixtec Kingdoms. Am. Anthropol., 76 
(June 1974): 297-311. [15445] . 

VALCÁRCEL, LUIS E. E] mito en el Perá antigo. Cuad. am., 
198 (Jan.-Feb. 1975): 171-76. [15446] 

VANDERWOOD, PAUL. Latin America in Ferment: The 
Vision of Saul Landau. Film Hist., 5 (Feb. 1975): 1-7; 


23. [15447] 
LATIN AMERICA: 
COLONIAL PERIOD 


ARCHER, CHRISTON I. Pardos, Indians and the Army of New 
Spain: Inter-relationships and Conflicts, 1780-1810. J. 
Latin Am. Stud., 6 (Nov. 1974): 231-55. [15448] 

ARGÜELLO, GUILLERMO. El primer puente sobre el río 
Caurimare. Bol. hist. (Caracas), 36 (Sept. 1974): 
405-138 15449] 

ARIAS DE GREIFF, JORGE. Zea en el Jardín Botánico de 
Madrid. Bol. hist. antigüedades, 40 (Apr.— June 1973): 
209-16. [15450] 

BOWMAN, CHARLES H., JR. Vicente Pozos and the Amelia 
Island Affair, 1817. Fla. Hist. Q., 53 (Jan. 1975): - 
273-95 [5451]. ——. u 

BUENO, SALVADOR. Un libro polémico: El “Viaje a la 
Habana” de la Condesa de Merlin. Cuad. am., 199 
(Mar.-Apr. 1975): 161-77. [15452] 

Cartas, documentos y testimonios de Juan de Garay. Bol. 
arch. gen. provincia (Santa Fe), 4-5 (nos. 4-5, 1973): 
55-88. [15453] : 

CASTRO ARENAS, MARIO. La rebelión de Juan Santos 
Atahualpa. Cuad. am., 199 (Mar.-Apr. 1975): 125-45. 
[15454] 

Documentos sobre Garay y Santa Fe. Bol. arch. gen. 
provincia (Santa Fe), 4-5 (nos. 4-5, 1973): 89-134. [15455] 

FERNÁNDEZ DE CÓRDOBA, JOAQUÍN. Juan José Martínez de 
Lejarza y Alday. Hist. mex., 24 (Jan.-Mar. 1975): 
321-55. [15456] ~ 


Latin America 


FISHER, JOHN. Silver Production in the Viceroyalty of Peru, 
1776-1824. Hisp. Am. Hist. R., 55 (Feb. 1975): 25-43. 
[15457] 

Garay y la fundación de Santa Fe, en las Actas del Cabildo 
de Santa Fe. Bol. arch. gen. provincia (Santa Fe), 4-5 
(nos. 4-5, 1973): 25-54. [15458] . , 

HOBERMAN, LOUISA. Bureaucracy and Disaster: Mexico 
City and the Flood of 1629. J. Latin Am. Stud., 6 (Nov. 
1974): 211-30. [15459] LL 

. ISRAEL, J. 1. Mexico and the “General Crisis" of the 
Seventeenth Century. Past & Present, 63 (May 1974): 
33-57. [15460] | 

MÉCHOULAN, HENRY. Pedro Malferit, un détracteur du 
Confesionario de Las Casas. Moreana, 11 (June 1974): 
5-15. [15461] | 

MORENO RUIZ, ENCARNACION. Vida de una ciudad 
colombiana en el siglo XVI: San Juan de Pasto. Nuestra 
hist. (Buenos Aires), 6 (Dec. 1973): 339-50. [15462] 

POOLE, B. T. F. Case Re-opened: An Enquiry into the 
‘Defection’ of Fray Bernal Boyl and Mosén Pedro 
Margarit. J. Latin Am. Stud., 6 (Nov. 1974): 193-210. 
[15463] : 

PROBERT, ALAN. Discord at Real del Monte: The Peregrino 
Mine Lawsuit. J. West, 14 (Apr. 1975): 35-50. [15464] 

PROBERT, ALAN. Íntroduction —Episodes of Mining 
History. J. West, 14 (Apr. 19753: 5-18. [15465] 

PROBERT, ALAN. Ladders of No Return: The Encino Mine 
Disaster. J. West, 14 (Apr. 1975): 79-92. [15466] 

PROBERT, ALAN. Pachuca's Mining Heritage: Millenniums 
of Obsidian, Centuries of Silver. J. West, 14 (Apr. 1975): 
19-34. [15467] 1 

PROBERT, ALAN. Pedro Romero de Terreros—- The Genius 
à b ia J. West, 14 (Apr. 1975): 51-78. 

154 ; 

RIVERO, MANUEL RAFAEL. Casas reales, capitulares y de 

e Bol. hist. (Caracas), 34 (Jan. 1974): 5-44. 
154 

oe Cane A busca do El-Dorado. R. hist. (Säo Paulo), 
49(July-Sept. 1974): 45-61. [15470] 

SAEGER, JAMES SCHOFIELD. Clerical Politics in Eighteenth 
Century Peru: The Trial of José de Antequera. J. 
Church and State, 17 (Winter 1975): 81-96. [15471] 

SERRERA, RAMON MA. La contabilidad fiscal como fuente 
para la historia de la ganaderia: El caso de Nueva 
Galicia. Hist. mex., 24 (Oct.-Dec. 1974): 177-205. [15472] 

SEVERN, DEREK. A Missionary on the Amazon, 1686-1 724: 
F ae Hist. Today, 25 (Apr. 1975): 279-36. 

15473 

SMETS, A. DORSINFANG. La place e: lesens de Quetzalcoatl 
dans la pensée mexicaine. Bull. Séances Acad. Roy. Sci. 
Outre-Mer, 2 (1974): 114-24. [15474] 

SOCOLOW, SUSAN MIGDEN. Economic Activities of the 
Porteño Merchants: The Viceregal Period. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. R., 55 (Feb. 1975): 1-24. [15475] 

VELÄZQUEZ, MARÍA DEL CARMEN. Los apaches y su leyenda. 
Hist. mex., 24 (Oct.-Dec. 1974): 161-76. [15476] 

VELLARD, JEHAN ALBERT. Men and Gods of the Andes. 
Diogenes, 87 (Fall 1974): 61-84 [15477] 

VIANA, SONIA BAYAO RODRIGUES. A Fazenda de Santa Cruz 
e a crise do sistema colonial (1790-1815). R. hist. (Säo 
Paulo), 49 (July-Sept. 1974): 62-95. [15478] 

VILA, MARTO-AURELIO. La provincia y la colonia en 
Venezuela (Notas). Bol. hist. (Caracas), 36 (Sept. 1974): 
321-81. [15479] ; 

WACHTEL, NATHAN. La réciprocité et l'État inca: de Karl 
Polanyi à John V. Murra. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 29 
(Nov.-Dec. 1974): 1346-57. [15480] 


LATIN AMERICA: NATIONAL PERIOD 
North and Central America and the Caribbean 


BASSOLS BATALLA, ANGEL. Cincuenta años de amistad del 
pueblo de México con el de la Uniôn Soviética. Cuad. 
am., 198 (Jan.-Feb. 1975): 177-207. [15481] 
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BENJAMIN, JULES R. The Machadato and Cuban 
Nationalism, 1928-1932. Hisp. Am. Hist. R., 55 (Feb. 
1975): 66-91. [15482] 

CÁRDENAS, LÁZARO. Los problemas fundamentales de 
México (Agosto-Septiembre de 1970). Cuad. am., 199 
(Mar.-Apr. 1975): 33-50. [15483] 

CÓRDOVA, Luis. Cárdenas, materia memorable. Cuad. am., 
198 (Jan.-Feb. 1975): 52-64. [15484] _ . £ 

CORTADA, JAMES w. Economic and Political Relations ofthe 
United States with Puerto Rico, 1855-1868. Inter-Am. 
Ec. Aff., 28 (Autumn 1974): 3-14. [15485] 

FUENTES MARES, JOSE. Los diplomäticos españoles entre 
Obregón y el Maximato. Hist. mex., 24 (Oct.-Dec. 
1974): 206-29. [15486] . 

GAUTIER MAYORAL, CARMEN. Puerto Ricod Modelo de 
modernización o de colonialismo? Cuad. am., 198 
(Jan.-Feb. 1975): 93-119. [15487] m 

GLADE, WILLIAM P. Prices in Mexico: From Stabilized to 
Destabilized Growth. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., 31 (no. 4, 
1975): 188-200. [15488] 


‘GUTIERREZ DE MACGREGOR, MARIA TERESA, and VALVERDE 


V., CARMEN. Evolution of the Urban Population in the 
Arid Zones of Mexico, 1900-1970. Geog. R., 65 (Apr. 
1975): 214-28. [15489] _ 

HENDERSON, PETER V. N. Un gobernador maderista: Benito 
Juárez Maza y la revolución en Oaxaca. Hist. mex., 24 
(Jan.-Mar. 1975): 372-89. [15490] . 

HITCHMAN, JAMES H. Unfinished Business: Public Works in 
Cuba, 1898-1902. The Americas, 31 ( Jan. 1975): 
335-59 [1549] — . | . 

JUD, G. DONALD. Tourism and Economic Growth in Mexico 
Since 1950. Inter-Am. Ec. Aff., 28 (Summer 1974): 
19-44. [15492] 

LACERTE, ROBERT K. The First Land Reform in Latin 
America: The Reforms of Alexander Petion, 1809-1814. 
Inter-Am. Ec. Aff., 28 (Spring 1975): 77-86. [15493] 

LEICH, JOHN FOSTER. Maximiliano de México: recuerdos y 
reflexiones sobre la intervención intercontinental. Cuad. 
am., 199 (Mar.-Apr. 1975): 146-60. [15494] 

MORENO TOSCANO, ALEJANDRA, and AGUIRRE ANAYA, 
CARLOS. Migrations to Mexico City in the Nineteenth 
Century. J. Interam. Stud. World Aff.,.17 (Feb. 1975): 
27-42.]15495] —— 

MRAZ, JOHN G. Lucia: History and Film in Revolutionary 
Cuba. Film Hist., 5 (Feb. 1975): 8-14; 18. [15496] 

MURIA, JOSÉ MARÍA. José Vasconcelos y la Revolución 
ren Bol. hist. (Caracas), 35 (May 1974): 238-55. 

15497 ; 

POITRAS, GUY E. Mexico's “New” Foreign Policy. Inter- 
Am. Ec. Aff., 28 (Winter 1974): 59-78. [15498] 

PROBERT, ALAN, Italian Exiles in Mexican Mining. J. 
West, 14 (Apr. 1975): 93-103. [15499] 

PROBERT, ALAN. Mules, Men and Mining Machinery: 
Transport on the Veracruz Road. J. West, 14 (Apr. 
1975): 104-13. [15500] 

PROBERT, ALAN. Punishment of the Tizayuca Silver Wagon 
Bandits. J. West, 14 (Apr. 1975): 114-29. [15501] 

PROBERT, ALAN. The Wake of the Silver Wagons: A Feud 
on the Camino Real. J. West, 14 (Apr. 1975): 130-42. 
[15502] 

RAMSARAN, RAMESH. Commonwealth Caribbean 
Integration: Progress, Problems and Prospects. /nter- 
Am. Ec. Aff., 28 (Autumn 1974): 39-50. [15503] 

SANDELS, ROBERT. Antecedentes de la revolución en 
Chihuahua. Hist. mex., 24 (Jan.-Mar. 1975): 390-402. 
[15504] | 

SCHULTE, JOSEPHINE. Gabino Barreda y su misién 
diplomática en Alemania: 1878-1879. Hist. mex., 24 
(Oct.-Dec. 1974): 230-52: [15505] 

THOMPSON, GUY P. C. La colonización en el departamento 
de Acayucan: 1824-1834. Hist. mex., 24 (Oct.-Dec. 
1974): 253-98. [15506] WP T 

WOLL, ALLEN L. The Dilemma of Juarez. Film Hist., 5 
(Feb. 1975): 15-18. [15507] 
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LATIN AMERICA: NATIONAL PERIOD 
South America 


ARMELLADA, FRAY CESÄREO DE. Un decreto desconocido de 
Bolivar referente a la restauraciön de las Misiones. Bol. 
hist. (Caracas), 34 (Jan. 1974): 153-56. [15508] 

BANDECCHI, BRUNO. Legislacáo da Provincia de Sao Paulo 
sobre escravos. R, hist. (São Paulo), 49 (July-Sept. 
1974): 235-40. [15509] : ; 

BARNOLA, PEDRO PABLO, S.J. Páez en garrasi. Bol. hist. 
(Caracas), 35 (May 1974): 199-216. [15510] 

BOWEN, NICHOLAS. The End of British Economic 
Hegemony in Argentina: Messersmith and the Eady- 
Miranda Agreement. Inter-Am. Ec. Aff., 28 (Spring 
1975): 3-24. [15511] 

BROWNRIGG, LESLIE ANN. Interest Groups in Regime 
Changes in Ecuador. Inter-Am. Ec. Aff., 28 (Summer 
1974:3-18. [15512] — 

CALABRANO, D. ALONSO. Chile: Un desafío en serio. Cuad. 
am., 198 (Jan.-Feb. 1975): 65-74. [15513] 

CAMPO DEL POZO, FERNANDO. El Album de Boyacá y los 
agustinos. Bol. hist. antigüedades, 4o (Apr.- June 1973): 
255-70. [15514] . - 

CLARK, RONALD JAMES. Land-Holding Structure and Land 


Conflicts in Bolivia’s Lowland Cattle Regions. Inter- Am. 


Ec. Aff., 28 (Autumn 1974): 15-38. [15515] 

CONNIFF, MICHAEL L. Voluntary Associations in Rio, 
1870-1945: A New Approach to Urban Social 
Dynamics. /. Interam. Stud. World Aff., 17 (Feb. 1975): 
64-81. [15516] 

COWELL, BAINBRIDGE, JR. Cityward Migration in the 
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poration, Route 100, Millwood, N.Y. 10546. 


Correspondence regarding contributions to the American Historical Review and 
books for review should be sent to the Editor, 400 A Street, S.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. Unsolicited book reviews or review articles are not accepted; a state- 
ment concerning reviewing policy will bé found in the issue for December 1970, 
vol. 75, pp. 1889-91. Preliminary inquiries concerning articles are not necessary, 
though authors may find them useful. Attention is urged, however, to a statement 
concerning the kinds of articles the AHR ordinarily will and will not publish; it 
appears in the issue for October 1970, vol 75, pp. 1577-80. The entire text, 
including footnotes, of manuscripts submitted for publication must be prepared 
in double-spaced typescript, with generous margins to allow for copyediting. Foot- 
notes should be numbered consecutively throughout and should appear in a 
separate section at the end of the text. The editors of the AHR are the final 
arbiters of length, grammar, usage, and the laws of libel; articles will be edited to 
conform to AHR style in matters of punctuation, capitalization, and the like. The 
editors may suggest other changes in the interests of clarity and economy of ex- 
pression, but such changes are not made without consultation with authors. There 
is no official style sheet for the American Historical Review, but a convenient 
general guide is 4 Manual of Style, published by the University of Chicago Press. 
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the 
charles thomson 
Prize 






















O fered by the National Archives and Records 
Service and cosponsored by the American 
Association for State and Local History. 


Che prize of $250 honors the first secretary of 
the Continental Congress and will be 
awarded by an independent panel of judges 
chosen by the AASLH to the best essay on 
any aspect of state and local history based 
upon the holdings of NARS. In addition the 
prize essay will be published in Prologue: 

The Journal of the National Archives. 





E ntries should not exceed 7,500 words in 
length and should be submitted to the editor 
of Prologue, Washington, DC 20408, by 
April 30, 1976. 


f. further information write to the Office of 
Educational Programs, National Archives and 
Records Service, Washington, DC 20408. 
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FESTIVALS IN 
CLASSICAL CHINA 

New Year and Other Annual 
Observances during the 

Han Dynasty 

(206 B.C.-A.D. 220) 

DERK BODDE 


This book deals with a hitherto totally 
unexplored subject: how the Chinese 
two thousand years ago annually 
celebrated no less than five major luriar 
and solar New Year festivals as well as 
more than a dozen other yearly 
observances. $17.50 


~ PRINCETON 



















STUDIES IN THE 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
OF TOKUGAWA JAPAN 
MASAO MARUYAMA ' 
Translated by MIKISO HANE 


"A seminal work by a scholar of 
exceptional ability and importance. 
Professor Maruyama ranges through a 
vast literature of original sources, many 
of them virtually inaccessible. This 
translation of his book will advance 
greatly the level of sophistication and 
judgment possible in teaching and 
reading about Japan throughout the 
Western world.''—Marius B. Jansen, 
Princeton University $15.00 


Seventh Edition 


IRAN 
Past and Present 
DONALD N. WILBER 


Long recognized as the standard work 

on Iran, this book has been completely 
revised to update statistics and to include 
current information on the country’s 
history. "The best short summary of 
lran's two and a half millennia of history 
yet to appear in print.”—Middle East 
Journal $17.50 












































ANTIVIVISECTION AND 
MEDICAL SCIENCE IN 
VICTORIAN SOCIETY 
RICHARD D. FRENCH 


French views the Victorian antivivi- 
section movement as a revealing case 


study in the attitude of modern society ' 


toward science. He argues that at the 
heart of the movement was public 
.concern over the emergence of science 
and medicine as leading institutions of 
Victorian society. Cloth, $20.00; 
Limited Paperback Edition, $9.95 


RACE AND SLAVERY IN 
THE WESTERN | 
HEMISPHERE 

Quantitative Studies 

Edited by 

STANLEY L. ENGERMAN 

and EUGENE D, GENOVESE 
The essays collected far this important 
new volume by the authors of Time on 
the Cross and Roll, Jordan, Roll 
represent the quantitative research of 
historians, economists, sociologists, and 
anthropologists, Together, these essays 
give a valuable perspective on slavery in 
the western hemisphere. Quantitative 
Studies in History e Cloth, $20.00; 
Limited Paperback Edition, $9.75 


RECASTING 
BOURGEOIS EUROPE 
Stabilization in France, 
Germany, and Italy in the 
Decade After World War I 
CHARLES S, MAIER 


Maier examines a critical topic in the 
disciplining of forces for change: how 
political and economic elites retained 
their power following world war, 
economic dislocation, and domestic 
turmoil—stresses that seem to make 
social leveling inevitable. Cloth, $27.50; 
Limited Paperback Edition, $11.50 


CLASSICAL ECONOMICS 
RECONSIDERED 
THOMAS SOWELL 


Sowell evaluates classical economics in 
all aspects, from its widely misunder- 
stood social philosophy to its micro- 
economics, macroeconomics, and 
methodology. His reconsideration of 
the work of economists from Adam 
Smith to John Stuart Mill leads Sowell 
to dispute many interpretations of 
classical economics in existing 
literature. $9.00 


REVOLUTION 

AND MASS DEMOCRACY 
The Paris Club Movement 
in 1848 

PETER H. AMANN 


“The most important contribution in 
English to the study of the French 
Revolution of 1848 which has been 
made in a good many years. The 
scholarship is admirable—thorough, 
discerning, and often a model of good 
sense. Amann draws upon sources 
which even specialists in 1848 will not 


ordinarily have used, and he will hence- 


forth be cited by every scholar in the 
field."—George Fasel, University of 
Missouri $14.50 


New in paperback 

THE SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF GERMAN UNIFICATION 
1858-1871 

Ideas and Institutions 


THEODORE S. HAMEROW 
Paper, $3.95; Cloth, $15.50 


PRINCETON 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 











FromThe Free Press 





The truth behind the worid's 
most controversial sea tragedy : 


THE LUSITANIA DISASTER The definitive history of the 
An Episode in Modern Warfare decade that ended in 
and Diplomacy Independence 


Thomas A. Bailey, Stanford . 
University, and Captain Paul B. GROWTH OF THE 


Ryan, U. S.N. (Ret.), Stanford AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
University 1766-1775 

This intriguing and suspenseful Bernhard Knolienberg 

account solves the major A detailed account of the events 
mysteries of the Lusitania that outraged American 
controversy: Why did the advocates of self-government: 
Germans sink a noncombatant the Stamp Act of 1765, the 
liner? Was the ship armed? Why Townshend Act Duties of 1767, 
were American “neutrals” on the Tea Act of 1773, the Boston 
board? Did the ship’s captain Massacre, and trade restrictions. 
carry secret orders? Was there a The author leads the reader 
conspiracy to destroy the ship? through the maze of political 
The authors’ international intrigue preceding the outbreak 
detective work clears away the of the American Revolution. 
clouds of mystery and myth, 551 pages $15.00 


allegations and whitewashes, 
propaganda and suppressed 
evidence that have surrounded 
this sensational international 
incident. 

400 pages $10.95 


A startling account of the origins of American militarism 


EAGLE AND SWORD 

The Federalists and the Creation of the Military Establishment 
in America, 1783-1802 

Richard H. Kohn, Rutgers University 


How close did America come to a coup d’état during the infamous 
Newburgh Conspiracy in 1783? Did Alexander Hamilton 
intentionally provoke the Whiskey Rebellion to demonstrate the 
need for a powerful federal army? Did the Federalists attempt to 
use military force to block a Republican victory atthe polls? 
This book probes the political-military events of America’s first 
two decades—through the Indian Wars, Shay’s Rebellion, 

the creation of the Legion of the United States under the 
command of “Mad Anthony” Wayne, the Quasi-War with France, 
the founding of West Point—and chronicles the serious threat of 
militarism which challenged the democratic ideals of the young 
American nation. Includes dozens of maps and illustrations. 


464 pages $13.95 


THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
100D Brown Strect, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 








The Unwritten War 

American Writers and the Civil War 

DANIEL AARON, Harvard University. “A most engaging book . . . it 
examines perceptive individuals’ inner emotional responses to what has 
always been considered the greatest historical event. It is comprehensive, 
acute, tightly written, solidly documented, a delight to hold and 
read.’’—Lynn Marshall, Journal of American History 

1975 432 pp. A Galaxy Book $4.95 


The Life and Times of Theodore Roosevelt 

New, revised edition 

WILLIAM HENRY HARBAUGH, University of Virginia. “Theodore Roosevelt 
would have considered this a bully good book. A big, lusty volume, 
vigorous in style, outspoken and combative in its judgments.” 

—-Eric F. Goldman, The New York Times Book Review 

1975 560 pp. A Galaxy Book $4.95 


American Heroine 

The Life and Legend of Jane Addams 

ALLEN F. DAVIS, Temple University. “The best volume yet published 
on the meaning of Jane Addams’ fife and work, this study should attract 
both scholars and lay readers interested in the history of women 

and the development of liberalism in the United States.” —Alonzo L.. 
Hamby, History 

1973 360 pp. A Galaxy Book (1975) $3.95 


Booker T. Washington 

The Making of a Black Leader, 1856-1901 

LOUIS R. HARLAN, University of Maryland. ‘This is a model biography, 
superbly researched and written, and hauntingly evocative of the 
flawed man and his bitter times. . . . Harlan's Booker T. Washington easily 
supplants the previous studies and biographies of the little known 

figure who must be understood to know Afro-American history.” 

—-Harvard Sitkoff, The New Republic 

1972 404 pp. A Galaxy Book (1975) $3.95 


“Lessons” of the Past 

The Use and Misuse of History in American Foreign Policy 

ERNEST R. MAY, Harvard University. "Concise and stimulating . . . 
executed with May's well-known professional skill. . , . A valiant and 
valuable introduction to what ought to become a significant discussion.” 


—Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Journal of American History 
1973 6 pp. A Galaxy Book (1975) $2.95 


History and American Society 


Essays of David M. Potter 

Edited by DON E. FEHRENBACHER, Stanford University. The sophisticated 
perception, historical awareness, and humane personal involvement that 
marked Potter's greatness as a historian are revealed in sixteen of his 


most significant essays. 
973 432 pp. A Galaxy Book (1975) $4.95 


Thomas Jefferson and the New Nation 

A Biography 

MERRILL D. PETERSON, University of Virginia. ''A masterly biography. ... 
An urbane and graceful style, marked by a sure sense of language, 
makes this book a pleasure to read."—Eric L. McKitrick, Journal of 


Southern History 
1970 1,090 pp. A Galaxy Book (1975) $7.95 
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FROM CAUFORNIA 


The Socialism of Fools 
Georg Ritter von Schônerer and 
Austrian Pan-Germanism 
Andrew G. Whiteside 


Georg Ritter von Schönerer’s demonic and tyrannical 
leadership defined the essential characteristics of Austrian 
Pan-Germanism, in particular its extremism — violence, 
terror, and an uncompromising racist ideology.. 

416 pages, $22.50 


Slavery and Serfdom in the Middle Ages 

Selected Papers by Marc Bloch 

Translated by William R. Beer 

Marc Block was one of the founders of social history. 
His great monographs in medieval history are well known . 
but his original articles have been difficult to obtain. The 
present collection of essays explores the dimensions of 
servitude in medieval Europe. 288 pages, $17.50 


The Disciplina Clericalis of 

Petrus Alfonsi À 

Edited by Eberhard Hermes 

Translated into English by P. R. Quarrie 

Petrus Alfonsi was a Jewish rabbi, an Arabic astronomer 
and court physician to Alfonso I of Aragon. His Dis- 


ciplina Clericalis, generally regarded as the oldest collec- 
tion of medieval novellas, introduced Eastern folktales to 


Europe. 250. pages, $12.50 


The Poems of Ancient Tamil 
Their Milieu and Their Sanskrit Counterparts 
George L. Hart, III 


Using anthologies written in the Tamil language early in 
the Christian era as an historical source, Mr. Hart con- 
siders what the poems reveal about ancient south India. 
Many passages show that, when they were composed, 
northern influence in Tamilnad was superficial, a view which 
has not been generally accepted. 

322 pages, illustrated, $15.00 


2, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
D BERKELEY 94720 





FROM CALIFORNIA 


The Great United States 
Exploring Expedition 
William Stanton 


Few chapters in the history of American 
science or the U. S. Navy contain more 
bravura, comic mishaps, or slap-dash ad- 
venturing than the Wilkes Expedition of 
1838-1842. Yet few chapters are less 
well known. Although they were poorly equipped and their 
vessels ill-adapted, the explorers gave the world a new 
continent 448 pages, 36 jiustations; maps, $14.95 


Chiefs and Challengers 


Indian Resistance and Cooperation in 
Southern California 
George Harwood Phillips 
In this pioneering study, Phillips shows how Indians in 
southern California shaped much of its early history, send- 
ing shock waves far beyond their local settings and forcing 
the whites to take action that affected themselves as much 
as it did the Indians. 

239 pages, 12 pages illustrations, $10.95 


Water and the West 


The Colorado River Compact and the Politics 
of Water in the American West 


Norris Hundley, Jr. . 
This work is about the greatest conflict over water in 
the American West; more precisely it is about an alleged 
peace treaty — the Colorado River Compact of 1922. 

A 417 pages, 8 pages illustrations, $20.00 
' Victors Divided 
America and the Allies in Germany, 1918-1923 
Keith L. Nelson 


In this first synthesis of American policy and diplomacy 
following the Armistice, the author asserts the centrality 
of the Rhineland problem to the German pedce settlement 
and the significance of the American role in its attempted 


solution. 448 pages, illustrated, $20.00 


Ge UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
D BERKELEY 94720 
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FROM CALIFORNIA 


Now in Paper — 


Printing Presses 


History and Development 
from the Fifteenth 
Century to Modern Times 


James Moran 


“Moran has provided a solid foundation for those wishing 
to assess the societal impact of continuous technical break- 
throughs in the dissemination of knowledge, which histori- 
cans too often ignore. The fascinating illustrations include 
photographs and contemporary woodcuts and engravings.” 
— Choice 

263 pages, abundantly illustrated, $8.95 


Hitler: The Führer and the People 

J. P. Stern 

A pioneering study of the rhetoric of Nazism — the 
speeches, writings, and conversations, the promises and 
performances of Hitler are examined against the background 
of traditional beliefs of the society into which this “ideal 
outsider” made his way. 354 pages, $3.65 


History and Will 

Philosophical Perspectives of Mao Tse-tung’s Thought 
Frederic Wakeman, Jr. 

“An astonishingly wide-ranging and penetrating assessment 
of the intellectual ambiance in which Mao has lived and 
to which he has made his own distinct and decisive 
contributions.” — Journal of Asian Studies 416 pages, $4.95 


The Indispensable Enemy 

Labor and the Anti-Chinese Movement in California 

Alexander Saxton 

“This is a superb book. It is a study that will prove of 

immense value both to those whose primary interest is 

in the history of labor, and those who are most concerned 

with the history of race and ethnicity." — Labor History 
294 pages, $3.95 

At bookstores 


(4e, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
SD BERKELEY 94720 
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New and Definitive! 


Economic Policy and Politics 
in Great Britain 1945-1974 


JACQUES LERUEZ; Martin Harrison, tr. 


Analyzes the reasons behind Britain’s long- 
standing failure--beginning in 1945 with 
the Labour government's attempt to con- 
struct a socialist society and continuing 
right up to the desperate politics of con- 
frontation practiced by Heath’s govern- 
ment—to achieve the same rate of growth 
as other European countries. 

1976. 250 pp. $20.00 


The Politics of Illusion 

The Fischer Revolution in 
German Historiography 

JOHN A. MOSES, University of Queensland 


The first English-language account of the 
works of historian Fritz Fischer, who has 
lead the way to a radically new historical- 


political consciousness in post-WW Il 
Germany. * x 
1975. 250 pp. $12.50 


Europe 1500-1848 


CHARLES A. ENDRESS, Angelo State University 





Twentieth-Century 
Civilization 

KERRY DAVIDSON 

This comprehensive survey of world his- 
tory and culture from 1900 to 1975 re- 
flects the author's sensitivity to social 
forces shaping the development of na- 
tions, Alongside accounts of global 
struggles, Mr. Davidson shows instances 
of inter-cultural and racial domination, 
and assigns weight and importance to 
Third World cultures. Clo. $12.50 
1975. 250 pp. Pap.$ 3.95 


The Elizabethan Conquest 
of Ireland 
A Pattern Established, 1565-1576 


NICHOLAS P, CANNY, National 
University of Ireland 


A full account of how the social, political 
and cultural mores of 16th century Ireland 
clashed with contemporary British think- 
ing, precipitating the penetration of Ire- 
land and all of its tragic consequences. 
1976. 280 pp. $18.50 





The period in European history that saw the death of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the 
the Reformation and Counter Reformation, the rise and fall of Napoleon, and revolutions in 
England, France and America is set forth here in clear outline form. Events in each country 
are interpreted in relation to each other and to the mainstream of European history. 


1975, 320 pp. Maps. Bibi, 


Clo. $10.00 Pap. $3.50 


MBARNES NOBLE 


HARPER 


ROWE 


10 E. 53rd St., New York, New York 10022 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TOWARD AN 

: URBAN VISION 
Ideas & Institutions in 
19th-Century America 


THOMAS BENDER 
Winner of the 1974 Frederick Jackson Turner 


Award. 


“Bender successfully illuminates the 


evolution of an urban vision through the se- 
lection of cases which reveal the complexity 
of the developing urban culture. ”—Harvard 
Political Review 

298 pages / Illustrations / $14.50 


BLACK CHURCH IN THE SIXTIES 


Harr M. NELSEN & ANNE KUSENER NELSEN 


“The Nelsens use strong statistical arguments to reject the 
stereotype of the emotional, sectarian religious orientation 


..commonly associated with black beliefs . . . 


emphasizing and 


discussing the Black Muslims, storefront churches, and the f 
March on Washington."— Library Journal 


182 pages / $11.50 


ADVOCACY & 


OBJECTIVITY 

A Crisis in the Professionalization of 
American Social Science, 1865-1905 
Mary O. FURNER 

Winner of the 1973 Frederick 
Jackson Turner Award. / $17.50 


FRONTIER KENTUCKY 
Oris K. Rice / $3.95 

JOHN WESLEY HUNT 
Pioneer Merchant, Manufacturer, 
& Financier 

James A. Ramace / $3.95 

JOHN HUNT MORGAN 
& HIS RAIDERS 

Epison H. Tuomas / $3.95 

THE CIVIL WAR 


IN KENTUCKY 
Lowe. H. Harrison / $3.95 


THE FRANCISCAN 
CONCEPT OF MISSION 
IN THE 

HIGH MIDDLE AGES 


'E. Ranpozrm Danıer / $11.25 


forthcoming 


THE IMPROBABLE ERA 
The South Since World War II 


CHARLES P. ROLAND 
November / $11.95 


mE 
The University 


Press 
of Kentucky 


Lexington 40506 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 


A History of the United States 
Third Edition 


JOHN A. GARRATY 


Thoroughly updated, the Third Edition of this widely 
acclaimed and hugely successful survey text is en- 
hanced by numerous changes in textual material 
and general approach. Available in one volume or 
two, Complete work: 936 pp: $13.95/cloth. Vol- 
ume |: To 1877 and Volume N: Since 1865 — Each: 
490 pp.; $7.95/paper. January 1975. Instructo:’s 
Manual by Roger Davis. Test Bank. Student’s Re- 
view Manual by Ellen H. Myers, in two volumes: 
Each $2.95/ paper. 


HISTORICAL VIEWPOINTS 


Notable Articles from American Heritage 
Second Edition 


JOHN A. GARRATY, Editor 


A valuable supplement to THE AMERICAN NATION 
or to any introductory text, this revision features 
new material on the twentieth century. Volume 1: 
To 1877 — 357 pp.; $5.95/ paper. Volume Il. Since 
1865 — 375 pp.; $5.95/paper. January 1975. 


FROM THESE BEGINNINGS 


A Biographical Approach to American History 
RODERICK NASH 


Available in a one- or two-volume edition, this book 
weaves the story of the American experience around 
the revealing lives of thirteen significant partic- 
ipants. Volume | and Volume II — Each 320 pp: 
$4.50/ paper. 1974. Complete work: 548 pp.; $7.95/ 
paper. 1973. Instructor's Manual. 


THE URBAN WILDERNESS 


A History of the American City 
SAM BASS WARNER, JR. 


"One of the most important general studies in 
urban history yet published — an imaginative use 
of history to foster understanding of the troubled, 
urbanized society in which we live." — American 
Historical Review/303 pp: $6.95/paper; $12.50/ 
cloth. 1972. 











Row 10 East 53d Street New York, N.Y. 10022 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
A New Second Edition in Two Volumes 


WILLIAM L. LANGER, General Editor, 
JOHN W. EADIE, 

DENO J. GEANAKOPLOS, 

J. H. HEXTER, and RICHARD PIPES 


Extensively rewritten and streamlined by four prom- 
inent historians, the paperbound Second Edition pro- 
vides a concise and straightforward survey of West- 
ern civilization. Volume |: Prehistory to the Peace 
of Utrecht: 526 pp.; $7.95/ paper. Volume ll; The 
Expansion of Empire to Europe in the Modern World: 
485 pp.; $7.95/ paper. January 1975. Test Items. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN WEST 


JOSEPH A. STOUT, JR., and 








` ODIE B. FAULK 


Emphasizing the Spanish, Indian, and Anglo- 
American influences that have shaped the American 
West, this concise yet comprehensive survey is the 
definitive work on Hispanic and Indian characteris- 
tics of the region. 325 pp.; $4.95/paper. 1974. 


eccccceccocceccceceo ANNOUNCING 
PATHWAYS TO 


THE PRESENT: 


A New History of the United States 
BERNARD A. WEISBERGER 


This chronological narrative of U.S. history empha- 
sizes questions of human behavior and institutions. 
Chapters examine aspects of America’s past which 
bear on questions that give students historical bases 
from which to view contemporary issues of com- 
munity, authority, culture, role, and tradition. The 
style is engaging and anecdotal. Short chronologies 
and brief reading lists for each chapter. Tentative: 
640 pages; $9.95/paper. February 1976. 


To request examination copies, write 
to Lilian Schein, Dept. 114. Please 
include course title, enrollment, and 
present text. 


€e090900909005009009000009606009000000€0000009009000009000929 





A Documentary History of Slavery in 

North America 

Edited by WILLIE LEE ROSE, Johns Hopkins University, 
This unique collection of original documents deals 

with all aspects of slavery in North America from 
colonization through the Civil War. Each document 

is preceded by a short commentary; a general intro- 
duction and bibliographical essay are also included. 
January 1976 540 pp. cloth $19.95 paper $5.95 


American Vistas 


Volume I: 1607-1877 

Volume Il: 1877 to the Present 

Second Edition 

Edited by LEONARD DINNERSTEIN, University of 
Arizona, and KENNETH T. JACKSON, Columbia University. 
This second edition includes new readings on 

slave culture, the American woman, the U.S. and 
China, Watergate, and other subjects. i 


` 1975 Volume l: 272 pp. paper $2.95 


Volume Il: 416 pp. paper $3.50 


The City Boss in America 

An Interpretive Reader 

Edited by ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, JR., University of 
California, Santa Barbara. The selections in this unique 
anthology offer varying perspectives on the rise 

of the boss, the running of the political machine, and 
the relationship between the boss and the immigrant, 
among many other topics, 

January 1976 350 pp. paper $5.95 


A Biography of the Constitution of the 
United States | 

Its Origin, Formation, Adoption, Interpretation 
Second Edition 


BROADUS MITCHELL, Rutgers University, and LOUISE 
PEARSON MITCHELL. Extended treatment of many of 
the Constitutional problems that have arisen in the last 
decade makes this second edition a clear and up-to-date 
account of the central role the Constitution has played 

in national affairs. 


1975 432 pp. cloth $12.95 paper $3.50 


Colonial New England 
A Historical Geography 


DOUGLAS R. McMANIS, Columbia University. This book 
begins with the first European contacts and traces the 


- resulting landscape patterns up to the Revolution. “A very 


fine treatment of a complex subject."—Harold A. Meeks, 
University of Vermont. (The Andrew H. Clark Series in 
the Historical Geography of North America) 


1975 176 pp. cloth $8.95 paper $5.95 
All prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
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The Rise of Modern China 
Second Edition 


IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. Fully updated in a second edition, this . 
synthesis of the history of modern China remains the 
definitive book in its field. Professor Hsü provides a 
fuller coverage of the Chinese People’s Republic, 

the rise and fall of Lin Piao, the Tenth Party Congress 
of 1973, and the triangular relations of the U.S., the 
Soviet Union, and China. 


1975 1088 pp. 88 illus. ` $12.95 


The Struggle for Stability in Modern Europe 


THEODORE K. RABB, Princeton University. This volume 
offers a new interpretation of the period between 
1500 and 1700, focusing on a crucial transformation 
from turmoil to relative tranquility. In addition to dis- 
cussing previous research on the period, the author 
examines political, social, economic, demographic and 
intellectual developments, and shows how the change 
was reflected in all areas of life. 
November 1975 128pp. 25 illus. 

cloth $8.50 paper $1.95 


The Medieval Vision 
Essays in History and Perception 


CAROLLY ERICKSON. In this overview of some major 
themes of medieval life, the author suggests how that 
life was perceived by those who lived it, and how 
their vision of it related to their ideas about natural 
and supernatural occurrences, social roles, law, 
government, crime and many other concerns. 


January 1976 256 pp. cloth $8.50 paper $2.95 


England and Ireland Since 1800 


P. J. O’FARRELL, University of New South Wales. This 
new interpretation of Anglo-lrish relations since 1800 
maintains that there are two equally valid political 
realities, one English, the other lrish. The author's lucid, 
objective account provides a non-partisan overview 

of the situation which facilitates an understanding of 
re ee if not the solution, of the present conflict 

in Ireland. 


October 1975 190 pp. cloth $8.50 paper $3.95 


Survival in Two Worlds 
Moshoeshoe of Lesotho 1786-1870 


LEONARD THOMPSON, Yale University. Moshoeshoe 
built and maintained his kingdom in southern Africa in 
spite of constant struggles with invasions by other 
Africans and ever-increasing white expansion. The 
modern state of Lesotho is his legacy. All available 
sources have been used to produce this convincing por- 
trait of a humane and intelligent man and a skillful 

and far-sighted patriot. 


September 1975 366 pp. cloth $26.50 paper $6.95 


NM W/| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N Y. 10015 
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On the eve of the nation’s Bicentennial, we are pleased to 
present a unique two volume library; designed for a 
Bicentennial course offering, an American Studies course, 
or to facilitate your participation in the American Issues 
Forum. . . | ; 





VOLUMES ONE & TWO 


Edited by Daniel Aaron, Michael Parrish, Jane L. Scheiber, and Allen Weinstein. 


‘In developing this book, the editors consulted John Higham, John B. Jackson, Alan Barth, and Doris Kearns. 


The American Issues Forum is the official national program for the commemoration of the Bicentennial. Developed 
under the auspices of the National Endowment for the Humanities and co-sponsored by the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration. The Forum has been designed to encourage a thoughtful discussion of -issues 
fundamental to the past, present, and future of American society. Specially compiled to coincide with the topics 
outlined in the American Issues Forum, the books examine some of the key issues affecting the development and 
evolution of American ideas and institutions. The books were developed for the third in a series of accredited 
newspaper courses coordinated at the University of California, San Diego Extension and funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 


AVAILABLE NOW IN HARD COVER AND PAPERBACK EDITIONS 


HARD COVER LIBRARY EDITION $19.90 per set 
BE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 

425 N, Michigan Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 60611 : 
‘PAPERBACK TEXTBOOK EDITION $9.90 per set 


Publishers INC. és, PUBLISHER'S INC. 
243 12th Street * Del Mar, California 92014 
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The Excise Crisis 
Society and Politics in the Age of Walpole 


PAUL LANGFORD. The excise crisis of 1733 shook Georgian politics 
on every level and caused one of the most shattering defeats ever 
suffered by a minister of the crown at the bar of public opinion. 
Exploring the background and immediate effects of the tobacco and 
wine excise bill, the author considers many generally neglected 
questions in this examination of Georgian politics. 


1975 200 pp. $17,00 


. English Historical Documents 
Volume Ill, 1189-1327 


Edited by HARRY ROTHWELL. The multi-volume English Historical 
Documents provides an authoritative and representative collection 

of the sources of English history, and presents these in an English 
translation wherever necessary. Volume Ill covers the central and 
classic medieval period, from the accession of Richard | to the death 
of Edward Il. In the texts, editorial comments and maps, the editor 
stresses the community of ideas pervading medieval western 
Christendom, and demonstrates how essential were the links between 
thirteenth-century England and the continent of Europe, 


1975 1,120 pp.; 7 maps $63.00 


The House of Lords and the Labour Government 
1964-1970 


JANET P. MORGAN. Many accounts of postwar British Parliamentary 
development neglect the House of Lords altogether; others give it 
oniy a passing glance. If the Lords play only a negligible part in the 
British bicameral system, it is curious that they have survived; 

but, if they possess some power or influence, it is odd that they are 
given so little attention. This book offers a descriptive analysis 

of the overwhelmingly conservative House of Lords during the years 
of Labour government. The events surrounding the 1968 Parliament 
Bill dnd its failure to pass into law are described, as are the 
Lords’ ingenious methods of compromise and efforts to handle the 
apparently precarious balance of domestic legislative power. 


1975 270 pp. $25.75 


The Evolution of the Labour Party 1910-1924 


ROSS McKIBBIN. In a study of the Labour Party in its formative years, 
the author undertakes three problems: to explain the decline of the 
Liberal Party and its supersession by the Labour Party; to examine the 
character of the Labour Party by looking at it as a mass party; and 

to view the part played by ideology and class consciousness in its 
growth. The author argues that particular policies, and even socialism 
as a doctrine, were not of the first importance in the Labour Party’s 
growth. (Oxford Historical Monographs) 


1975 288 pp. $18.50 








VW W/| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


\ À / 200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10016 
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Civilization 
Past and Present 


Seventh Edition 


T. Walter Wallbank / Alastair M. Taylor / NelsM. Bailkey 


Available for examination November 1975 
Volume I: Paleolithic Era to 1650 
January 1976, 752 pages, illustrated, cloth, approx. $12.95 


Volume Il: 1650 to Present 
January 1976, 688 pages, illustrated, cloth, approx. $12.95 


The Seventh Edition adds new material on the evolution of the human 
species and neolithic science, on political, economic, and cultural develop- 
ments in the West and the Communist bloc since 1945, and on the Cold 
War and détente. A new Epilogue describes the ecological crunch and 
attempts to chart the future. All chapters have been reviewed, and minor 
and major changes have been made to reflect new scholarship and to 
provide stylistic improvements. The Seventh Edition introduces eleven 
new Profile Essays—vivid vignettes that add human dimensions to scien- 
tific, cultural, economic, and social aspects of history. Instructor’s Resource 
Books and Study Guides are available for both volumes. : 


For further information write to 

Jack Bevington, Department SA 

Scott, Foresman’ College Division 

‘1900 East Lake Avenue Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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New fr 
Columbia 


THE WITNESS AND I 

0. EDMUND CLUBB 

This is the shocking story of how O. Edmund Clubb, 
when Director of the State Department’s China Office, 
was forced to leave his job because of allegations of 
Communist sympathies by Whittaker Chambers. A 
quarter century later, our governmental system still 
has the scars from that period. $9.95 


ATTORNEY FOR THE SITUATION 

LELAND HAZARD 

In a fine descriptive style, Leland Hazard’s auto- 
biography tells the remarkable story of a man who was 
successively an aggressive lawyer, a big corporation 
executive with a strong commitment to public service, 
a teacher, lecturer, writer, and'a driving force behind 
the Pittsburgh Renaissance. $9.95 


THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Volume XXII: July 11, 1798-March 31, 1799 
HAROLD C. SYRETT, Editor 

BARBARA A. CHERNOW, JOSEPH G. HENRICH, and 
PATRICIA SYRETT, Associate Editors 

This volume deals in large part with Hamilton’s role 
as Inspector General of the army authorized by Con- 
gress to be raised in anticipation of a possible war 
with France. Much of the correspondence concerns 
the dispute over the relative rank of the three major 
generals, Hamilton, Henry Knox, and Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, as well as the recruiting, supplying, 
and organizing of the troops. $20.00 


THE MIND OF AMERICA, 1820-1860 ' 
RUSH WELTER 


An exciting departure from traditional pane 
this new book develops a portrait of the American 
character of the “Middle Period." The emphasis here 
is on ephemeral documents—campaign broadsides; 
for example—which give a clearer picture of the com- 
mon man than do the writings of men we now class 
as intellectuals. $14.95 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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DOCUMENTED HISTORY, superbly edited ...impressively 


documented, and beautifully produced .. indispensable to the 
specialist.in the field.” James MacGregor Burns, Williams College 


& 


ACCOMPLISHMENT ...a full historical 
panorama of the Presidency’s development, 
crises, and governing concepts.” 

—Louis Koenig, Professor of Political 
Science, New York University 


THE GROWTH OF PRESIDENTIAL 
POWER: A DOCUMENTED History is 

an unprecedented narration, analysis, 
and documentation of the 200-year 
evolution of the Presidency, from its 
philosophical and political antecedents 
to Watergate. More than 300 key docu- 


ments, each one chosen for its relevance 
to the development of the office, are in- 


cluded. By Prof. William M. Goldsmith. 
1975. $96.50 per 3-volume set. 


Congress Investigates: A Documented History 
1792-1974 delves into 29 of the most impor- 
tant Congressional investigations from the St. 
Clair Investigation, 1792, to the Watergate 
Committee. Outstanding historians and scholars 
unearthed the documents, and wrote scholarly 
essays which focus on background events, par- 
ticipants, results, legacy. Edited by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. and Roger Bruns. 1975. $150.00 
per 5-volume set. 


Foundations of Colonial America: A Documen- 
tary History includes over 1,000 important 
documents revealing the individual, work, 
religious and property relationships that existed 
in all the colonies. Reprinted in their-entirety 
are deeds, town records, laws, charters, etc. 
from 1492 to 1763. “A great service to the 
historical profession” said Prof. Philip J. 
Greven, Jr. Edited by W. Keith Kavenagh. 
1973. $96.00 per 3-volume set. 


remarkable 





United States v. Nixon: The President Before 
the Supreme Court presents the eleven actual 
briefs, decisions and verbatim transcripts of oral 
testimony which led to the resignation of 
Richard M. Nixon. “A gold mine of informa- 
tion.” Perspective, May, 1975. Edited by Prof. 
Leon Friedman, with introductory essays by 
Prof. Alan F. Westin. 1974. $15.00. 


History of U.S. Political Parties offers, through 
25 brilliant essays by leading scholars, a total, 
comprehensive picture of how the American 
political system developed. It deals with the 
major parties—their origins, growth, setbacks, 
triumphs; and important minor ones like the 
Populists, Know, Nothings, Communists. Edited 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 1973. $135.00 
per 4-volume set. 


Published by Chelsea House Publishers in association 
with R.R. Bowker Company. Order all books on 30- 
day approval from R.R. Bowker Order Dept., P.O. 
Box 1807, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. All orders 
plus shipping and handling. Sales tax added where 
applicable. 


R.R. BOWKER COMPANY/NEW YORK/A XEROX EDUCATION COMPANY 
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HISTORY 


Remembered, Recovered, Invented | 


“Brilliant and stimulating. Bernard Lewis has sketched the map 
of a new and important cosmogony—that of the uses and abuses of 
history in the social process.” —Eugene V. Rostow 


Drawing from his extensive knowledge of the history of the 
Middle East and Western world, Bernard Lewis considers the 
events from the past as they are recalled, rediscovered, and 
altered to fit modern purposes. Rich and colorful examples 
ranging from the Homeric epics and the ancient Jewish battle 
of Masada to the works of Soviet historians and encompassing 
mythology, religious festivals, archaeology, and literature 
. make this book a unique eagle’s eye view of history. $6.95 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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ANEW FROME. 
TENNESSEE 


by Gladys-Marie Fry 


“Gladys-Marie Fry's brilliantly conceived Night Riders deals in elo- 
quent fashion with what was perhaps the most successful effort of 
whites, during and after slavery, to controlthe activities of blacks at 
night.” — The Washington Post Book World 

266 pages, $9.50 



















IMPEACHMENT OF A PRESIDENT 
Andrew Johnson, the Blacks, and Reconstruction 
by Hans L. Trefousse 
“Among the best rounded and strongest reconstructions of the 
background and process of our initial Presidential impeachment 
.... A solid contribution." — Harold M. Hyman 
264 pages, $10.95 


THE REAFFIRMATION OF REPUBLICANISM 
Eisenhower and the Eighty-Third Congress 
by Gary W. Reichard 


"This is the best work I have seen that deals with the Eisenhower 
period.... Itshould go far toward correcting the myths that pass for 
descriptions of his first two years in office." — Donald M. McCoy. A 
title in the Twentieth-Century America series, Dewey W. Grant- 
ham, General Editor 

320 pages, $14.95 












YANKEE ARTILLERYMEN 
Through the Civil War with Eli Lilly’s Indiana Battery 
by John W. Rowell 
“Yankee Artillerymen treats not only of military organization, tac- 
tics, and campaigns, but also of officers and men.... This focus on 
persons adds vividness and drama to the narrative and makes the 
book more than just the history of an artillery unit." — Bell |. Wiley 

. | 352 pages, $11.95 







THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE PRESS 
Knoxville 37916 
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Putting cities 
on the map 


In 1932, there was rio contact between America’s federal and municipal 
governments; today, a Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
sits in the President's Cabinet. Mark Gelfand's absorbing study analyzes 
the political forces which brought about this change in national policy 
and examines the impact which the fruits of the federal-local collabora- 
tion—most notably public housing, urban renewal and highway pro- 
grams—have had on the metropolitan environment. 


THEFEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
URBAN AMERICA 1933-1965 


MARK I. GELFAND 


$17.50 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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the 
american 


civil 
war 


PETER J. PARISH 
















“A splendid synthesis of recent scholarship. 
Concise, beautifully organized, and lucidiy writ- 
ten, [this] is at once a compendium of infor- 
mation and a careful explanation of the causes 
and the consequences of the war. It would à 
be hard to find a better one-volume history of 
the conflict.’ —David Herbert Donald, Harvard 
University 




















“Parish has put together a beautifully written 
and massive one-volume account of the gE 
American Civil War. It is a judicious 
blend of social, political, and military 
history covering every con- "we... 
ceivable facet of the struggle. It ">=; 
would be difficult to find a more thor- 
ough single-volume treatment." 
—Library Journal 



























"A serious study of enduring value of every A 
.aspect of [the Civil War]—political, military, S 
constitutional, economic and social. No one 
can read this book without gaining new in-& 
sights not only into the Civil War but into; 
American history as a whole."—The Economist 












WS 
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$25.00 cloth 
$12.50 paper 


1975, 728 pages, bibliography, index 









Forthcoming . . . 


"AMERICA IN MAPS pariNaG FROM 1500 TO 1856 
Compiled and Edited by Egon Klemp 


This unprecedented collection of seventy-six of the key maps in the 
history of the discovery and exploration of the New World makes a 
unique store of historical knowledge accessible to the scholar. The 
maps, spanning three and a half centuries of cartographic development, 
are strikingly reproduced in facsimile form, most in their original size, 
and one third in full color. Printed in a limited edition, America in Maps 
will be published in late Spring 1976. 


Please write for full details. 

















HOLMES & MEIER PUBLISHERS, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 









PAUPERS AND SCHOLARS 

The Transformation of Student Life in New 
England, 1760-1860 

This major new work of social history exam- 
ines the ways in which New England's pau- 
per scholars were influenced by college life 
and assesses their own enduring effect on 
higher education in America. 


Published 1975 160 pages 


CHINA THIS CENTURY 
R. R. C, De Crespigny 


Author of the highly acclaimed China: The 

` Land and lts People, Professor De Crespigny 
has compiled a comprehensive analysis of 
contemporary China, from the government 
of the Manchus through Ping-pong Diplo- 
macy and the era of Chou En-Lai. 
November 1975 approx. 400 paces 

$15.95 (tentative), cloth 


COMMUNITY AND CONFLICT IN THE 
SOCIALIST CAMP, 1965-1972 
The Soviet Union, East Germany and the 
German Problem 
Gerhard Wettig 
This important new study first reviews the 
course of U.S.S.R.-G.D.R. relations, and 
then analyzes how the interests of the two 
parties interact over attitudes to West Ger- 
many, relations between the two Germanies, 
| the international status of East Germany and 
East Berlin, claims to West Berlin, and the 
process whereby conflicts are resolved. 
October 1975 approx. 175 pages 
$17.95 (tentative), cloth 


$12.95, cloth 
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ARCHAIC GREECE 

L. H. Jeffery ! 
A companion volume to Desborough's The 
Greek Dark Ages, this long awaited book 
presents a comprehensive study of archaic 
Greece from Euboia and the Lelantine War 
through the Dodekapolis and the Aiolic 
Greeks. 


January 1976 
$16.95 (tentative), cloth 


SOCIETY IN CRISIS 
France in the Sixteenth Century 


J. H. M. Salmon 


Professor Salmon argues that the late six- 
teenth century is of crucial importance in 
the general development of the ancien re- 
gimé—that it is “the crucible in which some 
of the competing forces from an earlier age 
were consumed in the fire and others 
blended and transmuted into new com- 
pounds: it is the matrix for all that came 
after.’ —from the Author's Introduction 


October 1975 approx. 300 pages | 
$19.95 (tentative), cloth 


300 pages 


AFRICAN METROPOLIS 
Andrew Hake t 


Of particular interest to historians and social 
anthropologists, African Metropolis presents 
a detailed social and economic history of 
Nairobi, moving from the time of earliest set- 
tlement to the present. 


January 1976 
$18.95 (tentative), cloth 


300 pages 


SEMARTINS PRESS 


P.O. Box 5352, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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The Berkshire Conference of 
Women Historians 


is proud to announce the award of its annual prizes for 
publication in history by women to 


Kathryn Kish Sklar 


Catharine Beecher 
A Study in American Domesticity 


“A thoughtful, ingenious, speculative book, a pleasure to read and reread. No one 
interested in the history of women and the family, and in Victorian civilization 
as a whole, can afford to miss it.”— Journal of American History 


$15.00 Yale University Press 





Lois Green Schwoerer 


“No Standing Armies!” 
The Antiarmy Ideology in Seventeenth-Century England 


“Using contemporary tracts and pamphlets Schwoerer skillfully traces the 
development of antimilitary sentiment in England in the 17th and 18th centuries..... 
A valuable contribution to the history of democratic principles.”—Library Journal 


$10.00 The Johns Hopkins University Press 


Mary Martin McLaughlin 


“Survivors and Surrogates: 
Children and Parents from the Ninth to the Thirteenth Centuries” 
The History of Childhood, Lloyd de Mause, editor 


$16.00 The Psychohistory Press, A Division of Atcom, Inc., Publishers 
Inquiries regarding prizes for work published in 1975 should be addressed to 


Prof. Gabrielle M. Spiegel, Department of History, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 20742 
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chicago 


MEXICO UNDER SPAIN, 1521-1556 


Society and the Origins of Nationality 

| Peggy K. Liss 

Peggy K. Liss provides the first comprehensive study 
of the origins of a separate Mexican identity within 
the Spanish empire in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Her work is at once a fresh narrative 
history of the first generation after the Spanish 
conquest and an examination of the formative 

years of Mexican society. 

1975 240 pages Cloth $12.50 





THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN 
H. G. Nicholas 


In this volume, the noted historian H. G. Nicholas provides a British perspective on 
the history of Anglo-American relations from Yorktown to the present, with special 
emphasis on the post-World War II era. 
United States in the World: Foreign Perspectives series 
1975 viii, 196 pages Cloth $10.00 


THE MUNICIPAL REVOLUTION IN AMERICA 
Origins of Modern Urban Government 
1650-1825 
Jon C. Teaford 


The Municipal Revolution in America traces the evolution of the city in America 
through the colonial and early national periods of U.S. history. Jon C. Teaford's 
work is especially valuable for the attention he pays to the vital transformation that 
occurred from 1725 to 1825. 

1975 160 pages Cloth $9.75 


FIVE CENTURIES OF MAP PRINTING 
Edited by David Woodward . 


This volume of essays is a ground-breaking work that brings together the basic 
knowledge of the historical techniques of map printing. The book's selected 
bibliography and many illustrations contribute to its importance as a reference. 
Published for the Newberry Library 
1975 192pages illus. Cloth $17.50 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 
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Biology of Man in History 


Selections from the 


ANNALES 


Economies Societes Civilisations 


edited by Robert Forster & Orest Ranum 
translated by Elborg Forster & Patricia M. Ranum 


. there has been no more prestigious or innovative a historical journal 
than the Annales. À radical departure from traditional scholarship, the 
Annales aims at an interdisciplinary, holistic reconstruction of the past 
(histoire totale). . . . Biology of Man in History is the first volume 
of a projected series of selections from'the Annales and it is an impressive 
debut.” — The Kirkus Review 
The eight articles in the present volume deal with such basic con- 
comitants of the human condition as sex, hunger and disease. 

$12.00 hardcover, $2.95 paperback 
Forthcoming: The second volume in the series, Family and Society, 
will be published in 1976. 


Respectable Folly 


Millenarians and the French Revolution in 
France and England 


Clarke Garrett 


The French Revolution generated a wave of popular piety and religious 
excitement in both France and England, where prophets ‚of the mil- 
lenium attempted to interpret it in the light of Biblical prophecy. This 
study discusses the millenarians in the intellectual, religious and political 
context of the time. $10.00 hardcover 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Md. 21218 








Dissent in the USSR 


Politics, Ideologies, and People 
edited by Rudolf L. Tökes 

“A comprehensive and penetrating analysis of an important new political 

phenomenon in the Soviet Union . . . If there is significant political 

change in the Soviet system, it will be thanks to the courageous and 


complex phenomenon analyzed in this timely volume.” — Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, Director of the Research Institute on Communist Affairs, 
Columbia University . $15.00 
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The Soviet Image of Utopia 


Jerome Gilison l 


Piecing together the fragmentary. descriptions of the future communist 
society given by the current generation of Soviet writers and thinkers, 
Gilison. confronts the much-debated question of the connection between 
the theory and the practice of communism. He identifies the ‘sources of 
the current Soviet goal and traces the development of Soviet utopianism 
in recent years. $9.00 hardcover 


From Colony to Nation 


Essays on the Independence of Brazil 
edited by A.J.R. Russell-Wood 


-Distinguished scholars in Brazilian history here take a new hard look 
at the Brazilian transition from colony to independent nation. They 
examine pre and post independence events from cultural, political, 
economic and social perspectives, providing new interpretations of in- 
dependence, colonialism, and imperialism in Brazil. Johns Hopkins 
Symposia in Comparative History $12.50 





JOHNS HOPKINS 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
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BRINTON, CHRISTOPHER & WOLFF’S 


History of. . 
. Civilization 





Now available in 
2 and 3-volume 


PAPERBACK 
revised editions. 





Now — the widely acclaimed standard 
source for western civilization studies is 
even better. Newly revised and updated, it 
involves students in the dynamics of civili- 
zations with accurate and vivid interpreta- 
tions of social, economic, religious, and 
especially cultural developments. 


And now you can have your choice of 
either a 2 or 3-volume paperback edition of 
. this comprehensive and captivating text. 


The 2 paperback-volume edition: Pre- 
history to 1715 and 1715 to the Present; 
and the 3 paperback-volume edition: 
Prehistory to 1300, 1300 to 1815, and 
1815 to the Present give you the conveni- 
ence and flexibility to suit this text to a 1, 2 
or 3 semester westem civilization sequence 
or any number of period courses. 


Many new features in the fifth edition en- 
hance this widely-used text's competent 
and comprehensive coverage, including: 

e The Introductory Essay, ‘* What Good is 
History?,'" sets the theme, reinforcing 
history's relevance to today's student. 

e Six four-color. photo essays intrigue stu- 
dents, visually enhancing updated material 
on ancient, medieval, renaissance, baro- 
que, nineteenth and twentieth century his- 
tory. 





has a new look. 


e Rewritten chapter introductions give 
students a simplified chart of the historical 
period under scrutiny and also serve as val- 
uable study tools. 

e Quotes from original contemporary 
sources efiliven the material on confronta- 
tions, conflicts and consensus. 

e New information keeps the student up-- 
to-date with recent, major archaeological 
finds, especially advances in deciphering 
languages. 

e A new section on the background of 
Christianity teams with a strengthened dis- 
cussion of the Church and ecclesiastical 
culture, giving students incomparable in- 
sight into the great confrontation between 
the papacy and the Holy Roman Empire. 

e An entirely new chapter recapitulates 
major political developments in the light of 
the twentieth century's intellectual and cul- 
tural history. 

e The accompanying Teacher's Manual 
provides ample test items, class lectures, 
and supplementary topics, facilitating mat- 
erial organization and class presentation. 


Published 1976: 
2-volume edition, $10.95 each. 
3-volume edition, $8.95 each. 


For further information, please write to 
Robert Jordan, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. 
J-241, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 07632 


Prentice-. 
^" Hall 









Cornell 
University 
Press 


“This rich and powerful book will, 
I am sure, stand the test of time—scholarly, 


brilliant in analysis, beautifully written.” 
—The N.Y. Times Book Review 


I The Problem 
of Slavery in 


the Aue of Revolution 
1770-1823 by David Brion Davis 


A Powerful Sequel to a Pulitzer Prize-winning Book 


EE "A worthy successor to Davis' magnificent The Problem of Slavery in Western Culture.“ 
Together, these volumes represent the high point of scholarship in this field. They will undoubtedly 
remain at the center of discussion for many decades and perhaps beyond.” —EUGENE GENOVESE 

= 
Ez "One of the many remarkable things about this book is that it equals and even exceeds the 
level of scholarship and history established by the author's preceding volume," —C. VANN WOODWARD 


NEZ "A penetrating work of mature scholarship and extraordinary erudition....it deals with a his- 
torical problem of vast and enduring moral importance."'—MicHAEL KAMMEN 


ME “A superb continuation of Davis’ work on the problem of slavery in western culture. It is a 
fascinating and profourd study of the rise of the antislavery movement in England and America, as 
well as of the social, political, and economic milieu in which it operated,"  —STANLEY L. ENGERMAN 


WS “Professor Davis has written another profound and learned book, couched in graceful, lucid 
language, about a critical period in the development of slavery in the West... . it should be read by all 
whose interest in American history transcends the simple allocation of praise and blame.” 

—Wictie Lee Rose 


Ez "A magnificent contribution to the methodology of intellectual history as well as to our under- 
standing of slavery and antislavery thought. A worthy sequel to The Problem of Slavery in Western 
Culture." —Atceen S. KRADITOR 


EE "The most profound study of how antislavery ideas developed into antislavery action yet to 
appear. Building on his earlier, outstanding The Problem of Slavery in Western Culture, Davis dis- 
plays rare insight, subtlety of understanding, and magisterial scholarship."—Rocer T. Anstey 


In this bold and ambitious work, Davis explores the international impact and social significance of 
antislavery thought in a critical era of political and industrial revolution. Focusing on the Anglo- 
American experience, he branches into many avenues of social and Intellectual history to offer a 
brilliant new reading of the entire age of revolution. $17.50 


"Cornell University Press, 1966. Available in both clothbound ($15.00) and paperback ($2.95). 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS ITHACA AND LONDON 
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The American University 
Department of History 


in cooperation with the 

National Archives and Records Service, GSA 
Library of Congress and 

Maryland Hall of Records 


Announces three offerings during 1975-76 of 
THE INSTITUTE: 
INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
ARCHIVES ADMINISTRATION 


National Archives Building 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 8th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


September 15-26, 1975 
January 12-23, 1976 (tentative) 
May 11-22, 1976 (tentative) 


For details and application forms, write 
Department of History 

The American University 

Massachusetts and Nebraska Avenues, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 | 
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A MILITARY HISTORY OF GERMANY FROM 
THE 18TH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY 


BY MARTIN KITCHEN 3 
An enlightening examination of the significance of the army in Germany's historical develop- , 
ment and the economic and social conditions which determined the nature of the army. 
392 pages, maps, index $12.50 
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BILLY MITCHELL 


Crusader for Air Power 
NEW EDITION 
BY ALFRED F. HURLEY 
A judicious biography of the legendary founder of today's Air Force. This is the first fully 
documented account of Mitchell’s life and is based on newly available material. 
200 pages, index, photos paper $2.95 cloth $10.00 
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THE SWORDBEARERS 


Supreme Command in the First World War 
BY CORRELLI BARNEIT 
The dramatic story of World War I told from the viewpoint of four commanders-in-chief— 
von Moltke, Petain, Jellicoe, and Ludendorff—all nineteenth-century men confronted by 
twentieth-century technology. . l 
448 pages, index, photos paper $4.95 cloth $15.95 
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THE ART OF WAR 
Waterloo to Mons 
BY WILLIAM McELWEE 
An engrossing history of the art of warfare from the Crimea in 1855 to 1914 (including the 
American Civil War), focusing on social, political, economic, and technological aspects. 
352 pages, maps $12.50 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WAR 


EDITED BY MICHAEL HOWARD 
Distinguished contributors trace the development of strategic and tactical military theory in 
the West from the eighteenth century to our own day and examine the interaction of theory 
and practice. 
384 pages, bibl. paper $3.95 cloth $12.50 
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THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF WAR 


BY FRANCO FORNARI 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN BY ALENKA PFEIFER 
Fornari deals brilliantly with the phenomenon of war, war in primitive societies, the psycho- 
analytic literature on war, the formation and function of the group, and the impact of nuclear 
war. 
320 pages $10.00 
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THE UFO CONTROVERSY IN AMERICA 
BY DAVID MICHAEL JACOBS 
FOREWORD BY J. ALLEN HYNEK 

Using previously inaccessible Air Force documents and a wealth of other sources, a profes- 
sional historian traces the UFO story in this country from the first wave of sightings in 1896- 
97 to the present, 

384 pages, index, photos $12.50 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Tenth and Morton Streets, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
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invisible or 
dispensable...’ 


contains 


much of value and 

| . Shoul in- 
Cluded in Public libraries av 
Collections,” ae 


Library Journal (Dec. 1, 1974) 


June Sochen, 
Northeastern Illinois University 


Though organized chronologically and 
thus traditionally, Herstory does not re- eet M chen pre- 
count presidential administrative actions i different 
in predictable fashion, nor does it review i t at shows 
politica! or military activities. Rather, it hee ab 
surveys each major period in light of the boo ealiti 
life stories, experiences, and thoughts of Eid well 
some of its forgotten Americans. Women, 448 y (Nov 
constituting a majority of Americans, Reading es 75 photographs, 
have been the most ignored and therefore chapter; appendi s end of each 
receive the most attention in this book. SBN-0-88284-017.7 S. 
They were never invisible or dispensable 
and no day passed without their critically 
needed participation. 


3 Softcover Editions 


Alfred Complete: 448 Pages 
- [PUBLISHERS 


Volume I, 1600 to 1880 Volume li, from 1861 
E | ] 214 Pages 289 Pages 


ALFRED PUBLISHING CO., INC. «75 Channel Drive e Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 
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La 


Luther and 
the False Brethren 


Mark U. Edwards, Jr. From 1522 to his death, Luther 
clashed with a number of major evangelical opponents over 
relatively minor matters of doctrine and ritual. This study 
describes and explains his harsh response to what he saw as 
a series of Satan-inspired challenges to his authority. It traces 
his contest with Karlstadt, his involvement in the Peasants’ 
War, his disputes with Zwingli and others over the Lord’s 
Supper, his reconciliation with the Upper Germans in the 
Wittenberg Concord, his falling out with Agricola over the 
proper use of the law, and finally his struggle with the 
Sacramentarians in his last years. $10.00 


The Matrimonial Trials 
of Henry VII 


Henry Ansgar Kelly. What were the King’s grounds for 
attempting to put aside his marriage to Catherine of Aragon? 
Were they simply flimsy excuses to gratify his passion for 
Anne Boleyn? Or had he substantial reason to believe that 

he had been living in sin for two decades? Making use of 
hitherto unknown or unexploited documentary evidence, 
this work forces substantial alterations in the traditional 
accounts not only of his first marriage and annulment, 

but also of the later ones, for the religious and legal principles 
involved were anything but flimsy and remained for Henry 
matters of lasting concern. October. About $12.50 


STANFORD 


1925-1975—Fifty years of scholarly publishing 
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AY History 


Georg e Mason y Gentleman Revolutionary [by Helen Hill Miller . 
a detailed but very readable account of the life and times of a central figure in 
early American history $18.95 Tr. 


The Character of John Adams* ivy Peter Shaw 


the first short, comprehensive biography of Adams, the most remote of our 
Founding Fathers price to be announced 


The Invasion of America *, by Francis Jennings 
la 


a radical revision of Indian and Puritan history $14.95 


Populist Vanguard ivy Robert C. McMath 
the only complete history of the Southern Farmer's Alliance 
price to be announced 


The Opium War, 1840-1842 ny Peter Ward Fay 


a lively account of the conflict that “opened” China $14.95 Tr 


Charl es I5 Lord Treasurerı by Michael Van Cleave Alexander 

the first biography of Sir Richard Weston, Earl of Portland, 1577-1635 
- 821.95 

uh » 


. Mystical Dimensions of Islam ivy Annemarie Schimmel - 


the development and influence of Sufism since the eighth century $14.95 


The Dacian Stones Speak ivy Paul MacKendrick 


continuing MacKendrick's studies of classical antiquity with the area now 
known as modern Romania $12.95 


*published for The Institute of Early American History and Culture at 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


The University of 


N OT th Car ol ina Press 
Chapel Hill 


Jean Antoine Houdon, Paris, 1789 
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Winner of the 1975 
Pulitzer Prize 


for History 
Dumas Malone 


"JEFFERSON AND HIS TIME 










“The Malone volumes constitute the best 
biography of Jefferson ever written." 
—Samuel Eliot Morison 


Volumel: Jefferson the Virginian 
Volume II: Jefferson and the Rights of Man 
Volume III: Jefferson and the Ordeal of Liberty 


Volume IV: Jefferson the President, 
First Term 1801-1805 


Volume V: Jefferson the President, 
Second Term 1805-1809 


All five volumes of this 
distinguished biography are now 
available in hard-cover and paper-bound 
editions at all bookstores. The sixth and 
concluding volume is now in preparation. 


D 





| 





Lietle, Brown and Company 
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REAPPRAISALS OF FASCISM 
Edited by Henry A. Turner, Jl., 
Yale University 


Fascism as a generic phenomenon, re- 
examined from a variety of perspectives. 
Contributions by William Sheridan Allen, 
Alan Cassels, Klaus Epstein, Ernst Nolte, 
Stanley G. Payne, Hans Rogger, Wolf- 
gang Sauer, Henry A. Turner, dr., George 
Macklin Wilson, and Renee Winegarten. 
288 pp. Paper: $5.95 (05579-5); Cloth: 
$12.50 (05372-5). 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 

Edited by F. Roy Willis, 

University of California at Davis 
Historical, economic, and political re- 
flections on the movement toward Euro- 
pean integration since 1945. Contribu- 
tions by Henri Brugmans, Marie-Eliza- 
beth De Bussy, Francoise De La Serre, 
Helene Delorme, Werner Feld, Walter 
Lipgens, John Pinder, and F. Roy Willis. 
224 pp. Paper: $6.95 (05578-7); Cloth: 
$12.50 (05371-7). 








ARISTOCRATIC GOVERNMENT AND 
SOCIETY IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLAND: The Foundations of Stability 
Edited by Daniel A. Baugh, 

Cornell University 


The causes of the remarkable statility 
and strength of t8th-century England 
and the relationship between English 
society, politics, and constitutional ar- 
rangements. Selections by H. J. Habak- 
kuk, Edward Hughes, Guy Miege, Sir 
Lewis Namier, J. H. Plumb, Dame Lucy 
Sutherland, Jonathan Swift, and E. A, 
Wrigley. 288 pp. Paper: $6.95 (05577-9); 
Cloth: $12.50 (05370-9) 


STATE AND SOCIETY IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 
Edited by Raymond F. Kierstead, 
Catholic University 


The relations of state and society in 
France during the absolutist era. Contri- 
butions by Leon Bernard, Pierre Deyon, 
J. Gallet, R. Grassby, John J. Hurt, Guy 
Lemarchand, Francois Loirette, J. Rus- 
sell Major, Rene Pillorget, and Nora 
Temple. 304 pp. Paper: $6.95 (05573-6); 
Cloth: $12.50 (05367-9) 


1830 IN FRANCE 
Edited by John M. Merriman, 
Yale University 


Recent and varied approaches to the 
study of revolution and social change in 
19th-century France. Articles by Robert 
J. Bezucha, Christopher H. Johnson, 
John M. Merriman, Bernard H. Moss, 
Edgar Leon Newman, David H. Pinkney, 
and James Rule and Charles Tilly. 256 
pp. Paper: $6.95 (05580-9); Cloth: 
$12.50 (05373-3) 





MODERN 


3.7 SCHOLARSHIP 
9) ON EUROPEAN 


HISTORY 


To be published in 
February 1976 + 





IMPERIALISM: The Robinson and 
Gallagher Controversy 

Edited by Wm. Roger Louis, 
University of Texas at Austin 


Scholarly assessments, written especial- 
ly for this volume, of different aspects of 
the controversy which surrounds the 
theory of imperialism held by Ronald 
Robinson and John Gallagher. Contribu- 
tions by Henri Brunschwig, John Galla- 
gher, Richard Graham, Akira Iriye, Syd- 
ney Kanya-Forstner, Ernest R. May, 
Roger Owen, D.C.M. Platt, Ronald Robin- 
son, W. W. Rostow, George Shepperson, 
Eric Stokes, A.J.P. Taylor, and Hans- 
Ulrich Wehler. 288 pp. Paper: $6.95 
(05582-5); Cloth: $12.50 (05375-X) 


N 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND: 
Society in an Age of Revolution 

Edited by Paul Seaver, 

Stanford University 

Examinations of the basic structures that 
defined a society which underwent the 
first of the modern Great Revolutions. 
Contributions by D. C. Coleman, J. H. 
Plumb, Lawrence Stone, and Joan Thirsk. 
288 pp. Paper: $6.95 (05584-1); Cloth: 
$12.50 (05377-6). 


IMPERIAL GERMANY 
Edited by James J. Sheehan, 
Northwestern University 


The latest scholarship on the social, eco- 
nomic, and political history of 19th-cen- 
tury Germany. Articles by Werner T. An- 
gress, Karl Erich Born, Wolfgang J. 
Mommsen, Otto Pflanze, J. C. G. Röhl, 
Hans Rosenberg, James J, Sheehan, and 
Hans-Ulrich Wehler. 288 pp. Paper: 
$6.95 (05581 -7); Cloth: $12.50 (05374-1) 
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NAZISM AND THE THIRD REICH 
Edited by Henry A. Turner, Jr., 

Yale University 

264 pp. Paper: $3.45 (06488-3); Cloth: 
$12.50 (06359-3). 


EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY BETWEEN 
TWO WARS, 1919-1939 

Edited by Hans W. Gatzke, 

Yale University 

280 pp. Paper: $3.45 (06447-6); Cloth: 


. $12.50 (06332-1). 


THE REFORMATION IN MEDIEVAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

Edited by Steven E. Ozment, 

Yale University 

268 pp. Paper: $3.45 (06466-2); Cloth: 
$12.50 (06341-0). 


General Editor: 
Henry A. Turner, Jr., Yale University 


The volumes in this series make outstanding recent investigations of major 
topics in European history readily accessible to students. Some of the 
selections are reprinted from scholarly journals and monographs, others are 
original contributions, and some appear in English translation for the first time. 
The selections are fully footnoted, and each volume contains a bibliography, 
sothat each book is simultaneously a stimulating resource for instruction, an 
up-to-date guide to the scholarly literature, and a valuable aid to research. 


Previously published 
in this series: 


RUSSIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
FROM PETER THE GREAT TO STALIN 
Edited by William L. Blackwell, 

New York University 

460 pp. Paper: $5.95 (08492-1); Cloth: 
$12.50 (06363-1). 


THE AX WITHIN: Italian Fascism in Action 
Edited by Roland Sarti, 

University of Massachusetts 

280 pp. Paper: $4.95. (08498-0); Cloth: 
$12.50 (06367-4). 


THE VICTORIAN REVOLUTION: Govern- 
ment and Society in Victoria's Britain 
Edited by Peter Stansky, 

Stanford University 

420 pp. Paper: $4.50 (06482-4). 






NEW 
VIEWPOINTS 


A Division of 

Franklin Watts, Inc. 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


All prices, specifications, and publication dates 
are subject to change without notice. Prices 
listed are those charged by the publisher. Re- 
sellers are free to charge whatever they wish for 
Franklin Watts, Inc. books. 
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The Middle East- 
and North Africa. 
in World Politics: 


A Documentary 
Record 


Second edition, revised and enlarged 
Volume 1: European Expansion, 1 535-1914 


Compiled, translated, and edited by 
J. C. Hurewitz 


In this first revision of his standard reference 
collection of important documents in the 
diplomatic history of the Middle East, pub- 
lished in 1956 under the title Diplomacy in 
the Near and Middle East, Mr. Hurewitz 
has extended the geographical coverage to 
include North Africa and Afghanistan, 
doubled the number of documents, and 
provided many new introductions. $30.00 


The Downfall of 
the Anti-Semitic 
Political Parties in 
Imperial Germany 


Richard S. Levy 


This study, based on an exhaustive examina- 
tion of primary sources, explains the rise 
and fall of the major anti-Semitic political 

. parties in the years 1878-1918. Itis the story 
of an important political failure and an 
evaluation of its effect on the disaster that 
eventually overtook both European Jews 
and the world. $18.50 


The Frontier in 
Alaska and the 
Matanuska Colony 


Orlando W. Miller 


“One of the few major books on Alaska in 
many years. An eloquent commentary on 
the frontier syndrome as it survives today. In 
the course of describing what Alaska was 
really like between 1900 and 1930, Miller 
gives us the most realistic account of the 
Giant of the North Ihave ever read.” 
—HowardR.Lamar $15.00 


The Emergence of 
Agricultural Science 


Justus Liebig and the Americans, 1840-1880 
Margaret W. Rossiter : 


Recounting the experiences of three leading 
figures in the nineteenth-century movement 
toward scientific agriculture, this book 
makes a contribution to the broader themes 
of social history and the interactions within 
the world of science. $15.00 


Men and Wealth 
in the United States, 
1850-1870 


Lee Soltow 
Foreword by William N. Parker 


A study of the censuses of 1850, 1860, and 
1870, demonstrating the distribution of 
wealth in the United States in these years. 
Mr. Soltow presents conclusions of the 
highest importance for students of American 
social and economic history. $12.50 


The Puritan Origins 
of the American Self 


Sacvan Bercovitch 


Mr. Bercovitch's subject is the development 
of the concept of American identity; his 
method is comparatist, to specify the unique- 
ness of that development; and his discussion, 
centering upon the interaction of language, 
myth, and society, explores the Puritan 
achievement in its broadest cultural context. 
$15.00 


The Shaping of 
Southern Politics 


Suffrage Restriction and the Establishment 
of the One-Party South, 1880-1910 


J. Morgan Kousser 
“For those who wish to gain insight into 


the political system that prevailed in the 
South during the first half of the twentieth 
century, this book will be indispensable." 
—Journal of Southern History $15.00 


Yale 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 
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““..a black Homer, bursting with | 
his black Odyssey and able to tell it 


99 


with awesome intellectual power... 


— The New York Times Book Review 





Finally in paperback! A unique personal history of the American 
South when cotton was king, by an 84 year old black man whose 
actions and deeds form the very beginnings of what we now call 
the civil rights movement. 

From servitude to radical renegade member of the Alabama 
EG Sharecropper Union, Nate Shaw's vivid 
NATIONAL BOOK narrative is one continuous heroic struggle 

against a system, a culture, an America 


D - that failed to crush the dignity of a man 















who saw freedom as the only true 


way- to survive intact. 
About the author 
In 1969, while a graduate student, "Theodore 
ANGERS OF Rosengarten heard about a man who was a survivor 


of one cf the earliest black radical organizations, the 
Alabama Sharecropper Union. Twenty miles 
outside Tuskegee, Alabama, Rosengarten found 
HAW him. He was 84 and very much alive. Their first 
meeting lasted eight hours. It was only the 
beginning of what we to be Rosengarten’s 
fe onal ssey — four years of work with a tape 
ge nc Nate Shaw telling it all from memory 
\ with unwavering clarity and power. 


Avon 
$2.25 
October 








Education Department, 959 Eighth Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 
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Lifton, Robert Jay 

EXPLORATIONS IN PSYCHOHISTORY 

The Wellfleet Papers 

This volume, by the founding practitioners of this evolving 


' discipline, explores the potential of psychohistory for learning 


more about man in time by combining historical research with 
psychological knowledge and insights. The papers treat not | 
only pressing contemporary problems such as nuclear weapons 
and youth rebellion, but also the more abstract but constant 
human elements-death, immortality, play, love and tradition. 
“This collection of papers... is an important and potentially 
influential contribution in the emergence of the new discipline 
of psychohistory. . . . The presence of essays by Lifton, Erikson, 
Robert Coles, Kenneth Keniston, and Philip Rieff demonstrates 
both the seriousness of the effort as well as the depth of 
analysis."—Library Journal. 

[121849 Appendix, Index $3.95 


Commager, Henry Steele 
THE DEFEAT OF AMERICA: 
Presidential Power and the National Character 


America's preeminent historian focuses here on the two major 
crises that have recently faced all Americans: the war in Viet- 
nam and the’ misuse of presidential power. No other historian 
so skillfully makes us aware of how much America’s past 
influences America’s present. In doing so, Professor Com- 
mager, as always, challenges. us to build a better future. 
[12177 $295 - 


Cantor, Norman F. 
THE ENGLISH: A History of Politics and 
Society to 1760 


Norman Cantor re-examines the events,: men, laws, and 
institutions of England in the light of all that modern psy- 
chology, sociology, and literature have taught us about man 
and society. "His power to synthesize and to conjure up a 
rich and imaginative picture of English history is unsur- 
passed, and he has given to the historical genre a refresh- 
ingly modern orientation." —L. B. Smith, The New York 
Times Book Review. 

[120241 Illus., Index $3.95 


Kaplan, Justin 
LINCOLN STEFFENS: A Biography 


In this widely praised book, Justin Kaplan, author of the 
Pulitzer Prize and National Book Award winner: Mr. Clemens 
and Mark Twain, re-creates the life and world of Lincoln, 
Steffens, the Columbus of muckraking, a pivotal figure in the 
history of native radicalism and in the American conscious- 
ness, "Replete with interesting details; penetrating observa-* 
tions and graceful writing, this biography does much to atone 
for the general neglect into which the prince of muckrakers 
had fallen... .'"—Choice. “A brilliant biography of a man—and 
an age."—Peter Schrag, Saturday Review/World. “...a strik- 
ingly successful biography . . .”—Library Journal. 

[122035 Illus., Index $4.95 


Peters, Francis F. 
THE HARVEST OF HELLENISM 


A history of the Near East from the time of Alexander to 
that of. Constantine. The unifying element is the theme of 
Hellenism which radically influenced Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam. "Distinguished by a happy integration of varied 
aspects of Hellenistic life over a vast area, a lucid presenta- 
tion of the material, and sound scholarship." —Philip Hitti, 
Chairman, Department of Near Eastern Studies, Princeton. 
[]20659 Chronology, Guide to Further Reading, 

Index $5.95 



















Winner ofthe Pulitzer RT 
THE 


Tem 


PORTRAITS) 
IN POWER | 


THE POWER 
BROKER 


Robert Moses and the Fall of New York 
by Robert A. Caro 


Winner of both the Pulitzer and the Francis 
Parkman Prizes. This is the hidden story of 
how one man shaped, and mis-shaped, con- 
temporary New York, City and State. “The 
scholar who writes the history of American 
cities in the twentieth century will doubtless _ 
begin with this,extraordinary effort” — The New e 
York Times Book Review. 1280 pages. Photos 
& maps. 6%" x 9%". $7.95 


EMPEROR 
OF CHINA: 


Self-Portrait of K'ang-hsi 
by Jonathan D. Spence 


The personal memoirs of one of the greatest 
rulers in China's history, who reigned from 
1661 to 1722, woven together into a narrative 
that reads like fiction. "A masterpiece: it lifts 
Scholarship to a level of beauty." — THEODORE 
H. WHITE. $4.95 


HITLER 


by Joachim C. Fest 


"The best single volume available on the tor- 
tuous life and savage reign of Adolf Hitler; 
Fest tells the story as no non-German could." 
— Time.."The most comprehensive of all the 
Hitler biographies.”—OTTO FRIEDRICH, New 
York Times Book Review. $5.95 


























Now in paperback from 
VINTAGE BOOKS 
a division of Random House 
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A unique view of the world headed for war 


Fence 


The Origins of the Second World War 


by Joachim Remak 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Of all of mankind's wars, none can 
match World War Il for ferocity, de- 
struction and long term consequences. 

In The Origins of the Second World 
War, Joachim Remak vividly recreates 
the months and years before the war 
in a unique way—through the eyes of 
the men who lived through them. Stu- 
dents will meet Adolf Hitler silently 
watching an unresponsive crowd in Ber- 
lin and concluding that the time is not 
yet ripe for war. They will "hear" Ne- 


December, 1975 


$8.95 Cloth 


ville Chamberlain explaining to his na- 
tion why he signed the Munich Pact. 
They will read the secret dispatches of 
Japan's Washington embassy in Novem- 
ber, 1941, alerting it to the coming 
war. 

The Origins of the Second World War 
ties together all the diverse threads 
that led to World War !| in a compre- 
hensive, yet personal, chronical of living 
history, as decided by world leaders and 
experienced by the man in the street. 


$4.25 Paper 


Spectrum (AN Books 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. Box 500, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 
Teachers; Examination copies available from your local P-H representative. 
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SPECIAL 1776 ISSUE 








Bicentennial Issue 
of July 4, 1776. 


What was it like to live through the week of July 4, 1776? You'll find out, as you 
enjoy the special TIME Bicentennial Issue which covers the week's events, as 
if today's TIME had existed then. 


You'll witness the signing of the Declaration of Independence, brace yourself 
as the Redcoats invade Staten Island, and discover the strange plot that's 
rocking George Washington's camp. 


You'll watch as Loyalists are tarred and feathered, as new state governments 
take shape, as businessmen wonder where it all will end. 


From Russia comes news of Empress Catherine and her ex-lover Potemkin. 
In Medicine, there's controversy over inoculation for smallpox. In Science, 
David Bushnell describes his startling new invention, the "sub-marine vessel?” 


In People, you'll meet Marie Antoinette, new Queen of France, and Patrick 
Henry, whose secret tragedy has just been revealed. In Education, you'll watch 
as the colleges of the Colonies batten down the hatches. 


You'll see the newsmakers of 1776, from around the new nation and around the 
world. Tom Paine. Benedict Arnold. Daniel Boone. Voltaire. Samuel Johnson. 
Adam Smith. And many more. 


To order copies at special bulk prices, call our toll-free number: 800-621-8200 
(in Illinois, 800-972-8302). Or write: TIME Bicentennial issue, P.O. Box 11011, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. : : 
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The Five George Masons 
Patriots and Planters of Virginia and Maryland 


By PAMELA C. CoPELAND and RicHARD K. MacMaster. 

320 pp. (approx.), genealogical charts, bibliog., maps, index 
(Board of Regents of Gunston Hall) $17.50 
The solidarity of the George Mason family has made it possible 
to trace its descendants for ten generations. With the aid of gene- 
alogical charts, Pamela C. Copeland and Richard K: MacMaster 
relate this remarkable family's history from 1652, when its Ameri- 
can progenitor arrived in northern Virginia from England, to 
1867, when the heirs of the sixth- George Mason sold the family 
‚seat, Gunston Hall. 


Protestantism and the New South 


Baptists and Methodists in Political Crisis, 
North Carolina, 1894-1903 


By FREDERICK A. Bope. 300 pp. (approx.), bibliog., index. 
$9.75 


This is the first study to examine fully the role of Protestantism 
in creating the modern South. Frederick A. Bode selects North 
Carolina as a microcosm of a dissonant culture in which tradi- 
tional values are threatened by political and religious crisis. In 
this study he offers a context in which the historian can explore 
the changes and continuities of power in the South’s period of 
transformation at the turn of the century. 


Salem, Massachusetts, 1626-1683 


A Covenant Community 


By RicHARD P. GILDRIE. 200 pp. Gus maps, tables, index. 
$8.75 
Richard P. Gildrie focuses on the turbulent history of Puritan 
Salem by examining the townsmen’s attempts to reconcile and 
to adapt Puritan ideals to changing circumstances through church 
covenants. He explores Salem’s role in the larger political and 
economic history of the Bay Colony, stressing comparisons be- 
tween the development of Salem and other Massachusetts towns. 
Included are important statistical analyses of the contemporary 

social structure. 


2 University Press of Virginia 
Box 3608 University Station 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 
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THE ECONOMY OF EARLY 

RENAISSANCE EUROPE 1300-1460 

HARRY A. MISKIMIN 
In his unique analysis of the economic structure of early Renaissance Europe, 
Professor Miskimin uses modern economic concepts to examine the changes which 
drew European monarchs more and more into the management of economic affairs. 
He shows that by the middle of the fifteenth century the value of the individual 


was in doubt, absolutism was on the rise, and economic policy had become a 
major weapon in the arsenal of the state. Cloth $10.00 Paper $3.95 


STUDIES IN THE COLONIAL HISTORY 

OF SPANISH AMERICA 

MARIO GONGORA 
These original essays demonstrate Mario Góngóra's exceptional range as a his- 
torian as they run from the eve of discovery of the Indies to the end of the 
Spanish Empire. They span such widely separated matters as the place of the New 


World in Spanish utopian thought to the workings of the native labor system. 
$17.95 


CHILEAN RURAL SOCIETY FROM THE SPANISH 
CONQUEST TO 1930 


ARNOLD J. BAUER 


Professor Bauer places in historical and comparative perspective the development 
of rural society in this part of the New World and explains the importance of 
agrarian society in recent Chilean events. His study is set in the broader context 
of Chilean national development and the growth of Atlantic capitalism Sue ad SU 


THE JUST WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
FREDERICK H. RUSSELL 


Here, for the first time, is a systematic attempt to reconstruct from original 
manuscript sources and early printed material the medieval doctrines relating to 
the just war, the holy war and the crusade. Close scrutiny of the sources has 
uncovered new material to throw significant light upon the perspectives of medieval 
scholarship. $32.50 


A HISTORY OF THE MAGHRIB 


Second Edition 
J. M. ABUN-NASR ` 
Reprinted with a new up-to-date bibliography. Cloth $22.50 Paper $9.95 


THE LIONS OF DAGBON 


Political Change in Northern Ghana 
M. STANILAND 
A political history from the eighteenth century to 1974. $22.50 


POLITICS IN ARGENTINA, 1890-1930 


The Rise and Fall of Radicalism 


DAVID ROCK $19.50 
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"Fresh insights into 
the broad sweep of 
Russian history" 


RUSSIA 
UNDER 
THE OLD 
REGIME 


Richard Pipes 


“A brilliant and provocative analysis 
... a Study in depth—learned, 
judicious, witty and full of common 
sense—in which the wisdom of the 
standard authorities blends with new 
insights gained from a knowledge 
of total power as it manifests itself in 
our own era.” 

— The Times Literary Supplement 


*Adam B. Ulam, . 
New York Times Book Review 


$17.50, $6.95 paper 





"A first-class 


reassessment 
of Zulu history" 


THE 
ZULU 
KINGS 


Brian Roberts 


“Absorbing . . . the first tempered 
account of Shaka and the rise of the 
Zulu nation. It is an impressive feat, 
not only for its scholarship and 
its attention to oral tradition, but also 
for its grasp of the Zulu experience 
and its evocation of the Zulu ethos... 
neither elitist nor apologetic [the 
book] strives to elucidate, with 
empathy, the story of an extraordinary 
people." 

—MNew York Times Book Review 


Illustrated. $10.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Coming Soon... 
A History of England 


Third Edition 
Lacey Baldwin SMITH, Northwestern University — General Editor 


Volume I The Making of England - 55 B.C. to 1399 

C. Warren HOLLISTER, University of California, Santa Barbara 

Volume II This Realm of England - 1399 to 1688 

Lacey Baldwin SMITH, Northwestern University 

Volume III The Age of Aristocracy - 1688 to 1830 

William B. WILLCOX, Yale University 

with the collaboration of Walter L. ARNSTEIN, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Volume IV Britain Yesterday and Today - 1830 to the Present 

Walter L. ARNSTEIN, University of Illinois, Urbana 


This colorful, highly comprehensive History of England exposes students to the latest research 
and modern interpretations by American and British scholars. Vivid writing recaptures the 
drama of history and politics, the personalities behind the events. All four volumes have been 
thoroughly reviewed, updated, and completely redesigned and reset in larger, easy-to-read type. 
New charts, maps, and illustrations elaborate on written material. The volumes can be used in 
combination or individually for period courses. 


January 1976 Paperbound 


New From Our “Problems” Series 


About 1400 total pages in 4 volumes 


PEC’S Tony SMITH, Tufts University 
The Advent of Civili zation — | | ae an of the City in Nineteenth-Century 
ns M. BLEDSOE, University of Missouri, Andrew LEES, Rutgers University, Camden 


World War II: Roots and Causes Lynn LEES, University of Pennsylvania 


W. Keith EUBANK, Queens College 

The Pirenne Thesis: Analysis, Criticism, and 
Revision - Third Edition 

Alfred F. HAVIGHURST, formerly of Amherst 
College 

The Outbreak of the First World War - Fourth 
Edition 

Dwight E. LEE, formerly of Clark University : 

The End of the European Empire: Decoloniza- 
tion After World War II 


Coming in 


The West in the Life of the Nation 
Arrell Morgan GIBSON, University of Oklahoma 
February 1976 Hardbound About 624 pages 





LL 


For details, call us toll free: 800-225-1388 
In Massachusetts, call collect: 617-862-6650 


or contact your local office. 
D.C. Heath and Company 
Home Office: 125 Spring Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 


The ‘New Imperialism”: Analysis of Late Nine- 
teenth-Century Expansion - Second Edition 
Harrison M. WRIGHT, Swarthmore College 


PAC 


The Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution - Third Edition 
Earl LATHAM, Amherst College 


February... 


Conflict and Consensus in American History 
Fourth Edition 
Allen F. DAVIS, Temple University 
Harold D. WOODMAN, Purdue University 
February 1976 Paperbound 
About 530 pages each of 2 volumes 






Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 30318 / St. Louis, Mo. 63132 / San 
HEATH Antonio, Texas 78217 / Novato, Calif. 94947 / Toronto, Ontario 
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An 
Announcement 
to All Historians 


AHM Publishing Corporation, the publisher of the AHM Goldentree Bibliographies in 
American History, is pleased to announce that we are now the publisher of all titles 
in history formerly published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co., Inc 

AHM will continue to publish the American History Series, under Series Editors John 
Hope Franklin and Abraham S. Eisenstadt; the Problem Studies in American History; 
the Structure of American History Series; the Goldentree Bibliographies in American 
History; the Europe Since 1500 Series; the Structure of European History Series; the 
Problems in European History, as well as non-series titles under the AHM imprint. 
We also acquired most of Crowell’s outstanding contracts in history, have since 
signed additional new contracts and plan a vigorous, expanding publishing program 
in history. 


Arthur S. Link, Princeton University, wilibe the Gen- 
eral Editor of the AHM publishing program in history. 


NEW TITLES IN 1975 


Beisner, Robert L., From the Old Diplomacy 
to the New, 1865-1900 


Carter, Paul A., The Twenties in America, 
2nd. ed. 


Ferguson, James E., Confederation, 
Constitution, and Early National 
Period, 1781-1815 

Fowler, Wilton B., American Diplomatic 
History Since 1890 

Duff, John & Greene, Larry A., Slavery: 
Its Origin and Legacy 

Ubbelhode, Carl, The American Colonies 
and the British Empire, 1607-1763, 2nd. ed. 

Wood, Forest G., The Era of Reconstruction, 
1863-1877 


Cassels, Alan, Fascism 
Conkin, Paul K., The New Deal, 2nd. ed. 


Cronon, E. David & Rosenof, Theodore, The 
Second World War and the Atomic Age 


Dubofsky, Melvyn, Industrialism and the 
American Worker, 1865-1920 


AHM GOLDENTREE BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

Bremner: American Social History Since Grob: American Social History Before 1860, 
1860, $2.95 $2.95 

Burr: Religion in American Life, $2.95 Herbst: The History of American Education, 

Cronon & Rosenof: The Second V/orld War $2.95 


and the Atomic Age: 1940-1973, $3.95 
De Santis: The Gilded Age: 1877-1896, $2.95 

Donald: The Nation in Crisis: 1861-1877, 
$2.95 


Fehrenbacher: Manifest Destiny and the 
Coming of the Civil War, $2.9 
Ferguson: Confederation, Constitution, and 
Early National Period: 1781-1815, $3.95 
Fowler: American Diplomatic History 
Since 1890, $3.95 
Greene: The American Colonies in the 


Eighteenth Century: 1689-1763, $2.95 


Kirkland: American Economic History 


Since 1860, $2.05 
Link & Leary: The Progressive Era and the 

Great War: 1896-1920, $2.95 
Shy: The American Revolution, $2.95 
Taylor: American Economic History 

Before 1860, $2.95 
Vaughan: The American Colonies in the 

Seventeenth Century, $2.95 


AHM Goldentree Bibliographies are available on 30-day examination basis. 


Please Visit Our Exhibits at Forthcoming Meetings. - 
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AHM TEXTS IN HISTORY 


Africa: The Immense Majesty: A History of 
Rome and the Roman Empire, .00 


Bartlett: The American Mind in the 
Mid-Nineteenth Century, $3.50 


Beisner: From the Old Diplomacy to the 
New, 1865-1900, $3 


Blackwell: Industrialization of Russia, $3.75 


Borden: Parties and Politics in the Early 
Republic,1789-1815, $3.50 


Brown: Origins of Modern Europe, 


Cantor & Berner: Ancient & Medieval 
Europe, Vol.l, $5.75 


Cantor & Berner: Early Modern Europe 
Vol. Il, $ 


Cantor & Berner: The Modern Era, 
Vol. Ut, $5.75 


Cantor & Schneider: How to Study History, 
$4.00 


$3.75 


Cantor & Werthman: Ancient Civilization, 
2nd. ed., Vol. |, $ 


Cantor & Werthman: Medieval Society, 
2nd. ed., Vol. Il, 


Cantor & Werthman: Renaissance, Reforma- 
tion & Absolutism, 2nd. ed., Vol. III, $3.95 


Cantor & Werthman: Fulfillment and 
Collapse of the Old Regime, Vol. IV, $2.75 


Cantor & Werthman: The Making of the 
Modern World, Vol. V, $4.75 


Cantor & Werthman: The Twentieth Century, 
Vol. VI, $4.75 


Carter: The Twenties in America, 


2nd. ed., $3.50 
Cassels: Facism, $5.95 
Cassels: Fascist Italy, $3.75 
Conkin: The New Deal, 2nd. ed,, $3.50 
Conkin & Burner: A History of Recent 
America, $8.50 
Connor: Texas: A History, $10.50 
Doty: Western Civilization: Recent 
Interpretations, Vol. II, $6.50 
Dubofsky: Industrialism and the American 
Worker, 1865-1920, $3.50 
Duff & Greene: Slavery: Its Origin and 
Legacy, $3.75 
Dulles: American Policy Toward Communist 
China: 1 949-1969, $5.75 
Dulles: Labor in America, $7.00 


Dziewanowski: The Russian Revolution: 
An Anthology, $ 


Eisenstadt: American History: Recent Inter- 
pretations, 2nd. ed.. Vols. | & Il, $6.75 ea. 


Eubank: The Origins of World War Il, $3.75 


Eubank: Road to World War Ul, $3.75 
Gagliardo: Enlightened Despotism, $3.75 
Greene: Fascism: An Anthology, $4.50 
Greene: From Versailles to Vichy, $3.75 


Griffin: Ferment of Reform, 1830-1860, $3.50 


Hamilton, Madison & Jay: Selections from 
The Federalist, $.8 

Hamilton: Western Civilization: Recent 
Interpretations, Vol. 1, 

Hanke: Readings in Latin American 
History, Vols. | & Il, $4.50 & $3.95 


Harcave: Readings in Russian History, 
Vol. 1l, 


Hess: America and Russia, $3.75 
Lowitt & Wall: Interpreting Twentieth 
Century America, $6.50 
McConnell: Tsar Alexander |, $8.75 
Newmyer: The Supreme Court under 
Marshall and Taney, $3.50 


Parkes & Carosso: Recent America, vor dis 


Paterson: American imperalism & Anti- 
Imperialism, 


Pomper: The Russian Revolutionary 
Intelligentsia, $3.75 


Porter: The Rise of Big Business, $3.50 
Pursell: From Conservation to Ecology, $3.75 
Reimers: The Black Man in America, $3.95 
Rolle: California: A History, 2nd. ed., $11.00 
Rolle & Gaines: The Golden State: A 
History of California, $4.25 
Ross, Vaughan & Duff: Colonial America, 
Vol. 1, - $2 
Ross, Vaughan & Duff: Forging the Nation, 
Vol. Il, $2.75 
Ross, Vaughan & Duff: The Nation in 
Crisis, Vol.Hi, $2.75 


Ross, Vaughan & Duff: The Emergence of 
Modern America, Vol. IV, $2.75 


Ross, Vaughan & Duff: Progress, War and 
Reaction," Vol. V $2.75 


Ross, Vaughan & Duff: Recent America, 
Vol. VI, $2.75 


Russell: Hist. of Medieval Christianity, $5.25 
Saladino: italy: Unification to 1919, — $3.75 
Sedgwick: The Third French Republic $3.75 


Shapiro, ed.: The Constitution of the United 
States, & Related Documents, $.85 


Speizman: Urban America in the 20th 
Century, $2.75 


Ubbelohde: The American Colonies and the 
British Empire, 1607-1763, 2nd. ed., $3.50 


Van Tassel: American Thought in the 


Twentieth Century, $2.95 
Warren & Wreszin: The New Deal: An 

Anthology, $3.95 
Wiltz: From isolation to War 1931-41, $3.50 
Wood: The Era of Reconstruction, 

1863-1877, $3.50 


Woodbridge: The Reform Bill of 1832, $3.75 


Please write for examination copy for adoption consideration. 


M 
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AHM PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
899 Skokie Blvd. 


* Northbrook, Illinois 60062 
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Liw School of Harvard University 





Cambridge, Mass. 02138 





' Liberal Arts Fellowship in Law 







For the academic year 1976-1977 Harvard Law School offers four 
or five Liberal Arts Fellowships to college and university teachers in 
the arts and sciences for a year at the Law School. Holders of these 
Fellowships will have the title of Fellow in Law and . . . (History, 
Sociology, Political Science. Economics, Philosophy, etc., depending 
upon their particular discipline). 









The purpose of the fellowships is to enable teachers in the social 
sciences or humanities to study fundamental techniques, concepts, 
and aims of law, so that, in their teaching and research, they will be 
better able to use legal materials and legal insights which are relevant 
to their own disciplines. 


















Fellowship holders will presumably take at least two first-year 
courses in law, in addition to more advanced courses, and will par- 
. ticipate in a joint seminar. The year of study will not count toward 
a degree. 













The fellowship grant is sufficient to cover tuition and health fees. 
The Chairman of the Liberal Arts Fellowship Committee will be glad 
to write a letter to any funding agency to which the ‘applicant has 
applied describing the Program and indicating the extent of the Com- 
mittee’s interest: in inviting the applicant to be a Fellow. 












Applications should include a biographical résumé (including aca- 
demic record and list of publications), a statement explaining what 
the applicant hopes to achieve through his year of study, and two 
letters of recommendation to be sent directly by the referees. 














Applications for 1976-1977 should be submitted before January 
15, 1976, to the Chairman, Committee on Libral Arts Fellowships, 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. ` 












Awards will be announced before February 15, 1976. 





JUST PUBLISHED... 


THOMAS McKEAN, 
FORGOTTEN LEADER 


OF THE REVOLUTION 


JOHN M. COLEMAN, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


“An exceptionally well written work, this book strikes the right 
balance between biography and scholarship lightly borne." 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR : 


**.. handsomely illustrated, exhaustively researched, and detailed 
volume. An important contribution to the growing body of literature 
on the role of the middle colonies in the Revolution.” 

LIBRARY JOURNAL 


“A very welcome contribution to the history of the nation during the 

Revolutionary period.” 

DONALD H. KENT, PRESIDENT 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


“Must surely be the definitive work ... with style and grace as well as 
understanding.” 
JOHN A. MUNROE 
H. RODNEY SHARP PROF. OF HISTORY 
THIS BOOK HAS BEEN ACCEPTED FOR 
INCLUSION IN THE UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AGENCY, 1776-1976, 


BOOK EXHIBIT. 


NOTE 
ots OP eT CI, 
rotten Leade: 


Seldom has a life been more completely dedicated to 
the cause of liberty — or more cursorily dismissed by 
historians — than that of Thomas McKean. Until now, 
he has been remembered, if at all, as a Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. But with this prodigious = 
and fascinatingly detailed work, the result of nearly 
twenty years of scholarly research, “this law-and-order ix 
man at the center oi the storm" at last assumes his | 
rightful place in American history as one of the most 

important leaders of the Revolution. i 


ISBN 0-91 2834-07-2 LC 74-19952 $16.95 


Order from: American Faculty Press, Inc. 
44 Lake Shore, Rockaway, N. ]. 07866 
A Publishing House Created and Controlled by University and College Faculty Members 
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Perspectives 
in American History 


Edited by Donald Fleming and Bernard Bailyn 


VOLUME IX + 1975 


CONTENTS 


The Capacity of Quantitative History 
By Oscar HANDLIN 


. Reply to Oscar Handlin 
By ROBERT W. FOGEL 


Immigration of Russian Jews to the United States: 
Background and Structure 
By SIMON KUZNETS 


“Meer Mechanicks” and an Open Press: 
The Business and Political Strategies of Colonial American Printers 
By STEPHEN BOTEIN 


The Rise of the Waltham-Lowell System and Some Thoughts on the 
Political Economy of Modernization in Ante-Bellum Massachusetts 
By RoBERT F. DALZELL, JR. 


The Pluralist Reading of James Madison's Tenth Federalist 
By PAUL F. BOURKE 


John Dewey and World War I: Armageddon Tests a Liberal's Faith 
By JOHN C. FARRELL 


A Dialogue between an American and a European Englishman (1768) 
By THOMAS HUTCHINSON, Edited by Bernard Bailyn 


Perspectives is sold only in advance of publication. Single copies, $7.50, five-year subscriptions, 
$35.00. Checks, payable to Harvard University, must accompany orders. Not responsible for copies 
lost because of failure to report a change of address in time for the mailing. Mail to: CHARLES 
WARREN CENTER FOR STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, Harvard University, Robinson 
Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 












SLAVERY and the 
sLAVERY andthe CHURCHES in. : 
CHURCHES ; in EARLY AMERICA 
ARLY AMERICA 1619-1819 í 

E 19-1819 by Lester B. Scherer 

n r B. Scherer Here's the unhappy record of 
pes early American Christianity 

with regard to slavery... a 

fascinating, well- -documented, 

| ‘account: of two centuries of 
passivity and moral indiffer- 
ence. Scherer's purpose is 
historical; his tone objective 
| rather than judgmental. But 
his insights fill an: important 
gap in. the history of Black : 
experience in America. 

192 ? pages, Cloth, $6. 95 . 


SALI LID D ONO CDM AY IN 


=, PROTEST? 
- Red, Black, Brow 
in America 


„by James R. Mencarelli and BEIGE X 
Steven R. Severin. | i i 
Foreword by € Eric Lincoln | 
Behind the passion and polemic of the last decade lies’é a long 
history of growing ‘ethnic awareness and developing programs. - 
- Analysing the power concept as employed by American In- ~~ 
|. dians, Blacks, and: Chicanos, the authors go on to discuss the - 
5 leaders and organizations that -have successfully influenced - 
change. A substan cs is included... pa 
es So 208 pages, Paper Bis S 










WM. B. EERDMANS : 
N PUBLISHING CO. 


gs = t pe : 255 JEFFERSON Ave SE. GRAND BAPIOS. MICH 49502: 





Be o a Brut : x , ME : : 7 A 
tn RT RII AE RE MANDAR CE TOI A EES A SR P EA OT LIE CR Data M re ST ROR i ARMIES DE - 


|! | 
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Recent Books 
from 
Harper&Row 





BODYGUARD OF LIES 


By Anthony Cave Brown. Every ruse of 
Allied intelligence and counter- 
intelligence, all secret and special 
operations aimed at outwitting the Nazis 
before the climactic invasion of 
Europe, now recounted in stunning 
detail. “A triumph of revelation and 
presentation . . . the most important 
work on World War Il in a quarter of a 
century."—Charles B. MacDonald, 
Chief European Section, Office of the 
Chief of Military History, U.S. Army. 
Illustrations, maps, appendixes, 
bibliography. $15.00 


PRESIDENTIAL STYLE 


Some Giants and a Pygmy in the 
White House 


By Samuel and Dorothy Rosenman. 
Personal experience informs this lively 
excursion into the varied styles of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, FDR, Tru- 
man and Harding. With an introduction 
by James MacGregor Burns. Illus- 
trated, $15.00 


AN OUTLINE 
HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By R. Ernest & Trevor N. Dupuy. Con- 
cise and thorough information about 
the origins of the Revolution, the 
Continental Congress, and all the prin- 
cipal military operations. With chronol- 
ogy, important persons, maps, 
bibliography. Illustrated, $12.50 


HISTORIANS AT WORK 


Volume III, edited by Peter Gay & 
Victor G. Wexler. Selections from the 
works of Niebuhr, von Ranke, Macaulay, 
Michelet, Burckhardt, Parkman, 
Adams, Mommsen, and Maitland. 
$20.00 


Volume IV, edited by Peter Gay & 
Gerald J. Cavanaugh. Selections from 
such 20th-century writers as Dilthey, 
Meinecke, Kehr, Febvre, Halevy, Panof- 
sky and Hofstadter. $20.00 


Volumes 1 and Il are available at $15.00 
each. 


PORTRAIT OF A PRESIDENT 


Text by Hugh Sidey; 160 photographs 
by Fred Ward. Candid pictures of 
Gerald Ford, his family, friends, and 
advisers and a text by Time's Washing- 
ton Bureau Chief combine in ''a re- 
markably intimate look at the 
presidential family."—People. $12.95 


ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


Edited by Michael Avi-Yonah and 
Israel Shatzman. The colorful person- 
alities, mythology, culture and politics 
of the Greek and Roman worlds, in- 
cluding history and geography, pre- 
sented in a single magnificent 
volume. More than 1200 entries, 250 
photographs, 32 full-color pages, maps, 
diagrams. $20.00 


THE ROAD TO STALINGRAD 


By John Erickson. Based on newly 
available documents, Russian and Ger- 
man, this first of two definitive 
volumes on Stalin’s war with Hitler tells 
how the Blitzkrieg was halted battle 

by battle. 594 pages, illustrations, 
maps. $25.00 


THE RISE AND FALL 
OF BLACK SLAVERY 


By C. Duncan Rice. A superb, one- 
volume history of black slavery in the 
Atlantic world, from the beginning 

of the 15th to the end of the 19th 
century. Illustrations, bibliographical 
notes. $15.00 


THE ISRAELI ARMY 


By Edward Luttwak and Dan Horowitz. 
A vigorous account of the leaders, 
strategies, and public policies that, 
in less than a generation, made the 
Israeli Army one of the world’s most 
successful, sophisticated fighting 
forces. Photographs, maps, diagrams. 
$15.00 


At bookstores | f | 


-£ Harper e) Row 


LE loo E. 53rd St., New York 10022 
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TITANS OF THE SEAS 


The Development and Operations of 
Japanese and American Carrier 
Task Forces During World War II 


By James and William Belote. A crisp, 
carefully researched history, focused on 
crucial battles—Coral Sea, Midway, 
Eastern Solomons, Santa Cruz—and 
on the dramatic struggle for the 
Philippine Sea. Illustrations, maps. 
$12.95 


THE FIRES OF JUBILEE 


Nat Turner's Fierce Rebellion 


By Stephen B. Oates. ‘Grounded in 
the facts," this first full study of 
Turner's revolt is “a much needed cor- 
rective to the fantasies of William 
Styron's historical novel . . . essential 
for students of slavery and of the 
history of violence in America." 

—Fawn M. Brodie. Maps. $7.95 


GEORGE IV 
Regent and King, 1811-1830 


By Christopher Hibbert. The concluding 
volume of the engaging, authoritative 
two-volume portrait of the King called 
by Wellington ‘‘the most extraordinary 
compound of talent, wit, buffoonery, 
obstinacy and good feeling.” 16 pages 
of photographs. $15.00 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MILITARY HISTORY 


Revised Edition 


By R. Ernest Dupuy, Colonel U.S.A., 

Ret. & Trevor N. Dupuy, Colonel, U. S.A. 
Ret. Now updated through 1972, this 
mammoth survey includes the “official” 
end of the Vietnam war and the 
October war in the Middle East. 1,488 
pages, 150 line drawings, 75 photo- 
graphs, maps, charts. $22.50 
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Four Superb Document 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


A Documentary History 

Edited by Robert L. Branyan and 

Lawrence H. Larsen, both University of Missouri, Kansas City 

2 Volumes. 1,386 pages plus index. $65.00 per set 

7"x 10" Cloth 1971 LC: 71-164935 
An authoritative and indispensable research collection of 442 primary 
documents, including a wide range of carefully selected presidential 
papers and speeches, news conferences, internal and private White House 
documents, and relevant congressional material. The editors provide con- 
cise introductory notes for the documents as well as explanatory com- 
ments on every major issue of the Eisenhower presidency. 


THE LAW OF WAR i , 


A Documentary History 

Edited by Leon Friedman, School of Law, Hofstra University 
Foreword by Telford Taylor, School of Law, Columbia University 
2 Volumes. 1,737 pages plus index. $65.00 per set 

7"x 10" Cloth 1972 LC: 72-765 


A unique, timely and comprehensive working collection of 93 carefully 
selected and critically important primary-source documents on the law of 
war. The two volumes are divided into three main topical sections, trac- 
ing and examining the conduct of warfare from the Renaissance to the 
present—including documents on the Calley and Medina trials. Each sec- 
tion is preceded by an extensive, analytical introduction, and in his fore- 
word, Telford Taylor—chief counsel at Nuremberg-— provides a valuable 
historical and contemporary analysis of the law of war. 


Botb publisbed in tbe Random House Documentary Reference Series 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN AND 
THE UNITED STATES: A Documentary History 


Edited by Wilcomb E. Washburn, Smithsonian Institution 

4 Volumes. 3,026 pages plus index. $135.00 per set 

7%10” Cloth 1973 LC: 72-10259 
A basic and comprehensive collection of 216 primary-sources—with 
valuable analytic headnotes—that examines and traces the relations 
between the American Indian and the United States, from before the 
founding of the Nation through 1973. Includes material from reports 
of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, from public and private agen- 
cies, congressional debates, statutes, treaties, and court decisions. 


AGRICULTURE IN . 
THE UNITED STATES: A Documentary History 


' Edited by Wayne D. Rasmussen, US. Department of Agriculture 


4 Volumes. 3,593 pages plus index. $135.00 per set 
7"x10" Cloth 1975 LC: 74-9643 
A broad and carefully edited collection of 525 primary documents on 
the statutory, technological, economic and political history of agricul- 
ture and farm life in the United States, beginning with the European 
background. Includes essays, surveys, private papers and diaries, peti- 


tions, research reports and government documents—arranged in chrono- 
logical order with introductory notes. 


For further information or to order, write: 


Random House, Inc., Department Y3 
400 Hahn Road, Westminster, Maryland 21157 
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The National Experience and 


The Private Side of American History 
Readings in Everyday Life 


Volume |: To 1877 7 
Edited by GARY NASH, University of California, Los Angeles 


Volume II: Since 1865 
Edited by THOMAS R. FRAZIER, The Bernard M. Baruch -College à The City Uni- 
versity of New York 


The readings in this new two-volume collection vividly depict the character of everyday 
life in both urban and rural America from the colonial period to the present. The 
.selections—drawn from both primary and secondary sources—provide a fresh perspective 
on such vital but often neglected aspects of American history as work; family life, child 
rearing and sex; education and entertainment; religion; health, disease, and death; and 
conflicts generated by encounters between ‘diverse population groups—Indians and 
colonists, blacks and whites, and immigrants and established residents. Each volume 
contains 16 essays arranged in roughly chronological order; the readings are presented 
in their entirety, or with a minimum of editing, and footnotes from the original publica- 
tions have been retained. An attractive, full-page illustration precedes each selection. 
The editors have provided an introduction for each volume, headnotes for each volume, 
headnotes for the selections, and annotated bibliographies for each section. An alternate, 
topical table of contents included in each volume. Volume I. Paperbound. 352 pages 

Volume II. Paperbound. 374 pages 


The Underside of American History 


Other Readings 
Second Edition. . 


Volume I: To 1877 
Volume Il: Since 1865 


THOMAS R. FRAZIER, The Bernard M. Baruch College of The City University of N New York 


The Second Edition of this widely adopted two-volume collection of readings presents 
29 selections that deal with oppressed groups in American history—groups that have 
been denied open participation in American social or political institutions, that are 
often victimized, and that are for the most part ignored in traditional histories. More 
than half the readings are new to this edition—articles on family life, children, young 
adults, indentured servants, and prisoners, Other selections treat Indians, blacks, slavery, 
‘ poor whites, civil disorders, Oriental- -Americans, Chicanos, and women. Wherever passi- 
ble, the selections are presented in their entirety and footnotes from the original publica- 
tions have been retained. Editorial aids include a comprehensive introduction for each 
volume, headnotes for each selection, and an extensive annotated bibliography for each 
section. Volume I. Paperbound. 351 pages 
` Volume IL Paperbound. 348 pages 
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The Mainstream of Civilisation 


The Americans 


A Brief History 

Second Edition 

HENRY F. BEDFORD, Phillips Exeter Academy 

TREVOR COLBOURN, California State University, San Diego 


This new Second Edition of The Americans offers a compact yet comprehensive survey 
of the major events in American history from the first New World explorations to the 
Ford Administration. As in the First Edition, the authors give special consideration to 
the collective and individual behavior of the American people. They examine, for ex- 
ample, the persistence of such characteristically American values as the Puritan work 
ethic, the profit motive, and the belief in political solutions to societal problems. For this 
new edition, the authors have extensively revised their text to incorporate recent scholar- 
ship on the roles and status of women and minorities in American history. They have 
written fresh assessments of the colonial period, parties and politics in the early Republic, 
politics and society during the Jacksonian Era, the period of Reconstruction, economics 
during the Depression, the postwar economy, civil unrest and political disaffection in the 
’60s, and the Nixon administration. Each chapter opens with a chronology and concludes 
with an annotated list of suggested readings. A Test Booklet with behavioral objectives 
and suggested lecture and discussion topics accompanies the textbook. 
Publication: January, 1976 
Paperbound. 608 pages (probable) 


Also available in a two-part paperbound format: 
Part One: THE AMERICANS: A Brief History to 1877 
Part Two: THE AMERICANS: A Brief History Since 1865 


Cold War and Detente 
The American Foreign Policy Process Since 1945 
PAUL Y. HAMMOND, The Rand Corporation 


A brief, interpretive synthesis of American foreign policy since the Second World War, 
Cold War and Détente is the Second Edition of The Cold War Years; the text—and 
title—of this new edition reflect the significant changes in international relations during 
the past six years and the level of accommodation that has been reached between the 
United States and Communist nations. The book is organized chronologically by presi- 
dential administrations in accordance with the author's belief that the Presidency is the 
most important determinant of foreign policy and the strongest influence on public 
opinion about foreign policy affairs. Thus, it examines the main issues of American 
foreign policy within the context of each President’s strategies and style of political 
leadership in conducting foreign affairs, in choosing advisers, and in relating to Congress 
and public opinion. Special emphasis is also given to the influence of domestic political 
conditions on the ways in which American officials perceive and deal with foreign policy 
affairs. The book concludes with an extensive bibliographical essay and an appendix of 
nine maps. Paperbound. 370 pages 
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New York e Chicago e San Francisco e Atlanta 


The American Historical Association 
and 
Kraus-Thomson Organization Limited 


are pleased to announce 
*** a significant new reference series a x% 


WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY: A SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ARTICLES continues for article-length literature the concept of the 
original WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY, which will cease publi- 
cation with the 1961 volume now in preparation. Beginning with the 
1973-74 volume of the new Writings, and continuing in the now available 
1974-75 volume, articles from more than 400 journals have been classified 
not only into chronological and geographical categories but also into 60 
subject categories defined by scholars. Since the old WRITINGS did not 
include the period 1962-73, a new subject bibliography of articles has been 
prepared to cover the eleven-year “gap.” This work, which utilizes the 
subject categories of the other publications, is comprehensive and an in- 
valuable research tool. All the publications include an author index. 


Available December 1975 
WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 1962-1973: A Subject 
Bibliography of Articles. 
4 vols. Washington, D. C.; Millwood, N.Y., 1975. 
LC 74-18954 
ISBN 0-527-00373-5 clothbound $ 275.00 
PRE-PUBLICATION price, until Nov. 1, 1975 $ 225.00 


Just Off Press 
WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 1974-75: A Subject 
Bibliography of Articles. 
Washington, D. C.; Millwood, N.Y., 1975. 
LC 75-22257 : i 
ISBN 0-527-00389-1 clothbound $ 15.00 
Price for AHA Members $ 13.50 


Still Available 
WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 1973-74: A Subject 
Bibliography of Articles. 
Washington, D.C.; Millwood, N.Y., 1974. 
LC 74-13435 i 
ISBN 0-527-00371-9 clothbound $ 15.00 
Price for AHA Members $ 13.50 


Subscriptions for 1975-76 and subsequent years are being accepted. 


Please direct all orders and inquiries to: 
Kraus-Thomson Organization Limited 
Millwood, New York 10546 
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AHA PAMPHLETS—narrative and critical essays, including bibliographical 
guides, on topics in history 


215 Contemporary American History: The United States since 1945 
by Dewey W. Grantham 


260 Religion in America: History and Historiography by Edwin S. Gaustad 
811 Ancient Greece by Mortimer Chambers 

312 The Roman Republic by Erich S. Gruen 

401 The Culture of Renaissance Humanism by William J. Bouwsma 

425 East European History: An Ethnic Approach by R. V. Burks 

501 Precolonial African History by Philip D. Curtin 

511 Some Approaches to China’s Past by Charles O. Hucker 

513 A History of South Asia by Robert I. Crane 


DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING—essays on approaches to history in the classroom 
2 Teaching History with Film by John E. O’Connor and Martin A. Jackson 


Pamphlets are $1.00 each; payment must accompany order. A complete list of 
titles is available upon request. 


The American Historical Association 
Pamphlet Orders A45 

400 A Street, SE 

Washington, D.C. 20003 


PLEASE SEND TO: 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 





ADDRESS 





ZIP CODE NES ES 





I enclose $ (check or money order; no stamps please) in payment 


for the — pamphlets indicated below: 


AHA PAMPHLETS 215__ 260__ 311 812 — 401__ 425__ 501__ 
511. 518. . 
DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING 2. NOTE: After January 1, 1976 


. k pamphlets will increase in price to $1.50 
Please send complete list of titles |. 
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SECOND EDITION 


the history of 
the United States. 





THE NATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


THIRD EDITION 


.. authoritative, comprehensive, ee men 
written contributions to the study of history. 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, INC. New York + Chicago + San Francisco * Atlanta 
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Lists of Doctoral Dissertations in History 


The List of Doctoral Dissertations in History in Progress 
or Recently Completed in the United States, May 1970-May 
1973 was published in July 1974 at $5.00 a copy. This List 
attempts for the first time to give the titles not only of disserta- 
tions in progress but also of completed dissertations that were 
reported during the period covered. It is indexed both by author 
and by subject, thus affording a guide to work at the graduate 
level. 


The iis for 1964, 1967, and 1970 are also available at 
the prices indicated below. 





Ph.D. Dissertations 

American Historical Association 
400 A Street S.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20003 
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historical 
studies of 
American 


vigilantism 


Richard 
Maxwell 


From colonial rebels to the 
assassins of the 1960’s, Richard 
Maxwell Brown examines the 
many facets of American violence 
in this first comprehensive historical 
survey. In discussing frontier vigilantes, 
M. racial confrontations, violence-prone re- 
gions like Lyndon Johnson's Central Texas, 
and other issues, he demonstrates that 
"violence has formed a seamless web with 
some of the most positive events of U.S. 
history." $18.95 
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Cover Illustration. The subject of this cartoon is Paul Cullen, Roman Catholic archbishop 
of Armagh and Primate of All Ireland. The occasion for it was a meeting attended by 
Cullen on August 19, 1851, in Dublin, which had been called for the purpose of launch- 
ing the Catholic Defense Association to secure the repeal of the recently passed Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles Act. That act forbade the assumption by Catholic bishops of territorial titles 
taken from any place within the United Kingdom. “The Fiery Cross” is a reference to 
the wooden cross with charred or bloody ends used by the highland clans as a signal for 
calling their clansmen to battle. From Punch, August 30, 1851. (See Emmet Larkin, 
“Church, State, and Nation in Modern Ireland,” pp. 1244-76.) 


The American Historical Review appears in February, April, June, October, and December of 
each year. It is published by the American Historical Association, 400 A Street, S.E., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003, and is printed and mailed by the William Byrd Press, 2901 Byrdhill Road, 
Richmond, Virginia 23228, 


The AHR is sent to members of the American Historical Association and to institutions holding 
subscriptions. Membership dues: For incomes over $30,000, $40.00 annually; $20,000-$29,999, 
$35.00; $15,000-$19,999, $30.00; $10,000-$14,999, $20.00; below $10,000 and joint memberships, 
$10.00; life $650. The proportion of dues allocated to the AHR is $15.00. Subscription rates 
effective for volume 81: Class I, American Historical Review only, United States, Canada, and 
Mexico $35.00, foreign $38.00. Further information concerning membership and subscriptions is 
contained in the two pages immediately preceding the advertisements. Information concerning 
the ordering of back issues and the submission of manuscripts will be found on the page immedi- 
ately preceding the advertisements. 


Notice of nonreceipt of an issue must be sent to the Membership Secretary of the Association 
within three months of the date of publication of the issue. Changes of address should be sent 
to the Membership Secretary by the first of the month preceding the month of publication. 
The Association is not responsible for copies lost because of failure to report a change of 
address in time for mailing. Postmaster: Please send notification (Form 3579) regarding un- 
delivered journals to: American Historical Association, 400 A Street, S.E, Washington, D.C. 
20003. 


The Association cannot accommodate changes of address that are effective only for the summer 
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The AHR disclaims responsibility for statements, either of fact or opinion, made by contributors. 
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At its meeting on December 27, 1974, the AHA Council authorized the Executive 
Director to remove the Recently Published Articles (RPA) from the American 
Historical Review and to implement plans for a separate publication. The Council's 
action was based solely on economic factors and. was necessitated by the rapid and 
enormous increases in production costs. As of February 1976, the RPA will be 
published separately, though it will continue to appear, as formerly, three times a 
year. The RPA will be bound and have a paper cover. 


There will be a subscription charge, which for members of the Association will be 
$5.00 for the three issues. The cost for institutions will be $7.00 and for nonmembers 
$8.00. The subscription charge will defray only some of the editorial and production 
costs. It is one way in which the Association will be able to continue to provide 
this valuable bibliography, which has no counterpart in the world. 


Detailed information for subscribing will be forthcoming in the near future. 
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The Well-Ordered Police State and the Development of 
Modernity in Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Europe: 
An Attempt at a Comparative Approach 





MARC RAEFF 


‘TRADITIONALLY, WESTERN HISTORIOGRAPHY traces the origins of the so-called 
modern world to the Enlightenment and the revolutionary waves, political 
and economic, at the end of.the eighteenth century. These eighteenth- 
century origins are related to the rise of a new social class and its triumph 
over the ancien régime as a precondition for the unfolding of the two major 
aspects of modern civilization—capitalism and statism. But is this view not 
oversimple? We historians know all too well—and recent scholarship 
repeatedly reminds us of it—that the past is much more tenacious than 
public opinion imagines it to be. Little of the past is ever fully lost, though 
its dynamic role may change and its forms be transmuted. 

With respect to state policy and administration, the question arises 
whether the new ideas of the Enlightenment and the interests of a rising 
middle class helped to shape the actions of rulers and governments before 
the French Revolution. Was not the enlightened despotism (or “absolutism,” 
as I would prefer to call it) such a response to intellectual and social pres- 
sures? But the very contradiction inherent in the notion of enlightened 
absolutism doomed the effort to failure and opened the way to the storm of 


This article is based on a paper presented at the First Conference of Polish and American 
Historians, sponsored by the institute of history of Warsaw University and the department of 
. history of the University of Iowa, held at Nieboréw, Poland, May 27-29, 1974. I wish to record 
my gratitude to the organizers and participants of the conference, as well as to the sponsoring 
institutions, for making possible a most useful exchange of views and information. The present 
article is in the nature of a preliminary report of research in progress as well as a statement 
of general hypotheses to inform my future work. It is presented with all due modesty and 
reticence, to elicit comments and criticisms and to initiate a discussion of some institutional 
and political aspects of modern European history that, in my opinion, have been neglected 
by recent historiography. The preliminary nature of the article accounts for the incomplete 
documentary coverage and unsystematic bibliographical apparatus. My work ‘has received 
much valuable encouragement and assistance, both material and intellectual, from the Max 
Planck Institut für Geschichte at Göttingen, where I was visiting fellow in 1972 and 1974. I 
am most grateful to Professor Rudolf Vierhaus, director of the institute, for his constant interest 
and valuable criticisms and suggestions. Drs. Ernst Hinrichs, Hans Medick, Jürgen Schlumbohm, 
and Peter Kriedte, members of the institute’s modern section, offered much stimulation and 
thought by their spirited and critical comments. 
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revolution.! We may ask, therefore, whether older administrative practices, 
mental sets, and political traditions, as well as the leadership of established 
groups, were not more significant than the demands of an emerging class and 
the rhetoric of a new ideology. 

At the center of any consideration of the significance of the European 
historical heritage is the question of the roots of “modernity”—that is, the 
origins of “modernization” as a significant element of the social, economic, 
and political dynamics of the last century and a half, at first in the West 
and, more recently, elsewhere on our globe. Without pretending to offer a 
clear-cut, all-encompassing, and unassailable definition of a phenomenon 
that has so many facets, it is necessary to suggest at least a working descrip- 
tive definition to lend some clarity and cohesion to our discussion and 
analysis. For heuristic purposes I would suggest the following as conveying 
the essence of what we call “modern,” as opposed to earlier, “traditional” 
European and non-European patterns of culture: what may be detected in 
the second half of the seventeenth century—and what emerged into the open 
in the eighteenth in most of Western and Central Europe—is society’s 
conscious desire to maximize all its resources and to use this new potential 
dynamically for the enlargement and improvement of its way of life. The 
potential of resources includes not merely material products and riches, but 
intellectual and cultural creations as well? But conscious action implies a 
goal, and such a goal must be related to a more or less clear notion of the 
nature of human behavior and social relationships, as well as a scale of 
ethical norms. This development, as I hope to suggest, had its beginnings in 
the second half of the seventeenth century and reached its full flowering by 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The absolute state provided the frame- 
work for public, political action, while rationalism gave the philosophic 
underpinning. If this chronology proves indeed to be correct, then the 
revolutionary convulsions of the last quarter of the eighteenth century were 
only aftereffects of the process, rather than its antecedent stimulus. 


Ir IS A HISTORIOGRAPHICAL CLICHE that, since the early sixteenth century, 
centralizing monarchical absolutism was the ascendant political system in 
Europe, a system whose precursors were to be found in Burgundy, Tudor 
England, and late Valois France, while its apogee was reached with Louis 
XIV. In our context, however, it is more important to note that the system 
reached an early and full expression, albeit on a small scale, in German 


1For an insightful and subtle discussion of the dialectics of enlightened absolutism, see 
Leonard Krieger, An Essay on the Theory of Enlightened Despotism (Chicago, 1975). 

2 For a sweeping survey of the transformation of the material potential, see Fernand Braudel, 
Civilisation matérielle et capitalisme (XV*-XVIII* siècles) (Paris, 1967), and for France specifically, 
Ernest Labrousse et al., Histoire économique et sociale de la France, 2 (Paris, 1970). There are 
also stimulating ideas to be gleaned in Douglass C. North and Robert Paul Thomas, The Rise 
of the Western World: A New Economic History (Cambridge, 1973). 
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states after the Thirty Years’ War. A major factor was the success of the 
Reformation, which, in eliminating the Church as the main contestant for 
authority, enabled the prince to become the sole source of all regulatory 
power in his domains. It may seem ironic that an essentially "medieval" 
concern for the spiritual paved the way for the prince’s new secular power. 
Indeed the Reformation, by eliminating, in Protestant lands, the traditional 
ecclesiastic institutions—while emphasizing the ethical concerns of the 
faith—encouraged the secular power to exercise its authority fully in all 
domains of public and private life. Since the Church (i.e., the papacy) no 
longer offered religious guidance and moral control, the prince had to act 
so that the true Christian moral purpose of society be preserved and fostered. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, we encounter the first significant examples of 
the interventionist and regulatory Polizeistaat in the Protestant states of 
Germany, such as Saxony and Hessen, in the second half of the sixteenth 
century.’ This political pattern, on the model of medieval town and gild 
controls, took somewhat longer to strike roots in Catholic states, not only in 
the large ones, such as France and Spain, but also in the smaller principali- 
ties of Italy and Germany, where, control of public life was shared by the 
supranational Roman Church and its local institutions. 

The Thirty Years’ War reinforced the dynamics inherent in this political 
system. Not only did the ravages of war have to be repaired, but the military 
revolution of the mid-seventeenth century had created new demands:? the 
large-scale building of fortifications and strategic roads and the maintenance 
of permanent, regular armies that fell on the ruler (i.e., the state) instead of 
the feudal services and private entrepreneurs as of old.5 In addition, though 
in a way difficult to assess specifically, the “baroque spirit” that had capti- 
vated most of Europe, even the more puritanical Protestant courts, in the 
wake of sixteenth-century Spain, involved great public displays which, in 


3Kurt Zielenziger, Die alten deutschen Kameralisten: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Nationalékonomie und zum Problem des Merkantilismus (Jena, 1914). For a convenient repertory 
guide, see Erhard Dittrich, Die deutschen und österreichischen Kameralisten (Darmstadt, 1974); 
for a discussion of direct connection with Protestantism, see Franz Lütge, “Luthers Eingreifen 
in den Bauernkrieg in seinen sozialgeschichtlichen Voraussetzungen und Auswirkungen,” in his 
Studien zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte: Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Stuttgart, 1963), 
112-44, and, more specifically, Ludwig Zimmermann, Der hessische Territorialstaat im Jahrhundert 
der Reformation, ı (Marburg, 1933-34). 

4 On the vexed question of the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War, see Wilhelm Abel, Die Wüs- 
tungen des ausgehenden Mittelalters: Ein Beitrag zur Siedlungs- und Agrargeschichte Deutsch- 
lands (ad ed.; Stuttgart, 1955); Günther Franz, Der Dreissigjährige Krieg und das deutsche 
Volk (Untersuchungen zur Bevölkerungs- und Agrargeschichte) (3d ed.; Stuttgart, 1961); Franz 
Lütge, “Die wirtschaftliche Lage Deutschlands vor Ausbruch des 30 jährigen Krieges,” Jahrbuch 
für Nationalökonomie, 170 (1958): 43-99; Lütge, “Strukturelle und konjunkturelle Wandlungen 
in der deutschen Wirtschaft vor Ausbruch des 30 jährigen Krieges,” in Bayerische Akademie, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 5 (1958); and for a somewhat superficial 
summary, Henry Kamen, “The Economic Consequences of the Thirty Years’ War,” Past and 
Present, 39 (1968): 44-61. 

5 Michael Roberts, “The Military Revolution, 1560-1660,” in his Essays in Swedish History 
(Minneapolis, 1967), 195-225; Gerhard Oestreich, “Zur Heeresverfassung der deutschen Ter- 
ritorien von 1500 bis 1800,” in his Geist und Gestalt des frühmodernen Staates: Ausgewählte 
Aufsätze (Berlin, 1969), 290-310. 
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turn, required greater domestic productivity and livelier international 
trade. The latter was, of course, enhanced by the new fashions and style of 
life made possible by the colonial expansion overseas.” In spite of the efforts 
at limiting its scope and effects, the urge to consume, and to consume con- 
spicuously, was growing fast in seventeenth-century Europe. 

These circumstances.led the state (i.e., the prince and his administration) 
to act as pump primer in promoting and protecting the productive potential 
of society. There is no need to stress also the fact that this dynamic intensifi- 
cation of the state’s role in the economic, social, and cultural domains was 
taking place in the context of a Europe divided politically and confession- 
ally. Each state, large or small, endeavored to rely as much as possible on its 
own resources to provide the wherewith for its military, political, and court 
establishments in order to maximize its own power and avoid enhancing 
that of its neighbors.? The result was the set of policies that go under the 
names of cameralism and mercantilism, policies designed to accumulate 
monetary reserves and to achieve self-sufficiency through state subsidy, con- 
trol, and protection.? 

The theoretical justification of this conception of government presents an 
interesting blend of the spiritual and material, or secular, as befits Protes- 
tantism. The point of departure is the notion of the ruler’s duty to safe- 
guard the spiritual life of his subjects, to enable them to live the good 
Christian life and prepare themselves for salvation. This is nothing more 
than the medieval conception of life in society, for in this respect the Refor- 
mation marked a return to the spiritual traditions of the Middle Ages.!^ In 


$ Walter Hubatsch, “‘Barock’ als Epochenbezeichnung?” in Hubatch, ed. Absolutismus 
(Darmstadt, 1973), 268-87; see also the remarks in Carl Hinrichs, Friedrich Wilhelm I, König in 
Preussen: Eine Biographie, 1 (Hamburg, 1941; rpt., Darmstadt, 1968): bk. 2, ch. 3. 

7 See, for example, J. H. Parry, “Transport and Trade Routes," and G. B. Masefield, “Crops 
and Livestock," in The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, 4, ed. E. E. Rich and C. H. 
Wilson (Cambridge, 1967), chs. 5, 5. 

8Otto Hintze, “Machtpolitik und Regierungsverfassung,” in his Staat und Verfassung: 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur allgemeinen Verfassungsgeschichte, ed. Gerhard Oestreich (2d 
ed.; Góttingen, 1962), 424-56. 

9 The discussion concerning the nature of mercantilism and its relationship to cameralism 
does not seem close to being settled. I incline to the opinion that mercantilism, in the seventeenth 
century, is best seen as the trade and tariff policy of cameralism, which in turn is a more 
comprehensive system of national economy. On mercantilism, besides the classic work of Elie 
Heckscher, see the handy collection edited by D. C. Coleman, Revisions in Mercantilism 
(London, 1969), and Hermann Kellenbenz, "Probleme der Merkantilismusforschung," in XII* 
Congrès des sciences historiques— Vienne 1965, IF Rapports—Méthodologie et histoire con- 
temporaine (Vienna, 1965), 171-90. For the much-debated problem of the relationship that 
early modern economic policies bore to the formation of a territorial economic system, see 
Georg von Below, “Der Untergang der mittelalterlichen Stadtwirtschaft: Über den Begriff 
der Territorialwirtschaft,” in his Probleme der Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Tübingen, 1920), 501- 
620; Hans Spangenberg, Territorialwirtschaft und Stadtwirtschaft (Munich, 1932); and Franz 
Lütge, “Das 14/15. Jahrhundert in der Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte,” in his Studien zur 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 281-335. For a discussion with specific reference to Russia, 
see Alexander Gerschenkron, Europe in the Russian Mirror (Cambridge, 1970). On cameralism 
as an economic system, see the still useful Albion W. Small, The Cameralists (Chicago, 1909); 
Anton Tautscher, Staatswirtschafislehre des Kameralismus (Bern, 1947); and the bibliographic 
repertory of Magdalene Humpert, Bibliographie der Kameralwissenschaften (Cologne, 1937). 

19 On the Renaissance as a “naturalistic” episode, see the suggestive points made by Robert 
Lenoble in Mersenne ou la naissance du mécanisme (Paris, 1943), introd., ch. 3. 
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another sense, however, focus on the spiritual also implied active concern 
for the material as its necessary precondition, and therein lay the modernity 
öf the Reformation—the vita activa fully displaced the passive, ascetic ideal 
of the vita contemplativa as the desirable form of the most rewarding 
Christian way of life. 

Emphasis on the moral and material goals of administration came nat- 
urally to a ruler and his government that had to fight for survival on the 
international stage and at the same time try to benefit from the expanding 
imperial, cultural, and economic horizons. A strong independent govern- 
ment and a powerful ruler were believed to be the preconditions of the 
spiritual and material welfare of the subjects, and the latter’s happiness was 
implicitly equated with the maximizing of the creative potential of the state 
‘in a God-pleasing manner. One should, therefore, not doubt the sincerity of 
the eudaemonistic argument that rulers and publicists set forth in the seven- 
teenth century in advocating absolutism and the interventionist Polizeistaat. 
But it is equally important to remember that for seventeenth-century writers 
eudaemonism was not an end in itself, as it was going to become later, but 
only a means. The subjects’ welfare and prosperity would increase pro- 
ductivity and foster their creative energies and industriousness, which in 
turn would rebound to the benefit of the state and the ruler's power and 
provide the proper framework for a Christian way of life.!? The full logical 
_and practical implications of this outlook were drawn by Pietism—especially 

in A. H. Francke's educational and philanthropic institutions at Halle— 
which stressed the significance of the material world as the means for spirit- 
ual goals. Its impact on the administrative and economic policies of Prussia, 
Saxony, and others is well known.14 


ii'The new concept of the proper vita activa is also related to the changing view of the 
pauper and beggar. See Wilbur K, Jordan, Philanthropy in England, 1480-1660: A Study 
in the Changing Pattern of English Social Aspirations (New York, 1959; rpt., New York, 1964); 
Jean-Pierre Gutton, La Société et les pauvres: L'exemple de la généralité de Lyon, 1534-1789 
(Paris, 1971); and his more recent summary of the problem on a European-wide scale, La 
société et les pauvres en Europe (XVI*-XVIII* siècles) (Paris, 1974). 

12 Kurt Wolzendorff, Der Polizeibegriff des modernen Staates (Breslau, 1918). The sixteenth- 
century roots are traced to Melanchthon by Ludwig Zimmermann: “Die ‘Ordnung’ ist daher Ver- 
wirklichung des gemeinen Nutzens. Für Melanchthon ist der ordo politicus geradezu gleichbedeu- 
tend mit salus publica. Er sieht die Geschichte im Sinne optimistischen Fortschritts"; and he 
concludes, "Der gemeine nutz wird das Bildungsideal religiös-sittlicher Erziehung, welche 
Kirche und Staat zu vollziehen haben. Der Staat ist ein paedagogicum virtutis, seine Politik 
richtet sich auf foelicitatis progressum, ihr letztes Ziel ist die ewige Seligkeit." Der hessische 
Territorialstaat, 1: 384, 386, italics in original. For a general summary of the eudaemonic intent 
in German law, see Walther Merk, Der Gedanke des gemeinen Besten in der deutschen Staats- 
und Rechtsentwicklung (Darmstadt, 1968). 

13 The early eighteenth- century practitioner and publicist, Bernhardt von ‘Rohr summarizes: 
“Wenn man erwäget, wie das Interesse des Herrn und die Glückseligkeit des Landes und seiner 
Untertanen genau miteinander vereint . . . so dass dem Lendesherren unmöglich wohl sein 
kann, wenn nicht den Untertanen auch mit zugleich wohl ist.” Einleitung zur Staats-Klugheit, 
oder Vorstellung wie christliche und weise Regenten zur Beförderung ihrer eigenen und ihres 
Landes Glückseligkeit ihre Untertanen zu beherrschen pflegen (Leipzig, 1717), 838, spelling and 
punctuation have been modernized. 

14 Carl Hinrichs, Preussentum und Pietismus: Der Pietismus in Brandenburg-Preussen als 
religiös-soziale Reformbewegung (Göttingen, 1971); Eduard Winter, Halle als Ausgangspunkt 
der deutschen Russlandkunde im 18. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1953); Jözef A. Gierowski, “Pietyzm 
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By the beginning of the eighteenth century the responsibility for this goal 
was thrust onto the person (i.e., the ruler) or single secular institution (i.e., 
the state) through the virtual elimination of all other institutions that the 
Middle Ages had developed to this same end—the Church, monastic orders, 
and fraternities.15 As a result, the traditional mandate of government (i.e., 
rulership) shifted from the passive duty of preserving justice to the active, 
dynamic task of fostering the productive energies of society and providing 
the appropriate institutional framework for it.16 Clearly ambiguity was built 
into the approach from the start, since it wavered between repressive controls 
and the encouragement of enterprise and initiative. 

It seemed in fact to be an uneasy compromise between the passivity of 
traditionalism and the dynamism of modernity. It was the obligation of the 
ruler, while preserving harmony and justice (suum cuique tribuere), to 
‘initiate the necessary measures and regulations—the more so as the obliga- 
tion coincided with the prevalent philosophic rationalism. As the Divine 
Maker has put into motion the well-regulated mechanism of nature and has 
kept it in operation by means of rational laws, so should the ruler enact the 
laws and regulations that shape society and keep it on the right path.!! This 
is the conception that is at the root of the drive for centralization and 
uniformity, as well as of the excessive mania for regulation that we observe 
in the absolute monarchies of the later seventeenth century. Naturally, 
within the constricted framework of the middling and petty states of Ger- 
many, this centralism and regulatory bent easily led to the tyrannical con- 
trol and supervision of.every facet of public and economic life that may be 
observed in their legislative sources, the Landes- und Polizeiordnungen. 
But it is particularly important to stress that, as in the case of eudaemonism, 
the detailed and petty regulations were but means for the realization of the 
essential purpose: the maximizing of all the creative energies and potential 


na ziemiach Polskich do polowy XVIII wieku" (Pietism in Polish Lands to the Middle of 
the Eighteenth Century), Sobötka (St. John’s Eve), 1972, no. 2, pp. 237-61. 

15 Mutatis mutandis, this also applied to Catholic states. On the interesting consequences 
at the end of the eighteenth century in France, for example, see the fascinating study of 
Maurice Agulhon, Pénitents et Francs-Magons de l’ancienne Provence (Paris, 1968). 

16 Besides the classic histories of medieval political thought by Otto von Gierke, R. W. 
and A. J. Carlyle, and Walter Ullmann, see the stimulating and penetrating remarks by Michel 
Villey, La formation de la pensée juridique moderne (Paris, 1968). 

ı7“Wie die Welt und das Naturgeschehen einem Vernunftschema eingegliedert wird, so 
bricht sich auch die Vorstellung Bahn, dass die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Beziehungen 
des Menschen zu einander mit ihren Zielen und Zwecken restlos durch die Verstandeskraft be- 
griffen und deshalb auch nach menschlichem Ermessen und Vernunftserwägungen gemeistert 
werden, menschlichen Willensäusserungen unbedingt dienstbar gemacht werden und unterge- 
ordnet werden können. Denn dies ist die stillschweigend angenommene Basis der merkan- 
tilistischen Wirtschaftspolitik: auch auf das Wirtschaftsleben wird das Geltungsgebiet der 
menschlichen Gesetzgebung ausgedehnt, wie auch der Kosmos Gesetzen gehorcht. .. . Das Postulat 
jener Geistesrichtung, das Weltbild und seine Gestaltung durch die Vernunft lückenlos zu 
begreifen, führt auch zwingend zur logischen Konsequenz, diesen Ablauf durch vernunftmässige 
Willensäusserungen zu bezwingen und willkürlich zu verändern... . Die ganze Wirtschaftspolitik 
des Zeitalters ist durchtränkt vom Glauben an die Allmacht eines staatlichen Willens.” 
Luise Sommer, Die österreichischen Kameralisten, 1 (Vienna, 1920): 90-92, italics in original. 
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Á 
resources of a stable and harmonious society so as to further the spiritual 
and political ends set by God through natural law. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the well-researched problem, of the rela- 
tionship between absolute rulers and estates. Their conflict, of course, 
dominated the political life of German states, as well as elsewhere, from the 
sixteenth century on. It would be fair, I think, to conclude that in the end 
the rulers triumphed, even though in many cases the estates retained some 
authority or subsequently reasserted their power in times of crisis. What is 
more significant in our context is that in many respects the rulers coop- 
erated, or were brought to cooperate, with the representatives and function- 
aries of the estates, who thus contributed in significant ways to the regula- 
tory and bureaucratic administration of the princes. The police ordinances 
of the latter half of the seventeenth century are noteworthy for the extent to 
which they rely on existing estate and corporative institutions and mecha- 
nisms to implement controls and regulations. Only:a few new offices were 
created or officials appointed to enforce these controls and regulations. 
Essentially the task was delegated to existing functionaries, and, wherever 
possible, it was carried out with the help of corporations and other consti- 
tuted bodies? What was new is the greater degree of control and supervi- 
sion exercised over the activities of these officials and institutions by the 
prince's councils and central offices. The officials became increasingly mere 
executors of the instructions and orders emanating from the center, which 
provided rational and comprehensive direction. Here, again, old institu- 
tional forms and means were used to achieve new, modernizing ends. 

Quite clearly, the primary concern of the governments was to protect and 
foster the interests of those corporations and constituted bodies whose 
industry and productive potential were most beneficial. This did not mean 
the elimination of traditional social hierarchies and structures; quite the 
contrary. Yet it resulted in the government endeavoring to promote and 
favor all those members who worked in a way beneficial to the state's ulti- 
mate interests, as they were conceived in terms of the notions I have de- 
scribed. The state acted as arbiter—that is, as protector—of traditional 


18 The literature on this question is immense. For German lands specifically, see F. L. 
Carsten, Princes and Parliaments in Germany from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century. 
(Oxford, 1959); Dietrich Gerhard, ed., Ständische Vertretungen in Europa im 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 1969); Gerhard, "Regionalismus und ständisches Wesen als ein 
Grundthema europäischer Geschichte," Historische Zeitschrift, 174 (1952): 303-37; and Helmut G. 
Koenigsberger, Estates and Revolutions: Essays in Early Modern European History (Ithaca, 
1971). ‘ 

19 Carl-August Agena, Der Amtmann im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Richter. und Beamtentums (Gôttingen, 1972); Roland Mousnier, “État et commissaire: 
Recherches sur la création des intendants de province,” in his La plume, la faucille et le marteau 
(Paris, 1970), 179-200; and the classic essays of Otto Hintze, “Die Wurzeln der Kreisverfassung in 
den Ländern des nordöstlichen Deutschlands” and “Der Commissarius und seine Bedeutung 
in der allgemeinen Verwaltungsgeschichte,” both in his Staat und Verjassung, 186-215, 
242-74, and “Der Ursprung des preussischen Landratamts in der Mark Brandenburg,” in 
his Regierung und Verwaltung: Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Staats-, Rechts- und Sozial- 
geschichte Preussens, ed. Gerhard Oestreich (Göttingen, 1967), 164-203. 
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useful bodies and as promoter of new interests. Camerälist police and mer- 
cantilist economic policies pursued exactly this same aim. If the peasantry 
had the short end of it, it was not only because of the ruler’s desire to protect 
and placate "feudal interests"; it was mainly due to the conviction, based 
on prevailing experience, that there was a narrow range to the productive 
potential of the peasant, and the extent of this range did not depend pri- 
marily on the peasant's status.?? It was sufficient to promote his security, it 
` was felt, and to succor him in case of direst need. That is why the earlier 
regulations of agriculture and country life were limited in scope. It was 
only in the latter half of the eighteenth century, after it had been realized 
that agriculture, too, had a potential for dynamic expansion, that there 
developed more active legislation to promote the modernization of the 
countryside and agriculture.?! We may conclude, paradoxically, that classes 
(in the Marxist sense of groups defined by their members’ role and interest 
in the prevailing modes of production rather than by their social status and 
function) were the result of the encouragement and stimulation provided 
by the initiatives of the well-ordered Polizeistaat. By intervening in the 
daily activities of its subjects and by fostering the maximum utilization of 
all resources and creative energies, the absolutist state undermined the 
estate structure, on which it often relied in practice and promoted the 
dynamics of modernization and the formation of classes. 

At the core of the system there was a profound contradiction between its 
fundamental aims and purposes, on the one hand, and the means it resorted 
to, on the other. First, there was ambiguity concerning the relative place and 
role held by the individual and by the group. Quite clearly, on the basis of a 
rationalist and mechanistic Weltanschauung, leadership must belong to the 
single person of the individual ruler.?? Reliance on the individual would 


20 For an example of an early rural Polizeiordnung, see “Landesordnung des Fiirsten Christian I 
vom Jahre 1607,” in Mittheilungen des Vereins für anhältische Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, 
vol. 2, pt. 7 (1880): 527-38. On the limits of agrarian growth potential, see the excellent little 
summary by Wilhelm Abel, Massenarmut und Hungerkrisen im vorindustriellen Deutschland 
(Göttingen, 1972). 

21 André J. Bourde; Agronomie et agronomes en France au XVIII siècle (Paris. 1970); Guy 
Ferry and Jacques Mulliez, L'état et la rénovation de l'agriculture au XVIII* siècle (Paris, 1970); 
Ambroise Jobert, Magnats polonais et physiocrates français, 1767-1774 (Paris, 1941); Helen P. 
Liebel, Enlightened Bureaucracy versus Enlightened Despotism in Baden, 1750-1792 (Phila- 
delphia, 1965). As these studies, among many, show, the impulse came from England—though 
Dutch models inspired some late seventeenth-century ordinances—but progress was slow because 
of the limitations of capital and resources. 

22 The theoretician of this outlook, Christian Wolff, wrote: “On verra ainsi que la Répub- 
lique ne sera heureuse que lorsque les affaires publiques seront dirigées par une théorie cer- 
taine. . . . Cette théorie se trouve dans le monde rationnel qui comprend toutes les vérités uni- 
verselles dont la philosophie, traitée avec une méthode scientifique, est la Description.” Le 
Philosophe-roi et le Roi-philosophe, pt. 2: La théorie des affaires publiques (Berlin, 1740), 113, 
121, italics in original. And his pragmatic follower Frederick II put it somewhat later in more 
telling words: “Un corps de lois parfaites ferait le chef d'oeuvre de l'esprit humain, dans ce 
qui regarde la politique du gouvernement; on y remarquerait une unité de dessein et des règles 
si exactes et si proportionnées, qu’un état conduit per ces lois ressemblerait à une montre 
dont tous les ressorts ont été faits pour un même but . . . tout serait prévu, tout serait 
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also be implied in the maximizing of all creative potentials, for they are the 
result of the creative efforts of individuals in their respective spheres of 
action. On the other hand, reliance on the existing corporations, estates, 
and institutions, and their functionaries, as well as a belief in the harmo- 
nious interaction and functioning of the several estates in the total economy 
of society, implies the subordination of the individual’s interests and con- 
cerns to those of the group. It means stressing the duties of the individual 
rather than his rights, and it has for its effect the downgrading of the indi- 
vidual in favor of the community, as personalized by the ruler or material- 
ized in the state.?? While easily justifying sacrifices for the common weal, 
this point of view may also stifle those individuals and selfish drives that 
have frequently been at the origin of many creative innovations and have 
contributed to society’s material and spiritual wealth. 

In the second place, there is also an inbuilt contradiction in fostering in- 
- dividual creativity by means of centralized and directed controls. It was 
believed that such dirigisme would bring creativity to its highest pitch, while 
at the same time directing it into useful channels of innovation and dynamic 
progress. This was not to be, especially in view of the insistence on religious 
uniformity and sociocultural conformity. Again this approach proved par- 
ticularly stifling in the petty states of Germany, though its disastrous impli- 
cations became glaringly apparent in the case of France as well, when 
Louis XIV imposed religious uniformity by revoking the Edict of Nantes, 
or in the case of Russia's persecution of Old Believers.?4 | 


THE APPLICATION OF A MECHANISTIC VIEW of the world to the sphere of gov- 
„ernment and the belief in voluntaristic state direction for maximizing the 
potential of society entailed active intervention and supervision on the part 
of prince and administrators. If government or ruler were to be initiators, 
they had to have a proper corps of assistants and a corpus of new administra- 
tive techniques. The traditional type of official was obviously ill suited to 
this end, as he operated on the basis of custom and ad hoc decisions in nega- 
tive restraint rather than in constructive action. 

Two features of the new administrative practice deserve to be mentioned 
here: routinization, in Max Weber’s sense of the term, implied the separa- 
tion of government activities from other public and private concerns, so as 


combiné, et rien ne serait sujet à des inconvénients; mais les choses parfaites ne sont pas du 
ressort de l'humanité.” “Dissertation sur les raisons d'établir ou d’abroger les lois,” in Oeuvres 
complètes de Frédéric II roi de Prusse (n.p.. 1790), 7: 109, spelling modernized. 

28 Fritz Valjavec, Geschichte der abendländischen Aufklärung (Vienna, 1961); Hans M. 
Wolff, Die Weltanschauung der deuischen Aufklärung in geschichtlicher Entwicklung (Bern, 
1968). - i > 

24 Erich Haase, Einführung in die Literatur des. Refuge (Berlin, 1959). On the Old Believers, 
see Gerschenkron, Europe in the Russian Mirror, and Robert E. Crummey, The Old Believers 
and the World of Antichrist (Madison, 1970). 
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to lend to official acts more authority and free them as much as possible from 
personal relationships and influences by making them more "objective" and 
regular. It meant, in short, to endow the administration with the arcane 
aura of the distinct and objective, and hence the superior.” It also served to 
instill in the population the notion of the state as a separate, autonomous 
entity with its own—not merely the ruler’s—goals, interests, and needs. 
Inasmuch as the administration was the source of the guidance, furtherance, 
and control of all potential energies, it had also a didactic function in famil- 
iarizing the people with its designs and goals. To our eyes, the minute and 
petty prescriptions for the operation of offices and clerkships to be found in 
many Polizeiordnungen and learned treatises of cameralist writers may seem 
naive or slightly ridiculous. But they are illustrative of the new concerns of 
government; the instruments of administration were coming to be as im- 
portant as the ends they served or promoted, and they were acquiring a life 
of their own, becoming an end in themselves. The very routine of govern- 
ment operations threatened to swallow up the purpose for which it had been 
introduced, and the personnel of administration—the bureaucracy—was 
evolving into a separate class with its own specific interests, interests that 
were identified with those of the state rather than with those of a particular 
estate. The arrogance and self-righteousness of administrative power that 
reached the extreme degree we observe in the Russia of Peter the Great or 
the Austria of Joseph II take their roots in this development. 

What has frequently been considered a particular manifestation of the 
brutal didacticism of Peter I of Russia, of his desire to civilize his society at 
one blow and to establish rigid and all-pervading state controls over all 
aspects of public and private life, was, in fact, nothing but a straight copying 
and translating of earlier German Kanzleiordnungen?* And Peter's rough 
and outspoken style has its match in the earthy language of the roi sergeant. 
The didactic success of Kanzleiordnungen in introducing a new adminis- 
trative outlook and practice may be inferred from the fact that half a 
century later standard authors of treatises of administration did not need 
to go into as much detail as had Seckendorff, for the procedures had come 
to be taken for granted.?' The process of assimilation was slower in Russia, 
as may be gathered from the detailed regulations and forms still prescribed 

25 Volker Press, Calvinismus und Territorialstaat: Regierung und Zentralbehórden der Kur- 
pfalz, 1559-1619 (Stuttgart, 1970), and for the Russian case, see the suggestive ideas of Michael 
Cherniavsky, “The Old Believers and the New Religion," Slavic Review, 15 (1966): 1-39. 

26 See, for instance, the Kanzleiordnung dated December 15, 1684, in C. G. Appel, ed., 
Sammlung Fürstlich-hessischer Landesordnungen und Ausschreiben . . . , pt. 3: 7671-1729 
(Cassel, 1770), no. 409; see also Veit Ludwig von Seckendorff, Teutscher Fürstenstaat (1656; rev. ed., 
Jena, 1737; rpt., Aalen, 1972), pt. 2, ch. 6. And see Horst Kraemer, Der deutsche Kleinstaat des 17. 
Jahrunderts im Spiegel von Seckendorffs ‘Teutscher Fürstenstaat’ (Darmstadt, 1974). 

27 For example, Christian A. Beck, Versuch einer Staatspraxis oder Canzleiübung aus der 
Politik, dem Staat- und WVölkerrechte (Vienna, 1754). In contrast to Seckendorff, see any 


of the better-known treatises on Polizeiwissenschaft by Johann Heinrich Gottlob von Justi, 
Joachim Georg Darjes, and Joseph von Sonnenfels. 
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by the imperial administration at the end of the eighteenth century.?8 In 
addition, the same formulas and rules were repeated each time a new insti- 
tution was set up, although the basic pattern was supposed to have been set 
once and for all by the “General’nyi reglament” of Peter the Great.” The _ 
“enlightened” absolutism of Frederick II or Joseph II, which depended so 
much on administrative guidance and action, would have been inconceiv- 
able without this late seventeenth-century “rationalization” of chancery 
procedures. Even the notion of the abstract interest of the state taking prece- 
dence over the prince’s private interests, which found expression in the 
well-known formula attributed to Frederick II that “the king is the first 
servant of the state,” had its antecedents in the chancery and cameralist 
writings of the late seventeenth century.% Peter I's similar statements are 
but a more explicit and secular expression of sentiments that have their root 
in the Protestant notion of the prince’s calling and Christian obligation to 
the welfare of his subjects. Of course there was much self-serving in this 
rhetoric, but its thrust is to be taken seriously. "L'état, c'est moi" did not 
mean only that “I am the state” but also that “the state is in me,” that is, I 
am its fullest expression and its principal organ.?! 

An increasingly strong stress on the secular side of public life is an oft- 
noticed characteristic of cameralism and absolutism. The well-ordered police 
state was concerned with the promotion of rational organization of all public 
activity, including the ecclesiastic sphere. An interesting illustration may be 
found in the very beginning of the eighteenth century—long before the 
impact of the philosophes’ writings—in the revised Church ordinance of 
the principality of Hessen, which, for the first time since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, concerned the proper policing of public worship. In specifying the 
order of admission to Holy Communion the ordinance stresses disregard 
of social and official rank. The reason given is the prevention of arguments 
and quarrels about precedence. But at the same time the ordinance states 
the government's belief in the equality of all subjects before God and the 
priority of public order, so that precedence should be based only on a 
person's proximity to the altar, with no consideration to status or rank.?? 
This detail, though admittedly minor, is notable since we may infer that in 


28 For example, order of A. A. Viazemskii, Sept. 13, 1784, Central State Archives of Old 
Charters in Moscow (hereafter TsGADA), fond 248, no. 6,570, fols. 8-12. 

29 "General'nyi reglament” (General Regulation), Feb. 28, 1720, in Polnoe sobranie zakonov 
Rossiiskoi imperii (Complete Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire), ist ser. (hereafter 
PSZ) (St. Petersburg, 1830), vol. 6, no. 3,534. 

30 And, of course, the religious motivation dates back to the Reformation. Seckendorff, 
Teutscher Fürstenstaat, and von Rohr, Einleitung zur Staats-Klugheit, give good formulations. 
Their near contemporary, Jacob Dópler, still puts the religious motivation in almost medieval 
terms in Treuer Herr / Treuer Knecht (Leipzig, 1694). 

31 Fritz Hartung, "L'état c'est moi," Historische Zeitschrift, 169 (1949): 1-30. 

32 Church ordinance, Nov. 24. 1702, in Appel, Sammlung Fürstlich-hessischer Landesordnungen, 
no. 571. The ideas of religious toleration and the noninterference into basic Church matters 
by even the pious ruler are well developed by von Rohr, Einleitung zur Staats-Klugheit, 260-63. 
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earlier regulations it was taken for granted that precedence would be based 
on traditional status. The close similarity with Peter I’s legislation in replac- 
ing traditional hierarchies by a more mechanical and rational “Table of 
Ranks" readily springs to mind.?3 

Similarly it was thought that the state should be concerned about educat- 
ing its future citizens, especially its future administrators.?* It is no accident 
that in view of their need for new parish clergy the Protestant princes took 
the initiative in creating universities in German lands. As a result, the six- 
teenth and especially the seventeenth centuries witnessed the emergence of 
the university-trained official as the principal adviser to the ruler.®° While 
in Catholic countries the public role of the universities was on the decline, 
the Protestant universities were modernizing (aggiornamento would be the 
fitting word) their programs to provide training not only for their pastors 
but for their jurists, physicians, and scholars as well. In this manner, by the 
end of the seventeenth century many leading universities had become major 
avenues for the modernization of public life.?? The high point of this devel- 
opment was the founding of the University of Halle—specifically the estäb- 
lishment of a chair in cameral studies—to prepare students for the vita 
activa in public affairs while imbuing them with the ethical and spiritual 
values of Pietism and with their responsibilities as leaders and teachers. The 
Pietist foundation in Halle stimulated the reform of other universities, par- 
ticularly at Leipzig and Frankfurt an der Oder and paved the way for the 
new creation of Göttingen. All of these universities were to become impor- 
tant centers of natural law doctrines as expounded by Christian Thomasius 
and Christian Wolff and of the subsequent German Aufklárung.?' 

We note that this development in German intellectual life has a seven- 
teenth-century origin; the university ordinances for Marburg, for instance, 
show an awareness of the need for professional training for state service.9? 
If we compare the language of these Hessian university ordinances with 


33 '"T'abel' o rangakh”. (Table of Ranks), Jan. 24, 1722, in PSZ, vol. 6, no. 3,890. 

34 For example, consider the creation of a collegium illustre in Tübingen, Marburg, and Cassel; 
and for the less well-known academic gymnasium at Zerbst, see Franz Kindscher, “Das hoch- 
fürstliche anhaltische akademische Gesammtgymnasium zu Zerbst unter Kannengiesser (1662- 
1680)," in Mittheilungen des Vereins für anhültische Geschichte und Alterthumshunde, vol. 6, 
pt. 2 (1892): 284-301. 

35 Interesting data may be gleaned from the several essays collected in Günther Franz, ed., 
Beamtentum und Pfarrertum, 1400-1890 (Limbuxg an der Lahn, 1972), and in Helmut Rössler 
and Günther Franz, eds, Universität und Gelehrtenstand (Limburg an der Lahn, 1970). For 
legal education at universities, see first of all histories of the major universities; see also Erich 
Dóhring, Geschichte der deutschen Rechtspflege (Berlin, 1953), and Alfred de Curzon, L'enseigne- 
ment du droit français dans les universités de France aux XVII* et XVIII* siècles (Paris, 1920). 

36 For the situation in Hessen, see Wolfgang Metz, “Das Eindringen des Bürgertums in die hes- 
sische Zentralverwaltung," typescript (Góttingen, 1947). 

37 Hans Maier, Die ältere deutsche Staats- und Verwaltungslehre (Polizeiwissenschaft): Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der politischen Wissenschaft in Deutschland) (Neuwied, 1966); Notker 
Hammerstein, Jus und Historie: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des historischen Denkens an 
deutschen Universitäten im späten 17. und im 18. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 1972). 

38 University ordinance, 1684, in Appel, Sammlung Fürstlich-hessischer Landesordnungen, 
no. 410, 
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that of later Russian edicts on education we detect an unmistakable simi- 
larity in tone. True, in the Russian case stress is on the development of 
“useful” noble subjects, as well as trained personnel, while at Marburg 
there still is an emphasis on the preparation of pastors. But we must not 
forget the secular functions of the Protestant minister, especially in the coun- 
-tryside. And we are again on familiar territory when we compare the Hessian 
ordinances with some of the proposals for reforming ecclesiastical schools 
and the training of priests in the reign of Catherine IL3? The time lag should 
not surprise us in view of Russia’s condition. We clearly are in the presence 
of a continuum in time for over a century and in space from the Rhine to 
the Volga, rather than of discrete periods and regions defined in terms of 
the spread of the ideas of the French Enlightenment. 

Even a hasty perusal of collections of police ordinances indicates that the 
major elements of what we usually subsume under Enlightenment notions 
were, in the latter decades of the seventeenth century, being introduced prag- 
mätically, in competition to the earlier regulatory and directive approaches. 
Thus, for instance, we note rational persuasion and appeal to individual 
initiative and self-interest in the Hessian regulations concerning reforesta- 
tion and the planting of fruit trees.# Similar elements of freedom of indi- 
vidual activity as a prerequisite of individual self-development can be de- 
tected in legislation affecting such areas as health, military recruitment, and 
the regulation of trades and crafts. To be sure, in every case the political 
unit is rather limited, and it is still conceived as part of a system of separate 
and discrete units rather than as part of an all-European polity, or even 
humanity as a whole, as was the case in the second half of the eighteenth 
century.*! 

As a rule the German ordinances concerning the police (in the seventeenth-. 
and eighteenth-century sense of the term, of course) relied for their imple- 
mentation on existing corporate bodies and functionaries or on officials 
already in place. And if a new office was created, it was usually staffed by 
someone representing the corporate or constituted body most directly af- 
fected by the new regulation, as for example in the Hessian ordinances con- 
cerning the French Huguenot refugees: police and judiciary functions with 


39 On Russian education in the eighteenth century, see in particular Mikhail F. Vladimirskii- 
Budanov, Gosudarstvo i narodnoe obrazovanie v Rossii XVIII-go veka (The State and Public 
Education in Eighteenth-Century Russia) (Yaroslavl, 1874), and Pavel N. Miliukov, Ocherki po 
istorii russkoi kul’tury (Essay on the History of Russian Culture), 3 (Paris, 1930). For ecclesiastical 
schools specifically, see Petr V. Znamenskii, Dukhounye shkoly v Rossii do reformy 1808 g. 
(Ecclesiastical Schools in Russia Prior to the Reforms of 1808) (Kazan, 1881), Catherine’s notions 
for the education and role of the parish clergy are briefly discussed in my study, “The Empress 
and the Vinerian Professor,” Oxford Slavonic Papers, n.s. 7 (Oxford, 1974): 18-41. 

40 See especially the edicts of 1707, 1713, 1721, 1722, and 1724 on the planting of trees, in 
Hessische Polizey Verordnungen die Hude, Garten und Plantagen betreffend, 1647-1745 (n.d., 
n.p.), not paginated, a partly handwritten collection for didactic purposes. 

41 A certain August Witzman writes around 1790: “Il faut pour ainsi dire considérer toute 
l'Europe comme une grande ville commerçante et les différents états comme autant de magasins 
de marchandises.” Memorandum, n.d., Leningrad Section of Institute of History, Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, Leningrad, fond 36, no. 451, fol. 160. 
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respect to the refugees were to be taken care of in part by existing Hessian 
officials and in part by functionaries selected from among the French Hugue- 
nots themselves.*? A very different situation obtained in Russia, especially 
with the regular police functions that had already been developed in Western 
and Central European states, Introducing modern administration and police, 
the Petrine state had to create new officials for the purpose. 'True, they were 
frequently drawn from the social group most directly affected by the legis- 
lation? but it was a compulsory draft that transformed them into virtual 
state servants and made them responsible for the actions of their fellows. 
'The paradoxical consequence was that there was, simultaneously, a delay in 
the formation of a professional bureaucracy for the local institutions and 
the prevention of the restructuring of social groups along self-governing, 
corporate principles. 

In essence, Peter I and his successors were closely following the model 
offered tó them by the police ordinances of the German states. But the 
interesting differences in the consequences and subsequent evolution 
stemmed from the means that were at the disposal of the Russian rulers. 
The explanation was not in the more impulsive, direct, and brutally coercive 
Russian ways. The main point is that the Russian sovereigns could not rely 
on those social resources that were available to their European models, 
largely as a result of sixteenth-century policies and development.“ They 
had to create the social matrix, which already existed in the West, as well 
as the instruments, as did their models, in order to make their reforms 
stick. But in pursuing both ends they undermined the effective growth 
potential of each. In Central Europe the old estates were firmly set and 
could be put to use, even though in the final analysis the new policies and 
developments were to threaten their nature and very survival. But in Russia 
the old "estates," to the extent that they existed at all, could not be used, 


42 Hessian ordinances concerning Huguenot refugees, 1688 and Oct. 13, 1700, in Appel, 
Sammlung Fürstlich-hessischer Landesordnungen, nos. 437, 439, 531. These may be contrasted 
to the bureaucratic approach of Catherine in setting up a chancery for the guardianship of 
foreign settlers. “Kantseliariia po opekunstvu inostrannykh kolonistov," July 22, 1763, in PSZ, 
vol. 16, no. 11,881. 

13 For example, merchants were selected for membership in the Glavnyi Magistrat, a sort 
of city council, See “Reglament ili ustav Glavnogo Magistrata" (Regulation or Statute of the 
Main Magistracy), Jan. 16, 1721, in PSZ, vol. 6, no. 3,708. 

44 Herman Rehm, “Die rechtliche Natur des Staatsdienstes,” in Georg Hirth and Max Seydel, 
eds, Annalen des deutschen Reiches, vol. 17, nos. 10-12 (Munich, 1884): 565-792; Georg von 
Below, “Die Neuorganisation der Verwaltung in den deutschen Territorien des 16. Jahrhunderts," 
in his Territorium und Stadt (2d ed.; Munich, 1923), 194-208; Heinz Dollinger, Studien zur 
Finanzreform Maximilians I von Bayern in den Jahren BEINE Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Frühabsolutismus (Göttingen, 1968). 

45 On the vexed question of estates in Russia, see, for example, J. L. Keep, “The Moscovite 
Elite and the Approach to Pluralism,” Slavonic and East European Review, 47 (1970): 201-31; 
Günther Stôkl, “Gab es im Moskauer Staat Stände?” Jahrbücher für Geschichte Osteuropas, 
11 (1963): 321-42; and, most impressively, Hans-Joachim Torke, Die staatsbedingte Gesellschaft 
im Moskauer Reich: Zar und Zemlja in der altrussischen Herrschaftsverfassung, 1613-1689 
(Leiden, 1974). 
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and it was necessary to create a social matrix from which the ministers of the 
new administrative apparatus might be drawn. If the problem was not 
entirely clear to Peter I, it was to become quite obvious to his later successors. 


THE FULL PRACTICAL FORMULATION of the principal aspirations and thrust 
of what we are wont to call the well-ordered police state can be found not 
only in the words and deeds of such energetic rulers as Frederick William I 
of Prussia*? but also in a treatise that was widely read and used by admin- 
istrators throughout the eighteenth century. It is the first treatise on police (in 
the early eighteenth-century meaning of the term) by Nicolas de LaMare.*' 
First it should be noted that de LaMare acknowledges fully the debt con- 
temporary police notions and practices owed to medieval precedents. He 
sees a straight line of development in police legislation from the early Valois 
rulers to Louis XIV, and in a sense the well-ordered police state is for him 
little more than the medieval urban community writ large on a territorial 
scale. LaMare correctly underscored the atomized nature of the contem- 
porary system of states with each state a self-contained, autarkical unit. But 
he also gave expression to the more modern, dynamic conceptions of govern- 
ment that had been introduced in the seventeenth century, pragmatically 
in France, more systematically in the German states. The purpose of all 
government is to maximize resources and unfold the potential of energies 
of a nation, and to this end the government should have concern for the 
general welfare, both spiritual and material, of the population. Police 
is the means by which this goal is best pursued.*? But the implication clearly 
seems to be that where the pattern of traditional institutions has broken 
down or is nonexistent, the function of police is to create or re-create it; 
this was the voluntaristic implication and modern thrust to be derived from 
a reading of the Traité de police. 


46 R. A. Dorwart, The Administrative Reforms of Frederick William I of Prussia (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953); Dorwart, The Prussian Welfare State before 1740 (Cambridge, Mass., 1971). For 
the broader context of the baroque world, see Hinrichs, Friedrich Wilhelm I. 

47 Nicolas de LaMare, Traité de police (Paris, 1722; 2d ed., expanded, Amsterdam, 1729). 

48 “J’ay ensuite montré que son [police] unique objet consiste à conduire l'homme à sa plus par- 


faite félicité dont il puisse jouir en cette vie. . . . On y découvre en méme temps combien 
cette Police que noüs suivons a de conformité avec les Loix du Droit naturel et qui ont com- 
mencé d’être suivies dés le premier âge du monde. .. . Les Loix . . . ont la droite raison pour 


cause efficiente, le bonheur des Peuples, le bien et le repos des Etats pour fin. Les Loix n'ont 
pas seulement pour objet de punir les vices, mais encore d'exciter à la pratique de toutes les 
vertus." De LaMare, Traité de police (2d ed.), preface, pp. 4, 240. And note a later statement, 
derived from de LaMare, of much more sweeping import: “La police . . . renferme l'universalité 
des soins relatifs à l'administration du bien public, le choix et l'emploi des moyens propres à 
le procurer, à l'accroitre, à le perfectionner. Elle est, on peut le dire, la science de gouverner 
les hommes et de leur faire du bien, la maniére de les rendre, autant qu'il est possible, ce 
qu'ils doivent être pour l'intérêt général de la société." J. B. Ch. LeMaire, “La police de 
Paris en 1770: Mémoire rédigé par les ordres de Mr. de Sartine," in A. Gazier, ed., Mémoires 
de la société de l'histoire de Paris et de l'Ile de France, 5 (Paris, 1879): 27-28. 
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Catherine II of Russia was one of the treatise’s readers.“ It is interesting 
to note the way she approached the problem of a well-ordered police state 
and in what manner she differed in doing so from her imperial predecessor 
Peter I. Catherine II is frequently seen as one of the exemplars of enlight- 
ened absolutism, the enlightenment elements being inferred from the 
rhetoric of her famous instruction to the commission on legislation (1767) 
and her correspondence with Voltaire and Baron Grimm. But with equal 
justification, to my mind, she may be ranked among the great cameralist 
rulers, alongside the late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century German 
princes from whom she stemmed, but with some interesting qualifications.5° 
In her legislation we find the logical extension of a social policy paving 
the way for modernization while also displaying all the ambiguities of the 
Polizeistaat approach. 

The well-known, but still inadequately studied, “Ustav blagochiniia” 
(1782), echoes the approach of an earlier century while also drawing on 
more recent German models. Like its earlier sixteenth-century German 
antecedents, it has a strong moralistic bias indicating the ruler's awareness 
of a special responsibility for the spiritual well-being and progress of her 
subjects. In Catherine's statute there is a combination of moral obiter 
dicta and of modern Western European and scriptural precepts, a combina- 
tion we find readily duplicated in the ordinances of Protestant princes in 
the age of Reformation. While conceivably some of the language of Cath- 
erine's didactic section—the so-called “Mirror’—may have indeed been 
derived from de LaMare, in this respect the latter also reflects an earlier 
tradition? As a matter of fact, Catherine's "Mirror" is a worthy successor 
of the moral and didactic preambles and disquisitions to be found in the 
legislation of Peter I, and it would seem to indicate that neither ruler nor 
ruled in Russia had progressed very far since the early eighteenth century. 

In the rather comprehensive articles of the “Ustav blagochiniia" concern- 
ing the policing of towns, Catherine followed cameralist ideas and the prac- 


19 Vladimir Grigor'ev, "Zertsalo upravy blagochiniia (epizod iz istorii Ustava blagochiniia 
1782 g)" (The Mirror of the Police Administration [An Episode from the History of the Police 
Statute]), Russkii istoricheskii zhurnal (Russian Historical Journal), 1917, nos. 3-4, pp. 73-103. 

50 On Catherine's sources for her instruction, see Catherine IL, Nakaz imperatritsy Ekateriny 
II, dannyi kommissii o sochinenii proekta novogo ulozheniia (The Instruction of Empress 
Catheriné IJ to the Commission on the Compilation of a Proposed New Law Code), ed. N. D. 
Chechulin (St. Petersburg, 1907), and F. V. Taranovskii, “Politicheskaia doktrina v nakaze 
imperatritsy Ekateriny II" (The Political Doctrine in the Instruction of Empress Catherine 
IT), in M. N. Iasinskii, ed., Sbornik stat’ei po istorii prava, posueshchennye M. F. Vladimirskomu- 
Budanovu (Collection of Articles on the History of Law Dedicated to M. F. Vladimirskii-Budanov) 
(Kiev, 1904), 44-86. | 

51 “Ustav blagochiniia" (Statute on Police), Apr. 8, 1782, in PSZ, vol. 21, no. 15,379. 

52 Article 41 of the "Statute on Police” (included in section D, “Instructions to the Police 
Administration”) is generally called zertsalo (or “Mirror”), in'imitation of the moral-didactic 
genre of the Fürstenspiegel. It contains general moral injunctions and rules of civilized behavior. 
Catherine's sources for this section are discussed by Grigor'ev, "Zertsalo upravy blagochiniia." 
In my opinion, Grigor'ev focuses too narrowly on possible verbatim borrowings from de 
LaMare's Traité de police. 
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tice of seventeenth-century German ordinances.5? The “Ustav blagochiniia,” 
as it attempts to regulate and supervise all aspects of urban life, has the 
same comprehensiveness; it also exhibits the same intention to provide 
security and to maximize the creative potential of the urban population, 
so that it can play its assigned role in the total economy of the state. On 
the other hand, the Russian statute has an inordinately long section (almost 
one-half of the articles) detailing the punishments for every infraction 
of the rules. To enable the urban population to play its constructive role, 
Catherine attempted to lay the foundations of a gild system. In so doing 
she followed German models, in particular by assigning urban police func- 
tions to the gilds, as did the administrative statute of Berlin of Frederick II. 
The towns and cities were to be subdivided into districts and quartiers, with 
a hierarchy of police functionaries for each and auxiliaries to be drawn from 
the local population. But here we encounter an essential difference: while 
for the setup in Berlin Frederick II relied on existing gild functionaries and 
the traditional. system of corporate participation in the police, there were 
no such bodies in Russia.” The Russian police officials had to be drafted 
from the population in a way strongly reminiscent of the sluzhba (com- 
pulsory state service) practices of Muscovite and Petrine times that offered 
no counterpart advantages to those impressed and straightjacketed them 
in the rigid network of state service.® It also made the police very costly, 
while subjecting it to excessive bureaucratization and centralized state 
control.57 

The reason for this approach is not far to seek, and it brings us to a second 
vital aspect of Catherine’s legislation. It is precisely the corporate bodies 
and autonomous social institutions—Montesquieu’s famous corps inter- 
médiaires—that provided the essential framework for cameralism and police 
in Central and Western Europe and that were most conspicuously absent 
in Russia. Russian rulers, Peter I as well as Catherine II, were well aware 
of this absence. Peter I’s heavy-handed efforts at forcing merchants to con- 


53 Catherine also planned a police statute for the countryside (i.e., the state peasants). It 
was not implemented in full, though it affected some local legislation in the Ukraine. See 
“Proekt imperatritsy Ekateriny II ob ustroistve svobodnykh sel’skikh obyvatelei” (The Project 
of Empress Catherine II concerning the Administration of Free Rural Inhabitants), ed. V. I. 
Veshniakov, in Sbornik imperatorskogo russkogo istoricheskogo obshchestva (Collection of the 
Imperial Russian Historical Society), 20 (St. Petersburg, 1877): 447-98. 

54“Zhalovannaia gramota gorodam” (Charter Granted to the Towns), Apr. 21, 1785, in PSZ, 
vol, 22, no. 16,188. 

55 “O sochinenii reglamenta politsii" (On Drafting the Regulation for Police), Oct. 23, 1763, 
TsGADA, fond 248, bk. 3,411, no. 45, fol. 936-42. See also I. T. Tarasov, “Istoriia russkoi politsii i 
otnosheniia eia k iustitsii” (The History of the Russian Police and Its Relationship to Justice), 
Iuridicheshii Vestnik (Judicial Courier), 16 (1884): nos. 2-4, pp. 177-212, 383-411, 551-74. 

56 “Ustav blagochiniia,” section B. 

57 For instance, implementing the Uprava Blagochiniia, the police administration, in Tula- 
Kaluga cost 27,728 rubles, 8014 kopecks, a very large sum for the time ‚and for administrative 
expenses. “Report of Governor-General Mikhail Krechetnikov on the Kaluga, Tula, and Ryazan’ 
Provinces, 1774-91: Report on the Establishment of Police Administrations in Tula and Kaluga,” 
n.d., TsGADA, razriad 16, no. 729, pt. 2, fols. 10-11. 
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stitute corporations to perform the many services that the state demanded 
from them—for example, the Glavnyi Magistrat—resulted in failure. 
The most energetic and progressive urban elements withdrew and avoided 
the new institutions, while the administrative bodies of the cities were trans- 
formed into the reluctant agents of the bureaucracy, losing their spirit of 
enterprise and social autonomy.5® Catherine II had, therefore, to return 
to the task; to implement her “Ustav blagochiniia,” as well as to create 
the socioinstitutional matrix for the modernization of Russia’s economic and 
cultural life that she aimed for, she had to develop estates. This was the 
main thrust of her two charters of 1785, to the nobility and .to the towns, 
as well as of the third charter, planned and drafted but never implemented, 
for the state peasants.®® All of these legislative acts aimed at stimulating 
local administrative participation and responsibility by providing security 
and a corporate structure for the urban and noble sectors of society.60 

In the short run, from the point of view I am considering, Catherine’s 
legislation did have some success. It helped to promote the estate organiza- 
tion and participation on the local level and made possible the extension 
of Polizeiordnung to all urban centers as well as to some significant aspects 
of country life. But the ambiguity of the enterprise soon became apparent: 
the effort to create by the sovereign’s fiat and legislation an estate structure 
capable of autonomous life foundered on the state’s maintenance of direc- 
tion and control.“ This in turn meant handicapping the development of 
individual initiative and autonomous action on the part of estate institutions. 
And if this was indeed the case, the entire conception of both cameralism 
and enlightened absolutism—that is, the state’s fostering of progress and 
modernization—was put in question. The equivocal results of this concep- 
tion were fully experienced by Joseph II in his realm, for his imposition 
of a uniform and rational pattern provoked the resistance of those very 
constituted bodies whose creative energies he would have wanted to foster. 
In any event, and paradoxically perhaps, the interventionist and active policy 
of the cameralist Polizeistaat and enlightened absolutism, whether it relied 
on existing estate structures or tried to develop them, resulted in a greater 

58 Aleksandr A. Kizevetter, Posadskaia obshchina v Rossii XVIII stoletiia ore Urban Com- 
mune in Eighteenth Century Russia) (Moscow, 1903). 

59 “Zhalovannaia gramota dvorianstvu” (Charter Granted to the Nobility), Apr. 21, 1785, in 
PSZ, vol. 22, no. 16,187; "Zhalovannaia gramota gorodam”; “Proekt imperatritsy Ekateriny II 
ob ustroistve svobodnykh sel'skikh obyvatelei.” A detailed analysis of the composition and 
sources of the charter to towns was made by Aleksandr A. Kizevetter, Gorodovoe polozhenie 
Ekateriny II 1785 g. Opyt istoricheskogo kommentariia (The Urban Statute of Catherine II 
in 1785: An Essay in Historical Commentary) (Moscow, 1909). For an original interpretation 
of Catherine’s social legislation, see Dietrich Geyer, “Gesellschaft als staatliche Veranstaltung,” 
Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas, 14 (1966): 21-50. I follow and illustrate further Pro- 
fessor Geyer’s argument in “The Empress and the Vinerian Professor.” 

60 Robert E. Jones, The Emancipation of the Russian Nobility, 1762-1785 (Princeton, 1973). 

61 For the nobility the story has been told by Sergei A. Korf, Dvorianstvo i ego soslounoe 


upravlenie za stoletie 1762-1885 gg. (The Nobility and Its CorporateA Administration for the 
Century 1762-1855) (St. Petersburg, 1906). 
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awareness on the part of the members of society of the desirability of 
maximizing their own creative energies. This led to the transformation 
of traditional status solidarities into an emerging class-consciousness deter- 
mined by individual self-interest and active economic and cultural involve- 
ment. In turn, it stimulated questioning of the legitimacy of absolutism 
and cameralism, while at the same time pushing society and its active mem- 
bers onto the road of modernity and individualism.” 


As THE PRECEDING REMARKS have made clear, it is difficult to break up the 
web of administrative history into discrete, sharply defined periods: the 
web is seemless, and a specific pattern arises out of the immanent dynamics 
of ends and means set long before. Some key ideas that we associate with 
modernity and ascribe to the Enlightenment came into existence and reached 
practical significance long before the impact of the writings of the philosophes. 
Such, for example, is the notion of felicity. The eudaemonism of seventeenth- 
century cameralism and police contained in nuce this notion of general 
welfare and happiness, only at that time both welfare and happiness were 
considered to be the means for the attainment of the primary aim of any 
polity: the maximizing of potential energies to further the power, inde- 
pendence, and influence of the state. What may be called the “enlighten- 
ment amendment” to this conception was the transformation of felicity: 
from a mere instrument of a transcendental political goal into an end to 
be achieved for its own sake. Furthermore—especially in France, less so 
in Germany whose Aufklärung retained much of the earlier communal 
outlook—the stress was put on the felicity of the individual, leading up to 
the Utilitarian slogan of the greatest happiness for the greatest number. This 
individualistic emphasis fostered a “possessive individualism” that gave 
priority to the pursuit of private material interest over the general welfare 
of the community. Politically it legitimized resistance to the claims of the 
state (or ruler) and fostered the resort to a new rhetoric. This rhetoric, in 
turn, generated attitudes that eventually endowed modernization with its 
contemporary dynamic force and transmuted it into a transcendent absolute 
that became a normative standard, similar to the abstract notions of justice 
embodied in modern codes of law. 

In one respect, at least, the enlightened despots crowned the work begun 
by their cameralist predecessors. The quantity of ordinances had grown to 
such an extent that they threatened to stifle the proper operation of the 
very institutions they regulated. With the readjustments of borders and 
the expansion of economic units there was great need for regular and 
uniform procedures to facilitate a freer flow of goods and to provide security 


62 The implicit model was England. But what seems to have been there an autonomous social 
development was the result of state policy on the Continent. 
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of persons and property. Last, but not least, the individual's potential 
to maximize cultural and material resources—via inventions, art, and 
trade—had to be secured and firmly anchored.9* This security should not 
depend on personal authority but on the interplay of social and economic 
relationships and the freely assumed responsibilities of members of society 
(or their organized bodies). Such a goal implied an effort at realizing the 
intellectual presuppositions on which the policies we have been concerned 
with were based: rational regularity and uniformity predicated on the 
uniformity of human nature, alongside a recognition of the variety of 
natural factors, such as climate, and the didactic lead of political power. 
This effort took the form of the codification of law, so as to provide a 
harmonious, regular, uniform, and stable legal framework within which 
the dynamic forces of modernity, which had been prodded into being by 
the Polizeistaat, might find their full scope and expression. The second half 
of the eighteenth century was the period of codification attempts par excel- 
lence on the European Continent—attempts that best exemplify the aspira- 
tions of both cameralist and enlightened absolutism.f5 Codification also 
aimed at routinizing the social conceptions of natural law doctrine that 
constituted the core of seventeenth-century absolutist cameralism and police: 
the priority of the obligations of members of society to the community (or 
the state). It meant emphasizing the individual's duties at the expense of 
his rights.° Further, one may see in the process of codification an example 
of the leadership role of the state, that is, of the political power. 

We need not go into the history of the process of codification in various 


93'There were also the difficulties and confusions arising out of tbe coexistence of several 
systems of law, for example, Roman, German customary, and feudal laws. The situation was 
not dissimilar in France where there were two major types of law—droit de coutume and 
droit écrit—besides local variations. See the fascinating and subtle comparative analysis by John P. 
Dawson, The Oracles of the Law (Ann Arbor, 1668). The varieties of enforceable laws may 
be at the root of the requirement to exhaust normal juridical procedures in one system before 
appealing to the ruler and also of the distrust of "judge-made" law and decisions based on 
the moral judgment of the magistrate. For the latter, see, for example, Johann Friedrich 
Schram, Richterlicher Gewissensspiegel . . . (Erfurt, 1729), preface. 

64 On security of benefits of inventions and patents, see the interesting remarks in North and 
Thomas, Rise of the Western World. 

65 And let us not forget the early efforts of Colbert in France. See Joseph van Kan, Les efforts 
de codification en France (Paris, 1929); André-Jean Arnaud, Les origines doctrinales du Code 
civil français (Paris, 1969); and the special issue, "Le droit au XVII* siècle,” of the journal 
XVII siècle, 1963, nos. 58-59. To avoid misunderstanding, it should be observed that codifica- 
tion since the later seventeenth century was not merely the collecting of ancient, existing laws, 
as in the coutumiers, but also a systematic working over in order to bring about a new system 
of legal norms. The process was clearly illustrated in France, too, in the eflorts of Chancelier 
d’Aguessau in the middle of the eighteenth century. Henri Regnault, Les ordonnances civiles du 
chancelier Daguessau (Paris, 1929-38); see also Dawson, Oracles of the Law. 

66 Herein lies the root of the difference between the impact of natural law in Germany 
and its development in England and in France. Suggestive illustration is to be found in the 
recently published lectures of main authors of the Prussian: and Austrian codification efforts 
in Hermann Conrad and Gerd Kleinheyer, eds., Vorträge über Recht und Staat von Carl 
Gottliev Svarez, 1746-1798 (Cologne, ı960), and in Hermann Conrad, ed., Recht und Verfassung 
des Reiches in der Zeit Maria Theresias (Die Vorträge zum Unterricht des Erzherzogs Joseph) 
(Cologne, 1964). 
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countries, a history that reveals still many gaps in our knowledge, partic- 
ularly with respect to the antecedents of eighteenth-century codes and their 
debt to earlier practices and conceptions." In any event, it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that the successful codifications in Bavaria, Prussia, and Austria, 
and eventually the French Code Civil, played major roles in the process 
of modernization at the beginning of its most dynamic period. Franz 
Wieacker has rightly said that codification is a unique achievement of West- 
ern Europe, in fact of Continental Europe. The factors of this achievement 
that Wieacker adduces should be extended to include the precursor role 
and basic contribution of the cameralist Polizeistaat, which made this kind 
of codification not only the passive response to necessity but a creative act, 
and as such a fundamental contribution to the eventual triumph of the 
spirit of modernity in the.postrevolutionary era. 

While professors of natural law jurisprudence at German universities 
proclaimed the individual’s responsibility and obligations to the group, 
the practices of their rulers led to the disruption of group solidarities and 
the emergence of the selfish, interest-oriented person. The pursuit of exclu- 
sive personal advantage strengthened individualism, of course, but it also 
produced a greater alienation from the group. Individual creative enterprise 
becoming an end in itself, it had no limit except that of a confrontation with 
the other—hence alienation, in the sense of experiencing the other as ad- 
versary. This imposed a new function on the state and, in view of the dis- 
integration of the estates, fostered the direct involvement of the government 
in keeping the conflicting selfish claims of individuals in their proper and 
socially tolerable bounds.® This need of the government to intervene to 
protect the communal solidarities threatened by the very forces it had 


67 In addition to Villey, La formation de la pensée juridique moderne; Arnaud, Les origines 
doctrinales du Code civil français; von Kan, Les efforts de codification en France; and Dawson, 
Oracles of the Law, see Franz Wieacker, Privairechtsgeschichte der Neuzeit (2d ed.; Göttingen, 
1967). The literature on the codification in Prussia alone is boundless; for some interesting new 
interpretations, see Reinhart Kosellek, Preussen zwischen Reform und Revolution (Stuttgart, 
1967); Hans-Uwe Heuer, Allgemeines Landrecht und Klassenkampf (Berlin, 1960); Giinter Birtsch, 
“Zum. konstitutionellen Charakter des preussischen Allgemeinen Landrechts von 1794,” in Kurt 
Kluxen and W. J. Mommsen, eds., Politische Ideologien und nationalstaatliche Ordnung: Fest- 
schrift für Theodor Schieder (Munich, 1968), 97-115; Birtsch, “Gesetzgebung und Repräsentation 
im späten Absolutismus,” Historische Zeitschrift, 208 (1969): 265-94; Hermann Conrad, Die 
geistigen Grundlagen des Allgemeinen Landrechts für die preussischen Staaten von 1794 
(Cologne, 1958); and Conrad, Rechtsstaatliche Bestrebungen im Absolutismus Preussens und 
Österreichs am, Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts (Cologne, 1961). As usual, the study by Wilhelm 
Dilthey repays reading. “Das allgemeine Landrecht,” Gesammelte Schriften, 12 (Stuttgart, 1960): 
131-207. 

68 Codification is “die Unterwerfung des Richters und der Rechtsgenossen unter die Herrschaft 
eines lückenlosen Normensystems, das in widerspruchsfreier Folge vom einzelnen Rechtssatz, 
vom einzelnen Rechtsinstitut zu den obersten Begriffen und Grundsätzen aufsteigt. In diesem 
Sinne ist Kodifikation eine einzigartige, schwer errungene und schwer zu verteidigende 
Schöpfung der Rechtsgesittung auf dem west- und mitteleuropäischen Festland, und zunächst nur 
auf ihm: eine der charakteristischsten Bildungen des europäischen Geistes, an dem seine 
gesellschaftliche. und ideengeschichtliche Eigenart mit besonderer Schärfe erscheint." Franz 
Wieacker, "Aufstieg, Blüte und Krisis der Kodifikationsidee,” in Festschrift für Gustav Boehmer 
(Bonn, 1954), 34. 

_ $9 Mack Walker, German Home Towns (Ithaca, 1971). 
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promoted resulted in a directive and positively engaged state. Such a state 
could not be merely the “night watchman” of English nineteenth-century 
liberalism or remain the high justicer of medieval tradition: it was on the 
way to becoming the directive and interventionist welfare state of the late 
nineteenth century. And was it to be wondered if the state itself, no longer 
the ruler of society, became an end unto itself instead of being merely the 
means for the organization of security and welfare? Not only did the ruler 
become its first servant, but every citizen was put to serve the state’s require- 
ments of ongoing modernization. It was the last step in the conversion of 
the single individual from a creative force into an instrument of modernity 
for the benefit of the state. 

What has been called “state socialism,” and Frederick II its initiator, 
in fact had its roots in the cameralist and police administrations of seven- 
teenth-century absolutism. As Georges Gurvitch has pointed out in an im- 
portant, though sadly neglected, book, the seventeenth-century German 
emphasis on the communal component of natural law theories provided 
the basis for a doctrine of social rights that led the German states—as well 
as Bonapartist France and Russia—to take the initiative in introducing 
modern social legislation.” It surely contributed to make these Continental 
European countries receptive to state dirigisme in all walks of life. And 
if that is indeed the case, should not England’s ideology of possessive indi- 
vidualism, and its nineteenth-century political triumph in Manchesterianism, 
be considered as an exception to the Western pattern of modernization?" 
Be this as it may, the Continental pattern of development may account for ` 
the particular strains accompanying modernization, since it assigns an 
ambiguous role to the political and intellectual leadership, a role inherited 
from cameralist absolutism but no longer to be contained in the con- 
temporary industrial structure. ` 

The general conclusion to be drawn from this account may not be any- 
thing more than to show once again that the web of human history is woven 
from the antinomies and paradoxes that stem from the discrepancy between 
ends and means: means devised to solve specific problems by one age be- 
come ends in themselves and thereby create problems whose very solution 
is limited by the terms set by the original intellectual framework. But in 
more specific terms, if the analysis has any validity, we must conclude that 
the practices and intellectual presuppositions of seventeenth-century abso- 
lutism, as manifested in cameralist and police legislation, proved more signif- 
icant and came earlier than the ideas of the philosophes in giving dynamic 


70 Georges Gurvitch, L’idée du droit social (Paris, 1932). 

71C. B. Macpherson, The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism: Hobbes to Locke 
(Oxford, 1962); Hans Medick, Naturzustand und Naturgeschichte der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft: 
Die Ursprünge der bürgerlichen Sozialtheorie als Geschichtsphilosophie und Sozialwissenschaft 
bei Samuel Pufendorf, John Locke und Adam Smith (Göttingen, ı973). This contrast would 
have to be extended to include the United States and the Commonwealth countries (or their 
antecedents) in the nineteenth century. 
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impulse to the process of modernization. In endowing these earlier impulses 
with its own rhetoric, the Enlightenment appears only as a response to, 
not a precondition of, Europe’s embarking on modernity.” True, the 
rhetoric itself became a powerful force in its own right—but that is another, 
and later, story. 


72 The domination exercised by French literature and the psychological impact of the French 
Revolution (as well as of the “French interpretation” of the American Revolution) have tended 
to obscure the formative role played by earlier ethical and philosophical concepts going back 
to the sixteenth century. It also served to push into the background the impact of traditional 
political ideas and institutions, ‘as well as the model provided by small republican states that 
were still significant in the eighteenth century. Besides the very rich material afforded by 
Arnaud, Les origines doctrinales du Code civil français, see in particular Franco Venturi, Utopia 
and Reform in the Enlightenment (Cambridge, 1971), and Venturi, Settecento-riformatore: Da 
Muratori a Beccaria (Turin, 1969). A suggestive interpretation of the American scene in terms 
of traditional political ideas and attitudes is Bernard Bailyn, The Ideological Origins of the 
American Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 1971). 
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EMMET LARKIN . 


IN TWO PREVIOUS ARTICLES in this journal I examined the economic and : 
social power and influence of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland in 
the nineteenth century. The economic power and influence of the Church 
in Ireland proved to be formidable. Indeed, the Church had become stronger 
and stronger during the nineteenth century by building an imposing estab- 
lishment in terms of both plant and personnel. All this was done, moreover, 
in a country that had not experienced an industrial revolution, had exported 
some five million people, and still remained in 1914 one of the more 
economically backward areas in Western Europe. On the social side the 
achievement of the Church in Ireland was perhaps even more impressive. 
In the course of the century the Church had managed to build itself into 
the very vitals of the nation by becoming almost at one with its identity. 
By 1914 Irish and Catholic had not only become interchangeable terms, 
but Catholic had come to be the inclusive term. The instrument for this 
great social change was a devotional revolution that made practicing 
Catholics of the Irish people in a generation and that eventually made 
Irish Catholicism a worldwide phenomenon in the English-speaking world. 

In this article I will attempt to complete the historical trilogy by examin- 
ing the nature and extent of the political power and influence of the Church 
in modern Ireland. The main difficulty in such an effort, however, is that 
for the history of modern Ireland there is as yet no satisfactory political 
frame within which the role of the Church can be examined. That such a 
frame has not yet been structured may seem at first surprising, especially 
since the political materials, unlike the economic and social, have apparently 
been both abundant and available for some time. On reflection, however, 
it becomes obvious that the reason why this has not been done is that without 
considering the Church, which in Ireland is integral to any such frame, 
it was impossible. In a word, the Church does not exist independently of 
the Irish political system, but it is one of the basic elements in that system. 
But what then are the other elements, besides the Church, that are necessary 


1Emmet Larkin, "Economic Growth, Capital Investment, and the Roman Catholic Church 
in Nineteenth-Century Ireland," AHR, 72 (1966-67): 852-84; Larkin, "The Devotional] Revolu- 
tion in Ireland, 1850-75,” AHR, 77 (1972): 625-52. 
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to the building of a satisfactory political frame, which will allow for a mean- 
ingful discussion of the nature and extent of the political power and in- 
fluence of the Church in Ireland? 


THE OTHER ELEMENTS are essentially two—the nation and the state. In 
sustaining and shaping the identity of the first, and in helping to make 
and consolidate the power of the second, the Church has played a most 
vital part. Before proceeding, however, to the dynamic nature of the rela- 
tionship between Church, state, and nation, some effort must be made to 
define the participants. Since the nation is at once the most allusive and 
inclusive term of the three, perhaps it would be best to begin with it. In 
order to escape the dilemma of defining the nation so broadly as to make 
the term virtually meaningless, I propose to define it here as that class of 
Irish Roman Catholic tenant farmers who since 1750 have occupied more 
than thirty acres. They are, in effect, the critical nation-forming class. The 
most remarkable thing about this class is not so much its size, but the 
apparent consistency with which it has maintained its numbers over the last 
two hundred years? There are, of course, no reliable figures before 1845, 
but a glance at table 1 will make the position tolerably clear for at-least 
the period since then. These figures must, of course, be qualified in that all 
those holding more than thirty acres were not Roman Catholics and the 
number of holdings was always greater than the number of occupiers of 
those holdings. Still, when all the estimates and deductions are made, this 
critical class has numbered something more than one hundred thousand, 
and if taken with its dependents, it has probably numbered about five 
hundred thousand over the last two hundred years.? 

But what about the validity of projecting these figures backward in 
time from 1845 to 1750, especially when it is admitted that there are no 
reliable statistics before 1845? It is most fortunate that there are figures 


2 Raymond D. Crotty, Irish Agricultural Production: Its Volume and Structure (Cork, 1966). 
See in particular chapter ı for a most thoughtful and illuminating account of Irish economic 
conditions, and especially the emergence of the tenant farmer class, in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. 

8 This is a conservative estimate. It is calculated on the basis that there were in Ireland 
in 1861 some 158,000 holdings of more than thirty acres. This figure is then reduced by five 
per cent in order to distinguish occupiers from holders, and the result is 150,000 occupiers. 
This latter figure is further reduced by estimating that thirty per cent of the occupiers were 
Protestants, which then results in a figure of 105,000 Roman Catholic occupiers of more than 
thirty acres. If the number of óccupiers are then counted as heads of families, and the number 
in a family is calculated at five, the figure arrived at is roughly 500,000. While the figure of 
five per cent in reducing holders to occupiers appears reasonable in light of the available 
evidence, the figure of thirty per cent for Protestant occupiers may be too high, since Protestants 
made up about twenty per cent of the population. Still, given the long-term privileged position 
and greater wealth of the Protestant community, it is more prudent to overestimate than to 
underestimate their numbers as occupiers, In any case, 500,000 appears a reasonable working 
figure because it is certainly a lower limit, and more especially so in the years after the famine. 
The numerical strength of this class was, of course, enhanced by its cousinhood in the cities 
and towns. Given, however, the current state of quantitative research in Irish social history, 
any estimate of its numbers must be, at best, an educated guess. If the some 80,000 first- and 
second-class houses enumerated in the 1861 census containing one family in civic areas, as 
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available for 1845 and 1847 because without them there would be no way 
of knowing what actual impact the Great Famine had on the Irish system 
of landholding. What is now obvious is that the famine did not much 
alter the position of those who held more than thirty acres, while it dec- 
imated those who held less, and especially those who held less than fifteen 
acres. But if the famine had little effect on the plus-thirty-acre tenant class 
as a class, were there not perhaps longer-term socioeconomic phenomena 
between 1750 and 1850 that had either a qualitative or quantitative impact? 
Did not population growth or price movements in response to market condi- 
tions, for example, have an effect? In terms of reducing the numbers of 
this critical class the answer would appear to be no. 

The consensus among Irish economic historians is that the real economic 
watershed in modern Ireland was 1815 rather than 1847.* The fall in prices 
and the general depression between 1815 and 1820 precipitated a long-term 
trend away from tillage in favor of pasture. In the long run (that is, between 
1815 and 1960) this trend certainly strengthened and even increased the 
number of farmers holding more than thirty-acres, but the increase was 
probably marginal before the famine because of the continued increase 
in population and the consequent land hunger. But what effect did the 
substantial increase in prices, especially in corn, have on their numbers 
between 1780 and 1815? The shift from pasture to tillage in the face of 
favorable corn prices certainly drove rents up, but this did not mean that 
the larger farmers were under inordinate pressure, unless they could not 
find labor in sufficient quantity to enable them to convert to tillage. Since 
the increase in population provided a more than adequate supply of labor, 
there is good reason to suppose that the larger farmers prospered, espécially 
if they held long-term leases that protected them against the substantial 
increase in rents.” | 

This is not to say, however, that the more than thirty acre tenant farmer 


distinguished from rural areas, are multiplied by five, the number of this urban cousinhood 
is about 400,000. If only half of them were Roman Catholics, some 200,000 then may be added 
to the 500,000 for a grand total of 700,000 for this class in 1861. That this is a minimal estimate 
and that the total was undoubtedly greater are obvious, but given the current state of knowledge, 
as has been pointed out, it is more sensible at this stage to understate the case. See Census of 
Ireland, 1861 (Dublin, 1864), pt. 5, pp. xv-xix, for the definition of what constituted a family 
and first- and second-class houses and page 462 for the numbers of first- and second-class houses 
containing one family. Finally, a word must be said about the geographical distribution of 
this more than thirty acre tenant farmer class. The assumption that has been made here, of 
course, is that the overall distribution of the Protestants and Catholics who made up this class 
was even. Since this is patently not so and since the Protestant farmers holding more than 
thirty acres were undoubtedly concentrated in the six counties that today make up Northern 
Ireland, the political significance of the same class of Catholics in the south is considerably 
enhanced, especially so as the electorate was expanded in the course of the nineteenth century. 
The implications for the progressive polarization of the two communities, north and south, are 
obvious. 

4F. S. L. Lyons, Ireland since the Famine (New York, 1971), 22. See also Crotty, Irish Agricul- 
tural Production, 64, and L. M. Cullen, An Economic History of Ireland since 1660 (New 
York, 1972), 100-04. 

5 W. A. Maguire, The Downshire Estates in Ireland, 1801-1845 (Oxford, 1972), 119 
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TABLE 1. BREAKDOWN OF THE NUMBERS OF LANDHOLDERS 
or MORE THAN ONE ACRE IN IRELAND, 1847-1960 





1847 186: ı881 1901 1917, i941 1960 





More than 1 and less 139,041 85,469 67,071 62,655 47,619 40,757 29,222 
than 5 acres . 

More than 5 and less 269,534 183,931 164,645 154,418 125,828 88,265 63,746 

_ than 15 acres 

More than 15 and less 164,337 141,251 135,793 134,091 128,129 106,203 92,415 
than 30 acres 


More than 30 acres 157,097 157,889 159,834 164,569 163,221 179,748 175,845 
Total 780,009 568,484 527,948 515,733 459,797 414,973 361,228 





"Sources for table 1: 1847, Agricultural Returns for Ireland, 1847, House of Commons 
(hereafter HC) (1847), 57: 111; 1861, Agricultural Statistics for Ireland, 1861, HC (1863), 69: 
556; 1881, Agricultural Statistics for Ireland, 1881, HC (1882), 74: 93; 1901, Agricultural Statistics 
for Ireland, 1901, HC (1902), 116: pt. 1, p. 358; 1917, Agricultural Statistics for Ireland, 1917, 
HC (1921), 41: 14; 1941, 26 counties: Ireland (Eire), Department of Industry and Commerce, 
Statistical Abstract, 1942 (Dublin, 1942), 57; 6 counties: Great Britain, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Department of Agriculture for. Scotland, Ministry of Agriculture, Northern 
Ireland, Agricultural Statistics, 1945: United ‘Kingdom (London, 1948), pt. i, p. 29; 1960, 26 
counties: Ireland (Eire), Central Statistics Office, Statistical Abstract of Ireland, 1964 (Dublin, 
1964), 94; 6 counties: Ministry of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics, quoted in Ireland (Eire), 
Central Statistics Office, Statistical Abstract of Ireland, 1964 (Dublin, 1964), app., p. 359. The 
very complex question of how homogeneous this tenant farmer class with more than 50. acres 
really was has not been taken up here because the primitive state of the evidence requires 
more research and thought and the scope of the question would demand yet another article. 
Even a cursory breakdown, however, of the 157,833 holdings of more than 30 acres in 1861, 
which may be taken in general as a representative year for the whole period since 1847, certainly 
reveals that there was an economic and social spectrum, though the meaning of that spectrum 
is not entirely cleaf. There were 72,449 tenant farmers with more than go and less than 5o 
acres; 53,933 with more than 5o and less than 100; 21,531 with more than 100 and less than 
200; 8,329 with more than 200 and less than 500; and 1,591 with more than 500 acres. Whatever 
these figures may be forced to yield on analysis as to how homogeneous this class actually was, 
it is clear that equating the 5oo-acre farmer with.the man who held between go and 5o acres 
is to take too simple a view. Still, when these figures are considered in the light of an expanding | 
electorate in the counties between 1832 and 1885, on the basis of reducing property qualifications, 
it becomes obvious that the political center of gravity was located in this class, though in each 
succeeding political generation that center of gravity was located lower in the socioeconomic 
pyramid formed by this class. For example, the county electorate, which before the Reform 
Bill of 1832 numbered only about 20,000, was enlarged in that year to some 60,000, while in 
1850 it was enlarged again to about 135,000. In 1868 this county electorate was expanded again 
to some 177,000 until it was finally democratized in 1884, when some 650,000 were enfranchised. 
Before 1850, therefore, Daniel O'Connell found his political center of gravity located largely in 
the 100-acre farmer, while Charles Stewart Parnell in the next political generation found his 
center of gravity in the 5o-acre man; in our own day Eamon de Valera has found his in the 
go-acre man. What makes this correlation even more significant, of course, is that the total 
Catholic population has shrunk from about 6,500,000 in O'Connell's day to something more 
than 3,000,000 in de Valera's day, and the more than go-acre farmers, whose numbers have 
been more than maintained in the same period, have made up an increasingly larger proportion 
of the political whole. 
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class did not have an anxious time of it, especially after 1815. The fall in 
prices made it imperative for them to convert to pasture, and the continuing 
high rents made it difficult for them to find the capital to stock their farms. 
Still, given the increase in livestock figures between 1815 and 1850, it 
appears that these farmers responded well to the economic challenge.’ Their 
ultimate anxiety, however, could only have been rooted in the incredible 
social conditions that developed after 1815. An ever-increasing and expand- 
ing culture of poverty, in the making since 1780, but masked by the pros- 
perity before 1815, was then given another dimension by the fear of the 
smaller and more marginal farmer and especially his sons, who did not want 
to sink into a landless class and who desperately gave a lead to the resistance, 
which took the form of agrarian outrages and secret societies, against the 
tithes, high rents, and the conversion to pasture." These fearful social condi- 
tions were given painful emphasis, moreover, by the periodic famines and 
harvest failures between 1815 and 1850. The quality, therefore, that dis- 
tinguished the Irish Roman Catholic tenant farmers holding more than 
thirty acres both before the famine and since has been their endurance. In 
the face of all adversity, however, they have not only remained economically 
viable and maintained their numbers, but they have also emerged as the . 
dominant political class in modern Ireland. 


THIS NATION-FORMING CLASS, in fact, is the class for whom and by whom 
the Irish state, that second element necessary to the structuring of a satis- 
factory political frame for modern Irish history, was eventually created and 
consolidated. As a class they were first mobilized for political action in the 
1820s by Daniel O'Connell in his Catholic Association.? What O'Connell 
understood, however, was that although this class was necessary, it was not, 
in the political context of his day, sufficient to the achievement of Emancipa- 
tion. He therefore included the Roman Catholic clergy and involved the 
masses. By incorporating the clergy he secured the only institutional ap- 
paratus that permeated, however imperfectly, to the grass roots, and from 
the masses he acquired all the strength and menace implicit in their aggre- 
gate numbers. He won Emancipation in 1829, therefore, because he was 


6 John O'Donovan, The Economic History of Livestock in Ireland (Dublin, 1940), 212-13. 

See also Crotty, Irish Agricultural Production, 57-58. There are no reliable figures for livestock 
population in Ireland before the famine, but the export of live animals to England gives some 
idea of the apparent increase in numbers. In 1800, for example, Ireland’ exported 17,984 live 
cattle, 1,671 live sheep, and 4,169 live pigs, while in 1848 the respective. numbers were 190,828, 
279,706, and 232,674. See Crotty, Irish Agricultural Production, table 65 B, p. 277. 
. 7 Joseph Lee, “The Ribbonmen,” in T. Desmond Williams, ed., Secret Societies in Ireland 
(Dublin, 1973), 34. Professor Lee emphasizes the role of the laborers and cottiers vis-à-vis the 
tenant farmers and the landlords, but most of the evidence he adduces would serve as well 
for the marginal farmers and their sons who were well on their way to becoming either laborers, 
cottiers, or emigrants. 

8 James A. Reynolds, The Catholic Emancipation Crisis in Ireland, 1823-1829 (New Haven, 


1954). 
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able to assemble in his Catholic Association a unified national political 
phalanx whose purpose was sanctioned by a very considerable and influential 
body of British public opinion in and out of Parliament. When O’Connell, 
however, attempted to apply the same formula in launching the agitation 
for the repeal of the Act of Union on the heels of winning Emancipation, 
he was unsuccessful. He was never able, in fact, to mobilize his national 
political phalanx again, and when he appeared to have done so in 1843, 
the leviathan proved to have only feet of clay.? 

Why O'Connell was never able, beyond appearances, to create a repeal 
movement equal to the one for Emancipation is one of the critical ques- 
tions in modern Irish history because the answer to it not only explains his 
failure, but the eventual success of those who later assumed his mantle as 
leader. T'wo reasons are central in explaining O'Connell's failure: first, 
he never received from the clergy, and especially the bishops, that complete 
commitment on repeal which he had secured for Emancipation; second, 
he never won the support of any considerable or influential body of British 
public opinion for repeal as had existed for Emancipation. From the moment 
O'Connell launched his repeal agitation in late 1829 and throughout the 
decade of the 1830s, the bishops as a body were extremely cautious about 
any further political involvement.?^ Early in 1834, when O'Connell had 
been agitating repeal for over four years, the bishops formally capped their 
caution at their annual meeting by forbidding the use of Catholic chapels 
for political purposes and exhorting their priests to abstain from those 
political activities that were not in keeping with their calling. O’Connell’s 
inability either to persuade or to coerce the bishops as a body into support- 
ing repeal was undoubtedly a major consideration in his decision early in 
1835 to drop repeal and “test the Union" by giving the new Whig govern- 
ment under Lord Melbourne an opportunity to redress Irish grievances. 

When O'Connell once again renewed agitation for repeal early in 1840, 
he secured the support and public approbation of the influential archbishop 
of Tuam, John MacHale. In time he also received, in a hierarchy of twenty- 
seven, the adherence of some fifteen other bishops.!? Despite the apparent 


9? L. S. McCaffrey, Daniel O'Connell and the Repeal Year (Lexington, 1966), 211-18. 

10 John B. Broderick, The Holy See and the Irish Movement for the Repeal of the Union 
with England, 1829-1847 (Rome, 1951), 45-50. See also, for example, William Kinsella, bishop 
of Ossory, who wrote to the rector of the Irish College in Rome, Christopher Boylan, from 
Kilkenny on January 3, 1831: “Mr. O'Connell is agitating the question of repealing the union— 
the people of property & respectability are all opposed to him, and the Government are 
determined to put him down as they say his object is rebelling against the authority of the 
King of England. All the Irish Bishops unanimously resolved, and published their resolution 
of not permitting the Priests to preach from the altar on political affairs. This I announced 
six months ago in public conference: and yesterday a Capuchin Friar in this City preached 
at Mass on the repeal of the Union, and stigmatised every man who would not join in this 
mad attempt." Paul Cullen Papers, Archives of the Irish College, Rome. 

11 Broderick, Holy See and the Irish Movement, 59. 

i2]bid. 113, and see also Oliver MacDonagh, “The Politicization of the Irish Catholic 
Bishops, 1800-1850," Historical Journal, 18 (1975): 37-53. MacDonagh notes that nineteen of 
twenty-nine bishops were "at one stage or other open repealers" (p. 47 n.28). The figure of 
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increase in both unity and power that the adhesion of a majority of the 
bishops brought to the repeal movement, the alliance proved costly to 
O’Connell because Archbishop MacHale was as much interested, and per- 
haps more successful, in using O’Connell for his religious purposes than 
O’Connell was in using the archbishop for his political purposes. Not only 
did the religious exclusiveness of MacHale eventually alienate the liberal 
Protestant and Young Ireland components of the Repeal Association, but 
the large and influential minority among the bishops, disliking and perhaps 
even fearing the archbishop of Tuam’s attempt to impose his religious and 
political views on them, never acquiesced in the alliance and never became 
members of the Repeal Association. When Rome in late 1844 finally con- 
demned the overaggressive political activities of the majority among the 
Irish bishops and priests and Sir Robert Peel, meanwhile, introduced a 
series of measures designed to satisfy the needs of the more politically con- 
servative among the Irish bishops, the divisions in the hierarchy were not 
only deepened, but the already imperfect clerical component of the Repeal 
Association was further impaired.? __ 

While O’Connell was thus having great difficulty mobilizing and sus- 
taining his national political phalanx between 1829 and 1844, he had even 
less success in converting any considerable or influential body of public 
opinion in Britain to the cause of repeal.!* His response to the challenge 
of converting British public opinion was the creation of an Irish party in 
the House of Commons. Though numbering between thirty and forty in the 
decade of the .1830s and a mainstay of the Whig government after 1835, 
the party’s impact was slight in educating British public opinion to the vir- 
tues of repeal before it was decimated in the general election of 1841. The 
reason why a large part of British public opinion reacted differently to 
Emancipation than it did to repeal was that the former was about liberty 
and freedom while the latter was essentially a question of sovereignty. This 
is why both Whigs and Radicals could consistently structure political alli- 


twenty-nine, however, is somewhat inflated because, in effect, he counts the bishops of Derry 
and Galway twice. John MacLaughlin, the bishop of Derry, went insane in 1845, and Edward 
Maginn was appointed his coadjutor. While it is true that both were Repealers, they really 
should not be counted individually in that MacLaughlin never recovered from his illness. 
George J. P. Browne, the bishop of Galway, was translated to the diocese of Elphin in early 
1844 to succeed’ Patrick Burke who died in late 1843. Browne was himself succeeded in Galway 
by Laurence O'Donnell. .Though Burke, Browne, and O'Donnell were all Repealers, only two of 
them were bishops at any one time, and they should, therefore, be counted as two instead of 
three. MacDonagh also lists Kinsella, the bishop of Ossory, as an “open repealer.” Kinsella, 
however, does not appear to have ever ‘joined the Repeal Association and publicly eschewed 
politics, though he indeed admitted that personally he favored repeal and permitted his priests 
to be members of the association. I, therefore, take the number of Irish bishops at any one 
time in this period to be twenty-seven and the number who formally joined the Repeal Associa- 
tion to be sixteen. The real issue among the bishops as 1 understand it was not perhaps repeal 
or no repeal, but rather to what extent the bishops thought the clergy should be involved 
in politics. : i 
13 McCaffrey, Daniel O’Connell, 212-39. 
14 Angus Macintyre, The Liberator: Daniel O’Connell and the Irish Party, 1830-1847 (London, 
1965), 126-29. 
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ances with O’Connell whenever he eschewed repeal and advocated reform. 
The potential danger, however, in all such extraparliamentary associations 
ran deep with those British. politicians and statesmen who still thought 
partially in terms of the eighteenth-century constitution and who remem- 
bered the American and Irish debacles of another generation.” Whether 
they were called associations, societies, congresses, or conventions, there 
was a tendency in them to usurp the legitimate authority of Parliament. 
O'Connell's Catholic Association was no exception, and it was legally 
harassed before the passage of Emancipation and duly suppressed when 
Emancipation became law. 

If the Catholic Association aroused the worst fears of responsible British 
politicians, the Repeal Association confirmed them. O'Connell was not 
only attempting to set the law at defiance, but he was now trying to impose 
it on Parliament by invoking as his sanction that most dangerous principle, . 
the legitimacy of "opinion out of doors" become popular sovereignty. More- 
over, when he and his association took upon themselves the responsibility 
of maintaining order in Ireland as well as sanctioning law, they were in 
a fair position to claim to be the de facto power. In such a situation all 
that remained necessary for the creation of an embryo state was the effective 
crystallization of the local and national political apparatus in the will 
of the "leader," who would then emerge as the de facto head of state. The 
important point to be made here, however, is that without the support of a 
Significant body of politically responsible public opinion in Britain, no 
Irish issue—whether about civil liberty or where ultimate power lay—was 
constitutionally viable. In other words, to confront a British government 
by creating a de facto control, or an embryo state, in Ireland was simply 
not enough because a constitutional settlement of any lrish question was 
ultimately dependent on a de jure ratification by a majority in the imperial 
Parliament. | 

O’Connell’s real significance does not lie in what he was unable to achieve, 
but rather in the various means he devised to accomplish his ends. The 
means, products of an incredibly fertile political imagination, were his real 
legacy to his political posterity. He made participatory democracy as real 
in Ireland as he made the Irish party viable in the House of Commons. 
Moreover, in 1828 and 1829 he created a stäble embryo Irish state, and he 
very nearly did it again in 1843. On both occasions he was undisputed 
leader of his people, he taxed them, and, through his assumption of quasi- 
judicial and quasi-police functions, he made himself and his political 
apparatus responsible for law and order.!^ With Emancipation his embryo 
state simply dissolved because the end for which it had been organized was 
achieved. His attempt to put together for repeal that same combination 


15 Reynolds, Catholic Emancipation Crisis, 14-30. , 
16 Oliver MacDonagh, “The Contribution of O'Connell,” in Brian Farrell ed. The Irish 
Parliamentary Tradition (Dublin, 1973), 164-65. 
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of large and small tenant farmers, high and low clergy, city merchants and 
country shopkeepers, liberal Protestants and ecumenical Catholics, and the 
men of no property, that large, though less-respectable class, was frustrated 
because important segments of this combination did not really believe 
in repeal as a practical end, especially if the alternative was civil war." 
Still, O’Connell could find some solace in the fact that the combination of 
the larger tenant farmers and the lower clergy had generally proven steadfast 
in its support of repeal. His fundamental political strength, in truth, was 
always found in the south and west where this combination was most 
formidable, and in effecting this combination he provided the real basis 
for any nationalist movement in the future.!? In this, then, as in so much 
else, O’Connell showed his successors the way in which an Irish state might 
be made without actually resorting to insurrection. His ultimate tragedy 
was that in the face of incredibly adverse circumstances he could neither 
mobilize his materials nor synchronize his means to bring about this end. 


THE LESSONS TAUGHT BY DANIEL O’ConNELL in his efforts to create an Irish 
state seemed to have been lost on the political generation that succeeded 
him, but the appearance belied the reality. Actually, the third quarter of 


17 See, for.example, the correspondence of the venerable and influential archbishop of Dublin, 
Daniel Murray, who led the opposition among the bishops to the political and ecclesiastical 
policies of Archbishop MacHale and who wrote to Paul Cullen, rector of the Irish College 
in Rome, complaining of MacHale’s alter ego, the bishop of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise: “Doctor 
Higgins has brought us into sad trouble by a very intemperate speech which he made at a 
Repeal dinner in Mullingar. He not only declared that all the Bishops in Ireland are ardent. 
: Repealers but that they participate in every sentiment which he uttered one of which was 
that he owed nothing to any Aristocrat, save the unbounded contempt that he had for the 
whole class, and another of which was that if the Meetings of the Union were prevented from 
being held in the open fields we would retire to our Chapels, and suspend all other instruction, 
in order to devote all our time to teaching the people to be Repealers. I was obliged in my 
own defense to declare that I have taken no part whatever in the great political movement 
which is agitating the Country. I am sure that political agitation of this kind will not be 
considered at Rome as the fittest occupation of a Bishop. Could anything be prudently done 
there to restrain us somewhat more within the sphere of our immediate duties? Could any 
private admonition to that effect be prudently given? The whole Country is kept in a state 
of ferment for the purpose of obtaining an object, which the Govt declares will be resisted even 
at the hazard of Civil War. And yet many of the Clergy and even several of the Bishops (no 
doubt for good, but I believe very mistaken motives) are keeping alive this dangerous excite- 
ment. In the meantime the Govt is alarmed, and is looking with great anxiety at the part that 
our Clergy are acting. I believe that it is an unwise part; and that if they were more deeply 
imbued with horror for the calamities which ensued from the French Revolution and the Irish 
Insurrection they would be slow to adopt it.” May 5, 1843, Cullen Papers. 

18 The correlation between O’Connell’s parliamentary strength and the area where the 
Roman Catholic tenant farmers who held more than thirty, and especially more than one 
hundred, acres predominated is evident. If a line is drawn, for example, from Galway city 
on the west coast, north and east to the port town of Dundalk, on the east coast, the area 
south of the line is O’Connell’s political stronghold and the home of the more than thirty 
acre Catholic tenant farmers. For the representational pattern of O’Connell’s political strength, 
see Macintyre, Liberator: Daniel O’Connell, app. D, following page 309. For the geographical 
distribution of the more than thirty acre Catholic tenant farmers, see T. W. Freeman, Ireland: 
A General and Regional Geography (London, 1969), fig. 32, p. 184. See also Ruth Dudley 
Edwards, An Atlas of Irish History (London, 1973), 170. 
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the nineteenth century in Ireland was the period between seedtime and 
harvest. Those elements of weakness that had so hampered O’Connell were 
` either corrected or eliminated, and Irish society between 1850 and 1855, 
at least on the Catholic and nationalist side, became both more prosperous 
and homogeneous. The culture of poverty that had been in the making 
since 1780 was virtually liquidated after 1850 through emigration, and the 
marginal tenant farmers were forced to the same extreme through eviction. 
The larger tenant farmers were not only thus enabled to consolidate their 
holdings, but they were freer to convert from tillage to pasture and thereby 
reap the profits available in the strong and steady prices sustained by the 
demand of the British market for their products. The great reduction in 
the number of laborers, cottiers, and marginal farmers after 1850 also 
resulted in Irish society becoming more homogeneous as well as prosperous. 
The breaking up of the culture of poverty at the famine, for example, not 
only resulted in Irish society as a whole becoming more respectable or 
"Jace curtain," but Gaelic Ireland also received a blow in that social catas- 
trophe from which it never recovered. The larger tenant farmers, therefore, 
not only became the dominant political and economic class after 1850, but 
they became the dominant social and cultural class as well. 

'The Church, the third element necessary to the structuring of a satisfac- 
tory political frame, was crucial in helping to effect this social and cultural 
homogeneity of the nation. But when one speaks of the Irish Church, 
what does one actually mean? What is meant here are the people in the 
Church who counted, and those who counted were the active as distin- 
guished from the passive—the bishops, the priests, and the larger tenant 
farmers, or the nation-forming cless. They counted, moreover, in that 
order. At the base of the pyramid were the larger tenant farmers, who not 
only provided the Church with its main financial support and staffed it 
with their sons and daughters, but who were always its practicing and de- 
votional nucleus? In the late eighteenth century this class, allied with 


19 Given the meager amount of work done in Irish social history to date, it is of course im- 
possible as yet to prove in any statistically conclusive way the financial, numerical, and devotional 
importance of the strong tenant farmers as a class to the Irish Church. Still, when all the evidence 
is in, I do not think the picture will appreciably change from what it is now possible to construct 
with the evidence available. Even a brief perusal, for example, of the three volumes of Peader 
MacSuibhne's Paul Cullen and His Contemporaries (Kildare, 1961-65) will make clear the 
importance of the strong tenant farmers to the Church. The letters to Paul Cullen in the Irish 
College in Rome from his family also give a good picture of the abilities and values of the 
cream of the Catholic tenant farmer class. The extended family was very often financially 
mobilized in the interests of both Cullen and the college of which he was rector. His brother 
Thomas, for example, wrote him from. Liverpool that “after you had written to Mick some 
time since stating that your cash was running low we applied to Uncle Pat to agitate a little 
amongst the friends in Meath to make up five Hundred pounds to send you." Thomas went on 
to explain that the death of Uncle William, who left a very large family, had "upset the project," 
but that they had then resolved among themselves to make up £250, "You might well thank 
Peter," Thomas concluded, “for his portion of £60—a like sum from me and £130 from Mick.” 
Sept. 8, 1837, Cullen Papers. Or again, Thomas wrote enclosing £200 and included the names 
of the contributors so that they might be properly thanked: “Pat Maher—so [?], 10, Thomas 
Maher go, Mrs. Whelan 10, Mrs. Wood 10, My mother 10, Edw Cullen 10 & c—7o.” Apr. 8, 1840, 
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its cousinhood in the towns, probably numbered about seven hundred 
thousand in a Catholic population of three million. By 1845 they still 
numbered less than a million in a Catholic ‘population that had increased 
to nearly seven million. Each decade after the famine, however, their 
numerical situation improved absolutely and relatively. In 1850, for ex- 
ample, they numbered nearly one million in five, while by 1900 they 
numbered about one million in three of the Catholic population. In the 
light of this improving numerical relationship it is easier, therefore, to 
understand how the Church between 1850 and 1875 was able to effect a 
devotional revolution that made practicing Catholics of Irish men, women, 
and children and to become in the process psychologically almost at one 
with the nation's identity as Irish and Catholic became virtually syn- 
onymous. 

But if the larger tenant farmers provided the sinews of the Church, it 
can hardly be said that they spoke for it. Even at the risk of some obvious 
distortion, however, it may be fairly asserted that at least the voice of the 
Church, if not its mind, was increasingly found in the coetus episcoporum, 
or the bishops as a body. This assertion is justified to some extent by the 
fact that one of the most significant themes in the history of the Irish 
Church in the nineteenth century was the increase in episcopal authority, 
especially vis-à-vis the priests. Moreover, given the mode of nomination 
by the senior clergy of a diocese and the report by the bishops of the province 
for the authoritative decision of Rome, the Irish bishops as a body were 
generally representative of the clergy. Finally, when the Irish bishops spoke 
as a body they were always understood to be speaking authoritatively for 
the Irish Church. With this modified, though traditional clerico e laico, 
working definition of the Irish Church in hand, it is now possible to 
attempt to explain how indeed the Church itself became unified in the 
process of making practicing Catholics of the Irish people in a generation. 

Two factors were crucial in this process. The first was the founding of 
the national seminary at Maynooth in 1795; the second was the appointment 
in late 1849 of Paul Cullen as archbishop of Armagh and apostolic delegate 
to the Holy See. 'The former resulted in the Irish Church acquiring over 
the years a more uniform and better-disciplined priesthood, while the 
latter finally effected. that authoritative control in the Irish Church that 


Cullen Papers. For an interesting discussion of the contribution of the. tenant farmer class 
to the composition of the Irish clergy, see K. H. Connell, Irish Peasant Society (Oxford, 1968), 
125-26. See also John Healy, Maynooth College: Its Centenary History (Dublin, 1895), 366-67, 
and Reynolds, Catholic Emancipation Crisis, 45. For a discussion of the incidence of religious 
practice before the famine, see the important article by David W. Miller, "Catholic Religious 
Practice in Pre-Famine Ireland,” Journal of Social History, 8 (1975). There seems to be a 
real correlation between the higher incidence of attendance at mass and the area of O'Connellite 
representation that was dominated by the more than thirty acre tenant farmer class. The 
correlation is even more convincing between the high incidence of mass attendance and the 
towns that returned O'Connellites to Parliament and where the Catholic shopkeepers and fıo 
householders were in the ascendancy. 
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was being striven for in the universal Church at the same time by Pius IX. 
‚Between 1795 and 1845 Maynooth provided the Irish Church with perhaps 

something more than half the priests it needed. After 1845, as a result of 
Sir Robert Peel’s increased grant, Maynooth produced priests enough, in 
the face of a declining population, to provide for the whole of the Irish 

` Church. By 1850, for example, the great majority of the bishops, and by 
1875 the great majority of the priests, on the Irish mission had been trained 
at Maynooth.? But what was even more important than the impressive 
increase in numbers was that Maynooth came to produce the Irish priest 
and the values that corresponded to that prototype. 

But what indeed were the values of the Maynooth priest? He was at 
once a patriot in politics and a rigorist in his moral theology. “There are 
two things,” Aiden Devereaux, an Irish priest trained in Rome, wrote Paul 
Cullen, rector of the Irish College there on September 19, 1836, “which 
the Roman students on their return to this mission will help to do. Namely 
to put down a spirit of disregard to Papal authority which during the last 
twenty years is beginning to spring up in the minds of some of the younger 
and more ignorant of the clergy and a spirit of rigorism which has been 
introduced into the national seminaries by French Professors and their 
disciples.” 

Amongst a Conference composed of such persons as these if a Roman student 
maintains for instance that ". . . the precept of the Church is fulfilled by hearing 
Mass on a Sunday” and that “anything further although most earnestly to be 

"recommended as a matter of counsel is not to be enjoined under pain of Mortal 
sin in the tribunal” he would be looked upon as next door to impiety and yet 
I have heard the professors and preachers in Rome preach and teach that 

. proposition most emphatically. The Roman opinion however cannot fail to 
operate as a check upon extremes of either class and amongst the more rational 
and unprejudiced cannot fail to have due weight.?! 


The rigorism Father Devereaux complained about has been aptly described 
s "the moral system of those who draw too tightly the reins of law in 
restriction of a man's natural liberty of action; who are inclined to make 
precepts out of counsels, and mortal sins out of venial ones. In cases of 
doubt, whether as to the law or the fact they hold that the law is binding 


20 See Healy, Maynooth College, 370, and also “Complete List of Prelates Educated at May- 
nooth," 631-34. Twenty of the twenty-seven Irish bishops in 1850, were educated at Maynooth. 
See also app. 13, pp. 729-30. For example, from 1845, when the Maynooth grant was increased by 
Peel, until January 1, 1871, when the grant was withdrawn with compensation in consequence 
of disestablishment all around in 1869, there were some 5oo free places on the public founda- 
tion. There were also some 25 free places available on private foundations at Maynooth (p. 726) 
for a grand total of 525 free places. The number of students at Maynooth, however, always 
exceeded the number of free places because of those who could, partially or fully, pay their 
own way. Before the increase in the parliamentary grant in 1845, when there were only some 
275 free places that were publicly and privately endowed, there were more than 400 students, 
and in 1895, when there were still some 368 free places, there were 614 students attending 
Maynooth. 

21 Aiden Devereaux to Paul Cullen, Sept. 15, 1896, Cullen Papers. 
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until the doubt is cleared up in favour of liberty; and thus they impose 
an intolerable burden on men, especially on scrupulous and conscientious 
men, whose doubts are often imaginary, and if yielded to may go far to 
destroy the peace of their conscience and the happiness of their lives.’’?? 
There is little doubt that there was a tendency toward rigorism in the early 
moral teaching at Maynooth. That the success of such teaching there, how- 
ever, can be attributed entirely to the French-trained professors and their 
textbooks is doubtful. The rigorism that pervaded the teaching at Maynooth 
was also the result of the growing awareness on the part of the bishops 
of the need to meet the requirements of the Irish mission. The geometrical 
increase in the population after 1800 obviously required more priests, but 
given the arithmetical nature of the supply, they must also be better dis- 
ciplined and more attentive in their pastoral duties. Given the launching 
in 1820, moreover, of the New Reformation in Ireland by the Protestant 
evangelicals or “Biblicals,” a more learned and articulate clergy was also 
required. Maynooth responded to the challenge, and the result of provid- 
ing a better-educated, disciplined, and pastorally attentive clergy was to 
produce a more morally rigorous one as well. In brief, the French-trained 
professors at Maynooth were as much involved in meeting a real pastoral 
need as in providing a stricter system of moral theology. 

The brand of patriotism, however, that developed at Maynooth after 
1815 had a more positive side to it than merely a Gallic disregard for the 
authority of the pope as described by Father Devereaux. The struggle 
against the veto, the launching of the New Reformation by the Protestant 
evangelicals, and the campaign for Catholic Emancipation successively 
deepened the national consciousness of the Irish clergy in general and the 
faculty and students at Maynooth in particular. When O'Connell launched 
his agitation for repeal in late 1829, however, the older generation of priests, 
who had been trained on the Continent, drew back and attempted to dis- 
tinguish between what was politico-religious and purely political. Given 
the fact, moreover, that the Irish bishops then closed their chapels to repeal 
agitation and exhorted their clergy to restrain themselves with regard to it, 
and also that Maynooth was a government-subsidized institution, the faculty 
and. students there naturally assumed a low profile in politics in deference 
to both ecclesiastical and governmental: authority. The nationalist leaven 
continued to work, however, for by 1843 the faculty were apparently nearly 
all moderate Repealers, and if Thomas Cullen, a young seminarian, was a 
fair example, the students were even more ardent. “There is no talk,” 
Thomas enthusiastically assured his first cousin, Paul Cullen in Rome, 
from Maynooth on May 20, 1843, “about anything else but Dan and Re- 
peal.”*4 “Dr. Higgins,” he reported, referring to the bishop of Ardagh and 


22 Healy, Maynooth College, 283-84. 
23 Reynolds, Catholic Emancipation Crisis, 46. 
24 Thomas Cullen to Paul Cullen, May 20, 1843, Cullen Papers. 
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Clonmacnoise, “made a most violent speech on Sunday last before a roo 000 
men in which he stated that all the bishops of Ireland were out and out 
repealers." "It is the common opinion in Ireland," Thomas then added, 
"that we will either have the union repealed or a civil war before the close 
of this year." 


All the tory Journals are preaching up the doctrine of assassination as the only 
means of saving Ireland from a civil war. They say Dan should be sacrificed 
on the altar of repeal. I hope you will recommend him to the prayers of every 
well wisher of his native land, poor Ireland. He is doing wonders for the 
regeneration of this country and if the Almighty in his mercy spares him fox a 
few years longer I have no doubt but that we will live to see Ireland what nature 
destined her to be “An nation / great, glorious and free / first flower of the / 
earth and first gem / of the sea." 


“The bishop," Thomas concluded, referring to their common diocesan, 
Francis Haly, the bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, "is as yet a non repealer 
and of course is keeping back the clergy of our diocese."?5 

The faculty at Maynooth were naturally somewhat more prudent in 
their advocacy of repeal. For example, Charles W. Russell, professor of 
humanity at Maynooth and later its president for twenty-three years, 
arrived home at the climax of O'Connell's agitation in the late summer of 
1843 after an extended stay in Rome on personal business. "My journey 
homewards," he reported on August 28 to Paul Cullen, his host in Rome, 
“& what I have seen since & heard, have made me a confirmed repealer." 
"It is far harder," he explained to Cullen, "to see ahead here than it was 
in Rome: but everyone agrees that something must come of it. I am inclined 
to think it must come itself; though I cannot even guess how."?* Less than 
a month later Russell wrote Cullen again explaining that though repeal 
was far stronger than when he last wrote, he thought that "even still, 
instalments wil be gladly taken.” '"The meetings are as monstrous as 
ever," he noted further, “& what I look upon as the strongest sign of the 
times, the non-repealers are growing louder & louder in their calls for 
justice. This class is now very generally falling into the federalist party." 
“We are here," he assured Cullen in conclusion, distinguishing between 
his own party and the radical Repealers, or Young Irelanders, “with hardly 
an exception moderate men."?' In the last analysis, then, what was created 
at Maynooth was a commitment to constitutional nationalism that pre- 
cluded the physical-force tradition in modern Irish politics. 

While the Irish Church was thus being unified by Maynooth from the 
bottom up in terms of its personnel and its values, Pius IX, in terms of 
authority, proceeded to complement that development from the top down 
by appointing Paul Cullen archbishop of Armagh and apostolic delegate 

25 Ibid. 2 


26 Charles W. Russell to Paul Cullen, Aug. 28, 1843, ibid. 
27 Russell to Cullen, Sept. 24, 1843, ibid. 
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in late 1849. With the accession of Cullen the quarrels that had resulted in 
a civil war among the bishops in the Irish Church in the 1840s began to 
subside, and by the time he died a cardinal in late 1878 Cullen had. suc- 
ceeded in creating an episcopal body from which to dissent in public or 
in the press, on the part of either a bishop or a priest, would have con- 
stituted a grave ecclesiastical scandal. The critical subject, of course, on 
which the Irish Church, under the leadership of Cullen and through the 
bishops as a body, learned to speak with one voice and one mind was the 
education question. Between 1850 and 1878 Cullen, who had been trans- 
lated to Dublin in ı852, devoted a large part of his energies to modifying, 
if he could not eliminate, state control over education. When, for example, 
the bishop of Kerry, David Moriarty, who was not at one with Cullen on 
the education question, wrote him complaining that it was not wise to dis- 
courage Catholics from serving as commissioners on the National Board 
of Education, Cullen firmly pointed out what he thought was the correct 
policy. “In reply,” he informed Moriarty from Dublin on October 7, 1862, 
“I beg to assure you that I have not used my influence to prevent good 
Catholics from joining the board. I leave them altogether to their own 
discretion.” “However,” Cullen noted, “I see a great objection to accepting 
office, which I cannot remove.” “Those who become commissioners,” he 
explained, “are I suppose, pledged to maintain the system as it is. They 
must uphold the model schools, and in doing so they throw the formation 
of all masters into the hands of a protestant government, and they contribute 
as far as in them lies, to undermine Catholicity in the country." 


Your Lordship says that all the gentry of the country are against the Bishops. 
Fortunately the gentry do not represent the country—they are few, and I believe 
they were as much for the Veto as they are for mixed or infidel education. 

Your Lordship is afraid that the Irish Cavour Party may get hold of the system. 
I entertain the same fear, and I think we ought all to fear such a result as long 
as we are at the mercy of a Palmerston or any other English minister. Such 
ministers may appoint Cavourites any day they wish according to the present 
system. 

As the system is working actually it isin Protestant and Presbyterian hands, and 
the Catholics who were on the board and who were quite as zealous as those 
now spoken of, did not, perhaps could not, prevent the system from being made 
much more dangerous than it was in the beginning. 

Hopes of changes are now held out but if they are really intended, why are they 
not officially announced. 


“As long,” Cullen finally declared, “as the model schools and training 
schools are maintained, I will oppose the system.” “I trust,” he warned, 
“to be able very soon to assail openly the model schools in this city. I will do 
it by ecclesiastical censures as soon as matters will be ripe for such a step.’”’?® 


28 Cullen to David Moriarty, Oct. 7, 1862, William Monsell Papers, National Library of 
Ireland, Dublin, box 8,319. 
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Why Cullen was able to have his way in the long run, however, was 
that he was just as prudent as he was patient and determined. When, for 
example, his faithful friend and successor as rector of the Irish College in 
Rome, Tobias Kirby, wrote him late in the summer of 1862 suggesting 
that the problem of infidel education would be soon solved if the clergy 
withdrew their schools from all connection with the government, Cullen 
immediately made it clear not only what the results of such rash action 
would be, but what indeed the consequences of such a course had been 
in the past. “You appear to think,” he wrote Kirby, “that it wd be an easy 
matter to withdraw the children from all the National Schools.” “It wd.,” 
Cullen explained, “be almost impossible, and it wd be very dangerous to 
attempt it.” 


Imprimis you cd not get either Bishops or priests to agree on such a step— 
posso if you refuse the grant, the schools wd be closed, as it wd be impossible 
to collect the amount. In some parishes there are 10 schools—which receive 
£30 or £40 each, that is £300 or £400 per an. and in the same parishes all the 
art of man wd not succeed in collecting £100 per an for schools such is the 
poverty of the people. 

As to the model schools, the country ones and the small ones can be put down 
readily. The big ones cannot be put down until there will be other schools 
to receive the children. They can be discredited and checked and when there will 
be other schools for the children, they may be prohibited but it is not safe to 
do anything unless where success is certain. Everything can be done gradually, 
but if we fail in any attempt, we lose immensely—If the Bishops who assailed 
the System in 1837 to 1845 had gone on cautiously and quietly, instead of recur- 
ring to violent denunciations they wd have done good service, whereas they 
failed in everything. 


“Now thanks be to God,” Cullen concluded, “all who were offended by 
past violence are coming round—and as we are becoming unanimous 
everything may be done by degrees.”’?? 

* When the government, in fact, only five years later asked the bishop 
of Kerry whether he would consent to serve on a royal commission to 
inquire into and report on the national system of primary education, he 
prudently wrote Cullen asking for his advice. Cullen refused to be drawn into 
the question and adroitly suggested instead that Moriarty ask the opinion of 
the body of the bishops who were just about to meet. When the bishops 
advised against his accepting and Moriarty then deferred to his colleagues? 
Russell, the president of Maynooth, also declined the government's invita- 
tion. With the refusal of Moriarty and Russell, moreover, the earl of Dun- 
raven, a prominent convert, also declined to serve. Such was the ascendancy 
that Cullen, now a cardinal, had achieved by 1867 among the clergy and 
laity on the education question. His total achievement was, in fact, quite 


29 Cullen to Tobias Kirby, Tobias Kirby Papers, Archives of the Irish College, Rome. 
30 Cullen to Moriarty, Sept. 19, 1867, Monsell Papers. 
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impressive. In less than a generation he had not only insisted on building 
and maintaining, at enormous cost, a Catholic intermediate and university 
system in order to prevent the state from further encroaching in those areas, 
but he tenaciously resisted all efforts by the Board of National Education, 
which 'was responsible for the national system of primary education, to 
expand its control, while he attempted to do as much as he could to under- 
mine its authority. He built, moreover, and again at enormous cost, a 
large diocesan seminary at Clonliffe because he disliked being too dependent 
for the training of his clergy on Maynooth, which up until 1869, at least, 
remained a state-subsidized institution. What Cullen was really opposed 
to, however, was not just state control over education, but any form of 
lay control over education, whether English or lrish.?! Still, Cullen was 
able to have his way with regard to education for Catholics in Ireland 
because his policy was essentially a national one. He was in effect demanding 
Home Rule in a crucial social area, an area, moreover, that would be vital 
to the infrastructure of a de facto Irish state whenever it emerged. In any 
case, by the time the cardinal died in 1878, the education that existed for 
Catholics in Ireland was largely controlled by the Church. 

The other subject on which the cardinal had equally strong convictions 
was the Irish Republican, or Fenian, brotherhood. He did not, however, 
manage to carry the Irish clergy so completely with him in the condemna- 
tion of Fenianism as he had on mixed education.?? Several of the bishops, 
including the archbishop of Tuam, John MacHale, and a considerable: 
number of the lower clergy were loath to condemn the Fenians because 
they were afraid such action would lessen their influence with their people. 
One of Cullen’s most loyal supporters on the education question, William 
Keane, bishop of Cloyne, for example, had quietly ordered his priests in 
late 1865 not to denounce the Fenians.? In writing to Kirby in Rome 
shortly after, Keane cautiously attempted to explain how difficult the 
situation had become. “The first question of the day," he solemnly informed 
Kirby on February 6, 1866, from Queenstown, “is that of 'Fenianism.' " 


31 Cullen’s insistence on episcopal control over education was so consistent that he would 
not even tolerate other forms of clerical control. For example, in ı877 the Irish Christian 
Brothers, a very large Catholic teaching order, appealed to Rome about the statutes concerning 
them, which had been passed among the many at the Synod of Maynooth in 1875 by the 
Irish bishops for the good governance of the Irish Church. In their memorial to Rome the 
brothers had asked that the bishops and parish priests be excluded from examining in their 
schools in secular subjects, but they were willing to allow them to examine their pupils in 
catechism. “Their pretensions on this score,” Cullen complained to Laurence Gillooly, the bishop 
of Elphin, on January 29, 1878, when Rome forwarded him the brothers’ memorial for his 
reply, “are much higher than those of the government, The National Board allows the P.P.’s 
as managers to examine in everything.” Laurence Gillooly Papers, Archives of the Diocese of 
Elphin, Sligo. A few days later Cullen informed Kirby in Rome that he and the bishops 
of his province had drawn up a reply for. propaganda and, “I think it is made quite clear that 
nihil innovandum est.” Feb. 1, 1878, Kirby Papers. 

32E. R. Norman, The Catholic Church and Ireland in the Age of Rebellion 1859-1873 
(London, 1965), 86-132. 

33 James O’Leary to Kirby, Dec. 7, 1865, Kirby Papers. 
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“It is destined," Keane prophesied, “to exercise an extraordinary influence 
on the future relations between priests and people.” “The mass of the 
public,” he explained to Kirby, “down to the very children going to school, 
are either Fenians or sympathise with the Fenians, not because they wish 
to give up the faith, or to neglect their religious duties, but because they 
hate England the enemy of their country and of their creed, and of the Holy 
Father and of everything Catholic, and because the Fenians are opposed 
to- England.” “If once the masses,” Keane then warned in conclusion, 
“throw. off the respect they always had for their priests, then will come the 
real Irish difficulty for England and for all concerned.'?* 

The real significance of Fenianism, however, has been clouded by the 
quarrel of the Church with it. Fenianism was above all a class movement 
composed of laborers, cottiers, marginal farmers in the country, mechanics, 
tradesmen, and clerks in the towns, and enlisted men in the British army.?® 
What ‘the brotherhood achieved, in effect, was the politicization in the 
national interest of that still large but now more respectable class, the 
men of no property. In other words, it politicized what was left of a class 
that before the famine had tended to degenerate into the terrorism of 
agrarian secret societies. Clearing the countryside through eviction and 
emigration tended to locate the strength and influence of Fenianism in 
Irish towns and among the Irish proletariat in Britain and America, and 
this made Fenianism appear to be a more urban phenomenon than perhaps 
it really was. As an oath-bound secret society, of course, the brotherhood 
was condemned by the Church, but this was not what was really at the 
heart of their quarrel. Cardinal Cullen not only had a horror of lay. control 
over education, but he also had a horror, strongly reinforced by his actual 
experience in Rome in 1849 with the republic of Mazzini, of a revolutionary 
lay ascendancy over the affections of the poor (read “ignorant”). In the 
mind of Cullen, the Fenians posed just such a threat? The cardinal’s 
very real concern for the poor was intermingled with a deeper concern for 
their obvious susceptibility to unprincipled agitators, who would use them 
for their own ends by playing on their patriotism and eventually, as had 
been and still was the case in the Papal States, threaten their faith by under- 

84 William Keane to Kirby, Feb. 6, 1866, ibid. 

35 For an interesting discussion of Fenianism as a class movement, see Malcolm Brown, 
The Politics of Irish, Literature (London, 1972), 155-57. See also Cullen’s remark to Kirby 
describing the situation in Dublin: “The poor have not joined the brotherhood of S.P. [St. 
Patrick]—the brothers are a degree higher—tradesmen and mechanics who read the news- 
papers.” Apr. 22, 1862, Kirby Papers. 

36 Cullen to Kirby, Apr. 6, 1862, Kirby Papers. "I sent you all sorts of papers about the 
brotherhood of S. Patrick. I fear it will do great mischief. The principles are most dangerous, 
and the design is to set the people against the priests." On enclosing £200 in Peter's Pence 
to Kirby on April 22, 1862, Cullen remarked, “Are not the poor very good—they give all— 
but the nasty secret societies wd soon destroy them.” Again on May 9, 1862, Cullen explained 
to Kirby in Italian, “It is a very dangerous society, and it will become more dangerous because 
the members who are priests claim to have the approval of Monsignor MacHale. . . . I hope 


that our poor people will be saved from the danger of adopting the wicked maxims of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi.” Ibid. 
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mining the power and influence of the clergy. As the cardinal and the Irish 
clergy, therefore, attempted to deepen their devotional revolution and make 
Irish Catholicism less a class and more a national phenomenon, they com- 
peted with the Fenians for the affections of the same constituency. What 
has also been overlooked in this contest between Church and brotherhood, 
however, is that both were making a fundamental contribution to the 
creation of a homogeneous national consciousness that transcended class. 
The Church had indeed created an Irish Catholicism that included the 
men of no property, while the brotherhood guaranteed the commitment 
of the most able and articulate members of that class to the idea of an 
Irish state as a “Republic now virtually established.’ In other words, 
neither the Church nor the brotherhood, for their own reasons, allowed 
status or property to stand in the way of their conception of the national 
ideal. | 


WHAT HAD BEEN CREATED then between 1850 and 1878 was a wealthier, 
better-educated, and more practically Catholic Irish national community 
that was as yet unable to focus on its political end—an Irish state. This 
inability to focus was a result of serious differences in the community over 
means, whether constitutional in terms of repeal or federalism or revolu- 
tionary in terms of a Fenian republic. Until some consensus emerged, 
therefore, the end remained only an idea. The circumstances which even- 
tually produced that consensus, however, were not long in coming. The 
three successive harvest failures in Ireland between 1877 and 1879 along 
with the collapse of world agricultural prices because of competition from 
the New World radicalized both the laborers and the tenant farmers. The 
former were faced with starvation and the latter with eviction, and both 
with emigration if they were to survive. The crisis resulted in the emergence 
of Charles Stewart Parnell as the leader of a combined agrarian and political 
movement. For several years Parnell had been attempting to provide the 
policy on which the Irish nation could focus and effect a political con- 
sensus.?” He argued for the adoption of a middle course between the tame, 
submissive constitutionalism of Isaac Butt and the physical-force methods 
of the Fenians. He maintained that an active policy in the House of Com- 
mons, consisting of obstruction and intimidation, would not only bring the 
attention of the British government to Irish grievances, but it would soon 
make it realize that Irish business might be better done in Dublin than 
at Westminster, and certainly at less inconvenience to British legislation. 
What the British really respected, Parnell further argued, was power, and 
in the House of Commons power was found in numbers. Home Rule then 
would only come as a result of the creation of a disciplined Irish party in 


37 Michael V. Hazel, “The Young Charles Stewart Parnell, 1874-1876,” Éire-Ireland, 8 (1973): 
44-45. | 
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the House of Commons backed by the determined will of the Irish people 
organized in an irresistible national political phalanx. 

In the seven short years between his taking up the combined leadership 
ofthe Land League and the Home Rule movements in 1879 and the intro- 
duction of Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill in 1886, Parnell created the 
modern Irish state. He was able to achieve what O’Connell had failed to do 
in the decades of the 1830s and 1840s not only because he was better favored 
by time and circumstance, but also because, like O’Connell, he was a 
politician of genius. For in the Land League of 1879 and 1880 he success- 
fully focused a national political consciousness by creating a.genuine na- 
tional grass-roots organization that made every Catholic tenant farmer and 
shopkeeper realize that they not only had something to defend together 
as farmers and shopkeepers, but something to aspire to as Irishmen.?® 
Between 1882 and 1885, furthermore, Parnell structured and contained 
that consciousness he had focused in the Land League by creating a national 
and local political apparatus that gave both substance and coherence to 
the idea of a de facto Irish state. Through the Irish National League, which 
he founded in 1882 after the suppression of the Land League and which 
rapidly established branches in nearly every parish in Ireland, Parnell 
eventually made himself and his party responsible for the administration of 
law and the maintenance of order. Through the league, for example, Parnell 
and his party administered Gladstone’s Land Act of 1881, seized control 
of the great majority of Poor Law Guardian Boards outside of Protestant 
Ulster, and executed rough justice on those who would dare defy the 
league’s law with respect to evictions and land-grabbing. By 1885, despite 
three years of renewed coercion acts on the part of Gladstone’s Liberal 


38 For the attitude of at least one of those Catholic tenant farmers, see the semiliterate letter 
of Denis Riordan to his brother Michael, a seminarian in the Irish College in Rome, on 
January 1, 4881: “I had settled with my Landlord before the agitation had become properly 
fruitful. Very ‘probably but for the action of Mr. Parnell half the people would be ejected 
from their Homes, and inspite of the power of Landlord or Government he have stoped 
Eviction and reduced the rents to Griffet's valuation in many cases. Now for instance my 
father, who was paying £116-0-0, the[y] obliged to take £56-0-0 it being the valuation. There 
is a Land League in every parish in the County with the Priests in allmost all cases at the 
head of it. The county is at present in great excitement as Mr. Parnell-T D Sullivan & twelve 
others are being procuted by the Government but we have great hopes the jury will not find 
them guilty as the charges are innocent ones, because he want to put down tyrants, I will not 
say any more on this subject, as I could not propery explain to you the good he has done for 
the Irish people and the terrible stroke he have given to the Landlord class." Michael O'Riordan 
Papers, Archives of the Irish College, Rome. For the ascendancy of the Land League, see Sir 
Robert Anderson, Sidelights on the Home Rule Movement (London, 1906), 110: “But no mere 
list of these crimes would convey an adequate impression of the horrors of the Land League 
rule in Ireland. In many districts terror reigned in every cottage home that refused allegiance 
to what was fitly called ‘the de facto Government.’” See also the London Times, Apr. 3, 1882: 
“What the power of summarily arresting and keeping in custody suspected persons has accom- 
plished is the overthrow of the system of lawlessness embodied in the Land League, which 
aspired to, and in August and September last had succeeded in, establishing a rival Government 
to that of the Qucen throughout the greater part of Ireland. The supremacy of such a power 
would have been fatal to the authority of the Imperial Crown.” Quoted in Henry Harrison, 
Parnell Vindicated (Dublin, 1931), app. C, p. 334. I am most grateful to Mr. William H. 
Murphy for calling both of these pieces of evidence to my attention. 
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government, law and order in Ireland depended more on Parnell and his 
party than it did on Her Majesty’s viceroy and his Irish executive. When, 
indeed, the Conservative government, which succeeded after the fall of 
Gladstone’s ministry in the summer of 1885, allowed the Coercion Act 
to lapse as the quid pro quo for Irish support in the House of Commons, 
actual de facto political control in Ireland fell to Parnell and his party.’ 
Finally, in the general elections of 1885 and ı886, Parnell crystallized in his 
person as leader and institutionalized in the Irish Parliamentary party the 
deep conviction among Irishmen that their state would soon: be as legal 
as it was then real. 

The conversion of the Irish clergy in this great political revival was per- 
haps, after the containment of land agitation, the most significant factor 
in the creation of the Irish state.*? Though the vast majority of the junior 
clergy, a smaller majority of the senior clergy, and a minority of the bishops 


39 The situation was perhaps summed up best by the earl of Carnarvon, who.when he 
wrote this long and statesmanlike memorandum for his cabinet colleagues on December 7, 
1886, had been the lord lieutenant of Ireland in a caretaker Conservative government for six 
months: “As regards the condition of the country, agrarian crime and outrage have been and 
continue low. . . . Boycotting has been held in check, as I said it would be, and has diminished, 
though it is still very mischievous and capable of development. On the other hand, the National 
League has lost none of its power. It has, on the contrary, acquired a remarkable organization 
and force. The Roman Catholic Clergy, though with reluctance on the part of the Bishops and 
higher clergy have been drawn more and more under the influence of the National League 
and into the ranks of the Nationalist Party. The landlords seem in most districts hopelessly 
alienated from the tenants, and without influence. . . . To all this I must add that there is 
a great development of the Secret Societies in the United States, an abundance of money 
subscribed, the closest communication existing between them and kindred Societies in Ireland, 
which though not active, are only waiting the signal to become so, and are every week growing 
more formidable. . . . I can see only three courses: (1) To propose nothing and do nothing, 
and wait till we are turned out by a combination of Liberals änd Irish, which is a view I only 
mention to discard, (2) The adoption of some considerable, yet comparatively minor measures 
in the hopes of tiding over the difficulty till the Irish Party are disintegrated—which, by the 
way, let me say would not really settle the difficulty or, perhaps, much improve the case, A 
large scheme of higher education seemed, at one time, the most likely expedient in this direc- 
tion. . . . But events have moved too fast, and I am afraid that the attempt now would be 
too late, mainly through the action of one man. The Archbishop of Dublin, it is clear, has 
made an alliance with Mr. Parnell; he has publicly declared against such settlement as I think 
we ought to make, and he has within the last few weeks, strange to say, apparently.won over a 
majority of the Bishops. . . . (3) One. last alternative remains, viz. to do something without 
committing ourselves as a Government to any course which might divide the Party. I wish 
my colleagues to consider whether it might not be possible to propose a Joint Committee of 
both Houses to consider the relations of Ireland and England, or the better government of 
Ireland, or some such general proposition, subject to the two following conditions, expressed 
in the most distinct language. 1. The supremacy and authority of the Crown. 2. The main- 
tenance of the rights of minorities in religion and property. This would gain time, would 
educate the party and the country to a knowledge of the case, in which they are extraordinarily 
ignorant; would be constitutionally a very defensible course; would give a chance of moderate 
counsels prevailing, would receive the combined action of both parties; and would, if we 
failed to come to a conclusion through the fault of the Irish Party, leave us free to deal with 
the question in a much more decided manner—and all this without commiting the Government 
in the first instance to any definite proposals." Earl of Carnarvon Papers, Public Record Office, 
London, 30/6/55. When the cabinet opted indeed for the alternative Carnarvon mentioned 
only "to discard," he remarked to the Earl of Harrowby, Lord Privy Seal, "but a Cabinet is 
like a Council of War: it is very timid." Dec. 17, 1886, Carnarvon Papers. 
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soon committed themselves to the Land League, a majority of the bishops, 
pérhaps eighteen in a hierarchy of twenty-eight, remained either hostile or 
suspicious. The majority, moreover, were reinforced in their numbers 
by the knowledge that their attitude was approved of at Rome. Whatever 
their initial advantages, however, the majority soon found that their position 
was virtually untenable. If they refused to allow their priests to participate 
in the league, the initiative would be seized by socialists, Fenians, Protes- 
tants, and what was perhaps even worse, “Godless nobodies.” John Mac- 
Evilly, bishop of Galway and coadjutor to the archbishop of ‘Tuam, ex- 
plained the dilemma the majority faced in a long letter to Kirby in Rome 
'soon after the league was founded. "Whether the priests will it or no," 
MacEvilly reported on December 11, 1879, "the meetings will be held. 
Their people will assemble under the pressure of threatened famine to 
expound their wrongs to landlords and government; if the priests keep 
aloof these meetings will be scenes of disorder; if the priests attend they 
will keep the people attached to them." MacEvilly then went on to caution 
Kirby about any interference with the agitation on the part of Rome. "It 
would render the H. See," he warned, “very odious to seem to be influenced 
by the English against those who sacrificed everything for the Faith, and 
when the general evictions come, as come they will, in some districts, it 
would ruin us, if the [Roman] authorities could be quoted as against our 
people." “Religion in this country," he prophesied solemnly in conclusion, 
“would never get over it." 

While the majority of the bishops, like MacEvilly, continued to refuse 
to have anything personally to do with the league, though they allowed 
their priests to participate, their position in the next three years was slowly 
eroded. Their confidence both in the British government and in Rome was 
undermined by the ineptness of the former in dealing with Irish discontent 
through coercion and the efforts of the latter to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the British government against the unanimous and formal advice 
of the Irish bishops as a body. At the same time, Parnell was astutely court- 
ing the more conservative of the clergy by playing down his former role 
of agrarian agitator and building up his new image of a politician firmly 
committed to constitutional methods and devoted to denominational educa- 
tion.*? By the summer of 1884, therefore, the bishops as a body were finally 
ready to come to terms with Parnell and his party. At their annual general 
meeting at Maynooth in October, besides the usual string of resolutions on 
the education question, the bishops also resolved "that we call upon the 
Irish parliamentary party to bring the above resolutions under the notice 
of the House of Commons, and to urge generally upon the government 
the hitherto unsatisfied claims of Catholic Ireland in all branches of the 
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educational question. Why the bishops resolved as they did was explained 
some weeks later by MacEvilly to Kirby. "Some parties,” MacEvilly noted 
on October 26, "affect to be scandalized at the Irish Bishops at the Synod 
placing the Education question in the hands of the Irish Party. But the 
fact is, many of the Bishops, who, like myself, never joined the Irish Party, 
feel that there is no other possible way of gaining our rights from à govern- 
ment that will give Catholics nothing from love."4* 

The result of this move on the part of the bishops was the making of a 
very effective, if informal, clerical-nationalist alliance. The fact that the 
alliance was based on an understanding rather than on a formal agreement 
certainly obscures its terms though it does not make them any less real. 
As far as the bishops were concerned, they understood they had an explicit 
undertaking on the part of the party, that the initiative with regard to the 
education question on all its levels would rest with them. On the other 
hand, the party was implicitly assured in the bishops' formal request for 
its support on the education question that all doubts were now removed— 
about.either the party's constitutional character or its aims with regard to 
achieving Home Rule and the settlement of the land question, and that, 
therefore, those bishops and priests who were inclined to commit them- 
selves to the party and its program were completely free to do so. What 
Home Rule meant specifically or what might be a satisfactory settlement of 
the land question was, in fact, only worked out pragmatically in the next 
few years. By the fall of 1886, however, the bishops had defined their posi- 
tion both with regard to the party and its program. They had not only 
endorsed the party's lead on the question of Home Rule and approved the 
system of purchase as a final solution to the land question, but they had 
also established their individual right to be consulted as to the suitability 
of the parliamentary candidates selected by convention within.their spiritual 
jurisdiction as well as spelling out specifically their clergy's role as clergy 
in the approval of those candidates in convention. 

By 1886, then, the British state had lost the great.game it had played 
for so many centuries in Ireland. An Irish state had not only been created 
in the minds of most Irishmen, but the national and local political apparatus 
necessary to the functioning of that state was operative. The apparatus, 
moreover, was entirely in the hands of Parnell and his party. When Glad- 
stone proceeded to give those executive, legislative, and judicial functions 
form in the first Home Rule Bill, final notice was given that the ratification 
of the substance of that state by the British Parliament was really only a 
matter of time. After 1886, therefore, to talk about a solution to the Irish 
question, other than self-government, was not to face up to the realities 
of Irish political life. The crucial point to be made here, however, is that 
the Irish state could not have been made stable before 1886 if the Irish 
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clergy had not been accommodated. If the Irish clergy, moreover, had not 
accepted the accommodation when it did, the character of the Irish state 
would have been a great deal different from what it eventually became. 

In early accepting its place in the Irish state, the Church, for example, 
prevented that state from being eventually turned into the worst kind of 
autocracy by either the leader or the party. In the development of a concept 
of leader, a one-party system, a mass machine organization, a controlled 
press, and a single-plank national program, Ireland was certainly not unique 
among those nations struggling to become states in the modern world. 
In Ireland, however, because the revolution in the making of the state 
was constitutional rather than violent, the politics of dissent gave way to 
the politics of consensus rather than to the tyranny of the general will. What 
later saved the Irish state, both during and after the fall and death of Parnell, 
from the tyranny of either the leader, the party, or even the majority was 
that in the last analysis the bishops had enough real power and influence 
in the country to resist effectively any attempt by either the party or the 
leader to impose their will unilaterally on the others in the consensus. What 
.really evolved, then, in the making of the Irish state was a unique con- 
stitutional balance that became basic to the functioning of the Irish political 
system. 


BUT WHAT OF THE NEEDS of the nation in the aftermath of the making and 
the consolidating of the de facto Irish state by Parnell? By 1914 that nation- 
forming class, those Catholic tenant farmers holding more than thirty acres, 
were virtually all in the process of becoming owners of their holdings under 
the recent and various land purchase acts. Their new status, moreover, was 
reinforced and cushioned by the establishment at the same time of a buffer 
class of nearly three hundred thousand smaller farmers, holding between 
five and thirty acres, who were also becoming, however marginal and vulner- 
able, new property owners through the system of purchase.“ The Church, 
furthermore, by 1914 had also achieved its heart’s desire. With the establish- 
ment of the National University in 1908 the Church had finally achieved 
effective control on all levels of what was now really a system of denomina- 
tional education financed by the state4 Indeed, the clerical-nationalist 
alliance had paid handsome dividends as far as the larger tenant farmers and 
the clergy were concerned. 

Soon after the death of Parnell, however, and in the decade of the 18gos, 
there began to emerge in piecemeal fashion a growing number of small, 
diverse, and articulate groups who began to argue that the deeper needs 
of the nation were not being met by the dominant political consensus. In 
cumulative fashion they insisted, and more intensely after 1900, that the 
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real task was nation building and that it could only be accomplished by the 
nation recovering its primeval identity, which was still rooted in what was 
left of its ancient Gaelic cultural heritage. What actually took place, then, 
was a revival of cultural nationalism generally described as the Irish-Ireland 
movement. In an incredible burst of national energy the Gaelic League, 
the Gaelic Athletic Association, the Irish Labour Movement, the Irish 
Agricultural Organizational Society, the Abbey Theatre, the All for Ireland 
League, Sinn Fein, the Independent Orange Order, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, the Socialist party of Ireland, and a host of others, all vied 
with each other in their efforts to make Ireland more conscious of its being 
Irish. Though the various groups represented a wide spectrum of the na- 
tion’s interests, and often sneered at and quarreled with each other, they 
were all certainly one in espousing at least the need to revive the Irish 
language and to recover their lost cultural inheritance.# 

What has been less obvious than the cultural nationalism of the Irish- 
Ireland movement is that it bears true witness to the reality of the de facto 
state established by Parnell. It has hardly been noticed, for example, that 
the various dissenting groups, which made up the heterogeneous movement, 
were actually a newly emerged opposition, and like all such oppositions in 
a one-party system, they were forced to legitimize themselves by claiming 
to represent a higher patriotism and a more wholesome national ideal than 
did the prevailing consensus of leader, party, and bishops. Thus their 
cultural nationalism, though abstractly sincere, served as a very useful 
cover in securing for them that ideological toleration so necessary to their 
political survival. That is why Sinn Fein was able to emerge eventually as 
the successor to the party and why Eamon de Valera succeeded John 
Redmond as leader. For within the framework of the consensus that was 
basic to the de facto Irish state, Sinn Fein evolved what was really the only 
viable alternative constitutional policy.*# Sinn Fein argued that instead 
of having the Irish state made as legal as it was then real through the 
medium of the Liberal-Nationalist alliance in the House of Commons, 
the Irish representatives should withdraw from Westminster, set up a par- 
liament in Dublin, and unilaterally declare the de facto state de jure. In 
presenting its policy of abstention, however, Sinn Fein was not simply 
offering the nation an alternative to the policy of the party: It was arguing 
that abstention was the only viable means for achieving the nation’s end— 
a legally established state. The party’s policy, Sinn Fein further argued, 
was in effect bankrupt, and the party must not merely give way, but it must 
give up. In a word, in what was essentially a one-party system, there was 
no room for another party or alternative leaders or policies. The task of 
Sinn Fein, therefore, was to win the nation’s mandate, destroy the party, 
and thereby take its legitimate place in the consensus. 

Before the Church consented, however, to the transfer of power, the 
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bishops had to be convinced that Sinn Fein and its leader respected the 
bishops’ place in the consensus and would come to terms with what was, 
in effect, the Irish political system rather than attempt to restructure it. 
The political conversion of the bishops as a body was a slow and painful 
process, and this explains both why the triumph of Sinn Fein was so long 
in coming and why it was so complete when it finally came.“ Though a 
significant number of the bishops over the years had become disenchanted 
with the party for various reasons, the vast majority in early 1917 still sup- 
ported the party, especially if the alternative was Sinn Fein. When in the 
spring of 1917, Lloyd George, for example, approved the calling of a con- 
vention, representing all shades of Irish political opinion, to recommend 
to his government a solution to the problem of self-government based on 
a “substantial agreement,” the bishops as a body agreed to participate and 
named four representatives. The dilemma faced not only by those individual 
bishops disenchanted with the party, but by even those who had become 
outspoken supporters of Sinn Fein policy, was best expressed by the bishop 
of Limerick, Edward Thomas O’Dwyer, when writing Michael O’Riordan, 
the rector of the Irish College in Rome. “At our meeting this week,” 
. O'Dwyer reported on June 22, 1917, "we nominated 4 bishops for Con- 
vention: Cashel, Ross, Raphoe, and Down and Connor, all staunch 'Party' 
men." “I agreed on the ground,” he added, explaining his difficulty, “that, 
if we refused, the Gov't. might drop the whole thing, and then say that the 
Cath. bishops killed H. Rule." “It is a pity," he lamented, “that as a body we 
are not more independent.”®° 

The bishops as a body, in fact, continued to support the party under 
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the terms of the clerical-nationalist alliance until there was indeed no 
hope left for the party. Even in the face of a series of successive disasters 
for it in the first half of 1918—the failure of the convention, the death of 
John Redmond, the destruction of the Liberal-Nationalist alliance through 
the attempt to enforce conscription in Ireland, and the wholesale arrests 
of the Sinn Fein leadership on the flimsiest charges of a treasonous pro- 
German conspiracy—the bishops as a body still held on to their alliance 
with the party. As late as November the champion of the party among the 
bishops for nearly twenty years, Patrick O’Donnell, the bishop of Raphoe, 
was still prepared to sink or swim with it. “Sinn Fein,” he complained 
to O’Riordan in Rome on November 24, 1918, “has placed Ireland under 
the feet of Prussianism and yet, because of the executions following Easter 
Week the duplicity of the Government and the mistakes of the Irish Party, 
it is quite likely that Sinn Fein will sweep the country at the general elec- 
tions.” “Good men think they are having,” he added, “a fling at England 
when they claim a Republic and say they will not go next or near her 
Parliament.” “They will see soon but too late," O'Donnell noted very 
perceptively, “that abstention leads inevitably to partition.” ‘They will also 
see," he further explained, "that whatever our rights the claim now for a 
Republic can be used everywhere as reason for not granting autonomy, 
in-as-much as autonomy is not asked and the concession of it to those who 
go for a Republic would be playing into the hands of men bent on dis- 
turbing the peace of the world.” “These are the dangers,” he concluded, 
“in allowing Sinn Fein a walk over at the elections." . 

Less than two weeks later, however, even O’Donnell’s political will had 
been sapped, and he wrote John Dillon, who had succeeded Redmond as 
leader, asking him to allow Sinn Fein the “walk over” he had deplored to 
O’Riordan. Dillon refused and courageously replied that duty and honor 
required no surrender.?? The day after the election, when it was apparent to 
all that Sinn Fein had swept the country, O’Donnell again wrote O’Riordan 
in Rome. “There is,” he sadly explained on December 16, 1918, “no in- 
crease of freedom that I would not desire for Ireland. It is only a question 
of the means.” “May God bless the new leaders,” O’Donnell added, accept- 
ing the new order, “who at a critical time take up a heavy load of responsi- 
bility.” “The priests," he then reported, and referring to his clergy's part 
in the South and West Donegal elections, "acted splendidly. Beyond the 
public expression of my views, I did not interfere. The priests were free 
as far as I was concerned. But they either supported the Party or kept silent 
in public.”®® Another of those “staunch” supporters of the party at the 
convention in 1917 also wrote O’Riordan shortly after the election. “The 
Sinn Feiners,” Joseph McRory, the bishop of Down and Connor, wrote 
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from Belfast, “as you know, have swept the country.” “It ïs a marvelous 
triumph for Sinn Fein,’ McRory then noted, “but the country is thoroughly 
and intelligibly tired of the Party." "It was time," he added for good mea- 
sure, “to put an end to it.'5* 

What made it easier for the great majority of the bishops who had pre- 
viously supported the party to acquiesce in the Sinn Fein triumph was that 
they had become convinced, however slowly, that the new party and its 
leader posed no real threat to their power or their influence. The bishop 
of Killaloe, Michael Fogarty, for example, had written O'Riordan shortly 
after the Easter Rising and made what indeed would be in time the crucial 
distinction for all the bishops. “There are," Fogarty explained on June 16, 
1916, "Sinn Fein, & Sinn Fein—those on for rebellion, those short of that 
in pursuit of Irish ideals, religion, moral social etc. T'he former were few, 
the great body belonged to the latter class." “Practically all Irish Ireland,” . 
he added, “has gone over since the rebellion to this latter class." “That is,” 
Fogarty explained further, "they don't want rebellion, but the brutal shoot- 
ing and deportation of these young insurgents after surrender has 
filled the country with indignation and roused such an anti-English feeling 
as I never saw before!"5 When more than two years later Sinn Fein 
destroyed the party in the general election, the great majority of the bishops, 
whatever they believed about the wisdom of Sinn Fein's policy of absten- 
tion, had. apparently come to the same conclusion as the bishop of Killaloe 
concerning the religious and moral probity of the members and adherents 
of the new party. 

Shortly after the elections O'Riordan, in order obviously to forestall any 
effort on the part of the British government to secure a Roman condemna- 
tion of Sinn Fein, shrewdly canvassed the opinions of a large number of 
the Irish bishops as to the soundness of the new party. The bishops who 
replied were all obviously of one mind. “The Sinn Feiners of my diocese," 
the bishop of Galway, Thomas O'Dea, reassured O'Riordan on March 9, 
1919, "axe the very reverse of anti-clerical or anti-religious. As a body they 
are ardent Catholics. Many of them I know intimately & from my own 
knowledge can bear this testimony of them." 5€ Even among those bishops 
who had opposed them in the general election, Sinn Fein found those who 
would bear witness. “The Sinn Feiners,” the bishop of Ferns, William 
Codd, assured O'Riordan from Wexford on March 16, "are not different 
from the rest of the people as Catholics. They are quite good and practical 
Catholics. They are not anti-clerical, they have many clerical adherents 
with us. And nothing could be said against them, lay or clerical, as regards 
temperance."57 

But of all the bishops who replied, the bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, 
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Patrick Foley, perhaps best summed it all up in a long, interesting, and 
perceptive letter. “As to your query respecting the young men of my Diocese, 
who belong to the Sinn Fein,” Foley explained to O'Riordan on March 21, 
1919, from Carlow, “I can say without the slightest hesitation that as a body 
they are most exemplary in attending to their religious duties and living 


. good, Christian lives." “From conversations which I frequently had with 


them here,” he reported, “I am satisfied that they are quite willing to. accept 
the teaching of the Church, even when it may not be quite in harmony 
with some of their views for instance the lawfulness of the Easter Rising 
for the success of which there was no hope whatever.” 


But, while stating this, I think it only right to add that the Anti- Conscription 
movement was the occasion of a most impressive religious movement in all parts 
of the country: all classes, young and old, rich & poor, no matter [the] brand 
of politics they favoured crowded the churches day after day and week after 
week, and displayed the most marvelous fervour in prayer, reception of the 
Sacraments, assisting at Mass etc. that had ever occurred in the country. No 
mission that was ever held so profoundly affected the lives of the whole Catholic 
people, and the Sinn Feiners were second to no others. 

There has been an outbreak of crime here and there within the past few months. 
In my own Diocese, the raids for arms were few, and there was no outrage con- 
nected with them; but we have had incendiarism in four or five cases—a crime 


: which had been utterly unheaïd of up to a few months ago, and which I believe 


is not yet at an end. It is only the extreme wing of the Sinn Fein movement 
from whom any such real danger is likely to arise. The remnant of the Citizen 
Army in Dublin has become very active, and although it has not yet got the 


` upper hand, it is causing great trouble to the moderate men among the Sinn 


Fein leaders.58 


Foley then went on to explain that there was a great disappointment among 
the Sinn Fein rank and file in President Wilson, who they hoped would 
favor Ireland’s right to self-determination at the peace conference. Foley 
expected that the disappointment would lead to further trouble from the 
extreme elements, and for that reason he wished that de Valera, who had 
gone to the United States the previous summer, would return and take 
“supreme charge of the whole movement.” “He made,” Foley confessed 
of de Valera, “a great impression on me at Maynooth last April when I had 
a talk with him as well as the advantage of hearing what he said at the 
Conference with the Bishops." 


He did not say much; he is not an orator, and never will be, but he impressed 
me very deeply with the great sense of responsibility which he evidently felt 
attached to his position in the tremendous crisis which existed at the time. 
He is transparently honest, sincere, and courageous; but he has a very big burden 
to bear and his position needs a man of very great parts. 
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"I need hardly say," Foley further confessed, “I have no hope whatever 
of seeing an ‘independent Republic’ established.” “If we could get,” he 
added hopefully, “full control of all taxation, of customs, excise and relief 
from the intolerable burden of war taxation it would be as much as could 
be hoped for from the present govt.” “The Tory elements which pre- 
dominate,” Foley finally prophesied in conclusion, “would not haggle as 
much over this as the radical cabinet elements but they will not compel 
the N.East corner.''5? . 

When the British government objected, however, to Sinn Fein unilater- 
ally declaring the Irish state to be as legal as it was then real, Sinn Fein 
in the name of the new national consensus declared itself ready to submit 
the question to the arbitrament of force. The result of that submission was 
the emergence of an Irish Free State in 1921. When the Sinn Fein party 
then split on the question of whether the Irish state was to be a republic 
or a dominion, the Church threw the weight of its power and influence 
to the side of the constitutional majority. In doing so the Church was 
simply fulfilling the obligations it had contracted in 1884 when the Irish 
state was being born. As long as the party in. the state fulfilled its part of 
. the agreement and was the legitimate party sanctioned by the nation, the 

Church could in fact do no less. That is why in the ensuing civil war among 
the Sinn Fein guardians, the bishops in a joint pastoral in early October 
1922 formally declared against Eamon de Valera and his republicans. They 
did so not because de Valera or his followers posed any real threat to their 
own power and influence, but because he, like Parnell thirty years before, 
no longer retained the confidence of the majority of the party and was, 
therefore, no longer the legitimate leader. De Valera's further attempt to 
assert his leadership and to claim legitimacy for the minority of the party 
in the system of consensus was then resisted by the bishops as being patently 
unconstitutional. When he, however, succeeded to power in 1932, the 
bishops could consistently welcome him and his new Fianna Fail party— 
as indeed they had accepted John Redmond and the reunited Irish party 
ten years after the fall of Parnell—as the legitimate guardians because he 
and his new party were constitutionally endorsed by a majority and still 
. posed no threat to the Church's place in the state. De Valera, in fact, went 
so far as to make that informal concordat of 1884 more explicit in the 
constitution he drew up for the Irish state and had ratified by the nation 


in 1937. 


THE ASCENDANCY OF EAMON DE VALERA and his Fianna Fail party for some 
thirty years after 1932 is simply a conclusive testimony to the uniqueness 
and durability of the political system conceived by O'Connell and con- 
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solidated by Parnell. De Valera’s own political greatness certainly owes 
much to his understanding of the dynamics of this system of politics by 
consensus. He was not only the leader and Fianna Fail the party, but he 
has also always been scrupulously correct about the prerogatives of the 
bishops as a body in the consensus. Implicit in the Parnellite concordat with 
the bishops was a constitutional division of labor or responsibility. The 
leader and the party retained the rights of initiative and determination with 
regard to the Home Rule and land questions, while the bishops retained 
control over education. By ıgıo the land and education questions had been 
settled, and when the Irish Free State was finally ratified by treaty in 1921, 
the last of the specific objectives of the Parnellite program was achieved. 
By 1921, therefore, where the rights of initiative and determination with 
regard to national policy lay became somewhat more subjective. 

The constitutional division of labor, however, which was still basic to 
the consensus, remained real. In the new Free State the old objectives 
represented by Home Rule and the land question were broadened to include 
all that was essentially political and economic, while the Church expanded 
its acknowledged prerogative in education into other social areas. The 
justification for such an extension of power and influence on the part 
of the Church, of course, was rooted in its claim that it was responsible 
for the moral well-being of the nation. Moreover, the governments of Liam 
Cosgrave before 1932 and afterward of de Valera freely acknowledged that ` 
it was the duty of the state to help maintain traditional Catholic teaching 
and values. If Cosgrave, for example, refused to legalize divorce or to 
allow the dissemination of birth control information and censored films 
and books, de Valera made divorce unconstitutional, banned the import 
or sale of contraceptive devices, and regulated dance halls, besides in- 
corporating Catholic teaching on the family, education, and private property 
in the 1937 constitution.ft 

On the other hand, de Valera has demonstrated time and again that he 
understands the limits of the bishops’ rights within the consensus. He 
has been most careful in maintaining both his and his party’s authority 
when challenged either individually or collectively by the bishops. When 
there was some individual criticism by bishops of his policy of “economic 
war” with Britain in the early 1930s, he studiously and rightly ignored 
them. He refused, moreover, despite considerable Catholic pressure, either 
to outlaw the Communist party or to recognize the Franco regime in Spain. 
During the Second World War his government actually censored an epis- 
copal pastoral because it conflicted with the stated official policy of neu- 
trality. More important than all these, however, was his and his party’s 
refusal in the 1940s to implement what amounted to Catholic proposals for 
the vocational organization of the state and a basic overhaul of social 
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services.?? The resistance to such proposals by de Valera and his party was 
rooted in the concept of "ministerial responsibility." This was to say that 
if the state were basically reorganized or the social services fundamentally 
reformed, the rights of initiative and determination with regard to such 
measures would remain with the leader and the party and not with the 
bishops. An important limit was thus set on the rights of the bishops in 
expanding their power and influence iri the social area. Finally, de Valera's 
real political astuteness with regard to the rights of the bishops within 
the consensus was demonstrated once again in the early 1950s by his delicate 
handling of the controversial maternal and child welfare, or "mother and 
child," scheme. His timely private intervention prevented the bishops from 
making fools of themselves publicly and thus diluting, if not actually 
jeopardizing, their own power and influence within the consensus.? De 
Valera's real achievement in Church-state relations, however, cannot be 
fully appreciated if it is not understood that while he has done much to 
make the Irish state more confessional, he has also prevented it from 
becoming any more clerical. 

The foundations for that confessional state were laid, of course, by Daniel 
O'Connell. In setting up the fundamental alliance between Church and 
nation in his attempt to create an Irish state, O'Connell, though unsuccess- 
ful, structured a political frame that has constrained all his successors in 
Irish politics. In joining Church to nation he not only made their future 
both more certain and secure, but more sane, for he provided thereby for 
the effective containment of the most violent aspects of the nation's per- 
sonality as represented by the Young Ireland, Fenian, and republican Sinn 
Fein tradition. The price he paid for that containment was the integration 
of the Church in an inextricable way into the pattern of constitutional 
politics. What O'Connell did not foresee, and what he could not have 
known, was that the Church in the generation after his death was going 
to build itself socially and economically into the very vitals of the nation 
until it became virtually at one with the nation's identity and an essential 
part of its consciousness. The result, of course, was to make the state, when 
it finally emerged under Parnell, much more exclusively Catholic. 

By providing the nation with its shield and defense in the Irish state, 
furthermore, Parnell assured the nation that the issue was no longer survival 
but fulfillment. Like O'Connell, however, Parnell was also a supreme realist 
in that by imaginatively taking up the material at hand he did not attempt 
to make of that material more than was possible. He understood, for ex- 
ample, that since the emerging state was essentially Catholic, the Church 
would have to be accommodated if that state was ever to become a function- 
ing political reality. Though he realized it was possible to coerce the Church 
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through the Catholic tenant farmers qua nation, his real genius lay in his 
further understanding that the effectiveness of that tactic must decline 
with its use. His strategy, therefore, was to court the Church constitutionally 
and eventually come to terms with her in an informal but effective con- 
cordat. The price Parnell paid in turn for the accommodation of the Church, 
of course, was to make his de facto Irish state essentially a confessional one. 
Finally, it was left to de Valera to make that state as formally confessional 
as it has been informally so since 1886. 

The ability to distinguish between a confessional and a clerical state, 
then, is necessary to any understanding of the nature and extent of the 
power and influence of the Church in modern Ireland. The nature and 
extent of the power of the Church are really a function of its acknowledged 
rights and prerogatives within the political consensus, while the nature 
and extent of its influence are certainly dependent on the confessional char- 
acter of the state. In other words, because the power of the Church is con- 
stitutionally limited and the influence of the Church is constrained by 
traditional political values that are as deeply rooted in the historical memory 
as the traditional Catholic values, Ireland is not a clerical state. This con- 
fessional rather than clerical character of the Irish state explains why the 
Church has never been faced with a serious anticlerical movement. Fenians, 
Parnellites, and Republicans, for example, have all complained that the 
Church was exceeding the limits of its legitimate power and influence 
in condemning them, but they have never dared to go so far as to maintain 
the Church had no claim to power and influence in Ireland. They did not 
go that far because they could not, and they could not because the Church 
had so integrated itself psychologically, functionally, and historically into 
the Irish way of life that it became virtually at one with the nation’s identity. 
In the last analysis, then, the considerable power and influence of the 
Church in Ireland have remained real because the Church has never at- 
tempted to turn what has been a confessional state for nearly a hundred 
years into a clerical one and has loyally accepted its unique constitutional 
place in that state. 
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RECENT STUDIES HAVE CONCLUDED that perhaps Indochina’s post-1945 history. 
would have been happier had Harry S. Truman not reversed Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s plan of replacing French colonial rule with a United Nations 
trusteeship.! It now seems clear, hewever, that Roosevelt, not Truman, 
discarded the trusteeship plan and allowed the French to return to Indo- 
china. The significance of Roosevelt's policy reversal, moreover, was not. 
limited to Indochinese affairs. FDR had envisioned using his trusteeship 
approach to undermine the British as well as the French empire.? American 
power, allied with Chiang Kai-shek’s China, would then replace the Euro- 
peans as the stabilizing force in Asia. Indeed, the president’s plan for Indo- 
china depended ultimately on Chiang’s cooperation, not the last time in 
American diplomacy that Southeast Asia would be viewed within the larger 
context of Sino-American relations. When Chiang openly defied the pres- 
ident in mid-1944 over military and political issues, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill seized the opportunity to restore Anglo-French power in Southeast 
Asia. Roosevelt slowly retreated from his trusteeship plan. With the pres- 
ident’s permission the French began to return to Indochina. In this as 
in other foreign affairs, Truman’s policies formed a continuum, not a break, 
with Roosevelt's.? | 

An earlier version of this paper was delivered as the Commonwealth Lecture at University 
College London in January 1973. 

1 The most recent and important accounts are Gary R. Hess, “Franklin Roosevelt and Indo- 
china,” Journal of American History, 59 (1972): 353-68; Peter A. Poole, The United States 
and Indochina: From FDR. to Nixon (Hinsdale, Ill, 1973), 10-11; E. R. Drachman, United States 
Policy toward Vietnam, 1940-1945 (Rutherford, N.J., 1970); Chester L. Cooper, The Lost 
Crusade: America in Vieinam (New York, 1970), 38-39; U.S. Congress, House, Committee on 
Armed Services, United States-Vietnam Relations 1945-1967: Study Prepared by the Department 
of Defense (Washington, 1971), bks. 1, 7; J. William Fulbright, The Crippled Giant: American 
Foreign Policy and Its Domestic Consequences (New York, 1972), 64; Russell H. Fifield, Americans 
in Southeast Asia (New York, 1973), 36-43. 

2A good introduction to Roosevelt’s anticolonial view is Willard Range, Franklin D. Roose- 
velts World Order (Athens, Ga., 1959), 102-19. although questions must now be raised about 


Range's handling of several specific points, including the Indochina issue and the concept of 
self-determination. 


3 The most comprehensive accounts of the crucial debate over whether Truman carried on or . 
broke with Roosevelt’s policies are Gar Alperovitz, Atomic Diplomacy (New York, 1965), which 
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‘THROUGHOUT THE SECOND WORLD War Roosevelt and Cordell Hull, the 
secretary of state, understood the vital importance of Indochina for Amer- 
ican interests. On July 24, 1941, Hull warned that Japan must not be 
allowed to remain in the area. The occupation of Indochina “means one 
further important step in seizing control of the South Sea area, including 
trading routes of supreme importance to the United States controlling 
such products as rubber, tin and other commodities.” During the decisive 
summer and fall of 1944, the secretary of state informed Roosevelt that 
Indochina and the rest of Southeast Asia 


are sources of products essential to both our wartime and peacetime economy. 
They are potentially markets for American exports. They lie athwart the south- 
western approaches to the Pacific Ocean and have important bearing on our 
security and the security of the Philippines. Their economic and political stability 
will be an important factor in the maintenance of peace in Asia.t 


Japan’s decision to change the status quo in Southeast Asia by invading 
Indochina was perhaps the crucial factor that caused war between the United 
States and Japan.® 

In- August 1941 the Japanese completed negotiations with the Vichy 
French government controlling Indochina. Japan obtained rights to the 
military bases and economic resources while the Vichy French, reduced 
to a puppet regime, administered the area. Roosevelt was deeply angered 
at the deal, but throughout 1941-42 the United States announced on at 
least seven occasions that, in the words of a declaration of November 1942, 
“French sovereignty will be re-established as soon as possible throughout 
all the territory, metropolitan or colonial, over which flew the French 
flag in 1939."9 Such assurances were perhaps required if the Vichyites were 
to cooperate with the Allied landings in North Africa .during late 1942. 
Once the invasion succeeded, however, FDR sharply reversed his policy. 

Roosevelt's new approach rested on assumptions that revealed his global 
as well as his Indochinese strategy. The president was convinced that after 
the war France would not be a stabilizing force in either Asia or Europe. 
The French, he believed, would have to go through a revolution before 
their political system could become workable.” These doubts grew as 
Charles de Gaulle replaced the president’s favorite, General Henri Giraud, 


stresses a decisive break, and Gabriel Kolko, The Politics of War: The World and United 
States Foreign Policy, 1943-1945 (New York, 1968), which emphasizes, continuity. 

4 For the statement of 1941, see House, U.S.-Vietnam Relations, bk. 7, B4; for the memoran- 
dum of 1944, Foreign Relations of the United States (hereafter FRUS), The EDEL at 
Quebec, 1944 (Washington, 1972), 261-63. 

5 Akira Iriye, The Cold War in Asia: A Historical Introduction (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1974), 
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as leader of the Free French movement. To FDR’s mind de Gaulle was too 
close to Churchill, too impervious to American wishes, and too egocentric 
and intelligent to be manipulated. For his part, the French leader was 
bitterly resentful that France had no role to play in Roosevelt’s postwar 
strategy. After a talk with the president in mid-1944, de Gaulle believed 
that Roosevelt wanted a “four-power directory—America, Soviet Russia, 
China and Great Britain” to run the world; since China and Great Britain 
would require American aid, the president could use them to “contain 
[Russian] ambitions” while the United States developed the “new sovereign- 
ties in Africa, Asia and Australasia.” In that scheme there was no place 
for a French empire.® Despite de Gaulle's biases, this evaluation may well 
be the best contemporary outline of Roosevelt’s postwar plans. 

Eradicating the French empire was part of a larger Rooseveltian program 
to eliminate most colonial holdings, including those of Great Britain. The 
United States had tried to weaken British rule and gain postwar American 
access to the colonial and Dominion areas at the Atlantic Conference of 
August 1941, but a compromise had to be devised when Churchill refused 
to be cornered. After further struggles over the question in 1942, and after 
the prime minister named Oliver Stanley as minister of state for colonies 
(a man described by Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles as the “most 
narrow, bigoted, reactionary Tory" he had ever met), Roosevelt went so 
far as to say privately, “We shall have more trouble with Great Britain 
after the war than we are having with Germany now."? 

In March 1943 the president told the British foreign secretary, Anthony 
Eden, that not all colonies in the Far East should be returned to the colonial 
powers after Japan was defeated. He presented Eden with a trusteeship 
formula that would raise the colonies to independence through several 
stages. Those not ready for independence would be placed under an inter- 
national trusteeship formed by the United Nations. Roosevelt specifically 
mentioned Indochina as an area that should be controlled by this new 
system. Eden stalled, then in August rejected the proposal.1° 

As early as June 1940 Churchill had publicly stated that “the aim of 
Great Britain is the complete restoration of French territory, colonial and 
metropolitan.”!! By 1943 the danger lurked that if the president succeeded 
in dismantling French colonial holdings the British colonies would be next. 


8 Charles de Gaulle, The Complete War Memoirs of Charles de Gaulle (New York, 1967), 
572-74. On the FDR-de Gauile relationship an interesting study is Milton Viorst, Hostile 
Allies: FDR and Charles de Gaulle (New York, 1965). 

9 “Resumé of a Number of Conversations with Sumner Welles," Nov. 30, 1942, Charles Taussig 
Papers, Franklin D. Roosevelt Library (hereafter FDRL), Hyde Park, N.Y., box 52. On Roose- 
velt’s attempts to impose multilateralism on the British Empire at the Atlantic Conference and 
in the later lend-lease negotiations, see Richard N. Gardner, Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy: The 
Origins and the Prospects of Our International Economic Order (New York, 1969), 40-68, and 
Lloyd C. Gardner, Economic Aspects of New Deal Diplomacy (Madison, 1964), 170-93. 

10 “Memorandum-—Hopkins, Eden Visit,” Mar. 27, 1943, Harry Hopkins Papers, FDRL, box 
138, bk. 7; Drachman, U.S. Policy, 44-45. 

11 Churchill quoted in Drachman, U.S. Policy, 36. 
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In September ı943 British policy had an added dimension. A Foreign 
Office memorandum warned that the government must not cooperate with 
Roosevelt’s French policy, for “it would be unwise to undermine the possi- 
bilities of close cooperation with a friendly France in Europe. . .. A France 
hostile to ourselves might well be able to supplement her own strength 
by diplomatic connexions of a traditional kind, e.g. a revival of the Franco- 
Czechoslovak-Soviet bloc.” International control of French Indochina, more- 
over, would not “work satisfactorily. It would open the door wide to Chinese 
intrigues, and we should expect the Japanese to start fishing in the troubled 
waters at the first opportunity”? For the sake of British interests in. both 
Europe and Asia, London officials felt they had no choice but to fight for 
a fully restored France. 

The Anglo-American clash over France's future was a mirror image of 
another collision over the postwar role of China. Roosevelt viewed Chiang's 
government as fundamental in America's Pacific plans. When the president 
was asked in April 1943 what would replace Article X of the League of 
Nations Covenant as a means to maintain the postwar peace, he replied 
that “the policy of policing the world [is] not insurmountable." The United 
States and China "would police Asia," Africa would be stabilized by Great 
Britain and Brazil, and Europe by the British and Russians.? Presiding 
over these regional arrangements, the president told Eden in March 1943, 
would be the big four of the United States, Russia, Great Britain, and 
China who would make "the real decisions." Eden demurred, arguing that 
China would be unstable after the war. But FDR, in Eden’s words, “main- 
tained that China was at least a potential world Power and anarchy in 
China would be so grave a misfortune that Chiang Kai-shek must be. given 
the fullest support.” The president believed “we should probably see in 
China, in the next 50 years, a development similar to that of Japan in the 
later years of the.19th century.” He also felt that “China, in any serious 
conflict of policy with Russia, would undoubtedly line up on our side."19 
'Then Roosevelt revealed the other side of his plan. Since China would be 
so crucial, the British should give up Hong Kong as a gesture of "good 
will." The foreign secretary replied that he “had not heard the President 
suggest any similar gestures" from the American side.!? 

The British believed they fully understood Roosevelt's game: develop 


12 Memorandum by L. Foulds, Sept. 6, 1943, PRO, FO 371 F4646/4646/61. 
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14 Eden to prime minister, Mar. 17, 1943, PRO, FO 371 U1274/320/70. 

15 FDR quoted in minute by William Strang, Mar. 29, 1943, PRO, FO 871 F1878/25/10. 
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a China strong enough to police Asia but weak enough to be dependent 
upon the United States. The president could then use China to help him 
stabilize Asia and open it to what the Atlantic Charter called “access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world.” Neville 
Butler, head of the American Department in the Foreign Office, sarcastically 
minuted on the report of the Eden-FDR talks: “Madame Chiang is the 
greatest woman in the world, she and her husband are the most marvellous 
pair, and the Americans must on no account betray them (and their own 
commercial aspirations in China) at the Peace Conference Table.”18 Church- 
ill had been more direct the previous November: “I cannot regard the 
Chungking Government as representing a great world-power. Certainly 
there would be a faggot-vote on the side of the United States in any attempt 
to liquidate the British Overseas Empire."!? London officials nevertheless 
believed they had to make every effort to block American power in China. 
Only then would they have some leverage against possible Chinese incur- 
sions upon European colonial holdings. When Chiang asked for a large 
loan from London and Washington in December 1941, the United States 
offered $500 million. The British were strapped by the war effort, but by 
early 1944 had stayed in the game with a £150 million loan. They mean- 
while sent consultants, trained Chinese technicians in England, and for- 
mulated proposals for British capital investments, all in preparation for 
the postwar struggle over China.? 

But London was overmatched. In March 1942, Washington, despite 
British objections, included China in the American sphere of military 
operations “for political reasons." The United States systematically increased 
its economic leverage until even the Chinese Imperial Customs Service was 
headed for the first time by an American instead of a British citizen.?* Nor 
was Roosevelt above using personal attacks. Vice President Wallace told 
Chiang in June 1944 of FDR's comment that "the British did not consider 
China a great power," but the president did. Wallace then quoted Roosevelt 
as saying, "Churchill is old. A new British Government will give Hong 
Kong to China, and the next day China will make it a free port." Sir Eric 
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Teichman told the Foreign Office in October 1943: “Comparing China’s 
foreign policy in 1943 with her attitude of ten years earlier, nothing is 
more striking than her dependence on America.” 

Washington officials tried to use this “dependence” to weaken the British 
and French hold on their colonial empires. Indeed, an examination of 
British and American records can lead to the speculation that the diplomats 
of each nation, with their eyes on postwar advantages, devoted more time 
to maneuvering against one another than to fighting the Japanese.” 
Through General Joseph Stilwell—Chiang's Chief of Staff in the China 
theater and commander of U.S. forces in the China-Burma-India theater— 
Roosevelt attempted to increase Chinese political and military activity in 
India and Burma.” In 1942 FDR scored a major success by bringing Indo- 
china and Thailand within the Chinese theater. The Foreign Office drew 
the appropriate conclusion: British troops "would become operationally 
subordinate to Chiang and Stilwell the moment they set foot on Siamese 
or French Indochina territory," while Free French forces “could not enter 
Indochina except by Chiang Kai-shek's permission and under his supreme 
command." Since neither the Chinese nor Roosevelt wished French power 
restored in Indochina, "this may well-become an explosive issue in Anglo- 
American relations with France in the not distant future.'?5 

Churchill tried to counter by rebuilding the British military power that 
had been shattered after the Burma front collapsed in 1942. Fighting off 
Roosevelt's demand that Stilwell control operations in Burma, the prime 
minister countered that a new command should be established to place 
Indochina under British authority. Roosevelt flatly refused. Churchill then 
settled for the establishment of a new Southeast Asia Command (SEAC) 
under the able, prestigious, and glamorous Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
batten. 'This background explains why some angry American officials trans- 
lated SEAC as "Save England's Asian Colonies.” SEAC controlled British 
operations throughout Southeast Asia except in those two areas, Thailand 
and Indochina, that FDR had carefully set aside for Chiang and Stilwell.2e 

The British, however, quickly tried to undercut Chinese-American pre- 
dominance. In November 1943 Mountbatten obtained an agreement from 

22 "Summary Notes of Conversations," FRUS, 1944 (Washington, 1967), 6: 232; ''eichman quoted 
in enclosure in Mr. Clauson to Ashley Clarke, Oct. 25, 1943, PRO, FO 371 F5611/74/10. 
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Chiang that when the timie arrived for invading Thaïland and Indochina, 
Chinese troops would move from the north and SEAC’s forces from the 
south. The boundaries between Chiang’s and Mountbatten’s theaters would 
be decided by the progress made by the respective forces. But no under- 
standing could be reached on the critical issue of which theater would be 
primarily responsible for preinvasion political activities.” Roosevelt and 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff apparently had no strong objections to the 
agreement, nor perhaps should they have since it seemed at that point that 
if the race for Indochina were to be won by the strongest, Chiang, supported 
by American power, would win. 

When Roosevelt and Chiang-discussed Indochina at the Cairo Confer- 
ence in November 1943 the Chinese seemed to be the dominant Allied 
power in Indochinese affairs. In May 1941 the Viet Minh (Viet Nam Doc 
Lap Dong Minh Hoi, or League for the Independence of Vietnam) was 
organized at the 8th Plenum of the Indochinese Communist party held in 
South China. Ho Chi Minh headed this “united front” group that wel- 
comed anyone willing to fight for “national liberation.” The Chinese 
closely watched Ho, and when his popularity threatened their control, they 
jailed him for a short time and established a rival Vietnam Revolutionary 

‘ League. After Ho was released, Chiang placed him over the new League, 
but apparently only after he promised to accept Chinese guidance.?® Roose- 
velt probably knew of these maneuvers, and if so they must have confirmed 
his belief that Chiang could exert a strong hand in Indochinese affairs. 
By this time FDR had considerable knowledge of Southeast Asia. As part 
of his postwar planning, for example, he commissioned private studies of 
the area’s population and resources. The scholar who conducted these 
studies, Henry Field, became a friend of Roosevelt’s, even accompanying 
him to the presidential retreat of Shangri-la north of Washington for a 
weekend of conversation.?? 

At Cairo the president consequently moved to settle the Indochina ques- 
tion by asking whether Chiang would like to control the area after the war. 
The Chinese leader was apparently cool, noting that the Indochinese peoples 
were difficult to handle. Left unsaid was that Chiang’s problems with the 
Chinese Communists, semiautonomous warlords, and reactionary elements 
within his Kuomintang party were far more important to him than Indo- 
china. Chiang instead suggested that “China and the United States should 
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endeavor together to help Indochina achieve independence after the war.” 
Without hesitation, Roosevelt agreed. Shortly after the conference, Clar- 
ence E. Gauss, the United States ambassador to China, provided the best 
analysis of Chiang's policy: "It is probable that no opportunity will be lost 
to establish and increase Chinese influence and control in Indochina to as 
great a degree as circumstances render practicable"? Roosevelt displayed 
none of Gauss’s ambivalence. He was confident he had now secured 
China's position as one of the four postwar “policemen,” despite British 
opposition.?? 

Traveling to Teheran for meetings with Churchill and Stalin, FDR 
quickly disposed of the French issue, at least to his own satisfaction, by 
agreeing with Stalin that, in the president’s words, “many years of honest 
labor would be necessary” before France would be re-established. Roosevelt 
did not raise such issues with Churchill. The president told the Soviet 
leader that, at Cairo, Chiang had displayed “no designs on Indochina but the 
people of Indochina were not yet ready for independence.” He had conse- 
quently discussed with Chiang the possibility.of a trusteeship system that 
would prepare the people for independence within a definite period of 
time, "perhaps 20 to go years." Stalin “completely agreed with this view.’’* 
Apparently confident that he had Churchill boxed in on this issue, and 
not wishirig to have a direct encounter with the prime minister—who could 
become vitriolic whenever colonial questions arose—FDR did not push 
for a final resolution of the Indochina problem at Teheran. 

Instead, he returned to Washington and announced his policy in a 
manner that astonished, frightened, and infuriated the British and French. 
On December 16, 1943, FDR received the Chinese and Turkish ambassadors, 
the Egyptian minister, and the Soviet and Persian first secretaries. He began 
by observing that he had been working hard to prevent Indochina from 
being restored to France. The president wanted “some United Nations 
trusteeship to govern those people,” until they could govern themselves, 
“somewhat after the manner of developments in the Philippines.” He was 
not explicit about which nations would be responsible for the trusteeship, 
but he noted that “at recent meetings it has been decided that peace must 
be kept by force. There was no other way and world policemen would be 
necessary who would need certain places from which to exercise their func- 
tion without bringing up questions of changes in sovereignty.” Roosevelt 
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thus implied that since China and the United States were to be the police- 
men in Asia, they needed bases on and control over Indochina?* FDR's 
anticolonial idealism was firmly rooted in the determination to protect 
American spheres of interest with military force. 

British officials were aghast. Alexander Cadogan, the permanent under- 
secretary of the Foreign Office, minuted, “This is one of the President's 
most half-baked and most unfortunate obiter dicta,” to which Anthony 
Eden added, “I agree.” Eden approved a Foreign Office comment that the 
United States could have bases, but the French must retain Indochina: 
“In the first place we do not know where the United States would stop if 
they were once allowed or encouraged to imagine that the conception of 
‘parent states’ in the Pacific might be discarded; and in the second place ... 
it is very difficult indeed to suggest any alternative to the French regime than 
that of China— which has even less to recommend it.”# One Foreign Office 
official wondered whether Roosevelt “is suffering from the same form of 
megalomania which characterized the late President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George (the latter to a lesser extent) ... and proved the former's undoing.”?® 
At SEAC headquarters, FDR's words caused. Mountbatten "considerable . 
anxiety," for, without informing the Americans, he had already begun 
equipping French agents for missions inside Indochina." The British 
ambassador in Chungking, Sir Horace J. Seymour, interpreted Roosevelt's 
statement as assuring auencah support whenever China wanted to assume 
control of Indochina.?9 

Eden instructed Lord Halifax, the British ambassador to the United 
States, to ask Hull the meaning of FDR's comments. When the secretary 
of state replied that he knew nothing about the conversation, Halifax went 
directly to Roosevelt. In high spirits, the president assured the ambassador 
he had meant what he said. Chiang did not want full control of Indochina 
and "Stalin had thought it a good plan to put it under international trustee- 
ship." Halifax worried that "one of these days" FDR might "have the 
bright idea that the Netherlands East Indies or Malaya would go under 
international trusteeships." Roosevelt replied that "the cases were quite : 
different." The British and Dutch “had done a good job but the French 
were hopeless.” “Well,” the president concluded, “tell Winston I gained or 
got three votes to his own one as we stand today.'"*? He reaffirmed this posi- 
tion in February 1944 when the State Department inquired whether French 
troops could be used to some extent in liberating Indochina. "No French 
help in Indochina,’ FDR shot back, "country on trusteeship.” Under- 
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secretary of State Stettinius told other State Department officials that Roose- 
velt wanted "no French troops whatever used. . . . He feels the operations 
should be Anglo-American with international trusteeship following." 4? 

The calmest reaction to the president's remarks came from Churchill. 
Throughout their several meetings in 1942-43, the prime minister had 
refused to confront Roosevelt directly on the Indochina issue. In his meeting 
with Halifax, FDR complained he had tried to discuss the question "or 
perhaps discussed is the wrong word. I have spoken about it 25 times, but 
the Prime Minister has never said anything." Meanwhile British policy 
became firm when the War Cabinet approved a Foreign Office recom- 
mendation of February 16, 1944, that Indochina should be restored to 
France. In return, the French would agree to the "establishment of inter- 
national bases at strategic points (under United States control or otherwise).” 
The Foreign Office next urged the War Cabinet to approve the attachment 
of a French mission to Mountbatten's command, and a more active French 
role in strategic planning and political warfare in Southeast Asia.*? Churchill 
wished to delay these decisions until the all-important second front and its 
. attendant political problems were behind him. The Foreign Office neverthe- 
less continued to push the prime minister, partly because it feared that if 
the British were not sufficiently hospitable, the French would "transfer all 
their activities to China," where the United States was in command, "and 
take their chance on an admittedly bad wicket.’ 

On April 4 the British Chiefs of Staff approved attaching a French mili- 
tary mission to Mountbatten's headquarters—although the Chiefs shortly 
postponed. carrying out this decision for several months—endorsed French 
participation in combat against the Japanese and also in political warfare, 
and accepted the establishment in India of about five hundred select French 
and native troops that could move into Indochina at the opportune moment. 
When the Foreign Office urged Churchill to obtain American acceptance 
of these decisions, however, he refused. The time was not yet ripe for such 
a frontal approach to FDR.** The prime minister earlier suggested “a very 
strong movement on [the Indochina] issue from the Foreign Office through 
the State Department and leave till a later stage any direct communications 
between me and the President.'45 

This was shrewd advice, for British officials appreciated how the State 
Department opposed Roosevelt's Indochina policies. This opposition ex- 
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plains why FDR never sufficiently trusted his own policy makers either to 
flesh out or supervise his Indochina plans. He knew that entrusting his 
policy to the State Department ensured the dilution if not destruction of 
the program. At the very time in March 1943, for example, that Roosevelt 
told Eden of his trusteeship plans, Undersecretary of State Welles informed 
the British that “Indochina . . . should be returned to France,” if the French 
promised eventual independence for the area. Hull agreed with Welles.*® 

Desk officials responsible for.policy toward Western Europe were not 
interested in extracting even that promise from France. Like their counter- 
parts in the Foreign Office, they wanted France quickly restored and capable 
of offsetting Russian power on the Continent. Fascinating bureaucratic 
shuffling in spring 1944 seemed to weaken these pro-French officials. A new 
Division of Southwest Pacific Affairs (later known as the Division of South- 
east Asian Affairs) was attached to the Office of Far Eastern Affairs. The 
division had primary jurisdiction over policies concerning Thailand, but 
after an apparently bitter intradepartmental struggle, it was forced to share 
jurisdiction over Indochina with the Office of European Affairs. A split 
soon developed between Abbot Low Moffat, chief of the Southeast Asian 
Affairs Division, who wanted specific promises from the Europeans regard- 
ing the dates when their colonies would become independent, and the Euro- 
pean Office, headed by James Clement Dunn. The European Office had 
little objection to full restoration of the French empire. Dunn succeeded 
in tying up State Department policy on Indochina. 


By THE SUMMER OF 1944 the president’s Indochina plans were in danger. 
British pressure, French determination, and State Department opposition 
were building, but the immediate threat arose from a crisis in China. During 
the spring, the Japanese attacked Stilwell’s forces, gravely endangering the 
entire Allied position in South China. Roosevelt pleaded with Chiang to 
use the ten American-equipped Chinese divisions in Yunnan to help both 
Stilwell and a small British force struggling in Burma. Chiang refused, 
fearing that if the ten divisions were moved, the Japanese would invade 
Yunnan and Szechwan; the Chinese Communists would then trigger a 
rebellion and all China would be lost. On April 3, as the situation worsened, 
Roosevelt again implored Chiang to move against the Japanese. The Chinese 
leader never acknowledged the note. As a White House analysis of this 
affair concluded, “There was no solution to this impasse and the President 
stopped trying to prod Chiang Kai-shek into action.’’4* 
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By May 1944 FDR was giving up his attempt to develop China into one 
of the four policemen. That month he told his cabinet that “he was appre- 
hensive for the first time as to China holding together for the duration of 
the war.” In mid-summer Roosevelt asked that Stilwell be given control 
of China's armies in the war area. Chiang again refused to reply directly.5? 
Meanwhile, reactionary elements of Chiang’s Kuomintang threatened to 
split the party irrevocably. The division was especially serious in the Kun- 
ming area bordering Indochina. At the same time, the Chinese government 
issued new laws discriminating against American investments. The State 
Department protested, but with little result. Even Life magazine, long a 
champion of Chiang, published a report from Theodore White that warned, 
“We are being played for suckers” by Chinese leaders who were hoarding 
American supplies to use in the “inevitable civil war.”! China, moreover, 
was becoming less vital to the Allied war effort. The American island- 
hopping campaign drove straight toward the Japanese home islands. Once 
crucial to FDR’s military strategy, the China theater became peripheral. 

As the China crisis undermined the president’s hopes for Indochina, 
several other developments destroyed the plans. Roosevelt and State Depart- 
ment officials finally had to recognize that Charles de Gaulle, whom they 
feared and despised, had defeated General Henri Giraud for control of 
the Free French movement. The previous December the Frenchman had 
moved slightly to placate the president by promising more autonomy 
“within the French community” for Indochina, including “access” for 
Indochinese to all public offices and positions in the state. By the time 
de Gaulle visited Washington, moreover, the president’s own plans were in 
_ disarray. The French leader claimed that during the July 1944 visit FDR 
even declared that France would not be excluded from Indochina.** If this 
was said it is doubtful Roosevelt was sincere, for although his policy was 
in trouble, he had not yet abandoned it. After further ups and downs in 
American-Free French relations, the United States recognized the de Gaulle 
regime in October 1944 as the provisional government of France. Since 
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de Gaulle had been outspoken in his intent to restore the French empire, 
FDR’s Indochina policies had suffered a further setback. | 

Another blow fell in September when W. Averell Harriman, U.S. 
ambassador to Russia, placed Asian problems in a different and ominous 
context. “Our relations with the Soviets have taken a startling turn evident 
during the last two months,” Harriman wrote on September 10. “They 
have held up our requests with complete indifference to our interests and 
have shown an unwillingness even to discuss pressing problems.” Harriman 
specifically warned that the Russians threatened to “become a world bully 
wherever their interests are involved. This policy will reach into China 
and the Pacific as well when they can turn their attention in that direc- 
tion." 55 For several months the president's policies toward China had indeed 
anticipated Harriman’s message. From the Wallace mission through the 
Yalta agreements, FDR’s major objective was no longer to make China a 
policeman, but to separate the Russians from the Chinese Communists and 
then use the Communists as a lever to force Chiang to make reforms so 
his regime could survive. Roosevelt carried out this policy well during the 
remainder of his life, but it had little of the bravura of his earlier schemes 

' for Indochina. A Communist threat had replaced Roosevelt’s hope for a 
pro-American Chinese policeman, and with that change his trusteeship 
plans went further awry. 

His overall ideas about postwar trusteeships also changed radically during 
mid-1944. American security interests, the president's military advisers 
insisted, required that the United States control former Japanese-held 
islands in the Pacific, doing so under rules that would not allow any inter- 
national agency to affect the bases. Since November 1942 the British had 
taken a similar position on the issue of international control. Roosevelt 
and Hull had fought Churchill on this question, but by 1944 the president 
had fallen silent. In August, Harry Hopkins, Roosevelt’s closest White 
House adviser, told British officials that although FDR thought “a number 
of these colonies should not revert to their former status with their mother 
countries doing as-they liked and doing badly,” this policy did not refer 
to “territorial status. It was more in the economic field that the President 
meant to get his views adopted. He was determined to raise the standard 
of native colonial populations.” British minister of state Richard Law 
correctly interpreted Hopkins’s comments as signaling a major American 
retreat on trusteeships. When the Dumbarton Oaks Conference met that 
month to discuss the postwar world organization, the American proposal 
on colonies made no reference to ultimate independence for European 
colonies.59 
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It had been a difficult and decisive summer for FDR’s Indochina policies. 
In a matter of months de Gaulle, Communists, and economic development 
replaced Giraud, Chiang, and colonial independence as fundamentals of 
the president’s strategy. The new elements transfigured his plan. With 
the moment ripe, Churchill approached FDR on the issue. On August 4 the 
prime minister suddenly agreed to Foreign Office arguments that General 
R. C. A. H. Blaizot of de Gaulle's staff should be allowed to join Mount- 
batten's command. The matter was handled through the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, which asked for Roosevelt’s consent. The president's policy was 
disintegrating, but he was not yet ready to surrender. Despite the Combined 
Chiefs’ plea, and despite pressure from State Department officials—who 
argued that if Americans armed French troops, Roosevelt might split France 
from Great Britain—FDR refused to agree. He told his advisers he would 
discuss Indochina with Churchill at their Quebec conference in September.” 

. The problem was never thrashed out at Quebec, for according to available 
recoitls neither man raised the issue. Roosevelt's position on Indochina was 
weakening almost daily. While traveling to the conference he read a 
memorandum from John Paton Davies, a Foreign Service officer stationed 
in China, which urged the president to consider what kind of coalition the 
United States would desire once Chiang lost power. Davies believed this 
crisis was imminent.58 At the same time, Roosevelt learned from Hull that 
instead of aiming at Japan's early defeat, "the military operations of SEAC 
are aimed primarily at the resurgence of British political and economic 
ascendancy in Southeastern Asia," and perhaps even at “a Southeast. Asia 
federation of Burma, Malaya, Thailand and Indochina under British aegis," 
. although London officials denied this latter report.5® Watching with obvious 
relief the deterioration of both Chinese internal affairs and Sino-American 
relations, Mountbatten's headquarters told the Foreign Office in early 
September, "If we examine the realities of the position, the Chinese are 
unlikely, at any rate without strong American aid, to be in a position to 
attack either Siam or Indochina."9? Such aid was not likely to be forth- 
coming. At Quebec the American Joint Chiefs told the British command 
that the United States would concentrate on the drive toward Japan, allow- 
ing England to retake Singapore and help the Dutch recover the East Indies. 
The United States no longer had a major military interest in Southeast 
Asia.®! 

Great Britain meanwhile moved to the offensive. As Mountbatten secretly 
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helped Gaullist agents parachute into Indochina during August to contact 
French underground factions, he did not bother to obtain American ap- 
proval. When United States officials complained, the British dryly replied 
that it was a military operation with "no ulterior political objective 
whatever."? On October 21 Churchill approved the sending of French 
officials to become a permanent part of the SEAC command. This time 
the prime minister did not even inform FDR of his decision, let alone 
ask the president's permission. “There is no need for me to telegraph to 
the President," Churchill noted.9 Roosevelt learned nothing about this 
decision until the following month when American intelligence informed 
him that the French had moved into SEAC headquarters. Meanwhile, the 
British Secret Operations Executive maneuvered to send additional agents 
into Indochina and Thailand to undercut covert activities of the American 
Office of Strategic Services.9* 

When Roosevelt discovered these British initiatives, he simply instructed 
his officials, "We must not give American approval to any French military 
mission," and added that no American in the Far East should “make de- 
cisions on political questions with the French mission or with anyone else." 
The president concluded, “We have made no final decisions on the future 
of Indochina.” This statement differed considerably from the line he had 
taken with Eden and Halifax in 1943 and early 1944. 

In December 1944 and January 1945 the British pressured FDR on 
behalf of a new cause. They wanted his explicit agreement that French 
saboteurs could be sent into Indochina. The president first delayed, telling 
Secretary of State Stettinius on New Year's Day, “I still do not want to 
get mixed up in any Indochina decision. It is a matter for postwar." The 
following day he rejected the British request.° But on January 4, Roosevelt 
told Halifax that the French saboteurs should be sent in and the British 
should ask no questions. FDR agreed to turn his head while the French 
moved back into Indochina. Halifax reported to the Foreign Office that 
Roosevelt did not want to appear to be approving the restoration of Indo- 
china to de Gaulle's government, but the ambassador was pleased with 
what had been accomplished and advised, "Let sleeping dogs lie."9" At 
the same time, Harry Hopkins told Stettinius and the secretary of war, 
Henry Stimson, that "there was need for a complete review not only of 
the Indochina situation but of our entire French approach," for the French 
felt "we were opposing their regrowth." Stimson indicated his support 
by observing that "France has become a great military base."6 
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Roosevelt nevertheless continued to assume that Indochina remained 
in Chiang’s theater of operations. In mid-January FDR told a friend in 
the State Department that “French Indochina must not be turned back 
to the French.” His words, however, were no longer consistent with his 
actions. When pressed, FDR told advisers he would discuss the situation 
with Churchill at Yalta. As the State Department attempted to formulate 
a position for the conference, the European Office rejected any wording 
that might indicate the United States opposed the outright return of Indo- 
china to France. (Three months later James Clement Dunn wöuld argue 
his case by agreeing with the French foreign minister, Georges Bidault, 
that unless there was “wholehearted cooperation with France,” a Russian- 
dominated Europe would threaten “western civilization.”7) The Euro- 
peanists won a clear-cut victory when Roosevelt approved their proposal 
that the American trusteeship plan to be offered at Yalta would allow 
France and other colonial powers to place their colonies under an inter- 
national trusteeship only if the powers wished to do so. There was little 
likelihood that de Gaulle would voluntarily surrender the French empire 
in Asia. Three months after Yalta, John D. Hickerson of the State Depart- 
ment’s European Office told a British friend that the trusteeship provision 
had been included because “the State Department felt that President Roose- 
velt had gone too far” in his anti-French policy." | 

FDR understood what was happening. “There is not much difference 
between our State Department and your Foreign Office,” he told a British 
visitor, adding that he had once told Anthony Eden “he was an awfully 
nice fellow, notwithstanding the fact that he was brought up in the Foreign 
Office"? When Roosevelt finally discussed Indochina at Yalta it was not 
with Churchill, but privately with Stalin. Churchill’s and Roosevelt’s roles 
had become reversed; now the president did not wish to raise the issue 
with the prime minister. “It would only make the British mad,” FDR 
rationalized, “Better to keep quiet just now.” Stalin was a more agreeable 
listener, sympathizing with the president’s plan that American ships should 
not be allowed to carry French troops to Indochina.” 

Events were rapidly moving in Churchill’s favor. On March 9, 1945, 
Japan suddenly assumed full control by overthrowing the Vichy regime 
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in Indochina. Giving way with little opposition, most of the Vichy. forces 
either disintegrated or were imprisoned by the Japanese. But small 
resistance units wandered in the countryside or struggled northward to seek 
refuge in China. De Gaulle and the British demanded that Roosevelt im- 
mediately order American air forces in China to assist the French units. 
For several days the president refused, arguing it was logistically impossible 
‚to get supplies to the forces. But on March 15, in a conversation with a 
State Department expert on colonial affairs, Charles Taussig, the president 
first remarked that Indochina should be taken from France and put under 
a trusteeship, “hesitated a moment and then said—well if we can get the 
proper pledge from France to assume for herself the obligations of a trustee, 
then I would agree to France retaining these colonies with the proviso that 
independence was the ultimate goal"? Roosevelt had accepted postwar 
control of Indochina by France, but with an important qualification. 

The next day, March 16, Roosevelt received the record of a March 14 
conversation between de Gaulle and American ambassador to France, 
Jefferson Caffrey. The French leader pleaded that help be sent to the re- 
sistance forces in Indochina, then urged that Roosevelt approve Franco- 
British operations in the area. De Gaulle finally exploded, “What are you 
[Americans] driving at? Do you want us to become, for example, one of 
the federated states under the Russian aegis? ... When Germany falls they 
will be on us. . .. We do not want to become Communist; we do not want 
to fall into the Russian orbit but we hope you do not push us into it.” 
Within forty-eight hours Roosevelt ordered American air forces in China 
to aid the French resistance in Indochina, providing this aid did not inter- 
fere with operations against Japan." : 

Until his death three weeks later, FDR clung to only one part of his 
earlier plan: the retention of Indochina within the China command. He 
evidently hoped to use this leverage to moderate Anglo-French activities 
in the area. Roosevelt consequently fought off Churchill's attempts in late 
March to put Indochina de facto under Mountbatten’s control? The 
president insisted that Mountbatten clear all plans with the new American 
commander in China, General Albert Wedemeyer, who strongly opposed 
French and British imperial aspirations.” 
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With China’s near collapse, however, FDR had no agent to work through, 
and he had even begun to aid the French units in Indochina. On April 3 
Secretary of State Stettinius, with Roosevelt’s approval, announced the 
Yalta agreements on trusteeships. The statement constituted public acknowl- 
edgment that the president had reversed his earlier Indochina policy.®° 
Churchill now pushed for Roosevelt's complete surrender. On the day 
before FDR died, the prime minister told the president that despite Amer- 
ican opposition he had just instructed Mountbatten to conduct "minimum 
preoccupational activities in Indochina” and only to inform Wedemeyer.*! 
FDR never objected to this message. Given his retreat on Indochina policy 
since the autumn of 1944, it is doubtful if he would have objected even 
had he lived weeks longer. In the autumn of 1945, Washington officials 
said little as France regained full control of Indochina, or, more accurately, 
attempted to do so. When the French ultimately failed, the United States 
would re-enter Southeast Asia, but hardly as Roosevelt had planned. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INDOCHINA POLICY in 1943-44 is a case study of how sup- 
posed idealism, in this instance anticolonialism, can blend perfectly with 
American self-interest. If such colonial areas as Indochina and Hong Kong 
were placed under international trustees who pledged to carry out the 
Atlantic Charter’s principle of “free access" to markets and raw materials, 
it was obvious tliat the United States, emerging from the war as the globe's 
economic and military giant, would be best able to take advantage of the 
"free access" opportunity. If in Asia, as Roosevelt said in 1943, China and 
the United States were to be the postwar policemen, American power 
would become particularly dominant, for Chiang's regime increasingly 
depended upon Washington for economic and military help. Fully realizing . 
how FDR hoped to use the Chinese to undercut the British empire in Asia, 
London officials feverishly opposed American power in and aspirations for 
China. Churchill and the Foreign Office also concluded that although 
Charles de Gaulle was not the most agreeable of men, they needed his 
cooperation in restoring France if British interests in Asia and Europe 
were to be protected after the war. 

The British received decisive help from events in Washington and Asia. 
Roosevelt was finally, defeated not by idealism, secretiveness, or failure to 
understand the need for reconciling his military with his political plans, 


80 Hearings ... on Causes... of the Vietnam War, 174; Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 8, 
1945, p. 601. 

81 FRUS, The Conference of Berlin, 1945 (Washington, 1960), 1: g17-18. 

82 On January 2, 1945, for example, the American ambassador to China Patrick J. Hurley told 
Roosevelt, "The British Ambassador has said to General Wedemeyer and also to me that the 
American policy to unify China is detrimental if not destructive to the position of the white 
man in Asia.” Hurley to Roosevelt, telegram, Jan. 2, 1945, FDR-Hurley Correspondence, FDRL, 
Map Room. Hurley's fights over the colonial issue are well described in Russell D. Buhite, 
Patrick J. Hurley and American Foreign Policy (Ithaca, 1978). 
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but by his own advisers and the Chinese crisis of 1944. On the Indochina 
issue he utterly failed as head of government, for he proved unable to 
impose his policy upon either the State Department or the military. The 
US. Joint Chiefs of Staff, for example, were willing to allow French agents 
into Indochina for military purposes as early as the summer of 1944.% The 
crucial blow fell when Chiang’s response to the military-political crisis in 
China revealed to Roosevelt the hollowness of the generalissimo’s regime.™ 
No longer able to depend upon China as an effective policeman, and with 
American power committed to the final assaults upon Japan and Germany, 
FDR reduced both his military and political objectives in China and South- 
east Asia. 

Roosevelt’s hopes for Indochina were transformed by early 1945, but 
one fundamental part of his plans did not change. Although he believed 
that the “brown people in the East” would some day be independent, and 
that the United States must help them work for this goal, the president 

.never expressed any hope that Indochina's population could be trusted with 
immediate independence. Even Abbot Low Moffat, who headed the South- 
east Asia desk and was among the most anti-French of the State Department 
officials, told France’s consul general on March 6, 1945, that he “hoped 
the ultimate development in Southeastern Asia would be autonomous 
countries in close voluntary association or federation with various Euro- 
pean powers.” In the long run, Moffat feared, “completely independent 
countries not so associated might lead to wars among themselves or possibly 
a Pan-Asiatic movement hostile to the West.” The French consul general 
replied that this "really was the view of France."*' Above all, American 
officials, including Roosevelt, wanted an orderly, nonrevolutionary Southeast 
Asia open to Western interests. It was therefore not illogical that when the 
president's trusteeship plan faded, he allowed the colonial powers to re-enter 
Indochina. 


83 Stimson to Roosevelt, Nov. 24, 1944, President's Secretary's file, Indochina, FDRL, box 30. 

84 For an opposing interpretation, see Drachman, U.S. Policy, xiii. 

85 For the contrary view that FDR did not keep his military and political objectives aligned, see 
James MacGregor Burns, Roosevelt: The Soldier of Freedom (New York, 1970), 544-46. 

56 Memorandum of conversation, by Taussig, FRUS, 1945, 1: 124. 

87 Memorandum of conversation by Moffat, Mar. 6, 1945, NA, RG 59, 851G.00/3-645, box 
6177. For other U.S. officials who believed the Vietnamese unfit for self-government, see Ronald 
Spector, “‘What the Local Annamites are Thinking’: American Views of Vietnamese in China, 
1942-1945," Southeast Asia, 3 (1974): 741-51. 
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LLOYD DEMAUSE, editor. The History of Child- 
hood. New York: Psychohistory Press. 1974. Pp. 
li, 450. $12.50. 


Nine of the ten essays in this volume contribute 
to our understanding of the changing social posi- 
tion and treatment of children. Elizabeth W. 
Marvick has written an especially thoughtful 
and keen assessment of the multiplicity of fac- 
tors that affected child rearing in seventeenth- 
century France. Richard B. Lyman, Jr. and 
Mary M. McLaughlin contribute valuable sur- 
veys and assessments of source materials from 
the late Roman period to the thirteenth century. 
james B. Ross sketches family life in Renais- 
'sance Italy; M. J. Tucker performs a similar 
service for sixteenth-century England. John F. 
Walzer adds a loosely conceived but informative 
survey of American attitudes and practices in 
the eighteenth century. Patrick Dunn attempts 
to explain why sons raised under traditional 
family discipline in Imperial.Russia revolted 
against their fathers. Joseph E. Illick and Pris- 
cilla Robertson survey child rearing in seven- 
teenth-century England and America and in 
nineteenth-century Europe respectively. Robert- 
son's essay suffers from a tendency to assemble 
disconnected pieces of information, and Illick's 
from a failure to integrate data and conceptual 
framework, but each essay has merit. 

This brings us to the most exasperating essay 
in the volume, editor Lloyd deMause's lead arti- 
cle, “The Evolution of Childhood." The dust 
jacket contains no fewer than seven puffs for de- 
Mause's contribution while ignoring the others, 
and deMause attempts to set the tone of the 
volume by offering a Comtian periodization of 


the history of the child that carries us from the 


"infanticidal mode" (antiquity to the fourth 


century, A.D.) through the “abandonment mode" ` 
(next ten centuries), "ambivalent mode" (next 
four), "intrusive mode" (eighteenth century), to 
the "socialization" and "helping" modes since 
1800. As the titles imply, deMause views the 
history of the child before recent times mainly 
as the history of child abuse. He explains child 
abuse by postulating widespread projective and 
reversal reactions among parents in the past. 
Briefly, parents either regressed to the psychic 
age of their children and worked out the anxi- 
eties of their own childhoods on their children, 
or they used children as substitutes for an adult 
figure important in their own childhoods. Hav- 
ing assured the reader that these psychoanalytic 
concepts explain the "nightmare" of past child- 


.hood, deMause then races through two millen- 


nia reciting instances of child abuse. 

What is wrong with this approach? Almost 
everything. DeMause's idea of extrapolating a 
text is to assure us that practices therein de- 
scribed were "typical" or "widespread." 'To 
establish the pervasiveness of exposure of fe- 
male children he cites a few instances of grossly 
imbalanced sex ratios but passes over the work 
of serious demographers who treat the evidence 
for infanticide more cautiously.. Convinced of 
the primacy of psychogenic forces, he ignores the 
cultural economic, and demographic constitu- 
ents of any given society’s treatment of children. 
As a corollary, he fails to relate the conditions 
of childhood in specific societies to those of 
adulthood. His grand finale, the Comtian peri- 
odization, reads like the Bostonian’s proverbial 
map of the United States in which the “Great 
American Desert” starts at Newton. Perhaps his- 
torians of family life need a more sophisticated 
methodology, but they will not find it in the 
work of Lloyd deMause. 

JOSEPH F. KETT 
University of Virginia 
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PHILIPPE ARIES. Western Attitudes toward Death: 
From the Middle Ages to- the Present. Trans- 
` lated by PATRICIA M. RANUM. (The Johns Hop- 
kins Symposia in Comparative History.) Balti- 


more; Johns Hopkins University Press. 1974. Pp. 


xi, 111. $6.50. 


DICKRAN and ANN TASHJIAN. Memorials for Chil- 
dren of Change: The Art of Early New England 
Stonecarving. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press. 1974. Pp. xv, 309. $20.00. 


For well over a decade now Philippe Ariès has 
been preoccupied with a yet to be published 
study of Western attitudes toward death, a study 
that is expected to focus predominantly on the 
Middle Ages. The present book is a kind of in- 
terim report, with a less specifically medieval 
emphasis, in the form of four lectures given at 
the Johns Hopkins Symposia on Comparative 
History in 1973. It is a breathtaking survey that 
covers ten centuries in barely a hundred pages, 
and in it Ariés ties his panoramic vision to the 
same basic historical scheme outlined in, his 
earlier study of family life in the West, Cen- 
turies of Childhood (1962). 

Ariés sees four major approaches to death 
dominating the Western mentality since the 
early Middle Ages. “Tamed Death” is the way 
he characterizes the common vision of death in 
this earliest period; thoroughly socialized, lack- 
ing a modern sense of individualism, and accus- 
tomed to death as a perfectly natural everyday 
occurrence, the men and women of the early 
Middle Ages, Ariés argues, treated death almost 
promiscuously and accepted it not as an intru- 
sion on life, but as an unavoidable process 
through one of man’s stages of existence. This 
attitude was followed by “One's Own, Death” in 
which the individual took on a neW. iniportance; 
it was in this era, beginning in the'late Middle 
Ages, that the idea of Judgment became an in- 
tense preoccupation and in which physical exist- 
ence and material possessions developed into 
fundamental concerns of the dying person. “Thy 
Death” is the term Ariés uses to characterize the 
attitude developed between the sixteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries when, as he has 


argued previously, the modern family took’ 


shape. Those aspects of bereavement previously 
shared by the community at large closed in now 
on the small circle of immediate survivors, and 
an attitude marked by ostentatious displays of 
elaborate funeral ritual and lengthy mourn- 
ing and memorializing of the deceased soon 
emerged, At last, the prevailing modern attitude 
developed—“Forbidden Death’—in which rit- 
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ual has been reduced to a minimum, mourning 
has almost disappeared, and death itself has be- 
come ugly and unreal: it is "unnamable" and 
its reality simply goes unrecognized. 

If such sweeping generalization and categori- 
zation must seem strained in such a brief work— 
and it does—it necessarily seems even more so in 
a short review. Ariés is, of course, aware of this 
problem and stresses the point that he is not 
describing abrupt changes in one discrete atti- 
tude replacing another, but that he sees subtle 
and gradual modifications in the concept of in- 
dividuality and the structure and meaning of 
family and social life, with all of these evolving 
into ever new complexities and patterns of 
thought. This is an exciting essay, rich with 
potential implications for a variety of historical 
problems. It has served its purpose perfectly in 
whetting the appetite for the full study yet to 
come. 

The Tashjians’ book is a much more con- 
servative effort. It is their announced central 
purpose to fit early New England stonecarving 
into a larger social and cultural context than 
has been done in previous studies of the same 
subject and to view this iconography not merely 
as the unconscious result of a folk tradition 
among a people presumed to be otherwise icono- 
clastic, but as the product of a conscious artistic 
sensibility. In the process of making this per- 
fectly sensible case, however, they unnecessarily 
resurrect the ghosts of long dead caricatures of 
the Puritan as opposed to art in any form, in 
order that they may boldly slay those same 
ghosts once again; and in claiming to have 
broken new ground in locating art in a context 
of human culture rather than human nature, 
they are forced to overlook predecessors perhaps 
dating back to the Greeks—at least dating back 
in various forms to such nineteenth-century 
writers as de Staël and Taine (and, of course, 
Marx), to say nothing of a great deal of more 
recent anthropology and art criticism. 

Having said all this, however, it must be 
noted that these criticisms bear only on the 
periphery of the solid and quite important 
work that forms the bulk of the Tashjians’ 
book; they are on shaky ground only in their 
attempts at claiming that their ideas are par- 
ticularly controversial and revisionist. The heart 
of the book, and its greatest value to students of 
colonial New England, is its detailed explora- 
tion of the changing themes and imagery of 
Puritan gravestone design and its relating of 
those themes to other craft and art forms. The 
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Tashjians have, in short, produced a very worth- 
while contribution to art history. They are less 
successful in their attempts to translate their 
findings into miore general cultural or social his- 
tory, although their work does provide a good 
deal of material for the cultural and social his- 
torian. Ariès would do well to examine it. In an 
essay published a few years ago (“La Mort In- 
versée,” Archives Europeennes de Sociologie, 8 
[1967]: 169-95), he speculated on the profound 
importance of Puritanism in skewing later Amer- 
ican attitudes toward death away from concur- 
rent developments in Europe. He is much more 
unsure of that thesis in his most recent book. 
But the Tashjians’ work in tracing the evolution 
and significance of New England ‘funerary art 
from the seventeenth to the late eighteenth cen- 
tury is filled with material suggesting that Ariés’s 
initial suspicions may have been well founded. 

DAVID E. STANNARD 

Yale University 


WILLIAM A. WALLAGE. Causality and Scientific 
Explanation. Volume 1, Medieval and Early 
Classical Science; volume 2, Classical and Con- 
temporary Science. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. 1972; 1974. Pp. xi, 288; xi, 422. 
$12.00; $14.00. 


The product of assiduous inquiry by a mature 
and humble scholar, these two volumes seek to 
illuminate the role of causality in scientific 
thought. Dr. Wallace’s chosen means is an in- 
depth historical study of the relationships be- 
tween causes and explanations. He traces the 
line of argument about the proper nature of 
scientific explanation beginning with Aristotle 
and moving through the medieval schools of 
Paris and Oxford to Renaissance Padua. The 
second third of Professor Wallace’s five-hundred- 
odd pages covers the founders of classical science: 
Gilbert, Kepler, Galileo, Harvey, and Newton; 
the philosophers who influenced them: Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Leib- 
nitz, and Kant; and the methodologists who 
codified the final results: Francis Bacon, Comte, 
J- E. W. Herschel, William Whewell, John 
Stuart Mill, and Claude Bernard. The last third 
of the study treats contemporary science (i.e. the 
past half century), Here the regrettable break- 
down of law and order mandates organization 
around themes and concepts: “probability ver- 
sus certainty,” “theories as explanations.” No 
fewer than ninety-one pages of notes, thirty-five 
of bibliography, and forty-three of index com- 
plete the work, 
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To bring such a project to fruition required 
wide learning, meticulous attention to detail, 
and great determination. Dr, Wallace was equal 
to his self-imposed task on every count. These 
two volumes will therefore enjoy considerable 
use among philosophers, historians, and scien- 
tists seeking information on how the relation- 
ships of explanation, science, and causality have 
been understood at different periods in Western 
thought. Indeed the author expresses the hope 
that “the work may be useful as a source book 
even for those who disagree with its general 
argument” (1: vii). Why that hope will not be 
disappointed should be apparent. More interest- 
ing are the reasons why Dr. Wallace’s expecta- 
tion of disagreement may also be fulfilled. In 
title and surface organization these volumes 
purport to cover the whole Western scientific 
tradition. Yet the index reveals that as much 
attention is given to Roger as to Francis Ba- 
con—30 mentions each—while Albertus Magnus 
outranks Isaac Newton 39 to 22, and Albert 


"Einstein is put in his place by Thomas Aquinas, 


61 to 12. Admittedly Dr. Wallace’s own strength 
lies in the medieval period, and his thesis is that 
“the reconstruction of contemporary philosophy 
of science necessitates a return to some of the 
values of medieval [science]" (1: vii). However, 
160 references to Aristotle to but one to Charles 
Darwin does give the reader pause. 

Equally problematic is the acceptance of a 
positivist vision of science in a work seeking to 
discredit the positivist rejection of causality. Dr. 
Wallace casts his inquiry primarily in terms of 
the "higher" sciences: over forty references to 
mathematics and thirty-eight to physics, com- 
pared to nine for chemistry, nine for biology, 
and three for all the social sciences. On the one 
hand, it is open to question how much justice 
such a distribution does to the historical roles 
of the several natural and social sciences. On the 
other hand, it is at least possible that one might 
learn more about causality in scientific explana- 
tion by focusing primarily on anthropology, 
biology, and sociology rather than on mathe- 
matical physics. I raise these issues not to dis- 
credit the magnitude of Dr. Wallace's very con- 
siderable achievement, but rather to show how 
far even a historically minded philosopher is 
from seeing scientific thought in terms of shift- 
ing responses to group pressures and historical 
circumstance. 

Oh! Just in case you were wondering, history 
is not now nor ever was a science—at least in 
this analysis. 

ARNOLD THACKRAY 
University of Pennsylvania 
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ROGER THOMPSON. Women in Stuart England 
and America: A Comparative Study. Boston: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1974. Pp. ix, 276. 
$11.25. 
Are American women special? Tocqueville 
thought so in the nineteenth century, attribut- 
ing their independence to the spirit of democ- 
racy. Roger Thompson finds American females 
to be privileged as far back as the colonial pe- 
riod, and he considers several reasons for this. 
The law of supply and demand seems a major 
factor to Thompson, who thinks the best thing 
going for colonial women was their scarcity. 
More thoroughly than others, he has demon- 
strated the unbalanced sex ratio of the colonies, 
which, he speculates, placed American women 
in a better position to bargain for jobs and 
husbands than their English counterparts, who, 
he shows, outnumbered their menfolk at this 
time. Thompson argues, additionally, that as- 
pects of Puritanism would have fostered the 
budding assertiveness of New England women, 
and that throughout the colonies, the continual 
crises of frontier life, by giving women oppor- 


tunities to undertake challenges hitherto forbid- 


den their sex, enhanced their status. 

Thompson’s speculations, though not entirely 
original, are elegant and imaginative. He is 
unconvincing, however, when attempting to 
prove that because women should have been 
better off in America, they actually were so. 
After considering the number of schools for 
girls in England and Massachusetts from ac- 
counts too diverse to allow precise comparison, 
he concludes nonetheless that the situation 
would “probably have been” better in the lat- 
ter. Arguing that the colonies were more moral 
than the mother country, he passes rapidly over 
the meticulous work of the demographers, which 
indicates a low rate of premarital sex in Eng- 
land, only to accept the unsubstantiated remarks 
of Carl Bridenbaugh on the subject. A chapter 
on voting is similarly weak. 

Thompson often compares diaries or court 
records from America with ideological state- 
ments from England. This encourages him to ar- 
gue that while England was patriarchal, women 
could assert themselves in America, Research in 
English court records, however, would have 
shown him that there, too, husbands were not 
entirely free to beat wives, men as well as 
women were punished for sexual transgressions, 
and young girls felt free to spurn unattractive 
suitors. In his eagerness to fit everything into his 
scheme, Thompson has been too ready, when 
sources fail, to insist that American women 
“must” have been better off. 
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Peter Laslett and Alan MacFarlane have 
shown that social history can be rigorous. When 
scholars combine their techniques with Thomp- 
son’s commendable talent for developing hy- 
potheses, we will know a lot more about this 
subject. 

CAROL Z. WIENER 
Texas Southern University 


JACOB M.. PRICE. France and the Chesapeake: 
A History of the French Tobacco Monopoly, 
1674—1791, and of Its Relationship to the British 
and American Tobacco Trades. In two volumes. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1973. 
Pp. xxii, 677; 681-1239. $35.00 the set. 


As explained in the preface, this massive study 
is really three separate but closely associated 
monographs. 'The first part is a business history 
of the operations of the tobacco monopoly in 
France from 1674 to 1791; the second, an ac- 
count of its foreign buying, chiefly in Britain; 
the third, a "postscript" on the effects of the 
American Revolution and its aftermath on the 
French tobacco trade. 

Jean Baptiste Colbert, marquis de Seignelay 
and controller general of French finance from 
1661 until his death in 1683, one of the major 
economic thinkers of the modern world, be- 
lieved that revenue from thousands of small 
transactions in staple products could be more 
efficiently secured by private agents than by state 
tax collectors. Consequently the importation, 
processing, and marketing of such commodities 
as salt and tobacco were leased to private mo- 
nopolies, referred to as farms. 

More than half of Professor Price's book is 
devoted to a quite detailed account of the 
operation of French big business in the tobacco 
monopoly. For most of its 117-year life it was 
a subsidiary of the United General Farms, a 
private, management organization controlling 
several somewhat similar monopolies. Since the 
governments of the last three Louises were 
usually in dire need of money, the state drove 
some hard bargains with the farmers when 
tobacco leases had periodically to be renewed. 
The government exactions. appear to have 
forced a fair level of honesty and managerial 
efficiency in the operation of the bureaucracy 
of ten thousand to twenty thousand employees 
serving forty thousand retailers. Colbert's cal- 
culation that leasing was more remunerative 
than taxation may have been correct. 

Business historians will be interested to see 
the early use of controllers, committees, travel- 
ing staff consultants, and rather elaborate book- 
keeping. Monopolistic security for the term of 
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each lease encouraged long-run planning in 
purchasing and distribution. In many respects 
the ‘French managerial bureaucracy of 1725 
appears to have anticipated the practices and 
structure. of big business in the late nineteenth 
century. 

Undoubtedly the structure looked more ef- 
ficient than it actually was. Court favoritism, 
political influences, or nepotism played major 
roles in appointments, and men with such con- 
nections were not easily removed for ineptitude. 
Sales quotas and incentive pay for sales above 
average, however, probably aided managerial 
efficiency from 1738 on. Price devotes many 
pages to the smuggling of tobacco, which was 
as much or more of a problem than the ills of 
bureaucracy. 

Business historians will probably think that 
this first section makes the major scholarly 
contribution. While detail is at times over- 
whelming and interpretation sparse, since Price 
does not believe in what he regards as theo- 
retical oversimplifications, he brings business 
and economic history to new areas and prob- 
lems. The thoroughly researched and docu- 
mented last two sections give new detail to 
what specialists already know in broad outline. 

A criticism of the title selected rather than 
the research is that the Chesapeake scarcely 
enters the narrative, save indirectly as a source 
of tobacco. There is relatively little discussion 
of the American domestic situation, even after 
the Revolution brought more direct trade. The 
study deals throughout with the French mo- 
nopoly and its government relations. Actually, 
the direct trade with France failed to grow 
greatly after 1783. The French lacked goods to 
export to the United States or mercantile credit 
to carry the Virginia and Maryland planters 
from one year to the next, so the Southerners 
resumed trade relations with their erstwhile 
enemies. 

The well over five hundred thousand words 
with a multitude of tables and charts, plus 
extensive notes and nearly a hundred pages of 
index, make these two volumes one of the 
major works by an American in the fields of 
economic or business history. They open up an 
area of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century busi- 
ness scarcely touched on, hitherto, in any sec 
ondary works and, I feel sure, almost completely 
unknown to American historians. 

THOMAS C. COCHRAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


OLA ELIZABETH WINsLow. A Destroying Angel: 
The Conquest of Smallpox in Colonial Boston. 
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Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1974. Pp. 
X, 137. $5.95. 

MICHAEL M. SMITH. The "Real Expedición 
Maritima de la Vacuna” in New Spain and 
Guatemala. (Transactions of the American Phil- 
osophical Society, New Series, volume 64, part 
1.) Philadelphia: the Society. 1974. Pp. 74. $4.00. 
These two works relate to efforts to end the 
deadly menace of smallpox in the Americas. 
One discusses the introduction of inoculation 
(variolation) and vaccination in New England, 
the other vaccination,only in Spanish domin- 
ions. They contrast strikingly modes of action 
in the two cultures. 

After setting the medical scene, Miss Wins- 
low gives primary attention to the introduction 
of inoculation by Cotton Mather and Zabdiel 
Boylston in Boston in 1721. This familiar story 
is told largely in terms of personal conflict, 
though the extensive pamphlet literature is also 
reviewed. A brief chapter on inoculation during 
the remainder of the eighteenth century, high- 
lighted by dramatic incidents at Marblehead 
and Salem, is followed by a chapter each on Ed- 
ward Jenner, the English discoverer of vaccina- 
tion, and Benjamin Waterhouse, who first used 
it in Boston. The picture painted is one of in- 
dividual initiative by hero-physicians. 

Mr. Smith, after briefly describing the medi- 
cal background and Jenner's discovery, sets forth 
in detail the conception, organization, progress, 
and results of the royal expedition led by Fran- 
cisco Xavier de Balmis y Berenguer to intro- 
duce and disseminate vaccination in the Carib- 
bean area, Mexico, and the Philippines. In 
contrast to the experience of Boston, the Span- 
ish-American effort was strongly supported by 
the central Spanish government with both 
money and appropriate orders to colonial offi- 
cials. Despite many administrative and technical 
difficulties, Balmis and his assistants brought 
the vaccine to New Spain, vaccinated thousands, 
and taught local physicians how to carry on 
after they left. In several instances, local offi- 
cials anticipated Balmis by securing vaccine else- 
where, which wounded his sensitive pride and 
often led to strained relations. Purely private 
initiative, however, nowhere played a significant 
role. 

The role of government in New England, 
much less than in New Spain, was not as slight 
as Winslow’s account would lead us to believe. 
As the eighteenth century wore on, the govern- 
ment increasingly regulated the use of inocula- 
tion for the benefit of the public health. This 
aspect is neglected by Winslow, who treats 
lightly the danger that inoculation would trans- 
mit virulent smallpox to others! Nor does she 
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carry the history of vaccination far enough to 
include the efforts of the towns of Massachusetts 
to promote its use by corporate action. Regret- 
tably one must also point out that Winslow's 
book suffers from an inadequate background 
in medical history and from insufficient atten- 
tion to original sources and existing secondary 
literature. So far as one can judge from her text, 
notes, or bibliography: she has not used Gene- 
vieve Miller's book on the subject (1957) in her 
discussion of inoculation in Europe; Perry Mil- 
ler's chapter on inoculation in The New Eng- 
land Mind: From Colony to Province (1958), 
which is perhaps the reason she ignores the 
religious issues Miller so brilliantly explored; 
or my book on Benjamin Waterhouse (1957). 
Her bibliography does not include a single arti- 
cle from the several specialty journals in the 
history of medicine. Others have already cov- 
ered her subject more accurately and com- 
pletely. 

Smith's work, in contrast, is solidly based on 
original archival sources and adds both infor- 
mation and balance to the chief previous ac- 
count in English by S. F. Cook in 1942. Al 
though sometimes a bit overwhelming in details 

‘of minor importance, it is a commendable 
presentation of an important and relatively 
little-explored early effort to promote the public 
health by disseminating a medical discovery 
through governmental action. 
JOHN B. BLAKE 
National Library of Medicine 


H. LEWIS MCKINNEY. Wallace and Natural Selec- 
tion. (Yale Studies in the History of Science and 
Medicine, 8.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1972. Pp. xix, 193. $12.50. 

To the claims that Charles Darwin did not read- 
ily acknowledge his intellectual debts or that he 
plagiarized, H. Lewis McKinney adds a new 
twist in Wallace and. Natural Selection: Darwin 
was not only influenced by Wallace more thari 
he cared to admit and dissembled the fact, but 
Wallace too was a liar, a man anxious to estab- 


lish his reputation as a scientist even at the cost | 


of honesty. McKinney argues from circumstan- 
tial evidence that Wallace lied about where in 
the East Indies he first thought of natural selec- 
tion in order to associate the discovery with a 
famous and colorful spice island. That this de- 
ception supposedly "helps us to understand 
better the later 'aberrations' of Wallace," which 
reflect the "Jekyll side of his character"—his 
interest in spiritualism, socialism, the antivacci- 
nation campaign, and land nationalization— 
says more about McKinney’s shortcomings as a 
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biographer than about Wallace as a radical 
thinker. 

Darwin-Wallace studies have been distorted 
by a paranoid style of interpretation given re- 
spectability by Loren Eiseley sixteen years ago 
during the centennial celebration of the publi- 
cation of On the Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection. For one who suspects that 
Darwin stole ideas and destroyed evidence of 
the thefts, as Eiseley claims, the history of natu- 
ral selection becomes a detective story with 
criminal, victims, and clues. Although he argues 
briefly against Eiseley’s charge that Darwin 
plagiarized the ideas of Edward Blyth, McKin- 
ney succumbs to this mode of inquiry. 

According to McKinney, the publication in 
1855 of Wallace’s paper “On the Law Which 
Has Regulated the Introduction of New Spe- 
cies" had’ a profound effect on Darwin and 
Charles Lyell. Sensing that Wallace was close 
to a theory of organic change, Lyell warned 
Darwin in a conversation on April 16, 1856, 
that he had better publish his theory of natural 
selection quickly or risk losing priority of dis- 
covery. McKinney neglects, however, another 
issue as important as priority, which Lyell 
raised with Darwin in a letter of May 1, 1856— 
the need for Darwin to publish a fragment of 
his data, and as Lyell put it, “& so out with the 
theory & let it take date—& be cited—& under- 
stood.” Lyell was saying Darwin had an obliga- 
tion to present his ideas for scrutiny by other 
scientists. Believing that a sketch of his theory 
without the supporting evidence would be un- 
convincing, Darwin reluctantly followed Lyell’s 
advice, but soon abandoned the project in order 
to write the long work he later abstracted and. 
published in 1859 as On the Origin of Species. 

What Darwin owes Wallace is arguable. Mc- 
Kinney suggests that in the two weeks Darwin 
supposedly had in his secret possession Wal- 
lace’s paper of 1858 expounding a theory of 
natural selection, he may have obtained insights 
into the problem of divergence and used them : 
in his own work without acknowledgment. A 
close examination of the evidence McKinney 
offers—postmarks he says indicate when Wallace 
sent from the East Indies and when Darwin re- 
ceived in England the 1858-paper—and uncer- 
tainty about the dates of key Darwin letters 
undermine McKinney's thesis and its implica- 
tion that Darwin lied and plagiarized. McKin- 
ney has rendered an important service by tracing 
the evolution of Wallace's ideas, but they can 
stand very well on their own without the claim 
for their "profound influence" on Darwin. 

HAROLD FRUCHTBAUM 
Columbia University 
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STEPHEN E. PELZ. Race to Pearl Harbor: The 
Failure of the Second London Naval Conference 
and the Onset of World War II. (Harvard Stud- 
ies in American-East Asian Relations, 5.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1974. 
Pp. vii, 268. $17.50. 


This book is essentially a study of naval rivalry 
between Japan, the United States, and Great 
Britain from the aftermath of the London Naval 
Conference of 1930 to the outbreak of war 
among the three nations. Japanese naval au- 
thorities were displeased with the established 
ratios and were successful in persuading the 
government to insist on more favorable terms 
at the parley scheduled for 1935. The United 
States was determined to maintain the existing 
equilibrium and reduce total tonnage, while 
Great Britain sought a compromise that would 
enable her to build more cruisers. The naval 
race reflected the international situation and 
the aspirations of the protagonists, with Japan 
bent on expanding her influence in the Pacific, 
the United States striving to maintain the status 
quo, and Great Britain faced with threats in 
Europe and the Far East. The second London 
Conference was followed by ‘unbridled com- 
petition, with Great Britain financially unable 
to meet the Japanese challenge, to which the 
United States responded by a series of building 
programs. 

So much for the familiar outline, but the 
author is not content with merely telling what 
happened and how, namely the intricate civil- 
military machinations in each nation and the 
labored negotiations between representatives. 
Carefully explained is the “why” of the naval 
limitation positions, most notably that of Japan, 
with details of strategy and the predominate 
role played by the navy in political and mili- 
tary policy. While the author’s contention that 
the breakdown of disarmament led to subse- 
quent developments and war may not be sus- 
tained (actually, he demonstrates that arma- 
ments were a symptom not a cause), his use of 
Japanese-language sources and British and 
American archival material provides new in- 
sights on the events that produced a world con- 
flict. 

. RAYMOND G. O'CONNOR 
University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 


RICHARD HISCOCKS, The Security Council: A 
Study in Adolescence. New York: Free Press. 


1973. Pp. 371. $8.95. 


In this closely packed volume, the distinguished 
professor emeritus. of international relations at 
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the University of Sussex and author of several 
books on Central Europe—who has also per- 
formed yeoman diplomatic service—attempts a 
general assessment of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council from January 1946 to April 1972. 
The first three chapters provide a brief review 
of the age-old quest for machinery to maintain 
peace, of the experience of the League of Na- 
tions, and of the powers of the Security Council 
—as they appeared in the Charter and as they 
evolved in practice. A fourth discusses pro- 
cedural problems: the veto, participation by 
nonmember states, use of the consensual ap- 
proach, and the consequences of enlargement— 
especially the greater role of the Afro-Asian 
group. The fifth and longest chapter, occupying 
almost half the text, examines the council's 
record on peacemaking and peacekeeping. The 
treatment is largely geographical under such 
headings as the Middle East, Korea, India and 
Pakistan, Vietnam and its neighbors, the United 
States and Latin America, Africa, and Cyprus. 
Building upon that survey, the next three chap- 
ters consider the council as a forum and a ren- 
dezvous, its ability to improvise peacekeeping 
forces in a crisis, and its changing relationships 
with the General Assembly. A final chapter 
offers the author’s personal views on the coun- 
cil's future and on the measures that are needed 
to further its satisfactory development. 

It is difficult to discover from internal evidence 
the author’s nationality. His useful book is fair 
in judgments, dispassionate in tone, and opti- 
mistic in outlook. It is based on a wide reading 
of printed materials, on first-hand observation, 
and on conversations with participants who are 
not always identified. It contains a full bibliog- 
raphy and an excellent index, though the former 
would have benefited from a more careful proof- 
reading of proper names. 

RICHARD W. LEOPOLD 
Northwestern University 


SYLVIA K. CROSBIE. A Tacit Alliance: France and 
Israel from Suez to the Six Day War. (The Mod- 
ern Middle East Series, volume 7. Sponsored by 
the Middle East Institute, Columbia University.) 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 2974: Pp. 
xiii, 280. $13.50. 


. Israel's. French connection is Jouda in se- 


crecy. Sylvia Crosbie has done much to uncover 
it by piecing together bits of evidence. The 
“tacit alliance” was at its height from approxi- 
mately 1955 to 1963. Franco-Israeli cooperation 
in the 1956 Suez War played a major role, but 
the continuing focus of the alliance was the con- 
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nection in weapons supply and military tech- 
nology. 

France helped Israel even before that state ex- 
isted. Crosbie traces the connection to 1946-48, 
when Ben Gurion used France as a headquarters 
and a source of arms. Gradually Israel found 
France willing to sell more, partly to use Israel 
as a counter to the Baghdad Pact and to Arab- 
aided Algerian rebellion, and partly to spur her 
own airplane production. If the book has a 
thesis, it is that the connection bypassed the 
foreign ministries in both countries, going di- 
rectly from one defense establishment to the 
other. This was possible, says Crosbie, because 
French bureaucracy was fragmented. It was 
possible also because Ben Gurion and Shimon 
Peres operated autonomously on the Israeli side. 
When those two went out of office and when 
de Gaulle began a more balanced French policy, 
the connection began to wither. It ended with 
de Gaulle’s embargo on plane deliveries in 1967. 

Crosbie’s evidence comes from newspapers, 
technical and trade journals, memoirs, and from 
interviews conducted in 1969 with both French 
and Israeli officials. Though many respondents 
were cautious, some French in particular gave 
valuable information. Crosbie can therefore add 
to the known story of the secret planning for 
the Suez War as well as to accounts of conven- 
tional and nuclear technological cooperation. 
She is a former employee of the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry and parades no exposé of security se- 
crets, but she is studiously objective. 

There is obviously more to know. This is a 
bare-bones account, lacking the flesh and blood 
of who in Israel negotiated what deal with 
whom in France, how and where and why. The 
why seems to include some prominent French- 
men, both in government and in industry, who 
were Jews sympathetic to Israel, but Crosbie 
barely touches on this. The final result is a good 
account, better in its research than in its organ- 
ization and writing, and unfortunately marred 
by the erratic use of “Israel” as an adjective— 
“Israeli leaders” and “Israeli pounds,” but 
“Israel security” and ‘Israel plans.” A member 
of the France Academy would shudder. 

RODERIC H. DAVISON 
George Washington University 
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FERDINANDO CASTAGNOLI. Orthogonal Town Plan- 
ning in Antiquity. Cambridge, Mass: MIT 
Press, 1971. Pp. 138. $12.50. 


This book is translated from the Italian Ippo- 
damo di Mileto e l'Urbanistica a Pianta Orthog- 
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onale (1956). To this older text the author 
has added an appendix (1970) that brings up 
to date his earlier discussions, both general and 
of specific cities, and his bibliographical refer- 
ences. His argument is that Hippodamus (fifth 
century B.C) represents a phase, albeit an im- 
portant one, in a tradition of regular urban 
design that reaches back into the ancient Near 
East, including Egypt, and into the Minoan- 
Mycenean era in Greece. Nevertheless he holds 
(p. 124, cf. p. 57) that orthogonal design, which 
is found in Greece as early as the sixth century 
B.C., may have been a natural development from 
the intersection of straight streets and not an 
influence from further east. 

The earliest Greek and Italic cities, notably 
Athens and Rome, were irregular in design. The 
appearance of regular design indicates a con- 
scious approach to general city planning, which 
involved considerations of health and of egali- 
tarian housing, as well as of defense. Regular 
designs were orthogonal—not circular or radial 
—in character. They might be simply rectangu- 
lar, with streets equally wide running in both 
directions at right angles. Or they might have 
a grid pattern with-emphasis on principal streets 
in one direction with lesser streets in the other. 
Or they might be axial, with intersecting main 
streets. Hippodamus may have contributed the 
following: the consideration of exposure to the 
weather, from studies of the effect of climate 
on health made by the Hippocratean school of 
medicine; attention to the democratic implica- 
tions of egalitarian housing; and perhaps the 
grid pattern, in which main streets divide the 
short ends of oblong blocks and narrower alleys 
their longer sides, with squares or public build- 
ings incorporated into the design. 

While Etruscan and Italic cities show a va- 
riety of orthogonal design imitated from con- 
temporary Greek cities, the Romans increasingly 
adopted an axial plan, which emphasized a cen- 
tral main street crossed by one or two main 
cross streets and with a square off center at the 
crossing. This design is best known from the 
Roman camp. Since modern scholarship doubts 
the derivation of the Roman camp from early 
Italic (terramare) village design, Castagnoli ac- 
cepts Polybius’ statement that Roman camps 
were first developed during the Pyrrhic War of 
the early third century 8.c. (p. 120). If so, their 
design reflected that of contemporary axial 
Greek cities, rather than having served as the 
model for Roman colonies. 

This useful, if specialized, study of ancient 
urban design is well equipped with clear plans 
of many ancient orthogonal cities. Bibliographi- 
cal references are in the notes and there is no 
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index. Historians of urban design will find here 
a useful collection of material sensibly analyzed. 
General ancient historians will note the rela- 
tionship suggested between urban design and 
social considerations of health and of demo- 
cratic housing (pp. 61-63). : 
: MASON HAMMOND 
Harvard University 


ROGER ALAIN DE LAIX. Probouleusis at Athens: 
A Study of Political Decision-Making. (Univer- 
sity of California Publications in History, vol- 
ume 83.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1973. Pp. xii, 223. $6.00. 


This is a worthy study in a great tradition. 


Originally a Princeton Ph.D. thesis (1967) un- : 


der J. V. A. Fine, it looks back on many prede- 
cessors: the nineteen principal ones who are 
named (p. vii) include one American, J. A. O. 
Larsen. Currenly there is much activity. Pro- 
bouleusis was ready to print in June 1971. It 
' was possible to take account (p. 206) of some 
works of 1971 but only to mention others. The 
following should now be listed. Homer A. 
Thompson and R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian 
Agora, XIV: The Agora of Athens (1972); B. D. 
Meritt and J. S. Traill, The Athenian Agora, 
XV: Inscriptions: The Athenian Councillors 
(1975) (de Laix did not know that this, though 
by different authors, is a version of the work 
he mentions [p. 158, . n. 36] as having been 
promised); J. S. Traill, The Political Geography 
of Attica (Hesperia, Supp. 14, 1975); and, not 
least, on de Laix's subject but broader, Peter J. 
Rhodes, T'he Athenian Boule (1972). Another 
major work, John K. Davies, Athenian Proper- 
tied Families (1971), also had to be omitted. 

In the Athenian democracy, the assembly 
(Ekklesia) being open to all citizens, was so 
large that a council (the Boule of 500) was nec- 
essary to prepare business for it. The activity 
of the Boule in preparing business for the Ek- 
klesia was probouleusis. Essentially, de Laix 
seeks an answer to the question: To what extent 
did preparation by the Boule determine ‘deci- 
cions by the Ekklesia? 

Moderate in most of his views, and cautious 
—sometimes cramped by caution—at the end 
de Laix comes out strong for the positive im- 
portance of the Boule. “Never,” he says, speak- 
ing of the fifth century B.c., "never is there con- 
clusive evidence for completely independent 
action by the demos [Ekklesia] in the legislative 
sphere." When it came to policy, the Boule was 
the chief organ of government (p. 192). "Pro- 
bouleusis was the single most important aspect 
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of the Athenian legislative process” (p. 194). 
This finality may or may not prove, so to speak, 
to be final, but the spirit of the book is a spirit 
of eagerness and openness toward final truth. 
The book does have limitations, mainly three. 
First, so as to deal with Athens only while it 
was wholly free, de Laix stops at 322 B.C. The 
process—though not the content—of probou- 
leusis was essentially the same, however, in the 
post-322 periods of Macedonian domination. 
The hundreds of Hellenistic inscriptions modify 
and add importantly. Rhodes’s book on the 
Boule goes all the way to the (Late Roman) 
end. Second, the specific evidence used for the 
period ante-322 is largely inscriptions. Of all 
the odd things (for me at least) to say: for once 
the inscriptions mislead. In most of Thucydides 
and Xenophon, it is the. Ekklesia which domi- 
nates in the important decisions. Usually the 
Boule is scarcely mentioned. De Laix realized 
this (pp. 27-29), but he seems not to have 
realized fully that the important month-to- 
month decisions about action, and even, in the 
main, about policy, were not decisions which 
would be inscribed. Despite obvious advantages, 
the categorical division into “Part 1 Historical” 
and “Part 2 Epigraphical” may not be whole- 
some. But on all this, Rhodes agrees (Boule, p. 
213) more nearly with de Laix, and they may 
be right. Third, anyone who has sat in faculty 
meetings of even two hundred will know how 
cumbersome, difficult, and even hazardous it is 
for so many persons—professors, to be sure—to 
decide on policy, not to mention on verbal for- 
mulations. It is plausible to suppose, more 
strongly than by de Laix (pp. 161-64), that 
often in Athens it was not the Boule of 500, 
but the fifty Prytaneis, who carried out the real 
probouleusis, 
i STERLING DOW 
Boston College 


LUISA BANTI. Etruscan Cities and Their Culture. 
Translated by ERIKA BIZZARRI. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1973. 
Pp. vi, 322. $14.50. . 
WERNER KELLER. The Etruscans. Translated from 
the German by ALEXANDER and ELIZABETH HEN- 
DERSON. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1974. Pp. 
xiv, 435, XXi. $12.50. 


These two volumes are complementary only in 
that they take us in search of the culture of the 
most fascinating and mysterious of all ancient 
peoples. Luisa Banti has previously written 
Il Mondo degli Etruschi (1960) and has served 
as president of the Institute for Etruscan and 
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Italic Studies at Florence. Werner Keller is one 
of Germany’s best-selling authors. His books in- 
clude The Bible as History (1956); East Minus 
West — Zero (1962), a study of Russian in- 
fluences in Western culture; and Diaspora 
(1969), a history of the Jewish people from 
post-Biblical times to the present. 

The substance of Banti’s study is to recon- 
struct partially the history of the individual 
Etruscan cities. The author is markedly skepti- 
cal of literary sources because the ancient writ- 
ers were more interested in legends about the 
Etruscans than in factual history. “The safest 
historical source for Etruria is the objects found 
in tombs, as long as they are studied impar- 
tially without preconceived theories and with- 
out neglecting artistically uninteresting objects 
in favour of the finer, more striking examples. 
They are the only truly Etruscan source and the 
only one unaltered by personal ideas, or by in- 
terpretations and prejudices of the ancient writ- 
ers whose works we use as historical sources” 
(p. 179). Thus using archeological finds as her 
archive documents, Banti most carefully investi- 
gates the Etruscan’s beginnings, their economics, 
their crafts and art, the intercity relationships, 
their overseas commerce, and their local culture. 

The opus is divided into an examination of 
the vicinity of southern Etruria, which included 
the cities of .Caere, Veii, and Tarquinii; the 
area of central Etruria, which comprised the 
cities of Saturnia, Marsiliana, and Volsinii; and 
the region of northern Etruria, which encom- 
passed the cities of Vetulonia, Rusellae, Popu- 
lonia, and Volterra. The writer considers the 
question of the ancient cities location and 
boundaries, the historical references to them, 
and the strictest interpretation of the vast 
amount of material found in their tombs. There 
are also broad chapters on Etruscan art, religion, 
language, history, and government. Concerning 
Etruscan religion, Banti states, “We have no 
idea of Etruscan private spiritual devotion, of 
the individual attitude towards the gods, of 
man’s intimate feelings for his divinity, in other 
words of what we consider ‘religion’ " (p. 189). 
The text reads extremely well and contains 
ninety-six pages of annotated illustrations of 
the finest works in Etruscan art. This book 
is a most welcome addition to the corpus of 
Etruschology. 

Basing his research upon archeological evi- 
dence and the brief observations and comments 
of the ancient Greek and Roman authors, Keller 
has attempted to put together a general history 
of the Etruscan civilization. He presents the 
ancient people of Etruria from the earliest rec- 
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ord of their appearance in central Italy; through 
the development of their culture from Com- 
pania in the south to the Po Valley in the 
north; to their assimilation by the Romans, 
whose civilization the Etruscans helped found 
and nurture. The author has spent ten years 
investigating every known literary reference and 
has journeyed to every known Etruscan site in 
Italy. But, as indicated above, Keller is a best- 
selling author and not a trained Etruschologist. 
Although he possesses a very readable and ro- 
mantic style, the major weakness of the book 
is that the writer has substantially based the 
opus upon established literary tradition. De- 
lightful for the average reader, the serious stu- 
dent of the ancient Etruscans will have little 
use for this new volume. 

STEPHEN J. SIMON 

Appalachian State University 


UNTO PAANANEN. Sallust’s Politico-Social Termi- 
nology: Its Use and Biographical Significance. 
(Suomalaisen Tideakatemian Toimituksia, Se- 
ries B, number 175.) Helsinki: Suomalainen 
Tideakatemia. 1972. Pp. 127.118 M. 


Dealing as they do with the basic conflicts in 
Roman politics and society of the era of the 
decline of the Republic, Sallust’s monographs 
on the Jugurthine War and the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and the preserved fragments of his his- 
tory, have been of special value for the way in 
which they illustrate the vocabulary of the 
political concepts that formed the armory of 
the protagonists in the struggle between the 
entrenched interests and the forces working for 
change. In any such contest, terms can be made 
to serve, on occasion, as "good" words or “bad” 
words. In Roman politics, the effect of the 
peculiar structure of Roman society was that 
vocabulary of this kind carried implications of 
social position and class attitudes as well as 
specifically political meanings. 

Scholars have explored these terms under 
various aspects. The author of the present study 
undertakes to review a particular set of con- 
cepts, namely, populus, plebs, nobilis, nobilitas, 
pauci, factio, factiosus, partes, boni (bonus, 
optimus), homo novus. In addition to the analy- 
sis of the political and social meanings, the 
author is concerned to discover what light Sal- 
lust’s usages throw on his own attitudes and 
his personal history. The terms were, as one 
would expect, capable of being differently in- 


'terpreted by different protagonists, and Sallust's 


own usage exhibits significant variations. 
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Within its stated limits, the study is useful 
for its analysis of the texts, and it provides a 
conspectus of previous studies. The reader will 
note, however, that the author, as is his privi- 
lege, has chosen not to include an investigation 
of other terms—virtus, dignitas, libertas—that 
were among the most powerful coricepts, here 
as elsewhere in the Roman: political vocabulary. 

GLANVILLE DOWNEY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 
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GEORGES DUBY. The Early Growth of the Euro- 
pean Economy: Warriors and Peasants from the 
Seventh to the Twelfth Century. Translated by 
HOWARD B. CLARKE. (World Economic History.) 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1974. Pp. x, 
292. $10.00. 


Professor Georges Duby is well known for his 
studies on the agrarian economy of Western 
Europe during the Middle Ages. In this book 
he uses much of the same material, but with 
the hypothesis, suggested in the subtitle, that 
the warring landlords and their peasants were 
the dominant economic force in the early Mid- 
dle Ages. Historical sources are sparse for sev- 
eral centuries, and, according to the author, they 
have been frequently misinterpreted by eco- 
nomic historians who overemphasize the im- 
portance of trade and industry. 

The volume begins with the seventh cts 
because various features showed enough poten- 
tiality to maintain the landowning warrior class. 
The increase in cultivated and grazing lands, 
the more frequent plowings and rotation of 
crops, the replacement of slaves by dependent 
tenants, and the growth of population increased 
agrarian production to the advantage of the 
landowners, though not of the peasants. Under 
the Carolingians, military plunder ceased to be 
a great source of income and the imperial and 
papal aim to promote peace and safety served 
as a deterrent. The Carolingian and Saxon 
emperors introduced a new coinage system and 
instituted new markets and fairs with provisions 
for justice and equity to gain income from the 
incipient trade. 

In Duby’s argument the feudal system reached 
maturity in Gaul in the late eleventh century, 
in Germany somewhat later, because of the in- 
ability of the rulers to provide adequate de- 
fense against Arab and Viking attacks. Conse- 
quently ordinary functions of government were 
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assumed by the local feudal lords. Their in- 
creased political control was matched by such 
developments as the improved iron plow, the 
use of horses with better harness for plowing, 
the appearance of water mills and bread ovens, 
greater cereal production, the cultivation of 
more land personally held by the peasants, and 
commutation of services. All resulted in greater 
income of the lords through various taxes and 
dues, collected—often extorted—from the peas- 
ants on the basis of banal lordship. Duby con- 
cludes with the late twelfth century—he speci- 
fies 1180—because the urban businessman, 
whose income ensued from commerce and in- 
dustry, rose to eminence, while the landowner 
and peasant took on less dominant, supportive 
roles. 

The volume has an excellent index, a select 
reading list, and several maps and figures. The 
Paul Valéry Prize was awarded to the original 
version of the book, whose French title, curi- 
ously enough, is not given. 

HILMAR C. KRUEGER 
University of Cincinnati 


JOHN BARNIE. War in Medieval English Society: 
Social Values in the Hundred Years War 1337- 
99. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1974. Pp. 
xiii, 204. $10.00. 


The author, John Barnie, lecturer in English 
literature at the Copenhagen University, has 
rendered a signal service to all who would be- 
lieve that military history can be confined 
within the simple framework of strategy, tactics, 
and logistics. Dr. Barnie has contributed an 
original, scholarly, and highly readable study 
that makes a significant contribution to our 
understanding of English society during the 
war years 1887-99. It is not that the author has 
discovered new and revealing documents; his 
principal sources have long been known. Hith- 
erto, however, they have been utilized chiefly 
by students of Middle English and those in- 
terested in fourteenth-century English Latin 
literature. But, as Barnie has convincingly dem- 
onstrated, these poems, sermons, and tracts in 
Latin and in the vernacular—aristocratic, cleri- 
cal, and plebeian in origin—also reflect the atti- 
tude of the literate strata of English society to 
the war with France, and to its effects on the 
English people. In chapter 7 of his masterly 
Organization of War under Edward III, 1338- 
1362 (1966), H. J. Hewitt touched briefly on 
the problems dealt with in depth by Barnie. 
Hewitt, briliant though his analysis is, was 
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obviously unfamiliar with many of the sources 
that, here, have yielded valuable information. 
To date, this is the first attempt in English to 
illustrate the impact of war on any European 
society in such detail. As a pioneering effort, 
the author’s conclusions will undoubtedly draw 
criticism; as to its significance there can be no 
doubt. 

The only shortcoming of War in Medieval 
English Society is the lack of a conclusion. that 
would tie together all the current opinicn 
about the war. The reader, however, can do 
this with little difficulty. This is a study with 
widespread appeal. Military and social histori- 
ans will find it invaluable. Students of the de- 
velopment of political institutions will find 
much of interest in the impact of vocal opposi- 
tion to the war on the nascent opposition to 
royal policy that emerged in the Commons 
during the 1370s and 1380s. It might not be 
too much to hope that historians of the evolu- 
tion of English literature, and even sociologists, 
will read Dr. Barnie's study with profit. 

JOHN BEELER 
University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 


KATHLEEN COHEN. Metamorphosis of a Death 
Symbol: The Transi Tomb in the Late Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. (California Studies 
in the History of Art, 15.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1973. 
Pp. xv, 215. $80.00. 


Recumbent tomb effigies of the later Middle 
Ages, known as gisants, are usually represented 
either awake or asleep and are depicted in 
worldly garments. Mrs, Cohen's study focuses 
on a small subgroup of reclining sepulchral 
figures that are shown specifically as corpses. 
The author suggests that these distinctive mon- 
uments be known as transi from the Old French 
use of the verb transir, in the sense of "to pass 
away." 

According to the author, the phenomenon of 
a nude or shroud-wrapped representation of the 
deceased appeared in art initially during the 
last decade of the fourteenth century (p exain- 
ples) and peaked in popularity during the six- 
teenth century (155 examples). An appendix to 
the study, listing some two hundred known mon- 
uments, indicates that the type proliferated in 
the north of Europe and enjoyed distinct re- 
gional variation. The sixty-one transi attributed 
to France include three of the earliest tombs 
of this type and two-thirds of the seventeen in 
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which worms accompany the corpse. Half of 
the thirty-six German effigies, all dating from 
the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, show 
snakes and other reptiles gnawing at the bodies. 
Among the twenty transi associated by the 
author with the Lowlands, only the extraordi- 
nary early sixteenth-century tombs of Margue- 
rite of Austria and Philbert the Fair of Savoy, 
elaborately sculpted for the Church of Brou at 
Bourg-en-Bresse in Burgundy, are singled out 
for attention. 

Eighty-two transi are enumerated in England. 
The version preferred there until the seven- 
teenth century showed an enshrouded corpse 
placed beneath a traditional clothed gisant in 
a two-tiered arrangement. Mrs. Cohen draws on 
Ernst Kantorowicz’s suggestion in The King's 
Two Bodies that the inspiration for this tomb 
type came from the practice of displaying a 
clothed, wooden effigy along with the corpse at 
the funerals of English kings beginning with 
that of Edward II in 1327. Kantorowicz hy- 
pothesized that the double representation at the 
funeral contrasted the mortality of the man 
with the lasting dignity of his high office. Cohen 
accepts his argument and transfers it to the 
sepulcher, appropriately entitling ber chapter 
on the earliest double transi tombs “Worldly 
Power and Food for Worms." 

The book is in essence a series of cultural 
rather than arthistorical studies of a few well- 
documented tombs, each of which includes, as 
part of an extensive array of carvings, a repre- 
sentation of the deceased as dead. The study is 
interesting for the details of customs it collects 
as well as for the chance it provides to review 
a group of little-known sculptures. But in her 
effort to interpret the whole monument from 
the perspective of the carved corpse, Mrs. Cohen 
relies primarily on the evidence of epitaphs and 
rituals. Basic questions concerning visual prece- 
dents are given scant consideration. More at 
tention might have been paid to the dramatic 
appearance of the corpse motif in the art of the 
waning Middle Ages; discussion of the role of 
Gothic tomb architecture within the changing 
fabric of Church iconography is sorely missed. . 
Only exceptionally Cohen suggests, was the 
representation of the cadaver intended as a 
memenio mori or warning to the living. Her 
volume is a labored defense of the thesis that 
the transi tomb's changing context and signifi- 
cance perpetuated the traditional focus of Chris- 
tian funerary sculpture, the salvation of the 
deceased. 

LINDA SEIDEL 
Harvard University 
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JOHN HATCHER. English Tin Production and 
Trade before 1550. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1973. Pp. x, 219. $19.25. 


Specialists in late medieval and early modern 
British history will find Dr. Hatcher’s study of 
English tin useful. It is exactly the sort of work 
that will serve as the base for a good lecture on 
tin in an economic history course or for the im- 
portance of tin to England’s economic develop- 
ment in more general medieval and Tudor his- 
tory courses. Hatcher has ransacked libraries 
and manuscript repositories for all available 
sources of information and has produced a terse, 
well-written account. 

The work is divided into six chapters and 
two appendixes covering production and trade 
patterns, uses of tin, capital and labor in the 
stannaries, overseas trade, and internal trade. 
The appendixes contain five carefully worked 
out tables of tin production from 1156 to 1549 
and tin and pewter exports from 1384 to 1547. 
Thirteen additional tables in the text illustrate 
all aspects of tin production and export includ- 
ing analyses of tin coinage rolls from 1301 to 
1520, various aspects of export, production, and 
price. Hatcher’s work represents that genre of 
specialized economic studies which is providing 
us with the data to add, modify, and correct the 
works of W. H. Beveridge, G. R. Lewis, J. E. T. 
Rogers, L. F. Salaman, and R. H. Tawney. Of 
particular interest is Hatcher’s observation that 
wage labor was prevalent in fourteenth-century 
stannaries long before Tawney saw there in the 
sixteenth century “an outburst of capitalist en- 
terprise.” Students of the history of women and 
of childhood will also learn that “a large part 
of the labour force was made up of women and 
children.” For further details they are referred 
to Hatcher’s earlier Rural Economy and Society 
in the Duchy of Cornwall, 1300-1500 (1970). 
Hatcher intends to follow his present work with 
“a detailed explanation of the vicissitudes of the 
English tin mining industry in the Middle 
Ages.” When complete, the three volumes will 
constitute a thorough-going revision of G. R. 
Lewiss The Stannaries: A Study of the Medi- 
eval Tin Miners of Devon and Cornwall (1903) 
and a significant contribution to the writing of 
England’s economic history. 

M. J. TUCKER 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


R. M. THOMSON, edited and translated by. The 
Chronicle of the Election of Hugh, Abbot of 
Bury St. Edmunds and Later Bishop of Ely. 
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(Oxford Medieval Texts.) New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1974. Pp. li, 208. $19.25. 


The abbey of Bury St. Edmunds was the center 
of a school of history that rivals the later and 
better known St. Albans group of historians. 
The Bury historians wrote a type of work rela- 
tively rare in medieval historiography: the short 
monograph centering on one particular person 
or happening. One example is Jocelin of Brake- 
lond’s chronicle, describing the life of the abbey 
under Abbot Samson. Now Rodney Thomson 
with his edition and translation of the Electio 
Hugonis makes accessible another example. The 
Chronicle of the Election of Abbot Hugh is, 
according to Thomson, “the most detailed eye- 
witness account of an English monastic dispute 
extant.” It describes the struggles of the monks, 
1212-15, when a disputed election divided them 
into two factions. 

Thomson provides a critical edition of the 
text, a readable English translation, and useful 
appendixes. In addition, his introduction places 
the Electio in its historiographical context, re- 
veals its author’s purpose, and indicates its value 
to students today. The dispute arose when cer- 
tain monks sought to elect Hugh of Northwold 
without royal approval, leading a more con- 
servative faction to dispute the election. Thom- 
son sees the Electio as “a moral tale,” seeking 
to show the folly of those who resisted the elec- 
tion of Hugh. He also sees the struggle as an 
illustration of conflict between the two powers— 
regnum and sacerdotium—affecting individuals, 
the divided monks. He finds Hugh’s partisans 
to be younger, influenced by the propapalist 
teachings of the schools, while his opponents 
were older, more willing to accommodate them- 
selves to the realities of the royal power. 

The editor touches on other points, for ex- 
ample, the role of Bury St. Edmunds in the 
rebellion against King John. Certainly Hugh’s 
opponents accused him of working against the 
king, and Thomson finds that Bury St. Edmunds 
was the site for a meeting of Stephen Langton 
and discontented barons in the autumn of 1214 
(app. 4). In sum, this edition is a worthy addi- 
tion to the Oxford Medieval Texts series. 

RALPH V. TURNER 
Florida State University 


ALAN H. NELSON. The Medieval English Stage: 
Corpus Christi Pageants and Plays. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1974. Pp. xiv, 274. 
$12.50. 


Since this book is firmly based on local records 
it is of some interest to historians. Like recent 
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studies in late medieval English manorial his- 
tory it reveals wide variations in local custom. 
Unfortunately, only a small proportion of the 
“cyclic” or “Corpus Christi” drama referred to 
in existing records has survived, so that scholar- 
ship concerning many problems connected with 
the plays has often been speculative. Professor 
Nelson here seeks to correct certain widely ac- 
cepted views and especially to give us more 
reliable information concerning the actual pre- 
sentation of the plays. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution 
Professor Nelson makes is his demonstration 
that the full York cycle as revised in the mid- 
fifteenth century could not have been presented 
at stations along the processional route, as the 
plays at Coventry were, because of limitations in 
time. He adduces evidence to show that the 
plays, as distinct from pageants, were presented 
after the procession indoors before a select 
group of civic officials. A similar situation, he 
affırms, prevailed elsewhere. 

A variety of local customs appears in Pro- 
fessor Nelson’s careful examination of records at 


Wakefield, Beverley, Lincoln, Norwich, Coven- ' 


try, Chester, and London. In the capital the 
plays were presented outdoors at a single loca- 
tion by the parish clerks of the city rather than 
by the gilds. Briefer attention is given to a 
number of “miscellaneous towns and cities,” 
some of which enjoyed pageants alone, some 
staged plays unrelated to the cyclic plays, and 
some presented full cycles. The surviving evi- 
dence is not always conclusive, but Professor 
Nelson’s book should make us much more hesi- 
tant to generalize about the presentation of 
medieval English plays. 

D. W. ROBERTSON, JR. 

Princeton University 


MARJORIE O. ANDERSON. Kings and Kingship in 
Early Scotland. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1973. Pp. xviii, 310. $13.50. 


From the outset of Marjorie Anderson’s work, 
two points become clear to the reader attempt- 
ing to deal with this complicated and highly 
specialized study. First, it is certain that the 
author is highly knowledgeable concerning the 
sources, manuscripts and fragments, that make 
up the corpus of evidence on early Scots history. 
Second, it is equally obvious that Anderson has 
failed to evolve any meaningful historical pat- 
tern or interpretation from her material. She 
has devoted too much of her work to an erudite 
but sterile pursuit of names and shadows, that 
is, kings and dates in both Scotland and Ireland 
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whose listing is of little value without some 
idea of their role and power, or lack thereof. 
The reader is left with the unanswered ques- 
tion: were these men but a series of hill and 
clan chiefs, arrogating unto themselves an un- 
warranted higher dignity, or was there a society 
of sufficient strength and sophistication in Pict- 
land and the lands of the DälRiatan Scots to 
make this assumption of royalty necessary and 
significant? 

For purposes of comparisons, it is necessary 
to place Anderson’s work in the lists with the 
brilliant syntheses of G. W. S. Barrow on Robert 
Bruce and the idea of communitas regni in Scot- 
land, as well as with his new book on the king- 
dom of the Scots from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth century. In each of these works, Barrow 
has made a rigorous examination of kingship, 
both personal and institutional, within the ref- 
erence frame of the kingdom, society, and peo- 
ple of Scotland. Anderson’s work is completely 
lacking in these regards, although fairness re- 
quires a note of caution concerning the type of 
sources available to her and the very early pe- 
riod with which she is working. But others have 
shown that the murky world of savage conquest 
and unstable petty kingdoms that marks the 
evolution of post-Roman Britain can be inter- 
preted and stylized with force, clarity, and very 
considerable value to the reader not previously 
immersed in the scholarly and critical apparatus 
of the period. In this regard, one has only to 
recall the recent work of D. P. Kirby, The Mak- 
ing of Early England (1968). Despite the chaotic 
nature of his sources, Kirby struck a fine balance 
between erudition and utility in his balanced 
exegesis of Anglo-Saxon England through the 
time of Alfred of Wessex. In comparison, An- 
derson has given us nothing but an erudition 
that is admirable, even formidable, in its con- 
trol of research apparatus, but empty of value 
as historical narrative or societal analysis. Mar- 
jorie Anderson has listed the kings of early 
Scotland up to the absorption of the Picts by 
Kenneth MacAlpin of the DälRiatan line. 
Others must now evaluate the substance of their 
kingship. 

: REGINALD BRILL 
Princeton University 


RANALD NICHOLSON. Scotland: The Later Middle 
Ages. (The Edinburgh History of Scotland, vol- 
ume 2.) New York: Barnes and Noble. 1974. Pp. 
xvi, 695. $25.00. 


In this book, the second of the four-volume 
Edinburgh History of Scotland, and the third 
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to appear, Professor Nicholson has undertaken 
the daunting task of covering the period from 
Alexander III's fatal accident in 1286, which led 
to the wars of independence, to the death of 
James IV in 1513 at the hands of the auld 
enemy. This book is half again as long as the 
third and fourth volumes; even so, there are a 
number of matters the author has treated in less 
detail than one would have wished. Politics, 
administration, and diplomacy get most of 
Nicholson’s attention; he handles them with 
great clarity and skill. He does not share G. W. S. 
Barrow’s high opinion of Bruce, whose bid for 
the throne he calls “rash, self-willed, and pre- 
mature” (p. 71). Nor does he admire the other 
two kings of this period whom previous his- 
torians have praised. James I was greedy and 
ruthless and practiced “a sort of medieval to- 
talitarianism" (p. 305); James IV emerges as 
thoughtless and extravagant, though by no 
means stupid. On the other hand, Nicholson 
agrees with Bruce Webster in praising David II, 
who turned the military misfortune that left 
him owing a large ransom to Edward III into a 
system of taxation, which was very profitable to 
the Crown. The reign of James III gets more 
space than any other. That king remains as 
enigmatic as ever, but Nicholson’s discussion of 
institutional and economic developments in his 
reign is especially valuable. Parliament in par- 
ticular met more often than before, or after, 
though its effectiveness was limited by the pre- 
vailing contempt for law and order, which 
James’s laziness did nothing to dispel. On the 
other hand, Nicholson's treatment of the im- 
portant reign of James IV is brief and rather 
disappointing. The reader is left with the feel- 
ing that the author was looking at the light at 
the end of his long tunnel and hastening to get 
there. 

The basic framework of the book is chrono- 
logical political narrative, interspersed with oc- 
casional chapters and sections of chapters on 
social, economic, and cultural matters. More of 
the latter would have been welcome. So too 
would have been a chapter or more devoted to 
the Church. Nicholson does not neglect the 
Church, but for the most part he treats it in a 
political context; there is much about papal 
politics and very little about religious life. More 
topical chapters, more analysis, and less political 
and diplomatic narrative would have made this 
a more stimulating book. It is nevertheless a 
very good piece of work indeed; written in a 
clear if not especially lively style. It is by far the 
best overview of the whole period now available 
and is particularly valuable for the middle years 
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of the fourteenth and of the fifteenth centuries— 
though it is still permissible to agree with Bar- 
row about Bruce and with Mackie about James 
IV. 
MAURICE LEE, JR. 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


1. M. DAVIS. The Black Douglas. Boston: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 1974. Pp. 184. $9.95. 


On the title page of his book, Mr. Davis quotes 
two conflicting impressions made on the Scots 
and the English by the Black Douglas, one at- 
tributing to him "all wit and worship," the 
other describing him as "always bent on plots." 
This is even-handed justice, but though Davis 
is only half Scottish he leaves no doubt what- 
ever as to where he stands. To him, the lord of 
Douglas was barely, if at all, second to Robert 
Bruce himself; he was one of the heroic creators 
of the Scotland who won the battle of Ban- 
nockburn and made the immortal declaration 
of Arbroath, even though his genius was dis- 
played mainly in the sporadic warfare that led 
up to the decisive engagement of 1314. 

Douglas's father had been governor of Ber- 
wick castle for Edward I but had been the first 
Scottish nobleman to join William Wallace. In 
consequence, he lost his estates and was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, where he died. Where- 
upon, King Edward refused to grant the estates 
to the son, the future Black Douglas, who was 
only about eighteen years of age and was inno- 
cent of any complicity in his father's misdeeds. 
The dispossessed heir promptly joined Robert 
Bruce, probably in Annandale in March 1306. 

Douglas’s reason was probably very simple. 
Robert was in desperate straits, made no better 
by the murder of John Comyn of Badenoch, 
his rival for the throne, but he represented the 
young lord's only hope of regaining the family 
estates. This decision, which began a spectacular 
career and was planned with ruthless efficiency, 
illuminates the character of Robert's future 
lieutenant. 

The narrative that follows is mainly devoted 
to the numerous minor engagements in which 
the lord of Douglas established his great repu- 
tation as a soldier and regained his estates. It 
is good to have this spirited account, written 
by an unqualified admirer, of an unaccountably 
neglected Scottish hero. No one will quarrel 
seriously with Davis’s honest if somewhat un- 
critical admiration, though his treatment would 
have benefited by a broader analysis of the poli- 
tics of the period. The English government, in 
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spite of the weaknesses in Edward Ils character, 
should not be dismissed as a “pack of squab- 
bling nincompoops” in sharp contrast to the 
“handful of talented individuals who directed 
Scottish affairs.” We need a more judicious 
examination of the French connection to sub- 
stantiate the view that in the Auld Alliance 
“Scotland was always, on the whole, to give 
more than she got.” But Davis should not be 
judged for not doing what he never intended to 
do. He has written a lively and engaging ac- 
count of a great epoch in Scottish history and 
has shed much light on many obscure but im- 
portant events that led up to Bannockburn, a 
watershed in Scottish history to which the Black 
Douglas himself contributed a good deal. 
BERTIE WILKINSON 
Toronio, Ontario 


FRANCIS JOHN BYRNE. Irish Kings and High- 
Kings. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1973. Pp. 


341. $15.95. 


In a pioneer effort to write a history of Irish 
kingship in the period from the fifth to the 
ninth century, Professor Byrne has faced up to 
the fact that traditional historical sources are 
scanty, incomplete, and not always reliable. 
Compounding the problem of sparse sources is 
the fact that there were literally hundreds of 
men who ranked as kings. 

To resolve the dilemma of too many kings 
and too few sources Byrne first analyzes the 
nature of Irish kingship. Within provinces over- 
kings took precedence over petty kings who 
have often been seen as tribal chiefs. In the 
ninth century the kings of Tara emerged as 
high kings who took pride of place, but not of 
power, over overkings. High kings were kings, 
Byrne tells us, but not monarchs. Irish kingship 
at any level was clearly a peculiar institution, 
and his analysis is carefully developed within 
the context of medieval Irish society. 

The response to the inadequacy of the histori- 
cal sources is a critical use of materials from 
literature in the form of myths, legends of ori- 
gin, and sagas. These literary sources are used 
to complement or to verify the traditional ma- 
terial such as law tracts, annals, and genealo- 
gies. Obviously the conclusions are tentative, 
and hypotheses are more numerous than cer- 
tainties. 

The end result of this investigation is three 
chapters of useful and acceptable ideas about 
the nature of Irish kingship. The remaining 
chapters treating the evolution of dynasties, 
province by province, are less satisfying. While 
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the scholarship is diligent, the nature of the 
sources does not allow for the emergence of per- 
sonalities. Individual Irish kings remain shad- 
ows, skeletons, or mere names. 

Professor Byrne has done excellent work in 
the development of genealogical tables, and he 
has chosen illustrations that are relevant to his 
text. 

COBURN V. GRAVES 
Kent State University 


EVELYN BOLSTER. 4 History of the Diocese of 
Cork: From the Earliest Times to the Reforma- 
tion. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1972. Pp. 
xlviii, 548, $20.00. 


Without being explicit about her intentions, 
Evelyn Bolster (Sister Mary Angela) has fash- 
ioned a sprawling study of the medieval diocese 
of Cork within a framework defined by three 
major phases of Irish history during the Middle 
Ages. 

The first section (chs. 1-2) draws chiefly from 
saints' lives and annals to paint a sketchy pic- 
ture of the monastically dominated ''diocese" 
from its sixth-century foundation by St. Finbarr 
to the early twelfth century. Cork's diocesan 
history appears tc conform closely to the well- 
known Irish pattern of the era—a vital religious 
establishment directed by abbot-bishops whose 
activities became totally intertwined with the 
interests of powerful clans from which they and 
their monk-priest subordinates emerged. 

The second section (chs. 3-12) unfolds around 
the forces that during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries drew Ireland into the mainstream of 
European civilization. The key events affecting 
Cork were the imposition on Ireland of a terri- 
torial diocesan structure and the intrusion, be- 
ginning with Henry II, of the English system of 
royal direction of episcopal affairs. Miss Bolster 
musters what evidence there is to frame the 
activities of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
bishops of Cork as suffragans of the archbishop 
of Cashel, responding to directions emanating 
from Rome, and as feudatories of the English 
kings, accommodating themselves to the English 
system of land tenure, episcopal elections, judi- 
cial processes, and taxation. She traces the defi- 
nition of the cathedral chapter, the deaneries, 
and the parishes, describes the diocesan econ- 
omy, and outlines the circumstances that led to 
the establishment of Hospitaller, Benedictine, 
Cistercian, and mendicant foundations in Cork. 

The final part (chs. 13-19) seeks to fit dio- 
cesan affairs into the late medieval setting domi- 
nated by a Gaelic resurgence, the deterioration 
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of English royal control, and the massive ex- 
pansion of papal involvement in local affairs 
through provisions and fiscal exactions. The 
impact of these forces is measured by chroni- 
cling the activities of each bishop from 1302 to 
1536. The fruits of this era in Cork’s history 
are presented in a final chapter depicting a con- 
ventional set of evils crying for correction on 
the eve of the Reformation and setting the stage 
for at least one more volume in which the his- 
tory of the diocese will be continued to the 
present. 

On the whole, the book is frustrating, chiefly 
because it fails to provide an intimate involve- 
ment in diocesan religious life. The fault is 
largely with the sparse, disjointed sources origi- 
nating in the main outside the diocese at the 
English court and the papal curia and domi- 
nated by the concerns of overlords—clerical 
appointments, property, taxation, judicial proc- 
esses. But one wonders whether a more imagi- 
native range of questions asked of the surviving 
documents would have given the reader a better 
sense of what the diocesan establishment and 
the activities of its many clergymen meant in 
the lives of countless McCarthys, O’Briens, 
O’Sullivans, and other clans during the course 
of a millennium. 

RICHARD E. SULLIVAN 
Michigan State University 


J. F. LYDON. The Lordship of Ireland in the Mid- 
dle Ages. [Toronto:] University of Toronto 
Press. 1972. Pp. 295. $12.50. 


In 1154 Pope Adrian IV granted the lordship of 
Ireland to the English king Henry II on con- 
dition that he civilize the island and bring 
about a reformation in the Irish Church. In 
1541 Henry VIII (by now hardly in a position 
to base his claim on a papal bull) had himself 
proclaimed king of Ireland by the Parliament 
sitting in Dublin. So it is with these nearly 
four centuries that Dr. Lydon, medieval his- 
torian in Trinity College, Dublin, is dealing in 
this book. Noting that there is no lack of nar- 
rative accounts of the period, Lydon indicates 
that he has tried to be analytical and interpre- 
tive rather than merely descriptive in his ap- 
proach to the frequently confused and perplex- 
ing events of this period. 

The author lays the groundwork by explain- 
ing the state of affairs in Gaelic Ireland prior 
to the Norman invasion, an explanation that 
helps us understand the rapidity and relative 
ease with which a small body of Norman ad- 
venturers were able to overrun the island and 
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carve out huge estates for themselves, as well as 
the readiness with which Gaelic chiefs made sub- 
mission to Henry when he came over, not so 
much to further the conquest as to hold in 
check the growing and potentially dangerous 
power of these Norman lords. Lydon attributes 
the success of the Anglo-Irish lordship during 
the first century after the invasion to the new 
stability and prosperity made possible by the 
introduction of the feudal system; at the same 
time he shows how increasing neglect and mis- 
management of Irish affairs put a limit to the 
expansion of Anglo-Ireland and contributed to 
the Gaelic resurgence that in due time would 
recover most of the lost territory and shrink 
the area of effective English rule to the small 
strip of land known as “the Pale" and to the 
few isolated walled towns, the condition that 
obtained at the end of the medieval lordship 
and at the eve of the Tudor conquest. 

Lydon is most successful, I think, in his de- 
piction of Anglo-Irish society, the "middle na- 
tion" that was Irish to the English and English 
to the Gael. Though there was a considerable 
amount of Hibernization during the centuries, 
I believe Lydon estimates it to be less thorough 
than is commonly supposed. In his concluding 
chapter, therefore, he gives as one result of the 
history of this period the judgment that "two 
races and two very different cultures were left 
confronting each other," a confrontation des- 
tined to future and ceaseless conflict. 

LEO F. MCNAMARA 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


WATTENBACH-LEVISON. Deutschlands Geschichts- 
quellen im Mittelalter: Vorzeit und Karolinger. 
Part 5, Die Karolinger vom Vertrag von Verdun 
bis zum Herrschaftsantritt der Herrscher aus 
dem sächsischen Hause; Das wesifränkische 
Reich. Revised by HEINZ LÖwE. Weimar: Her- 
mann Böhlaus Nachfolger. 1973. Pp. 496-645. 
DM 8.30. 


The fourth part of the eighth edition of Wat- 
tenbach’s Geschichtsquellen by Heinz Löwe dis- 
cussed Italy in the period a.p. 843-919 (see 
AHR, 70 [1964]: 220), and this fifth part by the 
same author complements the fourth part by its 
investigation of the sources for, and studies of, 
the history of the west Frankish kingdom during 
the same period. The political development was 
“characterized by the claim of the bishops and 
of the upper nobility to participate in the gov- 
ernment of the empire” (p. 503). The intellec- 
tual development was characterized by literary 
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and philosophical advances, while science was 
not forgotten but interest in it was not exten- 
sive. Six sections consider the following topics: 
the west Frankish realm, the kingdom, miscel- 
laneous; Rheims archbishopric; Sens archbishop- 
ric; archbishoprics of Rouen, Tours, and Brit- 
tany; the land south of the Loire to the Spanish 
March; the archbishoprics of Arles, Vienne, 
Lyons, and Besancon; and the kingdoms of 
Provence and upper Burgundy. As in the fourth 
part Löwe goes beyond Wattenbach’s original 
plan by commenting upon documents and diplo- 
matics, cartularies, scriptoria, libraries, schools, 
letters, literature including poetry, homilaries 
and Biblical exegesis, hagiography, numismatics, 
portraits, and epitaphs, all with full biblio- 
graphical references through July 1972. A com- 
prehensive index completes this fifth part. 
HARRIET PRATT LATTIN 
Sun City, Arizona 


MICHEL MOLLAT, editor. Études sur l’histoire de 
la pauvreté (Moyen Age-XVI° siècle). In two 

volumes. (Université de Paris IV—Paris Sor- 
bonne. Series “Études,” number 8.) Paris: Pub- 
RE de la Sorbonne. 1974. Pp. 459, x; 470- 
55- 


As Michel Mollat's preface to this collection 
demonstrates, his Paris seminar “The Poor and 
Poverty" has covered an impressive variety of 
terrain since its inception in 1962. The thirty- 
five articles in these two volumes constitute a 
representative, but by no means exhaustive, 
sample of the work that has emerged from a 
decade of collaboration. While the seminar has 
been predominantly French in both member- 
ship and concerns, it has always drawn some 
participants from elsewhere. Thus, the Études 
contain a few offerings by Polish, Italian, Ca- 
nadian, and American scholars and occasionally 
treat developments beyond the frontiers of 
France. The selection, though largely medieval, 
spans the centuries between Justinian and 
Erasmus. 

Professor Mollat distinguishes three stages in 
the history of European attitudes toward pov- 
erty—an age of ritual charity, an age of pious 
identification with the poor, and an age of at- 
tempted social improvement. Thus, the early 
Middle Ages, still dominated by an ethic of 
largess, saw giving as primarily a source of 
benefit to the giver. The recipients were mere 
adjuncts to the transaction. As Michel Rouche's 
article demonstrates, Merovingian abbeys ac- 
cordingly had their resident poor, immatriculati, 
often restricted to a Biblical twelve or forty in 
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number, who gradually evolved into minor 
officials of the monastery. The essay by Willi- 
brord Witters shows how among the Benedic- 
tines a standard form of charity was the man- 
datum, the ceremonial laving of the feet of a 
few chosen paupers. The second epoch, accord- 
ing to Mollat, began in the eleventh century 
with movements, some eremitic, some heretical, 
others within the confines of orthodoxy, which 
because they raised up the ideal of poverty did 
little to lighten the sufferings of the unfortu- 
nate. The poor remained part of a God-given 
order. Only in Mollat’s third period, which 
began about 1200, did one encounter concerted 
efforts at social reform. The cities of Europe, 
increasingly troubled by demographic pressures 
and resultant penury, famine, and pestilence, 
developed new sensitivity to the needs of the 
indigent. The age saw, consequently, an efflo- 
rescence of well-organized charities such as spe- 
cialized hostels, leprosaria, and burial societies. 
Yet, as Charles-M. de la Ronciére proves in his 
painstakingly quantitative study of Florentine 
charity, even the admirable efforts of the gild 
of Or San Michele failed to strike to the root 
of the problems; the usual recipients of Floren- 
tine generosity remained the poor of pious 
tradition—widows, orphans, and invalids. Yet 
in the fourteenth century, able-bodied laborers 
or artisans were, if burdened with young chil- 
dren, extraordinarily vulnerable to fluctuations 
in the economy and in the price of bread. 
While whetting the appetite of the social his- 
torian, this collection fails to satisfy it. Aside 
from two articles on Lyon in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, one on French criminals during the Hun- 
dred Years’ War, and an exhaustive piece on 
Florence, these two volumes say relatively little 
about the conditions of life, the problems, and 
the subculture of the poor themselves. The 
voluntary poor, and their good works, figure 
somewhat more prominently. To a degree, the 
sources make this inevitable. Nevertheless, sel- 
dom among so many studies of institutional 
benevolence is one reminded, as J. N. Biraben 
remarks, that at the hands of officials the poor 
received scant justice. 
THOMAS V. COHEN 
York University 


PAUL ARCHAMBAULT. Seven French Chroniclers: 
Witnesses to History. [Syracuse:] Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press. 1974. Pp. xi, 156. $9.75. 


Medieval historians have much to learn from 
students of literature. While the former have 
been preoccupied with the factual accuracy of 
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chronicles, the latter have begun to apply lit- 
erary techniques to them to discern their basic 
modes of perception. How and why a writer 
composed his history reveals as much about the 
Middle Ages as the information actually writ- 
ten down. William J. Brandt’s The Shape of 
Medieval History (1966) and Robert W. Han- 
ning’s The Vision of History in Early Britain 
(1966) have pioneered in applying these literary 
techniques to English chronicles. Now Paul 
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has attempted to apply them to seven French 
chroniclers: Villehardouin, Joinville, Froissart, 
Chastellain, La Marche, Basin, and Commynes. 
(With the exception of Thomas Basin, who 
wrote in Latin, all composed in French.) In 
six essays Archambault attempts to detect how 
the vision of each historian related to the char- 
acteristic thought of his age. He concludes that 
except on the most banal level the seven chroni- 
clers were more interesting for their individual 
perceptions than for a common development. 
As such, then, each essay may be read separately. 
Unfortunately historians will not be easily 
persuaded by the arguments of this book. Apart 
from the preliminary problem of how six 
chronicles written in French can witness to 
medieval perceptions when the whole massive 
Latin historiography has been ignored, there 
are too many questionable statements about 
medieval history. For example, historians may 
prefer to interpret Villehardouin's account of 
doge Enrico Dandolo's negotiations in the treaty 
of 1201 as resulting more from the Venetian 
constitution than from the chronicler's propen- 
sity for geometric patterns. Or being aware of 
the medieval significance of oaths and of the 
Capetians' traditional aversion to blasphemy, 
they, unlike the author, might not be surprised 
that Louis IX considered cursing worse than 
prostitution. Or historians might wonder at the 
extent of the author's acquaintance with medie- 
val bishops when he finds a contradiction in 
Thomas Basin, a Christian bishop, who "refuses 
to accept most of the miracles witnessed by the 
vulgus of his times." If literary scholars wish to 
teach historians about chronicles they shall have 
to learn more history than this. 
JOHN W. BALDWIN 
Johns Hopkins University 


JOHANNES VINCKE, editor. Gesammelte Aufsätze 
zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens. Volume 26. 
(Spanische Forschungen der Górresgesellschaft, 
First Series) Münster: Aschendorffsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1971. Pp. 356. Cloth DM 64, 
paper DM 58. | 
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The present volume contains six individual 
contributions. There are two necrologies: one 
of the scholastic philosopher and Galician phi- 
lologist Angel Amor Ruibal, and the other of 
the German paleographer ‘and editor August 
Eduard Anspach. One of the essays is a highly 
theoretical and abstract discussion of the con- 
cept of natural law in German legal scholarship. 
The remaining three essays have real substance 
for students of Spanish history. In a study of 
the cultural situation of the Spanish March in 
the tenth century, Uta Lindgren examines many 
relevant manuscripts from the Ripoll monas- 
tery and the Archivo de la Corona de Aragôn. 
She finds constant commercial, political, and 
cultural interaction between Al-Andalus and 
the county of Barcelona. The principal vehicles 
of such contact were Mozarabs and Catalan 
Christians, with a secondary but still very sig- 
nificant role being played by Muslims and Jews. 
Cultural interchange was greatly facilitated by 
the fact that Greco-Roman culture had never 
completely died out in Catalonia. Hans Schadek, 
in a detailed study of the role of familiares in 
the kingdoms of Aragon and Sicily, wishes to 
prove that their status and functions under- 
went a profound transformation. in the mid- 
fourteenth century, but his evidence is rather 
inconclusive. It is certainly true that the in- 
creasing complexity of the king's problems and 
the growth of mercantile interests meant that 
the familiares increased in numbers and in 
specialization of function; however, much of 
what he claims may be an optical illusion based 
on the larger number of documents available 
for the fourteenth century as against earlier 
periods and on the writer’s unconscious attribu- 
tion of subtle legal and philological considera- 
tions to the minds of these little-known royal 
servants. Wolfgang Petter contributes a very 
interesting discussion of the relations between 
Spaniards and Germans early in the reign of 
Charles I of Spain and V of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Making excellent use of Rochus von 
Liliencorn’s five-volume collection of German 
historical folk poetry, he shows, first, how Ger- 
man public opinion assumed that only a Ger- 
man could legitimately hold the imperial title, 
and then how the Habsburgs employed min- 
strels to create songs which reassured the people 
that Charles was really a German at heart even 
though he happened to have inherited the 
thrones of Castile and Aragon along with the 
traditional Habsburg territories and imperial 
expectations. Clearly the Germans around 1520 
were just as afraid of having their government 
Hispanized as the contemporary Spaniards were 
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of being dominated by Flemings and Germans. 
The three main essays are all of high quality 
archival scholarship. 
GABRIEL JACKSON 
University of California, 
San Diego 


ENRIQUE GALLEGO BLANCO, edited with apparatus 
criticus, English translation, and a preliminary 
study by. The Rule of the Spanish Military 
Order of St. James, 1170-1493: Latin and Sban- 
ish Texts. (Medieval Iberian Peninsula: Texts 
and Studies, volume 4.) Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1971. 
Pp. 171. 28 gls. 


The Iberian military Order of Santiago had a 
remarkable history. It required its members to 
participate in warfare against Saracens, per- 
mitted female membership, accepted married 
males, and even went so far as authorizing the 
offering of menstrual gifts to its women admin- 
istrators or comendadoras. Following upon the 
study by Derek Lomax, La Orden de Santiago 
(1965), Enrique Gallego Blanco now presents 
a published edition of the rule, complete with 
a historical essay, a textual critique, and an 
English translation paired on each page with 
the original version. The edition is derived 
from a thirteenth-century manuscript in the 
Archivo Histérico Nacional of Madrid, and it 
includes a Latin copy of the regula and a Span- 
ish text that discusses admission procedures, 
rules for the novice, and some guidelines for 
administrative inspections. The historical essay 
is rather brief and oriented toward land grants 
acquired by the order. There are a number of 
stylistic errors in the translation and several 
typographical misprints. None of this basically 
detracts from the value that this work will have 
for students and scholars. The Gallego Blanco 
edition is a useful addition to the Brill Texts 
and Studies of the Medieval Iberian Peninsula, 
and it is most welcome. 

JAMES F. POWERS 

College of the Holy Cross 


ROBERT IGNATIUS BURNS, S.J. Islam under the 
Crusaders: Colonial Survival in the Thirteenth- 
Century Kingdom of Valencia. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1973. Pp. xxxi, 475. 
$20.00. 


This is the second volume of a proposed tetral- 
ogy that will detail the subjugation and absorp- 
tion of the Muslim kingdom of Valencia by the 
Aragonese and Catalans during the thirteenth 
century. The first volume, The Crusader King- 
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dom of Valencia: Reconstruction on a Thir- 
teenth-Century Frontier, appeared in 1967 and 
dealt with the development of the ecclesiastical 
institutions that integrated the society of the 
Christian conquerors. ‘The attention of some re- 
viewers, however, fixed upon the much-debated 
term “frontier” appearing in the title, and the 
main point of the work was sometimes obscured 
by this preoccupation. This second volume, em- 
ploying the word “colonial,” is likely enough 
to encounter similar difficulties, so it would be 
well. to take this opportunity to discuss the 
substance of Father Burns’s presentation. 

The author has undertaken in this volume 
to analyze and describe the institutions of Mus- 
lim society as they continued to operate within 
the newly conquered region of Valencia. This 
constitutes an important contribution from two 
points of view. In a general sense, the book 
provides the most extensive and detailed analy- 
sis of a Mudejar community yet published, and 
will stimulate and influence further studies in 
this field. For Valencian history in particular, 
the work counters the common view of a swift 
displacement and decay of the Islamic com- 
munity of the region. by detailing the persist- 
ence and evolution of Muslim social institu- 
tions. This reappraisal constitutes an essential 
element for the final synthesis of thirteenth- 
century Valencian society. 

The author claims that, although related to 
the other volumes that will form the final work, 
Islam under the Grusaders is intended to stand 
on its own. Although this is true in a general 
sense, it is unlikely that many readers will be 
content with this necessarily incomplete treat- 
ment. The specific details of daily life that 
would have added a welcome human dimension 
have been omitted, and the interrelationship 
and interaction between the Islamic and Chris- 
tian Valencian communities are largely neg- 
lected. It is gratifying to know that these issues 
will form the subjects of the concluding volumes 
of the study, “Medieval Colonialism: Postcru- 
sade Exploitation of Islamic Valencia” and 
“The Crusader-Muslim Predicament: Colonial 
Confrontation in the Conquered Kingdom of 
Valencia.” 

It would be premature to judge the value of 
this work until these final volumes have been 
published and the author has had the oppor- 
tunity to present the full interplay of his chosen 
themes. The significance of the volumes already 
published is well established in the fields of 
Valencian history and Mudejar studies. Beyond 
these topics, however, there lies a more exten- 
sive issue, the general inability of Christian 
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states to tolerate or long sustain dynamic Mus- 
lim minorities. Whether it is expressed in terms 
of “crusade,” “frontier,” or “colonialism,” this 
remains one of the most basic questions to be 
asked in Mediterranean history. The final re- 
sults of Father Burns's work may provide im- 
portant insight into this fundamental issue, and 
it is perhaps here that his greatest contribution 
will lie. 

LYNN H. NELSON 

University of Kansas 


FERNANDO DEL PULGAR. Claros varones de Cas- 
tilla. A critical edition with introduction and 
notes by ROBERT BRIAN TATE. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1971. Pp. Ixviii, 118. $9.50. 


In 1965 Professor Tate published a critical edi- 
tion of Pérez de Guzmän’s Generaciones y 
semblanzas. It is logical, then, that he offer the 
work under review, for it complements the 
former. As Tate puts it on the first page of his 
excellent introduction, between them these two 
“pen portraits of the fifteenth century” enable 
modern students to see how “this select assem- 
bly of nobles and prelates evolved the power 
and resources which were later harnessed to the 
domestic and foreign policies of the united 
crowns of Aragon and Castile.” But Guzmän’s 
treatise reflected the uncertainties of the late 
14508, whereas Pulgar’s—the Crénica de los 
reyes catdlicos as well—were set “in his belief 
in the providential mission of Fernando and 
Isabel.” 

This is not to suggest that Pulgar offers us an 
objective biographical collection. Tate briefly 
outlines the history and culture that explain 
his subject’s attitudes. Section 6, “Moral Aims 
of the Portraits,” is especially helpful in its dis- 
cussion of Roman and Augustinian values in 
Pulgar. With Roger Highfield’s collection of 
specialized essays, Spain in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury (1972), Tate’s works give us the most up- 
dated accounts of the Trastamara epoch in 
English; one awaits a general synthesis. The 
Cantera Burgos article “Pulgar and the Con- 
versos" in Highfield's book reminds us that 
Pulgar was the Catholic Kings' secretary, here 
mentioned only on the flyleaf. 

PAUL J. HAUBEN 
University of the Pacific 


MIGUEL ANGEL LADERO QUESADA. Andalucia en 
el siglo XV: Estudios de historia. política. (Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Instituto Jerónimo Zurita. Biblioteca “Reyes 
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Católicos." Estudios, number 14.) Madrid: the 
Consejo. 1973. Pp. xxix, 151, 1 map. 250 ptas. 


MIGUEL ANGEL LADERO QUESADA. La hacienda 
real de Castilla en el siglo XV. (Estudios de 
historia, number 1.) La Laguna: Universidad 
de La Laguna, Secretariado de Publicaciones. 


1973. Pp. 379, 3 tables. 


The author has offered two unique views of 
the fundamental social and economic trans 
formation that took place in Castile during the 
Trastamaran era. The first of these, Andalucia 
en el siglo XV, is a minutely detailed examina- 
tion of the three-cornered struggle for political 
power between the rising provincial oligarchy, 
the Crown, and the urban concentrations of the 
region. In Andalusia during the pre-fifteenth- 
century era, the greatest potential for political 
organization lay in the cities, with their sepa- 
rate ordinances, institutions, and economic 
power. Ladero Quesada notes how aristocratic 
houses like those of Niebla, Arcos, and Luque 
completed the conquest of metropolitan centers 
with the assistance of Alfonso XI and the subse- 
quent Trastamaran rulers. The creation of an 
oligarchical regime in Andalusia occurred ear- 
lier than in other portions of Castile. The late- 
ness of the settlement of the region plus the 
opportunities for aggrandizement afforded by 
the Granadine frontier doomed the cities to 
failure in their attempts at political indepen- 
dence. 

'The second book, La hacienda real de Cas- 
tilla en el siglo XV, is a more substantial work. 
It accomplishes for Castilian finances what 
Magalháes Godinho has achieved for neighbor- 
ing Portugal—the first broad outlines in Cas- 
tilian finances from the mid-fourteenth through 
the fifteenth century. Between 1338 and 1406, 
late in Alfonso XI's reign through that of Henry 
III, a completely new Castilian financial struc- 
ture was being erected. The keystone of this 
new system was the alcabala. This ordinary 
revenue was transformed into the most impor- 
tant source of money for the Crown. The apoth- 
eosis of the new system was achieved during 
the decades from 1430 to 1460 when revenues 
attained new heights. The new prosperity in 
royal finances during this period corresponded 
closely with events in the political arena of the 
country—defeat of the Aragonese princes and 
the rise to power by Alvaro de Luna. Revenues 
increased, the exchequer was organized and 
given formal legislation to govern it, and the 
monarchy accrued a growing set of leases and 
rents. The Trastamaran monarchs proceeded to 
tap new sources of revenue that they never be- 
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fore had the political strength to attempt— 
Crusade money and servicios from the Cortes. 
Total royal receipts rose from 60.8 million 
maravedis in 1429 to 85.8 million maravedis in 
1458, then dipped precipitously during the last 
decade of Henry IV’s reign to a low of 67.3 
million maravedis in 1465. Allowing for infla- 
tion, the 1465 figure is even more significant 
since it represented a forty-five per cent drop 
in real income from the 1429 index base. The 
decay of Trastamaran finances under Henry IV 
clearly was aided by the political catastrophes 
attending this monarch from 1468 to 1474. 
When the Catholic Monarchs triumphed, they 
did not rebuild the older financial structure, 
but instead they began anew, using new sources 
of revenues to subsidize their diverse enterprises. 
Fully the last third of this work consists of 
supporting tables and statistics of royal reve- 
nues and expenses from 1429 to 1504. Both of 
these monographs are solid pieces of scholar- 
ship, despite the lamentable absence of anv in- 
dex for either work. Ladero Quesada does not 
present the reader with any startling revelations 
regarding the role of the Andalusian aristocracy 
in fifteenth-century political life; nor are his 
figures for Castilian finances entirely unknown. 
What the author does, however, is present the 
aristocratic-financial-political struggle under the 
Trastamarans as a unified whole. Each is an 
element in a much larger story—the foundation 
of monarchical consolidation under Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Hence the total contribution by 
the author is greater than the sum of his in- 
dividual works, 
JOHN L. VOGT 
University of Georgia 


LOUIS BINZ. Vie religieuse et réforme ecclésias- 
tique dans le diocèse de Genève pendant le 
grand schisme et la crise conciliaire (1378-1450). 
Volume 1. (Mémoires et documents publiés par 
la Société d’histoire et d’archéologie de Genéve, 
volume 46.) Geneva: Alex. Jullien. 1973. Pp. xiv, 
549. 60 fr. S. 


This study, by the professor of national history 
at the University of Geneva, is a major contribu- 
tion not only to the history of his native area 
but also to our understanding of the medieval 
Church. It may also prove to be of some meth- 
odological interest, since it combines in a very 
fruitful way information drawn from traditional 
multiarchival manuscript research with ap- 
proaches drawn from such other fields as demog- 
raphy, social statistics, and collective biography. 

The book focuses on the diocese of Geneva 
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between 1378, when Robert of Geneva was 
elected Pope Clement VIL and 1449, when 
Pope Felix V, also from the area, abdicated. It 
was consequently a period in which the diocese 
held a peculiarly central place within the in- 
ternational Catholic community. Binz, however, 
is primarily interested in the internal history 
of the diocese. And he does not stick slavishly 
to the announced limits of the book, but rather 
ranges up and down the centuries and into 
other dioceses, both nearby and far away, when- 
ever such excursions promise to help in evalu- 
ating the full significance of the developments 
that interest him most. 

A set of six episcopal visitation reports, run- 
ning from 1411 to 1518, form the central docu- 
mentation for this analysis. Binz depends par- 
ticularly upon two unusually rich reports, for 
1411-18 and for 1443-45. Both are very com- 
plete, but in somewhat different ways, The 
earliest one contains fascinating judgments of 
the qualifications of a great many individual 
members of the parish clergy. The later one 
contains more information on church buildings 
and maintenance problems. Neither covers the 
parishes of the city of Geneva, so this is pri- 
marily a history of religious life in the towns, 
villages, and hamlets that filled the city's hinter- 
land and contained almost ninety per cent of 
the area's total population. Some information 
about the city from other sources, however, is 
supplied to round out the picture. 

The completeness of the documentation 
makes possible a number of quantitative conclu- 
sions, which Binz draws with precision and 
judiciousness. Some of them are fascinating. We 
learn, for example, that the number of parish 
benefices held by absentee priests rose from 
thirty-one per cent in 1411-13 to eighty per 
cent in 1516-18. As many as twenty per cent of 
these rural priests in the earlier period lived 
more or less permanently with concubines. 
Practically none of these priests had acquired a 
university education, and a good number were 
barely literate. Their principal function was the 
administration of sacraments, and they were 
never expected to preach. Some of this may 
help to explain the Calvinist Reformation, al- 
though that movement was more successful in 
the city than in these rural areas. 

Even this large book does not exhaust the 
riches of its sources. Binz promises us a second 
volume, dealing with the fiscal arrangements 
made to support Geneva's parishes and their 
economic consequences and also with the lay 
population this ecclesiastical structure was de- 
signed to serve. Anyone interested in late medi- 
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eval or early modern ecclesiastical history will 
certainly want to become acquainted with both 
volumes. 
ROBERT M. KINGDON 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


WALTER BERSCHIN. Bonizo von Sutri: Leben und 
Werk. (Beiträge zur Geschichte und Quellen- 
kunde des Mittelalters, number 2.) Berlin: Wal- 
ter de Gruyter. 1972. Pp. 171. DM 78. 


Bonizo, bishop of Sutri, a partisan of Pope 
Gregory VII in the investiture controversy, con- 
tributed to the Gregorian cause a defense of 
ecclesiastical autonomy and papal supremacy 
that was rooted in canon law and history. He 
was an extremist of sorts who at times manipu- 
lated history and law to make a point for Roman 
primacy and justified the use of violence against 
heretics and schismatics, but who also suffered 
for his passionate commitment the pains of 
exile, captivity, and bodily injury. Seven works 
from his pen have been preserved, the most im- 
portant ones being collections of ecclesiastical 
canons and of excerpts from St. Augustine and 
his Liber ad amicum. From a historian’s point 
of view, the last work is especially interesting 
since it reviews the history of the Church to ex- 
plain her troubles in his time and to answer 
the question whether Christians can use force 
in a struggle for true doctrine. 

The present work is based on a Tübingen 
dissertation (1966) and offers both the first criti- 
cal and complete edition of three of Bonizo’s 
works (Paradisus, Liber de sacramentis, Sermo 
de penitentia) and a critical survey of all of the 
author's writings with regard to manuscripts, 
sources, impact, and previous scholarly analysis. 
I have not been able to collate the printed texts 
with any of the manuscripts on which they are 
based, but a reading of texts, introductions, an- 
notations, and variants suggests a well-informed 
and meticulous editor. 

Berschin’s examination of Bonizo’s life and 
career reveals a sovereign familiarity with earlier 
studies and his quest for Bonizo’s sources yields, 
for example, a full list of canons to which the 
Liber ad amicum makes reference. While the 
author does not fundamentally revise the esti- 
mate of Bonizo’s role and significance advanced 
by other scholars in the last decades, his book is 
a useful and necessary preliminary to a proper 
assessment, which remains to be written, of 
Bonizo of Sutri as a writer and theorist. 

BERNHARD WALTER SCHOLZ 
Seton Hall University 
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ROBERT BRENTANO. Rome before Avignon: A So- 
cial History of Thirteenth-Century Rome. New 
York: Basic Books. 1974. Pp. xiv, 340. $15.00. 


The history of Rome in the Middle Ages does 
not conform to any known or assumed model 
of medieval urban development. Its great monu- 
ments and memories, of both the classical em- 
pire and the early Christian Church, infused 
it with a unique spirit and mood. The presence 
of the papal household, and the pilgrims drawn 
to the tomb of St. Peter, supported, and surely 
distorted, the Roman economy. The large pa- 
tronage associated with Church offices directed 
the aspirations, shaped the policies, and tuned 
the relationships of its prominent families. 

In a brief, brilliant, sometimes disturbing but 
always arresting book, Robert Brentano exam- 
ines this complex Roman world in the thirteenth 
century. He considers in turn its physical set- 
ting, its place in legend, its lay government, the 
popes, the great families, the “spiritual fam- 
ilies” or religious houses, and the piety of the 
age as manifest primarily in last testaments. 
“Rome before Avignon” is not an easy city to 
visit, whether through its extant monuments or 
its documentary records. The subsequent de- 
parture of the papacy to Avignon, the troubles 
of both urbs and orbis in the late Middle Ages, 
and probably other factors, too, depleted the 
Roman archives. In particular, Rome lacks for 
the thirteenth century the statutes, administra- 
tive records, notarial cartularies, and other 
“documents of practice,” which abound in the 
contemporary archives of some other Italian 
cities. 

Based on relatively laconic sources, the book 
contains very little specific information on the 
Roman population, settlement, classes and class 
balances, or economic activities. In response to 
the question of who ruled Rome, Brentano first 
alludes to a “real institutional incoherence” and 
then claims that “if one thing ruled Rome 
more than another, it was surely money.” He 
responds to his own question by changing the 
question, and in other ways, too, he can be 
elusive as well as allusive in his presentation. 

This is not a conventional urban history or 
social history. But the book remains notable 
and valuable for other reasons. Brentano con- 
sciously seeks to evoke a mood or, as he says, to 
expose “what thirteenth century Rome was 
like,” to make his reader “see and feel it.” To 
accomplish this he dwells at length on the physi- 
cal aspect of the city (the book includes fifty 
plates); his knowledge of Rome is clearly both 
extensive and sensitive. He makes effective use 
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of the few, concrete records that survive—char- 
ters of religious houses, lists of their members, 
last testaments. When he examines the spirit of 
thirteenth-century piety, his touch is exquisite; 
he shows its ties with Franciscan sentiment and 
its yearning for direct, sensual experience of the 
objects of devotion. His English style is almost 
poetic in its devices, particularly in the use 
of substantives in verbal form (e.g, “weakly 
gilded city,” in the sense of possessing few 
gilds, and “Gothicked ciborium”). 

One might question an occasional interpre- 
tation. It is hard to believe, as Brentano ap- 
parently does, that the aged Boniface VIII was 
guilty of enthusiastic sodomy, atheism, and 
gluttony, of which his enemies accused him 
after his death. I found one technical error of 
some importance. Pope Nicholas III did not 
“linger” for six months at his death (p. 166)— 
a misinterpretation of the term “cessavit” in the 
chronicle, source—but the papacy “ceased,” that 
is, remained vacant for six months following 
his death. Misprints are few, but a glaring 
“their's” appears on page 49. 

Still, the quality of this unconventional his- 
tory cannot be measured by detailed praise or 
criticism in a conventional review. The basis for 
judgment must rather be the coherence of the 
total picture, the authenticity of the vision, and 
the mood generated from these pages. Brentano 
is writing a species of total history. This work 
of high craftsmanship can best be considered 
and judged in its totality and by its success in 
enabling the individual reader to “see and feel” 
thirteenth-century Rome. | 

DAVID HERLIHY 
Harvard University 


RICHARD C. TREXLER. The Spiritual Power: Re- 
publican Florence under Interdict. (Studies in 
Medieval and Reformation Thought, volume 
9.) Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1974. Pp. 208. 58 gls. 


A rewriting and expansion of the author’s doc- 
toral dissertation published in 1964, this work 
is essentially a study of the effect that a severe 
ecclesiastical censure had on one of the most 
sophisticated and economically evolved people 
in Western Europe in the Late Middle Ages. 
The interdict laid on Florence in 1576 by Greg- 
ory IX is convincingly represented as the prin- 
cipal weapon of the papacy in its three-year 
war with Florence (1375-78). Because of their 
far-flung commercial and industrial interests, 
the Florentines were exceptionally vulnerable 
to the economic sanctions of the decree, and on 
the basis of a wide-ranging survey of European 
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archives, the author attempts to assess on an 
area-by-area basis the extent of the damage 
done to Florentine business. The best pages of 
the account and those of greatest interest to the 
nonspecialist, however, are those devoted to the 
description of the devastating psychological im- 
pact of the interdict on the masses and the 
desperate but often ambivalent efforts of the 
government to respond to the spiritual crisis 
of the population. 

While scholars have been utilizing the results 
of the published dissertation for some years, the 
present book with its additional chapters on the 
nature of spiritual censures in the Middle Ages 
and the history of their employment against 
the Florentine Republic from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries places the Interdict of 
1376 in better perspective. An interesting con- 
clusion of the new chapters and one relevant to 
the thesis of a growing centralization of finance 
and administration in the fifteenth century is 
that “the interdict’s effectiveness was not com- 
promised by incipient ‘territoriality’” (p. 188). 
Indeed, in the latter half of this century, papal 
interference in Florentine internal affairs ap- 
pears on the rise. | 

The author might have found additional 
material for his study in the relevant missives 
of the Vat. Capp. 147 and in the hundreds of 
missives from 1376-78 contained in the Bib. 
Ricc. 786 for which there are no duplicates in 
the archives. There are, unfortunately, certain 
unsettling elements in this otherwise excellent 
book. In the cases where I have been able to 
compare the references with the manuscripts 
themselves, the pagination has proven often 
approximate, and of the two transcriptions I 
could check one was mangled. 

RONALD WITT 
Duke University 


DOMENICO MAFFEI. Il giovane Machiavelli ban- 
chiere con Berto Berti a Roma. Florence: 
Giunti-G. Barbera. 1973. Pp. 191. 


“Fortune has determined that since I don’t 
know how to talk about the silk business or the 
wool business or about profits and losses, I must 
talk about politics; I must either make a vow of 
silence or discuss: politics.” This passage from 
a letter by Machiavelli to his friend, Francesco 
Vettori, has generally been taken as an expres- 
sion of Machiavelli’s contempt for economic ac- 
tivities and of his conviction that politics was 
man’s highest calling, and ought to be pursued 
in complete disregard of economic considera- 
tions and advantages. 
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The author suggests that such an interpreta- 
tion of this passage is erroneous; its meaning is 
that Machiavelli would have liked to become a 
wealthy businessman but fate was against him, 
and he was forced to become a political official 
against his own original inclinations. Domenico 
Maffei is a distinguished legal historian. In the 
course of research in Roman archives he found 
in legal documents from the late fifteenth cen- 
tury the name of Niccolö di Bernardo Machia- 
velli. This discovery started Maffei on a compli- 
cated and fascinating investigation. 

The litigation in which the name of Niccolö 
di Bernardo Machiavelli occurs concerned the 
last will of a Florentine banker residing in 
Rome, Berto Berti. Machiavelli, together with 
the sons of a sister of Berti, demanded that 
Berti’s three brothers, who were his principal 
heirs, pay to them the legacies that Berti had 
left them; in the case of Niccoló di Bernardo 
Machiavelli the sum amounted to five hundred 
ducats. These legacies were contested because 
they were contained in the codicil of Berti’s 
testament, and this codicil had been set up on 
the basis of oral instructions given by Berti on 
his deathbed in the presence of numerous wit- 
nesses. 

Maffei, of course, is less interested in the pur- 
suit of this litigation, which began in 1495 and 
was still pending in 1498, than in finding out 
about the relationship between Berti and Nic- 
colö di Bernardo Machiavelli. Through research 
in the Florentine and the Roman archives, 
Maffei has been able to trace Berti’s career in 
its main features. His family came from the Val 
d’Elsa, had settled in Florence where they had 
become active in the silk trade; under the 
Medicis, Berti’s father played a modest but hon- 
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seems to have been the most ambitious and 
energetic among his sons. Around 1468, in his 
early twenties, he went to Rome and worked 
first in the Bank of Francesco Cambini; when 
Filippo Strozzi the Elder opened his Roman 
firm, Berti became its director. After Filippo’s 
death in 1491, Berti, although remaining in 
business contact with the Strozzi, opened his 
own bank and was soon mentioned among the 
most important Florentine bankers in Rome. 
Among his employees, in addition to the sons 
of his sister, was this young Florentine, Nic- 
cold di Bernardo Machiavelli, who had come to 
Rome around 1489. After a few years he at- 
tained a responsible position in Berti's bank; in 
1493 he is mentioned as its cashier. He also 
soon became a prominent member of the Reli- 
gious Fraternity of the Florentines in Rome. 
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But this promising career, which seemed to 
destine Berti’s young employee to become a 
leading banker in Rome, was cut off by the sud- 
den and unexpected death of Berto Berti in 
March 1495. In the following years Niccold di 
Bernardo Machiavelli moved between Florence 
and Rome looking after his financial claims in 
Rome and seeking a new position in Florence. 

Less than twenty-five years ago it was generally 
assumed that with his election to the chancellery 
in 1498, Niccold Machiavelli emerged suddenly 
out of complete darkness; the preceding years 
of his life were believed to have been “lost.” 
Since then we know that his election was not 
sudden but preceded by a previous election in 
which he had been defeated—that he had spent 
some time copying classical manuscripts. From 
the diary of his father, Bernardo, we learn by 
whom and what Machiavelli was taught when 
he had reached school age, and if we permit 
ourselves a slight amount of speculation we 
might consider him to have been one of the 
boys whom Bartolommeo Scala saw throwing 
snowballs when visiting Bernardo Machiavelli. 
If Maffei is correct, one of the most important 
still-remaining gaps would be filled. 

For Machiavelli scholars Maffei’s discovery is 
rather upsetting. It is difficult to conceive that 
the man who asserted that “i danari non sono il 
nervo della guerra” was once a banker; the 
traditional interpretation of the famous passage 
in the letter to Vettori seems to fit our notion 
of Machiavelli much better than Maffei's new 
explanation. For this reason it is comforting 
that we do not need to accept Maffei's thesis 
immediately but have time to make up our 
minds. Because, following the appearance of 
Maffei’s book, the existence of another Floren- 
tine with the same name of Niccoló di Bernardo 
Machiavelli has been established (see Mario 
Martelli, L'altro Niccoló di Bernardo Machia- 
velli [Florence, 1975]), the question must be 
asked whether Maffei's Niccoló di Bernardo 
Machiavelli is our Niccolö, the famous Machia- 
velli. Whatever the results of this dispute, after 
its conclusion we will know more about the 
colony of Florentine bankers in Rome, about 
the intellectual preparation needed for service 
in the Florentine chancellery, and—perhaps— 
also about Niccoló Machiavelli. 

FELIX GILBERT 
Institute for Advanced Study 


F. E. PETERS. Allah’s Commonwealth: A History 
of Islam in the Near East, 600-1100 A.D. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 1973. Pp. 800. $19.95. 
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This book is one of those special volumes that 
only rarely appears. It should—and will—be- 
come a standard work for readers who want a 
fundamental grasp of the first five centuries of 
Islamic intellectual history. Its subtitle is not 
quite exact, for the book does not cover eco- 
nomics and social details, though a discussion 
of political developments is provided. What it 
does is to weave into a coherent whole the lit- 
erary, legal, philosophical, and theological ef- 
forts of the Arabic-language writers of the earlier 
Islamic centuries. On the way, as might be 
expected, intellectual developments are referred 
to the political events with which they were in- 
separably linked; in his narrative the author 
explicitly and implicitly outlines their relation- 
ships. Particularly noteworthy is his skill in sort- 
ing out the tangled skeins of many religious 
movements; he has provided two especially help- 
ful charts. 

This is a basic book, one every student of 
Islamic history must read; its author’s command 
of literary materials demands unusual respect. 
He traces the story of how the early followers 
of Mohammed’s prophetic message developed 
their legal and intellectual stances as they met 
challenges from within the community, and, 
with the rise of the ‘Abbasids and the end of 
Amsar-style attitudes, the challenges from with- 
out: Persian imperial styles and late Hellenistic 
thought mediated through Christian (and Jew- 
ish) and the later pagan writers, Not all such 
works were available to the Muslims, and the 
author points out the importance of understand- 
ing just what was transmitted and with what 
effects. Concurrent with these developments, 
Arabic Muslim bellettristic literature came 
into full flower, and the totality represented the 
classical Arabic intellectual achievement. In the 
ninth century the growth of mu‘tazilism and 
dialectical argument, and at the same time the 
elaboration of the hadith system (bringing with 
it the auxiliary disciplines of biography, history, 
and philosophy) naturally brought about the 
crystallization of various stances of piety, in- 
cluding rational theology and conservative textu- 
alism. With study of the Hellenistic texts, seri- 
ous work began in the positive sciences and 
philosophy. But at the same time the total 
milieu brought forth ecstatics based in the faith 
who, as they were influenced by disciplined in- 
tellectual speculation, developed the basis for 
Sufism. The book characteristically and properly 
ends with al-Ghazali (d. 1111), the epitome. of 
his time and age, and who perhaps best repre- 
sents the definitive Islamic turn away from 
peripatetic-based intellectual efforts. Moreover 
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the Islamic world under Persianized Turkic 
leadership and Turkmen tribes was a new and 
different world. i 
The author has well conceived and attrac- 
tively written his survey, an extremely difficult 
job in face of so vast a canvas. The work is 
surely a tour de force. Perhaps the key to the 
success of the book is its one-man authorship 
by a scholar well qualified to link the late Hel- 
lenistic intellectual world to Islamic develop- 
ments. The strengths of any single-author survey 
of such a large field have their concomitant: 
individual specialists, while admitting the bril- 
liant conception of the book, may wish to find 
greater attention paid to alternative hypotheses 
in their own fields. As much more detailed 
monographic work must still be done, a few 
may argue that it is not yet time to write such 
a book, or that a combination of specialists 
should undertake such a task. There is no need 
here to debate these objections. It is inevitable 
in such a work as this that its author will make 
his choices among interpretations and unfold 
his narrative at the risk of presenting a smooth 
and attractive whole without detailing all the 
variant possible alternatives. There are no sub- 
stantial and detailed rivals to this book. While 
I or others may read and say, “Here he might 
have,” I wish to applaud heartily and strongly 
recommend the work to all who wish to ac- 
quaint themselves with basic intellectual move- 
ments, persons, and works of the period. The 
book also provides a fascinating continuation of 
Peters’s Harvest of Hellenism (1971), and the 
two taken together should be seen as a pair for 
students of late antiquity and medieval thought. 
Inevitably, there unfortunately are typographi- 
cal and spelling problems, and I, for one, still 
even after eight hundred pages, cannot accept 
the same sign used for both *ayn and hamza. 
REUBEN W. SMITH 
University of the Pacific 
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LEON POLIAKOV. The Aryan Myth: A History of 
Racist and Nationalist Ideas in Europe. Trans- 
lated by EDMUND HOWARD. (The Columbus 
Centre Series: Studies in the Dynamics of Per- 
secution and Extermination.) New York: Basic 
Books. 1974. Pp. x, 388. $12.00. 


DONALD L. NIEWYK. Socialist, Anti-Semite, and 
Jew: German Social Democracy Confronts the 
Problem of Anti-Semitism, 1918-1933. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1971. 
Pp. x, 254. $8.95. 
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Although vastly different in form, method, style, 
and intent, these two books are concerned with 
one issue: the problem of racial myth and how 
one confronts it. Professor Poliakov provides 
us with the problem. Professor Niewyk provides 
us with at least one group's (the SPD's) response 
to anti-Semitism, part of the broader problem 
with which Poliakov is concerned. 

There are things to criticize in Poliakov's 
work. At times, his style—or perhaps the. trans- 
lator’s—is quite heavy, and thus the reader 
occasionally encounters heavy sledding. Also, 
particularly in the first portion of his work, 
"Early Myths of Origin," we are confronted 
with a potpourri, of myths of national origin, 
with little to unify either them or the discussion. 
Occasional factual errors (or perhaps oversights) 
crop up, and, while these are very minor, one 
has the feeling that Professor Poliakov ought to 
have known better. For example, on page 75 we 
find a sentence that begins as follows: "At the 
end of the thirteenth century, after the new 
dynasty of the Hapsburgs had come to power." 
As many harassed students of Western civiliza- 
tion know, the first Habsburgs ruled only be- 
tween 1273 and 1308. Such an error is trivial. 
However, it could provide ammunition for one 
who chose to question some of the author's 
extremely controversial conclusions. 

Yet, despite these criticisms, it is my opinion 
that this book is one of the most important 
to appear in recent years. This is because the 
author has shown that racist thinking is at the 
very core of European cultural history. He 
does not say that it is the core of such history; 
nor does Professor Poliakov suggest that other 
cultural traditions are free from racism. Rather, 
he demonstrates that a very human "search for 
origins" was responsible for the eventual con- 
cretization of a pernicious "Aryan myth," which, 
in turn, led to the death of millions of human 
beings. 

What is particularly frightening about Polia- 
kov's work is his proving that, while earlier 
medieval "searches for origin" took place under 
the rubric of an ingenuous collective effort to 
trace one's nationhood back to tbe universal 
Adam of Biblical myth, later more "scientific" 
speculation was responsible for creating an 
ideology of race. While there may have been 
early efforts at establishing the validity of some 
sort of "racial superiority”—reconquisia Spain, 
where baptized descendants of Jews and Mus- 
lims were deemed inferior to hereditary Chris- 
tians, is given as an example—the origins of 
modern racism are traced back to the so-called 
Age of Reason. 
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According to the author, two phenomena— 
the decline of belief in the common ancestor 
of all men, Adam, and the rise of scientism in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—must 
be blamed for the emergence of modern racism. 
Such seventeenth-century speculators as Francois 
Bernier and John Locke led the way in estab- 
lishing what Poliakov calls the “bias of Reason.” 
Because of this tendency, the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw a veritable flood of racist speculation. 
From Linnaeus, who sought to classify mankind 
as he had animals, to the anti-Semite Voltaire, 
who expressed an equally strong contempt for 
Negroes, much of the European intellectual 
community applied an astringent “scientific 
method” in order to demolish such vestigial 
remains of orthodoxy as the notion of man- 
kind’s common origin. The result was a rudi- 
mentary scientific racism. 

The Aryan myth emerged from this melange 
because of the influence of the English poet and 
linguist William Jones and the romantic writer 
Friedrich Schlegel who deduced “from the re- 
lationship of language, a relationship of race” 
and thus created a doctrine that purported to 
establish the existence of a superior race rooted 
in Aryan India—or for that matter, Atlantis, 
Lemur, or Mu. Later, Hegel, Christian Lassen, 
Richard Wagner, Lamartine, Michelet, Max 
Müller, Ernest Renan, and, of course, Gobineau 
and H. S. Chamberlain contributed to the 
emergence of an ideology that not only empha- 
sized mythical racial origins but, increasingly, 
a presumed apocalyptic confrontation between 
races, most importantly between Aryan and 
Semitic. European eighteenth-century scientism 
had stripped man of his divinity. Nineteenth- 
century Romanticism—with, of course, the as- 
sistance of Darwinism—had turned him into a 
creature of the blood, ontologically condemned 
to race war. 

In considering the reason why men have felt 
compelled to seek out myths of origin, Profes- 
sor Poliakov falls back upon a Freudian ap- 
proach. He blames that "regressive maternal 
instinct" that forces men (to paraphrase Freud) 
to turn the present into tbe past. The Roman- 
tics, through their adherence to the Aryan myth, 
represented this instinct more or less openly, 
while the brittle scientism of the eighteenth 
century was merely a sublimation of it. The use 
of Freudian analysis no doubt will raise many 
eyebrows and not a few tempers. If one con- 
siders the etiology of Adorno's "authoritarian 
personality," however, the validity of much of 
what the author says becomes sadly apparent. 

Professor Niewyk tells us of one particular 
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effort, that of the SPD in the Weimar period, 
to deal with anti-Semitism. One can criticize 
Niewyk in several ways. First of all, he sets up 
straw men. On the very first page of his book, 
we are told that several authors who have 
emphasized the deep-rooted nature of German 
antiSemitism, Peter Viereck, Rohan D’O. 
Butler, and George L. Mosse, believed in a 
"uniquely German ‘national character.” One 
would hope that Professor Niewyk could dif- 
ferentiate between the historical/cultural con- 
ditioning emphasized by all three authors and 
the notion of a racially determined national 
character. Moreover, virtually all who have 
written on the radical Right in Germany have 
emphasized that it was primarily a bourgeois 
phenomenon and that therefore it was usually 
not found in working-class parties. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Niewyk’s portrayal of the SPD’s struggle 
against anti-Semitism does not offer too many 
surprises. Also, the author tends to imitate a 
characteristic evidenced by many in the SPD 
circles he describes. He plays down the role of 
anti-Semitism as being of secondary importance 
in explaining the success of the Nazis. Niewyk 
has an important point to make here. A sub- 
stantial burden of proof rests on him, however, 
and, in addressing himself to it, he is not en- 
tirely successful. 

These criticisms aside, Professor Niewyk’s 
work is the first one devoted exclusively to 
describing SPD resistance to anti-Semitism dur- 
ing the Weimar period. He has brought to- 
gether a great many sources and, in his con- 
sideration of SPD opposition to efforts to expel 
Ostjuden from Bavaria and the Rhineland, he 
has covered an area rarely mentioned. Further- 
more, in his consideration of the, at times, 
virulent anti-Semitism displayed by the KPD, 
the author raises an issue of great importance 
today. For these reasons, his book is of con- 
siderable value and is well worth reading. 

It is worth reading for another reason. Nie- 
wyk’s work demonstrates the futility of con- 
fronting the forces described by Poliakov with 
reason and common sense. A Marxist humanism 
—in part rooted in the same Enlightenment 
traditions that led to scientific racism— 
could hardly have dealt successfully with a 
phenomenon that was deeply rooted in phylo- 
genetic perversion. Much less could it deal with 
it by attempting to meet it on its own grounds, 
that is, by taking its arguments seriously enough 
to refute them rationally. Professor Niewyk's 
descriptions of the SPD's efforts to defend the 
Jews of Germany against right-wing vilifica- 
tion, besides exciting our admiration, must also 
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awaken in us a sense of frustration. The SPD 

was fighting a hopeless battle against that fear- 

some side of the human spirit which, out of 

deep existential dread, seeks to dehumanize 

most men while elevating some to being gods. 
ROBERT A. POIS 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN. The Modern World- 
System: Capitalist Agriculture and the Origins 
of the European World-Economy in the Six- 
teenth Century. (Studies in Social Discontinu- 
ity.) New York: Academic Press. 1974. Pp. xiv, 
410. $16.50. 


Professor Wallerstein has undertaken an am- 
bitious project: to trace the development of 
the modern world, or ‘“world-system” as he 
terms it, from the time the European economy 
first became a world economy to the present. 
This volume covers the years 1450-1640; three 
more volumes are projected. 

The volume under review is both difficult 
and important. It is a grande synthese Braude- 
lienne, tying together arguments, facts, and 
data drawn from almost one thousand sec- 
ondary sources. The author deserves our ap- 
plause for such a bold undertaking, as does 
the publisher, a division of Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, for agreeing to the extensive—and 
expensive—footnotes, which sometimes take up 
more than half of each page. 

It is impossible, in a short review, to do more. 
than recapitulate Wallerstein’s major thesis. He 
argues that three things were necessary for the 
establishment of a capitalist world economy: 
first, the expansion of Europe; second, the 
development of different forms of labor control 
for different regions within the world economy; 
and third, the creation of strong state machin- 
eries in the core states, that is, the states of 
northwest Europe. He takes us through each of 
these, analytically and chronologically. Although 
his debt to Marx, Marxist historians, and other 
sociologists is obvious, hé avoids the obscurantist 
jargon that sometimes mars their work. In 
general, Wallerstein argues his points with 
vigor and clarity, pushes his analysis as far as 
possible, and questions his own arguments point 
by point. As he says, “It is not enough to be 
convincing.” Wallerstein seeks the truth, even 
though he recognizes that truth is a function 
of the present social system. 

Any work that ranges across two hundred 
years of history with almost the entire world 
as a stage will inevitably arouse the critical ire 
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of specialists working in each area. Wallerstein’s 
handling of the subject I know best—the rural 
society of England—is not wholly convincing. 
For instance, he blames enclosure for pasture 
for depopulation and its resultant vagabond- 
age. He then mentions that enclosure for tillage 
was the course followed by the yeoman, who 
thereby expanded grain production. But Wal- 
lerstein inadequately acknowledges the role of 
population growth in the creation of vagabonds 
or a mass of underemployed cottage laborers. 
Squatters everywhere sought a bit of land to 
till, and those that could find none thronged 
the roads. This social dislocation, it seems, was 
less a result of any new economic spirit than 
the consequence of mindless population growth. 
To mention another problem, Wallerstein 
wisely defines “gentry,” but his definition—that 
it was a capitalist class in formation—does little 
to illuminate the structure of a rapidly chang- 
ing but still status-oriented rural society. It 
makes R. H. Tawney’s theory about the “rising 
gentry” a truism—the gentry is defined as those 
people who were rising—and therefore a use- 
less category. If it can be shown, however, that 
the gentry, defined as a legal entity, had also 
certain unique economic capabilities vis-à-vis 
other legal entities in the society, we should 
have a historical fact of great importance. 
These may be mere quibbles. The great value 
of the work is precisely that it has offered a 
paradigm of the transformation to modern 
capitalism. As I define it, a paradigm is a broad, 
loose, but coherent explanation that cannot be 
tested; it is simply too big and too imprecise. 
But it generates models that can be tested 
against the empirical evidence. If too many 
models prove to be false, the paradigm must be 
discarded. The models themselves have little 
importance aside from the paradigm. Many his- 
torians dislike talk of paradigms, models, and 
the like, but historians run the risk of drown- 
ing in their own data. Only by articulating 
some conscious theoretical scheme can we avoid 
- the dust bins of antiquarianism. Social scientists 
like Wallerstein can help with the schematic 
conception. On the other hand, historians 
usually use their data carefully, and this atten- 
tion to detail can be useful to social science, 
to prick a conceptual bubble built on false 
data. Anyone concerned with these interactions 
should read Wallerstein’s impressive attempt to 
bring order to the confusing social and eco- 
nomic transformation of early modern Europe 
and its impact on the rest of the world. 
ANDREW B. APPLEBY 
San Diego State University 
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ALESSANDRO ROVERI, editor. La missione Con- 
salui e il Gongresso di Vienna. First Series: 
1814-1830. Volume i (7 maggio 1814-29 set- 
tembre 1814); volume 2 (z ottobre 1814-30 gen- 
naio 3815); volume 3 (r febbraio 1815-23 
giugno 1815). (Fonti per la storia d'Italia. Docu- 
menti per la storia delle relazioni diplomatiche 
fra le grandi Potenze europee e gli Stati italiani, 
1814-1830. Part 3, Rapporti tra Stati europei.) 
Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per !’Etä Mod- 
erna e Contemporanea. 1970; 1971; 1973. Pp. 
xv, 566; x, 624; 696. L. 5,500; L. 5,500; L. 
8,000. 


This work consists of documents covering the 
activities of Cardinal Consalvi in his prepara- 
tion for and participation in the Congress of 
Vienna. It contains 350 documents: 194 dis- 
patches from Cardinal Consalvi to Cardinal 
Pacca, the papal acting secretary of state, 141 
dispatches from Pacca to Consalvi, and 15 other 
related documents and reports. Consalvi's mis- 
sion was to achieve the restoration of the papal 
power, both temporal and spiritual. He was to 
obtain the return of all the provinces of the 
Papal States from the victorious allies, the re- 
establishment of papal jurisdiction over the 
Church organization in the Catholic countries, 
and permission for free papal communication 
with the Catholic hierarchy in Protestant coun- 
tries. In short, he sought to rebuild all struc- 
tures destroyed by Napoleon. 

Upon the fall of Napoleon, Pope Pius VII, 
released from confinement, hastened to Rome. 
Before reaching the capital he dispatched Car- 
dinal Consalvi, once again his secretary of 
state, to Paris with letters and briefs for the 
rulers of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and France. 
When Consalvi reached Paris the allied rulers 
had left for London; he followed them there, 
and was received by the tsar, the Austrian 
emperor, the Prussian king, the prince regent 
of England, and their ministers. He was back 
in Paris in July and August, attempting in 
vain to work out some compromise for the 
reorganization of the Catholic Church in France 
and its relation with Rome. Early in September 
he journeyed to Vienna as papal plenipotentiary 
to the congress. 

Like the representatives of the other small 
powers, Consalvi was more an observer than a 
participant. As the military weight of the Papal 
States was nil, Consalvi could hope to accom- 
plish his mission only through the patronage 
of a great power. He soon found out that the 
great powers were watching out for their own 
interests, and he reported from London in 
June 1814 that “on the support of the Royal 
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Courts we can count very little, if at all. They 
are all well disposed toward His Holiness, they 
esteem and respect him, but their own interests 
come before everything else” (1: 114). He 
thought at first of winning the support of 
Talleyrand, and from Turin he requested and 
received authorization to offer the cardinal’s 
Red Hat to the French diplomat (1: 34, 72). 
But he soon realized that all things Italian 
were the exclusive province of Austria and 
quickly established a close relationship with 
Metternich. : 

Since the great powers had no conflicting 
interests in Italy they laid aside the Italian 
settlement temporarily. Meanwhile Metternich 
kept Consalvi well informed on the pressing 
issues that were soon to divide the allies and 
restore France to a great power status. In this 
realignment of forces Consalvi decided to keep 
neutral "as much and as long as [he] could,” 
and found the task quite difficult (2: 85). Al- 
though he believed in the principles of legiti- 
macy and territorial status quo, he avoided 
Talleyrand when the latter began to advocate 
them, so as not to take side against Austria (2: 
112). When Talleyrand urged him to invoke 
the legitimacy principle against Murat, he de- 
clined and wrote home that Talleyrand "wanted 
to get his chestnut out of the fire with our 
paw" (3: 149). 

Eventually Consalvi succeeded in his mis- 
sion beyond his fondest hopes, partly because 
of his diplomatic skill, but even more because 
of the changed situation caused by Napoleon's 
flight from Elba and Murat's military venture 
in Italy. He obtained the return of all the old 
provinces of the Papal States with the exception 
of Avignon and some minor boundary adjust- 
ments on the left bank of the Po. He worked 
out agreements for the concordats concluded 
later on with all the important Catholic powers, 
with the exception of Austria, whose emperor 
was still under the spell of the Josephinism of 
his early years (3: 463). © 

During his diplomatic mission Consalvi re- 
mained conscious of his responsibilities as sec- 
retary of state, that is, chief administrator of 
the papal domain. In numerous dispatches he 
expressed deep concern about reports of re- 
actionary policies established in the recently 
liberated papal provinces. Time and again he 
warned Rome that such policies were turning 
public opinion abroad against the papal govern- 
ment, making it more difficult to regain the lost 
territories; and that they were also likely to swell 
the number of “malcontents” at home, with 
the consequent danger of new revolutionary 
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explosions. He suggested a policy of modera- 
tion toward the rank-and-file "collaborators" in 
the Napoleoriic regimes, reserving severe meas- 
ures only for the leaders; and he urged the 
grant of a greater share in the government to 
the laity, to weaken the widespread resentment 
against “priestly rule." It was the policy Con- 
salvi himself followed with success for the bal- 
ance of the reign of Pius VII. It may be sig- 
nificant that under his absolute, but honest 
and enlightened rule, the Papal States remained 
quiet at the time of the Piedmontese and 
Neapolitan revolutions of 1821; but that they 
rebelled in 1831, after eight years of repressive 
government by later administrations. 

At the death of Pius VII in 1823 Consalvi 
retired, and a few months later died. Perhaps 
because his retirement was cut short Consalvi 
never set down in writing his recollections and 
conclusions about the momentous events which 
occurred in the quarter century he governed 
the Papal States. If he had, it would have been 
a work of wit and wisdom, for in these hastily 
written dispatches he reveals a keen mind and 
considerable writing skill. 

JOSEPH ROSSI 
University of Arizona 


PIERRE THIBAULT. Savoir et pouvoir: Philosophie 
thomiste et politique cléricale au XIX siècle. 
Preface by ÉMILE POULAT. (Histoire et sociologie 
de la culture, number 2.) Quebec: Presses de 
l'Université Laval. 1972. Pp. xxviii, 252. $10.00. 


This book deals with the genesis, structure, and 
function of Thomism in the Catholic Church 
in the nineteenth century, especially after Leo 
XIII's Aeterni Patris (1879) began a mild in- 
tellectual Gleichschaltung to force Catholics to 
accept Aquinas as "the apostle for modern 
times" As Leo XIII made brutally clear to 
Maurice d'Hulst in 1881, when the abbé was 
still tainted by a residual clerical Cartesianism, 
total conversion to Thomism was required of, 
all those expecting papal favor. Even Catholic 
thinkers like Maurice Blondel and Edouard 
Le Roy would pay a price for deviation from 
traditionalist-Thomist ideas. Thibault's book is 
also a "settling of accounts" for generations 
of Québécois, the captive audience of teachers 
who, backed by clerical and political authority, 
tried to make them followers of an ideology 
based on the "natural and evident" Aristotelian- 
Thomist universe. The leitmotif of the book is 
the claim, well sustained and neatly argued, 
that Thomism was revived as an ideology by a 
few politicized, peripheral Italian Jesuits and 
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promoted by Leo XIII because of its potential 
for maximizing priestly power. 

One of the strong virtues of Thibault’s work 
is its attention to Thomism outside France, 
especially in Italy, where the Jesuit Civiltà 
Cattolica played a large role. Less attention 
is paid to Germany and Spain (chiefly Balme), 
but this is reasonable, given the aim of the 
work. Since the basic Bibliografia Balmesiana 
(1961) of Juan de Dios Mendoza runs to 272 
pages, however, the few references to “la gran 
figura del pensament catölic català” seem un- 
duly limited. Most of the work is based on 
standard secondary studies, which is not sur- 
prising in the case of non-French movements, 
but it is curious for France. A study of relevant 
nineteenth-century periodical literature would 
have given the work a more solid foundation 
and a far richer historical context. This defect 
does not destroy the value of the author's 
ingenious synthesis as a basis for his argument 
concerning the revival of Thomism, with its 
doctrine of indirect sacerdotal power, as an 
ideology capable of permitting the Church to 
come to terms with the triumphs of national 
sovereignty in the nineteenth century. 

Sticking close to his thesis, Thibault does not 
deal with important developments in science 
and in the philosophy of science, especially 
after the 1870s, that made the revival of Thom- 
ism intellectually respectable. Aeterni Patris 
does not ignore the new intellectual climate. 
The revival of interest in Aristotle outside 
clerical circles, the importance of Aristotle for 
Driesch, who was influential in Maritain’s 
thought, and the admission of lectures on 
Scholasticism in the Sorbonne are part of a 
general recognition of the serious intellectual 
nature of Aristotelian and medieval thought. 
As Pierre Duhem argued in 1905, on a cosmo- 
logical level, the physics of Aristotle and of 
Scholasticism, stripped of their “outworn and 
demoded scientific clothing,” resembled "mod- 
ern” physical theory; “we recognize in these 
two doctrines two pictures of the same onto- 
logical order, distinct because they are taken 
from a different point of view, but in no way 
discordant.” Without this context, the revival 
of a Scholasticism as a viable philosophy for the 
nineteenth century remains a hopeless intel- 
lectual paradox. This reservation does not 
necessarily imply Popperian doubts about the 
explanatory value of the sociology of knowledge. 

Emile Poulat, whose key works in the sociol- 
ogy of religion should be better known in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, has written a useful and 
incisive preface to this work, which, it should 
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be noted, is testimony to the fertility of the 
Mannheimian idea of the specific connection 
between interest groups and their modes of 
thought. This thése d’université deserves a 
thése de recherche as a successor. 
H. W. PAUL 
University of Florida 


TAGE KAARSTED. Storbritannien og Danmark 
1914-1920 [Great Britain and Denmark 1914- 
1920]. (Odense University Studies in History 
and Social Sciences, volume 17.) Odense: 
Odense University Press. 1974. Pp. 239. 60 D. kr. 


Kaarsted took note that there was not in Danish 
any real treatment of Danish-English relations 
during World War I and found that English 
sources had little about them. He decided to 
write for Danish readers the story of these 
eventful years from the British point of view, 
and in 175 pages of text has done so. Sources 
and notes occupy thirty-one pages; a summary 
in English, by chapter, fifteen; and a personal 
index, seven. The volume is well written, well 
printed, and carefully proofread. 

England tried to get out of Denmark all she 
could, and so did Germany. Denmark knew 
that she remained unoccupied merely because 
it did not suit Germany to take the country; 
England knew that she could neither occupy 
Denmark herself nor, if Denmark were attacked, 
successfully defend it. No one mentioned such 
things; everyone recognized them and acted 
accordingly. The situation, seemingly so pre- 
carious, continued for over four years, and 
Denmark was as neutral in November 1918 as 
she had been in August 1914. 

The English had strong ties with Denmark. 
The king and his brother were linked by blood 
and marriage with the House of Windsor. 
Men in the Danish general staff, in the navy, 
and in the overseas Danish commercial com- 
panies not only had British. sympathies, but 
saw to it that information went to London 
about all that occurred in Denmark. The As- 
quith Liberals and the coalitions under him and 
Lloyd George were, however, far to the right of 
most Danish political thought. The Germans, 
on the other hand, had the backing of the 
ruling Danish political party, the Social Demo- 
crats. After all, in Germany the Social Demo- 
crats were the largest political party, and when 
war began they swung to the support of the 
Kaiser. Eric Scavenius, the Danish premier, 
was German-minded, and looked leniently on 
all who saw to it that Germany was aided and 
kept informed of all that could help her. Had 
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it not been so deadly serious, it might have 
called to mind: “See-saw; Marjory Daw; Jenny 
shall have a new master!” 

From time to time there were troubles about 
naval activity, but in general these were of 
small account. England increased surveillance 
on Danish imports to make sure that these 
were not re-exported to Germany, but did not 
go too far as long as Danish butter, eggs, and 
bacon came to English breakfast tables. In the 
last eighteen months of the war Danish im- 
portation of fertilizer, readily remade into 
“nitros” for explosives, was cut drastically, and 
living became much harder for the Danes; but 
even when exports to Germany more than 
doubled, the English remained understanding 
and relatively friendly. 

When Germany was beaten, England cham- 
pioned Danish claims to Schleswig, and even 
tried to give the Danes more than they really 
felt they could digest of that uneasy province. 
Denmark had great value as a way station on 
the road to the Baltic ports of Russia, and was 
valued and supported by England with that in 
mind. To Kaarsted, the policy of the British 
navy, Foreign Office, Treasury, and Ministry of 
Blockade seemed pragmatic, logical, consequent 
and sympathetic, and to the reader of his pages 
the conclusion arrived at is the same. 

A companion study of Germany and Den- 
mark during the same years seems to be called 
for. This is a general treatment, not a detailed 
day-by-day account. There are, however, clear 
and sharp pictures of persons involved, and 
incisive judgments of the actions taken, not so 
often of the when, but of the how and the why. 
Much use is made of material that did not 
become available until after World War II, 
and that which private individuals had put into 
archives with time restrictions on its release. 
All of this gives the work additional value. 
The verdict on the study must be that it is 
well done. 

FRANCIS J. BOWMAN 
Manson, Iowa 


PIERRE BLET ei al., editors. Le Saint Siege et les 
victimes de la guerre, janvier 1941-decembre 
1942. (Secrétairerie d’Etat de Sa Sainteté. Actes 
et documents du Saint Siége relatifs 4 la seconde 
guerre mondiale, number 8.) Vatican City: Lib- 
rerie Editrice Vaticana. 1974. Pp. xxviii, 806. 


This most recent volume of diplomatic papers 
from the Vatican archives is the second in the 
series on victims of the war (the first was re- 
viewed in AHR, 79 [1974]: 508-10). This vol- 
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ume covers the period when Germany and Italy 
were at the height of their power and were 
reluctant to negotiate on a diplomatic level. 
The main topics are prisoners of war, emigra- 
tion and deportation of Jews, racial laws, and 
the treatment of hostages. 

The Vatican’s attempts to lessen the tragic 
fates of those caught up in the war were often 
unsuccessful or disappointing. Officials of the 
Holy See were forced to realize the narrow 
limits of the authority of the Church and its 
lack of power over Catholic officials in other 
countries. As Monsignor Domenico Tardini 
noted in July 1942, in connection with the 
deportation of Jews from Slovakia, “The bad 
thing is that the President of Slovakia is a 
priest. Everybody understands that the Holy 
See cannot control Hitler. But who will under- 
stand that it cannot control a priest?” (p. 598). 

As in the case of previous volumes, this is a 
well-edited collection of documents that will 
materially add to our understanding of the 
problems of the Church in World War II. 

GEORGE O. KENT 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


HUGH HECLO. Modern Social Politics in Britain 
and Sweden: From Relief to Income Mainte- 
nance. (Yale Studies in Political Science, 25.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1974. Pp. 
xii, 349. $15.00. 


This book is written by a political scientist 
interested in discovering more about the con- 
tribution of politics to the shaping of modern 
social policies in Britain and Sweden. What 
part have political parties and elections, pres- 
sure groups, civil servants, and individual re- 
formers played in the timing and content of 
social policy changes in the two countries? ‘The 
author takes unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, and state superannuation—three re- 
lated methods of maintaining incomes through 
public policy—as case studies of the political 
forces at work. Over two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to a historical survey of developments 
in these policies. The aim is not, however, to 
rewrite history, but to “reanalyze the history 
that has been written and to do so with an 
eye to more general political/policy relation- 
ships in comparative sites.” How far was the 
development of, for example, unemployment 
insurance in Britain and Sweden due to the 
electoral bidding of political parties for working 
class votes, to trade union and socialist pressure, 
to enlightened civil servants, or to a random 
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mixture of all these factors at a particular 
stage of economic development? The analysis 
makes it easier to see why some factors carried 
more political weight in one country than in 
the other, but it is less successful in assessing 
their relative importance within the same coun- 
try. The conclusion the author tentatively 
reaches is that while political parties, elections, 
interest groups, administrators, and individual 
reformers have all played an important part at 
one time or another, the most pervasive influ- 
ence has been the perceived failings of previous 
policy. In other words, the most important im- 
petus for change has come from a process of 
political learning through policy. The trouble 
with this interpretation, as the author himself 
recognizes, is that it does not explain why the 
learning process in the two countries expressed 
itself in different policy responses. The book 
raises questions that only painstaking historical 
investigation can hope to answer. But it does at 
least provide the historian with some useful 
insights. 

DAVID WIGHTMAN 

University of Birmingham 


DAVID BEERS QUINN. England and the. Discovery 
of America, 1481-1620. From the Bristol Voy- 
ages of the Fifteenth Century to the Pilgrim 
Settlement at Plymouth: The Exploration, Ex- 
ploitation, and Trial-by-Error Colonization of 
North America by the English. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1974. Pp. xxiv, 497, xviii. 
$15.00. 


Professor David B. Quinn has spent many years 
investigating the early exploration of the North 
American coast, and few authorities are better 
equipped to make pronouncements on possible 
pre-Columbian contacts by Europeans. Al- 
though he has found no new or definitive proof, 
he makes a- good circumstantial case for dis- 
covery by “Bristol men” of North America at 
least before John Cabot’s voyage of 1497. This 
suggestion is based on the John Day letter found 
in the archives of Simancas in 1956 by Dr. 
Louis A. Vigneras. Quinn provides a useful 
discussion of Vigneras’s interpretation of the 
Day letter and its implication for the history 
of discoveries. He concludes that “the question 
of when the early discovery mentioned in the 
Day letter took place cannot be answered with 
any degree of finality unless and until further 
evidence can be found to clarify the matter 
beyond doubt.” But he suggests that the “least 
unlikely date . . . was 1481 or thereabouts.” 
Quinn's book appeared before Yale revealed 
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that it had been taken in by the fraudulent 
Vinland Map. Consequently the author de- 
voted a number of pages to discussing the 
implications of this map without committing 
himself on its authenticity beyond stating some- 
what hopefully that “if it is genuine, it belongs 
to a chapter in the growth of Atlantic concepts 
which is relevant to English experience." 

The speculations on possible early discoveries 
in the first few chapters of Quinn's volume are 
interesting rather than convincing, but the 
remainder of the volume contains much solid 
information, carefully documented, that scholars 
will find valuable and convenient even if many 
of the facts are already well known. The last 
section, "Preludes to Permanent Settlement," 
contains some new information. For example, 
Quinn prints and discusses a report in a newly 
discovered document from the Hatfield House 
archives of the appearance of Indians rowing 
a canoe on the Thames in 1603. A final chapter, 
“The Lost Colony in Myth and Reality, 1586- 
1625," summarizes what is known about Ra- 
leigh's colony on Roanoke Island and discusses 
the most plausible theories about its disap- 
pearance. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution that 
Quinn makes is the synthesis that his book 
provides of recent scholarship on early Ameri- 
can exploration, much of it original work by 
Quinn himself. The bibliography significantly 
is entitled “Books and Articles on American 
Exploration and Colonization by David Beers 
Quinn." It is useful to have all his works con- 
veniently listed. This book is highly serviceable 
as a reference work on the subject. 

LOUIS B. WRIGHT 
National Geographic Society 


JOHN PHILLIPS. The Reformation of Images: 
Destruction of Art in England, 1535-1660. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 228. $10.00. 


Dr. Phillips has chosen a most important and 
fascinating subject for his book, but he has not 
given it the treatment it deserves. To a great 
extent this was a deliberate decision on his part. 
In his introduction Phillips admits that a thor- 
ough analysis of the Catholic and Puritan theol- 
ogies would be useful but he forswears any 
such study in depth. He also says that a com- 
plete catalog of the artistic heritage of the 
Church and of the items destroyed or reformed 
would be a major contribution. This too he has 
declined to provide, it being too vast an effort 
for a single historian. And last, he has also 
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refused to discuss images and their destruction 
as a problem in the history of art and esthetics. 
Phillips’s stated purpose it to trace in chronologi- 
cal order the ups and downs of iconoclasm and 
to show how at each stage it represented a ‘“‘com- 
plex interplay of social, political, economic and 
theological forces along with simple human 
greed and cantankerousness” (p. g). Alas, even 
the attempted accomplishment of this.one goal 
is not a complete success. What Phillips has 
done is to state briefly the role of images in the 
medieval Church, to point out the ancient, 
Byzantine, and Lollard attacks upon the wor- 
ship of “graven images,” and then to describe 
the official policy of Church and state toward 
images reign by reign from Henry VIII's break 
with Rome to the Restoration of Charles II. It is 
an intrinsically interesting story, and it is pre- 
sented in an easily read and understandable 
form. But the whole is still a survey that never 
really digs beneath the surface ‘of theological 
argument and a listing of examples. The “com- 
plex interplay” of forces comes through more 
clearly in the statement than in the analysis. 
There is little of significant value for the reader 
with even a fair knowledge of Tudor-Stuart 
politics and religion. 

He concludes by saying that a century and a 
half of intermittent iconoclasm had finally done 
its work. The relationship between art and reli- 
gion would never be the same after the Restora- 
tion, Art would become more secularized as a 
consequence of being divorced from religion. 
Religion too would change. Substitutes for the 
old images of the Trinity and the saints had to 
be found. One substitute was the monarchical 
state and its symbols, another was the “unde- 
filed” Word of God as propounded in Puritan 
pulpits. Phillips might have added that the 
secularization of art was eventually to be fol- 
lowed by the secularization of religion as well. 
Iconoclasm was an effort to restore the purity 
of the primitive Church; what it achieved was 
a growing secularism. 

STUART E. PRALL 
Queens College, 
City University of New York 


SAMUEL RHEA GAMMON. Statesman and Schemer: 
William, First Lord Paget, Tudor Minister. 
Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1973. Pp. 296. 
$13.50. 


William Paget was an ambitious man who loved 
and respected power and—apart from a happy 
family life—had little love or respect to spare 
for anyone or anything else. He was a shear- 
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man’s son who rose to be a peer of the realm, 
and he served four of the five Tudors from 
Henry VIII to Elizabeth I; but it is hardly sur- 
prising that neither Elizabeth nor her ministers 
trusted this archetypal vicar of Bray. She was 
willing to listen to his advice but she gave him 
no job. 

In spite of the range of his appointments 
(including the offices of ambassador, chancellor 
of the Exchequer, chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, secretary of state, and Lord Privy 
Seal) he attracted no biographer until Dr. S. R. 
Gammon began work on him some twenty-five 
years ago. The result is a clear narrative ac- 
count of his career based on calendars and orig- 
inal materials. The diplomatic aspects appeal 
most to the author as they probably did to 
Paget himself; and we can watch his evolution 
from the Reformation onward as a politique 
who believed that it is better to leave the 
struggle about theology to the next world while 
dealing with the urgent matters of this. Today 
he would no doubt be called a realist since the 
word is now applied to people in government 
and diplomacy who understand power but not 
principle; but it led Paget into the extraordi- 
nary and unrealistic position of pressing Mary 
Tudor to marry Philip IJ. Paget was also what 
we might call a social politique in that he fore- 
saw, and prepared for, the destruction of Som- 
erset’s authority when he embarked on an agrar- 
ian policy he did not have the power to carry 
through. The analysis of their relations is well 
done. 

This is a fair and interesting account of 
Paget's career, but the book's references have 
a historic character of their own. For, as far as 
Gammon is concerned, a good many historians 
have, during the last twenty-five years, labored 
in vain. We have no references to W. K. Jordan, 
W. C. Richardson, or Mary Dewar; and (sancta 
simplicitas) G. R. Elton is represented solely 
by his Ph.D. thesis completed in 1948! We have 
a bizarre feeling that some of this book has 
only recently emerged from the deep freeze. 

JOEL HURSTFIELD 
University College London 


jOEL SAMAHA. Law and Order in Historical 
Perspective: The Case of Elizabethan Essex. 
(Studies in Social Discontinuity.) New York: 
Academic Press. 1974. Pp. xvi, 176. $9.95. 


Samaha presents an impressive array of statistics 
drawn from the records of the Essex County 
Record Office to illustrate the close relationship 
between socioeconomic developments and the 
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enforcement of criminal law in the local courts. 
The increase in the number of nonviolent fel- 
onies during the last decade of the reign was 
“spawned by a mixture of rising prices, lower 
wages, and the proletariazation of labor in the 
countryside.” The result was a growing concern 
on the part of the propertied classes, those with 
little as well as those with much, for their own 
economic security. They were one with the gov- 
ernment at Westminster in their fear of social 
unrest. Their stress, like that of their peers 
today, was on law and order rather than on 
inquiry into the underlying demographic and 
economic roots of the unrest. And so, since these 
men administered the law and the courts, we 
have a marked increase in the number of arrests 
and the severity of penalties. 

The essay illustrates both the strength and 
the weakness of the quantitative statistical ap- 
proach to history, currently so fashionable. For- 
tunately Samaha is aware of the limitations of 
the method. The court rolls are “meagre re- 
positories of the intimate details surrounding 
the commission of particular crimes.” We can- 
not know whether the defendant was a drifter 
or a hard-working victim of unemployment. 
The information is simply not available. The 
author must therefore have recourse to his gen- 
eral knowledge of the social conditions of the 
period and the locality. We can be grateful that 
he does. Much that is good in the essay stems 
from his broad understanding of the social his- 
tory of the reign and of the county of Essex. 
And Essex provides a good paradigm of Eliza- 
bethan government at work. The county itself, 
in the range of its social and demographic pat- 
terns, is remarkably representative, its power 
structure almost too perfectly so, with three 
nouveau Tudor families, the Petres, the Mild- 
mays, and the Riches, dominating the local 
scene in close harmony with the ever vigilant 
Privy Council. Samaha cautions us against gen- 
eralizing from his study, but until we have com- 
parable studies of many other counties, this 
essay will have value well beyond that of mere 
local history. 

W. M. SOUTHGATE 
Denison University 


J. D. CHAMBERS, Population, Economy, and Sc- 
ciety in Pre-Industrial England. Edited with a 
preface and introduction by w. A. ARMSTRONG. 
(Oxford Paperbacks University Series.) New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 
162. $2.95. 


The late J. D. Chambers, for many years a 
teacher of economic history at Nottingham 
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University, was one of the pioneers of the post- 
war revival of interest in demographic history. 
His Vale of Trent (1957) was one of the key 
early works showing how useful the close demo- 
graphic study of a limited area might be. A 
few years before his death, Professor Chambers 
was invited to give a series of lectures at the 
University of Kent, Canterbury, during May 
1967. These have now been prepared for pub- 
lication by his former student, W. A. Arm- 
strong. In these lectures Professor Chambers 
sought to present the fruits of several decades 
of reading and thinking about population 
change and economic growth, assimilating his 
own work into that of newer workers in the 
field. The result is a stimulating, scholarly, 
thought-provoking, yet personal introduction to 
the state of the question in 1967 that will have 
its lessons for old hands and yet can be recom- 
mended as an excellent introduction for be- 
ginners. 

Professor Chambers sought to avoid the 
either/or formulation so current, by which 
either changes in the death rate or changes in 
the birth rate must be made to account for 
population growth in the eighteenth century. 
In a survey going back to the Middle Ages, he 
attempts to suggest a model that allows for 
the conjuncture or interplay of an “autono- 
mous” or economically exogenous death rate 
with patterns of marriage and fertility that are 
socially conditioned (and approach the eco- 
nomically endogenous). I found his representa- 
tion of the interplay singularly fair-minded and 
judicious and, as far as a nonexpert can per- 
ceive, still quite up to date. I found the model 
most interesting when applied to the century 
1660-1760, usually regarded as one of almost 
no population growth when compared with the 
periods immediately preceding or following it. 
Instead, Chambers shows us a century of marked 
if spotty growth, When the autonomous death 
rate lifted its heavy restricting pressure after 
the last visitation of the plague in the 1660s, 
significant population growth ensued, par- 
ticularly in the decades 1690-1720, which 
Chambers calculates experienced as rapid 
growth as the decades after 1760. A high aver- 
age age of marriage was not enough to hold 
down this population growth, which was only 
checked by the visitation of a congeries of non- 
plague epidemics in the generation 1720-40. 
These diseases and the resulting population 
standstill of 1720-40 are made to account for 
the agricultural and general economic stagna- 
tion that lasted until mid-century, while marked 
population advance, causing higher agricultural 
prices and increased rural demand, are his 
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basic explanation for the general buoyancy of 
the economy both during 1690-1720 and after 
1760. This stimulating and well-argued thesis 
constitutes a most worthy memento of one of 
the most original of the pioneer generation of 
economic historians who created the study of 
economic history in British universities between 
the wars. 

JACOB M. PRICE 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 


JAMES F. LARKIN, C.S.V. and PAUL L. HUGHES, 
editors. Stuart Royal Proclamations. Volume ı, 
Royal Proclamations of King James I, 1603- 
1625. New York: Oxford University Press. 1973- 
Pp. xxxiv, 679. $58.00. 


ALAN G. R. SMITH, editor. The Reign of James 
VI and I. (Problems in Focus Series.) New York: 
St. Martin’s Press. 1973. Pp. 264. $12.95. 


A superb collection of documents for the study 
of the reign of James I is now available in 
Larkin’s and Hughes’s edition of the 267 royal 
proclamations known to survive from James’s 
years as king of England. This large, hand- 
somely produced, and rather expensive volume 
continues the same editors’ justly valued three 
volumes of Tudor royal proclamations. Almost 
half the proclamations included here are re- 
printed for the first time since James’s death. 
The annotations are slightly more elaborate 
than in the preceding volumes, and anyone 
consulting a particular proclamation will 
usually find a detailed account of the circum- 
stances surrounding its origin. Reversing a 
previous policy of textual modernization that 
troubled some of their reviewers, the editors 
have this time retained the original spelling, 
punctuation, and paragraphing of their texts. 
Among the studies the present volume makes 
possible is one on the social ideals of seven- 
teenth-century governments as shown in the 
stream of often minutely detailed regulations 
for the correction of social and economic abuses 
that issued in these proclamations. Apart from 
a few references to seditious books and other 
forms of popular dissent and some complaints 
about refractory parliaments, the proclamations 
show no evidence of the governmental crisis 
of James’s last years. As it has been calculated 
that proclamations were issued most frequently 
during Tudor times in periods of governmental 
weakness or instability, it is worth noting that 
the number of proclamations issued per year 
increases only slightly in the last years of the 
reign. 

The finished product rather than the raw 
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materials of scholarship is found in The Reign 
of James VI and I, a well-written collection of 
essays by several hands, including “The Scottish 
Church 1567-1625" by Gordon Donaldson, 
“The English Catholic Community 1603-1625" 
by John Bossy, “The English Local Community 
and Local Government" by G. C. F. Forster, 
and an essay on Scottish and English witchcraft 
by Christina Larner. The purpose of the col- 
lection is to sum up what is already known 
rather than to attempt innovations. It does, 
however, contain an ambitious though not 
wholly convincing attempt by Jennifer M. 
Brown, in her essay "Scottish Politics 1567— 
1625,” to reverse the accepted image of six- 
teenth-century Scotland as a country cursed by 
a turbulent and overpowerful nobility and to 
show that James contented himself with trying 
to work with the nobility instead of seeking to 
crush them. The volume unfortunately lacks 
essays on James's foreign policy, the Church of 
England, and the life of the common man in 
Jacobean England, though a few good para- 
graphs on the "grim" life of the latter appear 
in Alan Smith's introduction. Austere readers 
will be troubled by what seems an excessive 
tendency of the authors to approach the prob- 
lems they discuss through the personality of the 
king. 
ROYCE MACGILLIVRAY 
= University of Waterloo 


VICTOR D. SUTCH. Gilbert Sheldon, Architect of 
Anglican Survival, 1640-1675. (International 
Archives of the History of Ideas, Series Minor, 
12.) The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1973. Pp. 
viii, 184. 25 gls. 


Gilbert Sheldon (1598-1677) rose from relative 
obscurity to the wardenship of All Souls, Oxford, 
prior to the Civil War. With the Restoration 
he became bishop of London (1660-63) and 
archbishop of Canterbury (1663-77). For more 
than thirty years he provided Charles I and II 
with advice and service. To Oxonians he is per- 
haps best known for the Sheldonian Theatre; 
to Londoners for St. Paul’s. Despite these and 
other accomplishments, he has not been the 
subject of much study. Indeed, this is only the 
second attempt at a biographical study, and 
this does not purport to be a full biography. 
Mr. Sutch merely surveys the first forty-two 
years, and much of the remainder of the arch- 
bishop’s life is only sketchily covered because 
of the disappearance of most of Sheldon’s pa- 
pers. Perhaps the most glaring voids in the 
primate’s life are the person and the pastoralist. 
Sutch has found only three extant sermons and 
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little else to shed light on Sheldon’s thought. 
As a consequence, little is said about the per- 
sonal and intellectual sides of the archbishop, 
except that he was not a Laudian in theology 
and that he was not an imaginative person. 
For these reasons, Sutch has elected to con- 
centrate on Sheldon’s activities during the Civil 
War and Cromwellian years, at the Restoration, 
and as a defender and administrator of the re- 
stored Church of England. His treatment of 
these topics is uneven in both quantity and 
quality. For the Civil War and Cromwellian 
years he relies heavily on materials employed 
by Robert S. Bosher in Making of the Restora- 
tion Settlement (1951) and adds little. For the 
Restoration Settlement he follows Bosher's in- 
terpretations on most points and fails to ac- 
knowledge the existence of very different views 
in a number of articles and books that have 
appeared over the past ten or more years. 
Among these is my English Presbyterians and 
the Stuart Resioration, 1648-1663 (1965), which 
should be compared with Sutch and Bosher, 
especially since Sutch presents no new evidence. 
With the elevation of Sheldon to Canterbury, 
Sutch turns to matters that have been examined 
in less detail, though Walter G. Simon in The 
Restoration Episcopate (1965) did look at some 
of them. The archepiscopal years are repre- 
sented by hundreds of letters to and from Shel- 
don. These are primarily of a political or ad- 
ministrative nature and convince Sutch that the 
archbishop was a principal drafter and promoter 
of the Conventicles Act of 1664 and the Five 
Mile Act of 1665 and that he had the assistance 
of Clarendon throughout. The evidence for the 
first point is rather conclusive, but Clarendon’s 
contribution to the adoption of these two mea- 
sures is less certain. Sutch successfully demon- 
strates that Sheldon was especially active in or- 
ganizing the bishops and others in behalf of 
conformity and of the Anglican Church and 
that he was equally active in promoting enforce- 
ment of the laws against dissenters. But Sheldon 
worked fully as hard along positive lines. He 
took great pains to find and promote able 
and dedicated clergy, to augment clerical in- 
comes, to build or rebuild churches, to provide 
care and charity for the ill and the poor, and 
to improve the image of the Church. It is un- 
fortunate that Sutch did not develop these sides 
of Sheldon’s career more fully, for the negative 
side has been stressed by contemporary and 
later writers. This must stand as the better of 
the two biographical studies of the archbishop, 
but it will stand as an incomplete and im- 
perfect work open to question on a number of 
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interpretations. Only discovery of the missing 
papers will permit much better. 
GEORGE R. ABERNATHY, JR. 
University of North Carolina 
Charlotte i 


RAY A. KELCH. Newcastle. A Duke without 
Money: Thomas Pelham-Holles, 1693—1768. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
{fornia Press. 1974. Pp. x, 222. $12.00. 


We have recently learned, mostly from the work 
of Lawrence Stone, to investigate the unusual 
resilience of the English aristocracy’s power in 
the early modern era by looking into its means 
of, and alertness in, maximizing income, its pat- 
tern of expenditure, and the interplay of landed 
wealth, law, and politics. The eighteenth-century 
aristocracy has received less attention of this 
sort, and this book, a study of the duke of New- 
castle’s personal finances, is therefore to be 
welcomed. 

It will disappoint many economic historians. 
Although it contains some valuable analyses of 
overall income and expenditure, the statistical 
treatment tends to be episodic, and all too often 
the reader’s view of the estate’s finances is no 
better than the duke’s. This is unfortunate be- 
cause the duke’s perception of his estate costs 
and rent rolls was dim. As a result, answers to 
such questions as whether Newcastle’s rents and 
costs were typical, or whether they reveal any 
interesting: trends, remain lost in a shadowy 
perimeter. Apparently Newcastle’s surviving 
estate records do not permit analysis of such 
matters. The book’s contribution to economic 
history therefore lies elsewhere, in tracing the 
expedients by which the duke managed to over- 
spend his income on so grand a scale. (He ran 
through about £320,000 in a lifetime.) In doing 
so it reveals graphically the process by which 
landholdings were converted to spendable in- 
come. 

Notwithstanding lots of good advice, New- 
castle plunged ever onward into debt. Why? 
The author’s answer is of interest to political 
historians. He concludes that “political expendi- 
ture” was not the main cause. Instead, it was 
extravagance: maintaining and improving five 
residences, horses and hounds, trying to grow 
melons in the English climate, banquets and 
entertainments, and so on. Craving affection as 
well as distinction, the duke used his vast in- 
heritance to buy it. This puts him in a rather 
ordinary category of aristocrats who indulged in 
conspicuous consumption. The point is impor- 
tant because if any single man has epitomized 
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the grand aristocracy of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land it is Newcastle, for the very reason that he 
is believed to have spent his energies and for- 
tune, not on extravagance, but on politics and 
public service. 

But is the author’s conclusion correct? In a 
narrow sense, respecting electioneering expenses, 
it probably is. In a broader sense, respecting the 
unremitting costs of maintaining political in- 
fluence at the county and national levels, it 
should be doubted. .On this latter point the 
author’s assertions are sometimes equivocal, and 
adequate statistical support is lacking; as he ac- 
knowledges, it is very difficult in some areas to 
draw a line between mere extravagance and costs 
of maintaining power. Therefore, readers may 
reasonably continue to fix their attention on 
how well Newcastle’s assortment of expenditures 
was designed to serve broad political ends, and 
to ponder why it was that a man of such ordi- 
nary “parts,” as all contemporaries agreed. 
should have held high office so long. 

Although not intended to be a complete 
biography, the book penetrates the duke’s per- 
sonality and exhibits admirably his delights 
and anxieties, his relationships with his wife and 
his brother, his good nature, and his unswerving 
probity. The duke was a gentleman, and it is 
the best part of the author's achievement to 
make his dedication to politics seem so com- 
pletely in character. 

DANIEL A. BAUGH 
Cornell University 


N. L. TRANTER. Population since the Industrial 
Revolution: The Case of England and Wales. 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. 206. 
$18.50. 


The question of the relation between popula- 
tion growth and industrialization bas long been 
standard fare in the syllabus of undergraduates 
studying the Industrial Revolution. Currently, 
however, it has assumed a special interest and 
relevance, partly because of contemporary con- 
cern with the population problem in today's 
developing countries and partly because new 
techniques of demographic analysis and re- 
search have thrown a wholly new light on the 
past record. Hence the recent flood of new text- 
books on demographic history of which this one 
is the latest. 

Since there are now some excellent texts 
available, Tranter's book faces strong competi- 
tion. Its principal strength is that the author is 
clearly excited by his subject and writes about 
it in a lively way. This is perhaps the more 
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remarkable in that it deals with a long chrono- 
logical period (from 1695 on) and refers to a 
wide range of literature. Indeed it constitutes a 
stimulating introduction to the debates on Eng- 
lish population growth and industrialization 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century: 
it is even alive and eminently readable on such 
potentially tedious topics as data sources and 
methodology. 

Its main weakness is that it is not disciplined 
by a strong framework of demographic theory, 
with the result that at times the argument be- 
comes curiously imprecise and loosely founded. 
For example, in explaining what the author 
calls the "population revolution," he argues that 
"for much of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries the populations of manufactur- 
ing regions seem to have assumed wrongly that 
the sudden upsurge in employment opportuni- 
ties for themselves and their children (and the 
rise in money incomes which resulted from it) 
was a passport to higher real standards of life" 
(pp. 70-71). And in explaining the English 
"demographic transition" we find the statement: 
"Given the inability of the modern family to 
act as protectors of the elders, and given also 
the willingness of the state to guarantee basic 
minimum standards for old people yet another 
rationale for large families has gradually dis- 
appeared" (p. 118). 

Perhaps in the end the most disappointing 
feature of this new text is its failure to make 
much use of recent research into the demo- 
graphic behavior of today's preindustrializing 
or newly industrializing countries. For it is here 
that the newest insights into the complex rela- 
tionships between population growth and eco- 
nomic growth are beginning to emerge. 

PHYLLIS DEANE 
Newnham College, 
Cambridge 


J. C. BEAGLEHOLE. The Life of Captain James 
Cook. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1974. 
Pp. xi, 760. $18.50. 


"Definitive" is a word to use sparingly, but it 
applies to this life of Cook. Professor Beagle- 
hole, a New Zealander, prepared himself for 
forty years for his assignment. In 1934 he pub- 
lished Explorers of the Pacific Ocean. Then 
from 1955 to 1969 he produced a massive piece 
of scholarship—a four-volume edition of Cook's 
journals kept during three great voyages of 
Pacific discovery—and in 1962 produced a two- 
volume edition of Joseph Banks's journal. He 
even sailed in Cook's tracks over the vast Pacific 
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and around many a tropical island. No book 
will ever approach his thoroughness in covering 
Cook’s three voyages. It is a model of exhaustive 
archival research, and its almost eight hundred 
pages are peppered with apt quotations and 
bolstered with scholarly footnotes. Since he can- 
not bear to leave anything out, the book is a 
little long, but fortunately his fine literary style 
carries the narrative. 

Cook is important for what he did not find. 
His first voyage (1768-71) discovered no great 
continent. Instead, he charted the coast of New 
Zealand, proving it to be two islands, and 
sailed west to discover and chart the east coast 
of Australia, where he was almost wrecked on 
the Great Barrier Reef. The second voyage 
(1772-75) crisscrossed the South Pacific and 
proved conclusively that there was no great 
Terra Australis, The third voyage (1776-80), in 
which Cook lost his life in Hawaii, crisscrossed 
the North Pacific and found no outlet of a 
northwest passage inside the Bering Strait. Vi- 
tally concerned with his crew’s health, Cook 
supervised their diet by insisting on fresh food 
whenever possible, and frequent portions of 
lime juice, sauerkraut, and onions, thus con- 
quering the dreaded scurvy. He introduced new 
metHods of hygiene, insisting on exercise and 
personal cleanliness. Clothes were washed often 
and quarters scrubbed out frequently and dried 
with stoves. The second voyage lasted three 
years and eighteen days, yet only one death 
resulted from sickness—a remarkable feat in 
view of the average eighteenth-century crew’s 
decimation by diseases on a long voyage. 

Cook possessed a skeptical mind. He was the 
great dispeller of illusion. The author's final 
chapter, the epilogue, is one of the most im- 
portant sections of the book. Here he makes 
some important interpretations of Cook's life, 
character, and contributions. We find that Cook 
had no religion, no politics, and no desire to 
be a crusader. A distinction is made between 
Cook the navigator and Cook the surveyor. His 
greatness is assessed, and he is placed in the 
context of his times and also in the context of 
the history of maritime discovery. Professor 
Beaglehole concludes that Cook was England's 
greatest seaman, navigator, surveyor, and ex- 
plorer. i 

The book abounds in fresh insights and fasci- 
nating information. Cook’s humble origins are 
clearly delineated. His lack of formal education 
is pinpointed. He was largely self-educated in 
mathematics, astronomy, surveying, and chart 
making. While Cook’s surveying of so many 
Pacific islands was brilliant, Beaglehole feels 
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nothing exceeded his first great assignment, the 
surveying of the southern and western sides of 
Newfoundland from 1763 to 1767. He had an 
extraordinary empathy with the Pacific island 
natives and constantly worried that his sailors 
would infect the innocent, though sexually per- 
missive islanders, with venereal diseases. He dis- 
liked bloodshed and spent much time control- 
ling his crew. He did not grasp the concept of 
communal ownership, which caused his death. 
However, the author conjectures that Cook was 
nervously exhausted just before his death, 
which explained his frequent temper tantrums, 
including his fatal one, when he ordered his 
men to fire on the natives, who retaliated by 
seizing and murdering Cook. His ability to get 
along with people of higher or lower station is 
stressed—he and the aristocratic Banks were 
close friends. Cook made the first exact record- 
ing of longitude in the Pacific by using first the 
lunar method of determination and later the 
chronometer. Finally, Professor Beaglehole’s 
thorough documentation includes short biogra- 
phies of admirals and all important members 
of his crews, even some below deck. 

Professor Beaglehole died in 1971 while re- 
vising the completed manuscript; his son and 
friends selected the many fine illustrations, four 
maps, and the excellent bibliography. Stanford 
Press has produced a truly handsome volume, 

SAMUEL CLYDE MCCULLOCH 
University of California, 
Irvine 


JOHN ROSSELLI. Lord William Bentinck: The 
Making of a Liberal Imperialist, 1774-1839. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1974. Pp. 384. $15.00. 


M. E. CHAMBERLAIN. Britain and India: The In- 
teraction of Two Peoples. (Library of Politics 
and Society.) Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 
1974. Pp. 272. $13.00. 


A conventional image of British imperialism, 
held by its apologists as well as its detractors, is 
of immense power being directed at will to 
achieve defined ends. According to its admirers, 
this power provided the framework of law and 
order, which, as in Philip Mason’s splendid 
exercise in nostalgia, The Guardians (1954) 
worked for the well-being of the Indian masses. 
And Providence, Charles Trevelyan pointed out, 
had so happily adjusted the universe that when 
we help the natives, we help ourselves. For those 
who read the history of the nineteenth century 
differently, the imposing machinery of imperial- 
ism, rationalized by the convenient piety, was 
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used to enslave the masses in India, as elsewhere. 
A merit of these two books is that they examine 
the application of imperial power and its mean- 
ing for both governed and governors, suggest- 
ing that both parties erred in giving it, for good 
or ill, more credit than it deserved. Both books 
are a reminder that the familiar imperial sym- 
bols—Kipling’s exaltation of blood and duty, 
Curzon’s bombast, and Lutyen’s Delhi—belong 
to the sunset of imperialism. The true vitality 
of Western imperialism was demonstrated in 
India in the first half of the nineteenth century; 
the rest was consolidation, shoring up a struc- 
ture with built-in obsolescence. 

Rosselli’s book is essentially a study in the 
application of imperial power in that period, 
primarily in India, but with considerable atten- 
tion given to Bentinck’s Italian career. As such, 
it is a serious contribution to the literature of 
imperialism in general, as well as providing the 
first detailed examination of important events 


in modern Indian history. In a quite self-con- _ 


scious adherence to the methodology pioneered 
by Jakob Burckhardt, Rosselli begins with an 
analytical summary of Bentinck’s development 
as a representative of that “all-purpose govern- 
ing class,’ the landed British aristocracy. He 
then moves on to a series of thematic essays on 
such historical problems as nationality, agrarian 
taxation, judicial reform, economic develop- 
ment, and administrative procedures, and re- 
lates them to Bentinck’s career. The advantages 
of this method are not clear, as it makes for 
unnecessary separation of activities, but, on the 
whole, Rosselli succeeds in defining what he 
means by a “liberal imperialist.” 

The section on empire and nationality is 
especially interesting. Rosselli elucidates with 
considerable skill the contradictions inherent in 
policies that sought to implant what Bentinck 
called “civil liberty” in India and Sicily while 
simultaneously strengthening the bonds of em- 
pire. 

Chamberlain’s book is less original in both 
subject matter and approach. While it is well- 
written, much of it is a fairly routine summary 
of what used to be called the rise and expansion 
of British rule in India. What raises it above 
the level of most books of its kind is its aware- 
ness of the point noted above, that the ruler 
and the ruled assumed a too easy identification 
of the possession of power and its effective ap- 
plication, not realizing how little control they 
had over the forces shaping Indian society in 
the nineteenth century. The chapter on the 
economic impact of the West on India is a 
good example; it provides a useful summary of 
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the main arguments, even though the author's 

own conclusions are overjudicious and tentative. 
AINSLIE T. EMBREE 
Columbia University 


P. H. J. H. GOSDEN. Self-Help: Voluntary Associa- 
tions in roth-Century Britain. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1974. Pp. viii, 295. $16.50. 


Around 1900 more than five million Englishmen 
belonged to friendly societies that paid both 
sick benefits and burial fees, and more than six 
million belonged to collecting societies that paid 
burial fees alone. Well over two million be- 
longed to cooperative stores, nearly two million 
to "trustee" savings banks, and six hundred 
thousand to building societies. They had in- 
vested five million pounds in friendly societies, 
seven million into collecting societies, and 
nearly sixteen million into cooperatives, banks, 
and building societies. These investments were 
sterling examples of thrift, foresight, and self- 
help and formed part of those voluntary soci- 
eties that the Victorians established to promote 
those virtues. They were societies that meant 
much to their members. How insignificant to 
an il breadwinner or bereaved widow were 
Irish or House of Lords crises compared to a 
ten-shilling weekly sick benefit or a ten pound 
burial fee! The development of social institu- 
tions is often far more significant to ordinary 
people than the drama of high politics. For 
this reason Mr. Gosden's account of these soci- 
eties has added considerably to our knowledge 
of the history of the common man in Victorian 
England. 

Of these institutions the friendly societies 
were the most varied, ranging from small, 
ephemeral village societies to large, permanent, 
national organizations. Though the two main 
goals of these societies were sick benefits and 
burial fees, they also offered the monthly meet- 
ing at the inn and annual festivities. Gosden 
sees these convivialities as very important but 
does not enter into their rites and ceremonies 
as vividly as he did in his T'he Friendly Societies 
(1960) or as fully as M. D. Fuller in her West 
Country Friendly Societies (1964). In the 
friendly society, with its feasts, parades, bands, 
banners, and emblems, the working class found 
an identity and belonging quite absent in col- 
lecting societies, savings banks, and building 
societies, and only present in an educational 
way in the cooperatives. 

"Though these various voluntary societies met 
some of the needs of a century undergoing a 
population explosion and industrialization, they 
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did not meet most of them. They particularly 
failed on the problem of the aged, bad housing, 
and large-scale unemployment. These societies 
also led to many frauds, failures, and bank- 
ruptcies, so many in fact that Parliament passed 
twenty-six acts increasing the government’s con- 
trol of them. Evolved as part of a laissez-faire 
society and dedicated to self-help they para- 
doxically prospered most in a more collectivist 
and planned society. In 1945 the membership in 
friendly and building societies and in coopera- 
tives and banks was respectively, nine, two, 
nine, and four million. Gosden has written a 
detailed, accurate, and thorough study of these 
societies. It is a narrowly institutional study 
and by no means covers the much wider subject 
of its title, “self-help” and “voluntaryism.” 
DAVID ROBERTS 
Dartmouth College 


WILBUR DEVEREUX JONES, The American Problem 
in British Diplomacy, 1841-1861. Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. 1974. Pp. xi, 260. $13.50. 


Many monographs have been written touching 
upon Anglo-American relations during some of 
the years from 1841 through 1861. Almost all of 
them have approached the topic from the point 
of view of the United States. It is therefore wel- 
come to have this study by Wilbur D. Jones that 
presents the British side. One consequence of 
the emphasis on Britain is that the manuscript 
material consulted—and this includes a large 
number of collections—is entirely British. Jones 
emphasizes that the British put the United 
States well down on their scale of diplomatic 
priorities, and it is useful for students of Ameri- 
can history to be reminded that the United 
States did not bulk large in European diplo- 
matic calculations until long after her inde- 
pendence. Jones has written a detailed study of 
diplomacy, concentrating on the foreign office 
and the state department and saying little about 
economics, public opinion, ideology, or chance. 
He has included many long quotations, almost 
all of them unfamiliar, which will be valuable 
for future writers interested in making broad 
interpretations. 

Although this book is valuable mainly for its 
factual material, it does have some interesting 
interpretations. Even if the United States was 
not the main problem for Britain’s foreign pol- 
icy makers, she became increasingly important 
as the twenty years here under consideration 
passed. Her military and economic strength 
grew to an extent that made her the chief mari- 
time rival of Great Britain. Jones does not 
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believe that London had any grand plan for 
dealing with this awkward competitor, except, 
just possibly, a strategy of containment. He 
thinks that on the whole British policy was ad 
hoc, devised to meet each new situation as it 
arose. Yet a few patterns can be discerned. Al- 
though anxious to avoid war—the specter of 
which she raised for the last time in 1841 during 
the Alexander McLeod crisis—she threatened 
rather frequently to use naval action. Aberdeen 
threatened to use the navy in the Oregon crisis 
(Jones agrees with the writers who attribute the 
Oregon settlement in large part to Polk’s fear 
lest Britain use force); Clarendon did the same 
in 1854, 1855, and again in 1856; and Malmes- 
bury so acted in 1858. Jones apparently believes 
that each time the threat succeeded in causing 
the United States to back down. Another Brit- 
ish tactic, used successfully time after time by 
both British parties, was to secure diplomatic 
help from France, America’s traditional ally. 
Furthermore, Jones has a theory, unfortunately 
not fully developed, about the crucial point as 
to whether a meaningful rapprochement took 
place in the late 1850s, Mary W. Williams’s con- 
tention, that in 1856 Britain, because of eco- 
nomic considerations, swung over to favor Amer- 
ican expansion in Central America, he considers 
“probably exaggerated” (p. 154). His own belief 
is that Britain, at least since concluding the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, had wanted to disentan- 
gle herself from Central America, but that a 
menacing American attitude made it politically 
and diplomatically impossible for any British 
government to make a significant concession. 
But once the United States became more civil— 
partly in response to a British threat of naval 
action—London was free to make the desired 
retreat from the Bay Islands and the Mosquito 
Coast. Jones has done well to probe the Wil- 
liams thesis, but his own argument, though un- 
doubtedly meritorious, needs further examina- 
tion. 

CHARLES S. CAMPBELL 

Claremont Graduate School 


J- L. HEILBRON. H. G. J. Moseley: The Life and 
Letters of an English Physicist, 1887-1915. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1974. Pp. xiii, 312. $15.00. 


H. G. J. Moseley enunciated Moseley’s Law in 
1914. This law, based on the X-ray spectra of 
the elements, provided a firm foundation for the 
classification of elements in a new Periodic 
Table that made the one first conceived by 
Dmitri Mendeleev in 1869 obsolete. Moseley's 
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work established the primacy of the atomic 
number (charge on the nucleus) over the atomic 
weight as the basis for elementary classification. 
This provided a solid experimental basis for 
later developments in the quantum theory of 
the atom and in quantum mechanics. There 
can be no doubt that Moseley had produced a 
brilliant piece of work. Unfortunately, he was 
unable to follow it up, for with the coming of 
the war in 1914, Moseley rushed to the British 
colors and was killed in Gallipoli in 1915. 

] L. Heilbron has undertaken to write the 
biography of this youthful and talented physi- 
cist and has produced a solid piece of scholar- 
ship that brings together all the extant letters 
of Moseley and weaves them into a compelling 
narrative of Moseley's life and times. Yet, when 
one has finished the volume, serious doubts re- 
main as to the value of all this work. Part of the 
trouble lies with the fact that Moseley was 
killed so young. There just is not enough of a 
life to write a full-scale biography. Heilbron’s 
narrative reflects this, running only to 139 pages, 
but the thinness is not entirely due to Moseley’s 
brief career. Heilbron has chosen to focus so 
intensely upon his hero that he has neglected 
to provide a coherent or sufficient background 
to his work. We are given extended treatment 
of Eton and Oxford (easily available elsewhere), 
but little or nothing on the revolution in 
physics that was taking place while Moseley 
was at both places. Heilbron casually mentions 
that Moseley corrected Rutherford's use of Ein- 
stein’s special theory of relativity, but nowhere 
does he tell us what the reaction was in England 
to Einstein’s heterodox ideas. Where did Mose- 
ley hear of Einstein’s work (he read German 
with difficulty)? Did he just accept the bizarre 
ideas that Einstein’s early papers contained? 
Was he unaffected by the philosophical impli- 
cations of relativity? Was he aware that there 
were such implications? None of these ques- 
tions is even raised, much less answered. The 
same is true of Planck’s introduction of the 
quantum of action into atomic physics. Mose- 
ley casually speaks the language of quantum 
physics without our ever finding out where he 
learned it, what he thought of it, or what he 
expected to do with it. It could be argued that 
these points were not necessary for Moseley's 
experimental work. If so, then this work, which 
took only about six months to do, does not 
warrant a biography. 

Moseley’s letters do not cast much light on 
his ideas, although they do illuminate his ex- 
periments. They are of little value in under- 
standing the history of physics of the time. 
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There are careless mistakes scattered through- 
out. “Aluminum” is given for “aluminium,” 
errors in grammar appear that would seem to 
be the fault of the editor, not the writer, and, 
most serious of all, a figure of what, presumably, 
Moseley thought an atom to be (and therefore 
of some potential use in discovering his ideas 
on atomic structure) simply is not in the space 
allotted to it (p. 227). The notes to the letters 
and the index are adequate, 

L. PEARCE WILLIAMS 

Cornell University 


ALBERT D. MOSCOTTI. British Policy and the Na- 
tionalist Movement in Burma, 1917-1937. (Asian 
Studies at Hawaii, number ıı. Asian Studies 
Program, University of Hawaii.) [Honolulu:] 
University Press of Hawaii. 1974. Pp. xv, 264. 
$5.00. 


In a brief foreword, Professor Josef Silverstein 
gives three reasons for his recommendation that 
this slightly expanded dissertation, written in 
1950, now be published: he found Moscotti's 
work to be “dispassionate and objective”; it 
utilized material of the British colonial period 
that had received sparse attention from other 
scholars; and it illuminated British colonialism 
as a particular system with sufficient variants 
from other colonial systems as to merit study 
for its own sake. 

I have no serious quarrel with Silverstein’s 
endorsement of Moscotti’s work, especially since 
we would agree that material on Burma has 
generally been in short supply. However, hav- 
ing read this dissertation shortly after it was 
completed at Yale, I would have hesitated now 
in using scarce publication funds for a work 
that has been superseded by more ample 
studies. 

Moscotti’s study is primarily directed to the 
series of important landmark decisions of vari- 
ous British colonial reform commissions and 
attendant parliamentary debates. When the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1917 for “in- 
creasing the association of Indians in every 
branch of the [British] colonial administration” 
in India were applied to the British colonial 
government in India, they expressly excluded 
the application of the reforms to the province 
of Burma. Burmese protest succeeded by 1923 
in having these reforms of modest home rule 
applied to Burma. Similar political agitation at 
the end of the decade and in the early 1930s 
led finally to the British Acts of 1935 that sep- 
arated Burma from India and provided for each 
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colony a larger measure of home rule while still 
retaining ultimate power for London. 
Moscotti ascribes this political effort in the 
time frame of his title to what he calls the 
“nationalist awakening”; but in so doing, he 
ignores its antecedents in the late 1880s and 
ı8gos (immediately following the final annexa- 
tion of Burma to British India) and the rise of 
a more radical nationalist effort—the Thakin 
Movement—of the early 1930s, which even- 
tually achieved independence for Burma out- 
side the British Commonwealth. In these re- 
spects Moscotti’s work is both dated and deriva- 
tive from those British and American writers 
on Burma who described the Burmese as “politi- 
cally apathetic” before ıgı7 and overlooked or 
ignored the fires of Burmese patriotism and 
spirit of independence that had never—after 
annexation—disappeared in the countryside. 
Not for nothing did the British employ thirty 
thousand troops to bring about the pacification 
of Burma between 1886 and 1894. 
FRANK N. TRAGER 
New York University 


CHRIS COOK and JOHN RAMSDEN, editors. By-Elec- 
tions in British Politics. With an introduction 
by pavip BUTLER. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 


1973. Pp. xii, 406. $17.95. 


The twelve essays that constitute this volume 
are designed to answer a wide variety of ques- 
tions concerning by-elections in Britain since 
1918. Statistical data are plumbed in an effort 
not only to determine long- and short-term 
political trends, but also to reach some general- 
izations concerning voting behavior in such con- 
tests. By-elections of special significance are 
dealt with separately in essays that combine 
sophisticated analysis of the results with an in- 
vestigation of their subsequent impact on the 
political scene. 

While each of the studies is of value, those 
dealing with the period preceding 1945 are of 
special interest. In the absence of public opin- 
ion polls, by-elections provide for the historian, 
as they did for contemporary politicians, a rough 
measure of swings in public sentiment between 
general elections. In a few instances the elec- 
toral results call into question the impressions 
gained from other sources. lain McLean's analy- 
sis of the by-elections of 1938-39, for example, 
does not sustain the generally accepted view 
that the decisive shift in the public's attitude 
toward appeasement occurred in the wake of 
Hitler's occupation of Prague in March 1939. 
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On the whole, however, this collection holds 
few surprises for the student of twentieth-cen- 
tury Britain. Some of the "myths" that the au- 
thors delight in destroying, such as the view 
that the Labour party was making steady elec- 
toral progress between ıgoo and 1914 or that 
the Newport by-election caused the fall of the 
coalition in 1922, have long been recognized as 
such by scholars. The more general findings of 
these studies likewise tend to bear out the 
speculations of less scientific observers: in by- 
elections party loyalties count for less than in 
general elections, the "swing" tends to be 
against the party in office, and the larger the 
government's majority the more probable it is 
that its vote will be reduced. These essays pro- 
vide not only the hard evidence to support this 
conventional wisdom, but also some important 
qualifications and refinements. 

The high quality of these studies and the ex- 
tremely valuable statistical appendix make this 
volume an essential tool for students concerned 
either with the interpretation of specific by- 
elections or with more general questions of elec- 
toral behavior in Britain since World War I. 

CATHERINE ANN CLINE 
Catholic University of America 


DONALD GRAEME BOADLE. Winston Churchill and 
the German Question in British Foreign Policy, 
1918-1922. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1973. 
Pp. xvii, 193. 36 gls. 


This is indeed the golden age of the dissertation 
writers in the field of recent European diplo- 
macy. The principal governments are publishing 
voluminous series of foreign office records and 
have at long last opened their archives to stu- 
dents of the aftermath of the First World War. 
Thus far relatively little that is new or impor- 
tant has emerged from all this editorial activity. 
Personal memoirs and the apologies of partici- 
pants have long since made the policies of the 
leading statesmen and therefore of their coun- 
tries known. What we are now getting are 
mostly details, sometimes illuminating but more 
often tedious and generally insignificant. Every 
episode can now be followed in all its altera- 
tions and often its futility. 

The present work is the doctoral dissertation 
of a young Australian scholar. He has clearly 
been well trained, for he handles his materials 
deftly and rarely challenges accepted interpreta- 
tions. Why he has chosen this particular subject 
is not clear, for he recognizes that Churchill, 
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who in this period was successively secretary of 
war and colonial secretary, was for the most 
part a mere spectator at the negotiation of the 
peace treaties. The decisions were made by the 
Big Three with support of their staffs. All 
Churchill could do was to write memorandums 
and urge suggestions that were usually unwanted 
and rarely adopted. It is interesting to note 
that, like Lloyd George and especially Woodrow 
Wilson, Churchill had grave reservations to the 
imposition of an unnegotiated treaty on a 
strong and formidable opponent, and that he 
regarded the prolonged hunger blockade of 
Germany as an unpardonable policy. But like 
his colleagues, he was carried away by the venge- 
ful pressure of public opinion, whipped up by 
years of propaganda. 

The title of Boadle’s book is really a mis- 
nomer. Churchill knew relatively little about 
Germany and had an exaggerated fear lest the 
reactionary military caste overthrow the Re- 
public. But his chief concern was with Soviet 
Russia, of which he knew far less even than 
about Germany. The author speaks of Church- 
ill’s wild and increasingly hysterical alarmism 
that centered on his dread of an alliance be- 
tween a reactionary Germany and Bolshevik 
Russia, united in their determination on a re- 
newed assault on the Allied powers. While con- 
vinced that the destruction of bolshevism could 
be achieved only by combined military action, 
he was nonetheless prepared to support any re- 
lated policy such as the creation of a strong 
Polish state or even a relaxation of the German 
peace terms so as to enable the Germans to play 
a more effective anti-Soviet role. 

The Churchill program was interesting if only 
because Churchill was an imaginative statesman 
and at the same time an activist. But in all its 
essentials it has long been known, if only 
through Churchill’s own writings. In a sense a 
detailed monograph such as Boadle’s tends to 
obscure the larger issues by burying them under 
mountains of unimportant detail. If Churchill 
had not later emerged in a greater and more 
heroic role, I doubt if going over this ground 
so minutely would have been worth the re- 
quired time and effort. . 

WILLIAM L. LANGER 
Harvard University 


H. DUNCAN HALL. Commonwealth: A History of 
ihe British Commonwealth of Nations. With an 
introduction by sIR ROBERT MENZIES. New York: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold Company. 1971. Pp. 
XXXVI, 1015. $29.95. 
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This massive volume qualifies for the abused 
encomium magnum opus more than most, for it 
represents the distillate of Professor H. Duncan 
Hall's studies, thoughts, and experiences over 
several decades. The book is both an examina- 
tion of a particular period in the development 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations and a 
product—indeed, almost a symbol—of that pe- 
riod. Its emphasis is on the old "white Domin- 
ions," the issues of responsible government, 
devolution of authority, and transfer of a West- 
minster model of Parliament to the colonial de- 
pendencies and Dominions. Sir Robert Borden 
appears often, Lord Lugard never, and the bib- 
liography is heavy with works on or by consti- 
tutional authorities, but it does not mention 
D. A. Low or Eric Stokes and while having room 
for the Robinson and Gallagher of 1961, has no 
room for their work since or for the problem 
of the "collaborator model.” In short, this is a 
detailed, often quite fine, examination of the 
machinery of Commonwealth government. He 
who looks for insights into the issues of the 
post-World War II years or usage of those 
techniques that draw away from the center to 
the periphery, will be disappointed here. 

But Hall is quite clear on what he wishes to 
achieve, and he asserts at the outset that his 
book "looks at the Commonwealth from the 
centre ratler than the periphery." Despite the 
heavy turn away from this view, it is important 
to scholarship that there still be historians who 
examine the Commonwealth as Hall does, and 
given his approach and the limits he has defined 
to his study, he has done it very well indeed. 
Having access to previously unexploited mate- 
rials on the Imperial Defense Conference of 
1909, or to Australian materials on the Chanak 
crisis of 1922, or to the background to the Bal- 
four Declaration of 1926, Hall throws much use- 
ful corrective light upon those events. Having 
himself been a participant in some of the con- 
ferences he describes and being a personal 
friend of heads of state and cabinet ministers, 
he also has his own insights into the figures of 
whom he writes. He does not often share these 
insights with us, but when he does they are 
subtle and acute. The book that results is un- 
embarrassed in being old-fashioned, uncluttered 
by model building, unenlivened by speculation 
on personality, yet of considerable significance 
in its details. Sir Robert Menzies, in an attrac- 
tively written introduction, calls it "a remark- 
able book, written by a very remarkable man,’ 
and in this he is quite right. 

ROBIN W. WINKS 
Yale University 
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W. STANFORD REID. Trumpeter of God: A Biog- 
raphy of John Knox. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1974. Pp. xvi, 353. $12.50. 


The author modestly says that he is not writing 
a biography of John Knox but rather a bio- 
graphical interpretation with the object of dis- 
covering the secret of Knox's dynamism. But 
a biography of a sort it certainly is. All that 
Knox said and did is recounted in detail, to- 
gether with many surmises as to bis reasons. 
These are not random guesses but explanations 
plausible in the light of the circumstances with 
which the author is intimately acquainted. He 
knows what was going on at each stage not only 
in Scotland, England, and France but in smaller 
spots such as Dieppe, Strasbourg, Frankfurt, and 
Geneva. He understands the local situation in 
Scotland where Knox had his support from the 
middle class, that is, the lairds and the bur- 
gesses. If one wishes information, here it is, and 
so much that one should have a little in ad- 
vance to grasp it all. 

The author is not so much interested in in- 
formation as in explanation. What was the 
secret of Knox's dynamism? Is the reference to 
his titanic energy or to his ability to evoke it 
in others? He had both. Reid's explanation is 
very simple. He was "God's trumpeter." Does 
this mean that he was or that he thought he 
was? If one believes that God works in history 
through individuals, one might take Knox at 
his word. But by what tests does a man convince 
himself and persuade others that he is God's 
trumpeter? So many claiming to be emissaries 
of the Most High have plunged into tlie wildest 
fiascos and perpetrated ghastly holocausts. If one 
excludes the supernatural, what criteria deter- 
mine whether an alleged prophet is demented 
or sound? I am not saying that there are no 
criteria, but the answer cannot be simple and 
the source of dynamism may have to be left in 
the realm of the inscrutables. 

In any case, Knox's conviction that he was 
God's trumpeter explains his behavior toward 
others, notably Mary Stuart. Many moderns re- 
gard Knox as a crabby old man driving a 
pretty girl to tears. Knox on occasion was 
tender, but Mary in his eyes was God's enemy. 
She wanted the celebration of the Mass in her 
private chapel. The Mass to him was idolatry. 
God commanded that idolators be slain. Never- 
theless Knox might have been willing to leave 
her to God if she had been trustworthy. He 
suspected on the basis of some evidence, of 
which we have a great deal more, that she was 
conspiring to suppress Protestantism in Scot- 
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land. Knox could not trust Catholics; see how 
well Mary Tudor kept her promise to respect 
conscience! If Mary Stuart had her Mass, Scot- 
land, he assured, would have her Smithfield. 
Europe in the 1550s and 1560s was at the very 
peak of religious polarization. Knox thought of 
himself not only as the trumpeter of God but as 
the mouthpiece of Scotland in resistance to 
Catholic tyranny. 

There is one point at which there might be 
greater clarity. Knox said that “unfaithful rulers 
could be removed by the people if they had the 
power." The author comments (p. 234) that 
Knox "set forth a theory of sovereignty which 
was not that of the continental reformers.” This 
statement requires specification of which Conti- 
nental reformers and at what time. The Magde- 
burg Bekenntnis, issued by the Lutherans in 
1550, a document to which Knox made appeal, 
maintained that higher magistrates might be 
resisted and removed by lower magistrates, act- , 
ing on behalf of the people but not through 
them. But in 1554 Theodore Beza, later Cal- 
vin's successor, was suggesting popular rebellion. 
Although Knox was of no mind to turn rebel- 
lion over to the "rascal multitude," he said that 
a ruler might be removed by a "Christian Com- 
monwealth." He did not say just how. 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 
Yale University 


A. ALLAN MACLAREN, Religion and Social Class: 
The Disruption Years in Aberdeen. (The Scot- 
tish Series.) Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
1974. Pp. xii, 268. $15.50. 


This work illustrates some facets of the relation- 
ship between history and the social sciences. 
The author, a sociologist analyzing the past, 
writes of “cross-fertilization,” and it is clear that 
he believes the application of sociological tech- 
niques and perspectives reveals essential truths 
otherwise undiscovered, This particular volume 
is intended to elucidate patterns of religious be- 
lief and observance in Aberdeen during the pe- 
riod centered on 1843, when the Church of 
Scotland was disrupted by the creation of the 
Free Church, and 1851, when an extensive reli- 
gious census was taken. The first part of the 
book concerns the Disruption itself, its back- 
ground and consequences. The overt issue was 
the rejection of patronage in the selection of 
ministers. This is hardly discussed at all. Dr. 
MacLaren finds that the true disruptive factor 
was the emergence of a new urban-based bour- 
geoisie “characterized by aggressive individual- 
ism, economic opportunism, rapid social and 
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physical mobility, and yet relatively insecure 
within the social structure because of their shal- 
low roots in bourgeois society.” Such men sup- 
ported the Free Church, shaped it, and ensured 
its financial success. This conclusion is demon- 
strated by analyses of the origins, occupations, 
and residences of the elders of all established 
and seceding congregations. Even if one accepts 
that such men formed the core of the lay leader- 
ship in the Free Church, can one then be satis- 
fied that its existence has been explained? That 
other factors must have been present is sug- 
gested by the case of St. Clement’s parish, where 
a substantial secession occurred without such 
social tensions. What influence did ideology 
have? What roles were played by the clergy? 
By those in each congregation who were not 
elders? Such questions remain unexplored. 

The book concludes with a description of the 
religious situation of the working class. Mac- 
Laren finds that there was a general working- 
class belief in a Protestant religious connection, 
but in practice the Presbyterian churches were 
too middle class in finances and values to attract 
substantial working-class membership. Thus the 
institutional church lost the opportunity to in- 
corporate the new industrial proletariat. 


This book exemplifies the product of a social 


science approach. It is replete with statistics and 
is based on extensive research, but it relies on 
quantification, typification, and categorization. 
The immeasurable is discounted. It is not his- 
tory, for it does not constitute a coherent and 
satisfying explanation of the religious situation 
in mid-nineteenth-century Aberdeen, but no his- 
torian interested in the subject of modern Scot- 
tish life can afford to ignore its findings. 

J. WILSON FERGUSON 

Russell Sage College 


M. PERCEVAL-MAXWELL. The Scottish Migration 
to Ulster in the Reign of James I. (Ulster-Scot 
Historical Series: Publications of the Ulster-Scot 
Historical Foundation, Belfast.) New York: Hu- 
manities Press. 1973. Pp. xx, 411. $17.50. 


Upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, the gov-. 


ernor of Derry urged that Scots be settled in 
Ulster to prevent rebellion. King James agreed 
with this opinion. According to Perceval-Max- 
well, James was the prime mover behind coloni- 
zation. Upon becoming king of England and 
Ireland he gave substantial grants to three Scots 
—Randal MacDonnell, Hugh Montgomery, and 
James Hamilton—in Antrim and Down. The 
latter two were enjoined to settle English or 
Scottish tenants, the first time Scots were put on 
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an equal footing with Englishmen in Ireland. 
Indeed, before James their immigration had 
been illegal. After the “fight of the earls” in 
1607, James and his Irish, Scottish, and English 
advisers devised a project whereby the escheated 
land in the rest of Ulster would be settled by 
Scottish undertakers. Most of the nine’ chief 
undertakers were courtiers; the others consisted 
largely of gentry or royal servants, with only a 
few merchants. The author has studied their 
social, economic, and religious backgrounds as 
well as the general conditions prevailing in Low- 
land Scotland, Though poorer than England, 
Scotland by now had some capital for invest- 
ment and men interested in overseas coloniza- 
tion. 

The period 1610-19 witnessed the founding 
of Scottish colonies in all the escheated counties, 
as well as continued growth of those in Antrim 
and Down, but stagnation set in during the 
closing years of James’s reign. Reasons for the 
qualified success of the undertakers were mani- 
fold: poor land or location, insufficient capital, 
hostility of the native Irish, disputes over con- 
flicting grants, and Scottish tariffs on Irish grain. 
According to the undertakers, their chief diffi- 
culty arose from insecurity of tenure. Because 
they often failed to meet the colonization re- 
quirements stipulated in their patents, they 
feared forfeiture, and with good reason. Dublin 
Castle and the king worried about the small 
number of British colonists and the persistence 
of numerous Irish tenants. The government or- 
dered six surveys to assess the undertakers’ 
achievements and threatened forfeiture but in 
the end never enforced its regulations; mean- 
while new settlements were discouraged. Yet de- 
spite all the difficulties, some 14,000 to 15,000 
Scots were settled before James's death, enough 
to constitute a solid base for the larger immi- 
gration that came after 1635 and for the crea- 
tion of the modern Ulster-Scot community. 

The study is well organized, carefully docu- 
mented, and clearly written. It contains a series 
of informative charts and illustrative maps as 
well as appendixes giving biographical informa- 
tion about the undertakers, ministers, and others 
involved. The author employs the available 
statistics with caution. Occasionally he gener- 
alizes from slender evidence but for the most 
part confines himself to the topic at hand. Thus, 
although he provides a valuable companion 


- volume to T. W. Moody's book on the London- 


derry Plantation, Perceval-Maxwell does not at- 
tempt any analytical comparison of the Scottish 
migration to Ulster with other major colonizing 
movements, except for a few comments on the 
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English settlements there and elsewhere in Ire- 
land. 
FRANCIS G. JAMES 
Tulane University 


RAYMOND MOLEY. Daniel O’Connell: Nationalism 
without Violence. An Essay. New York: Ford- 
ham University Press. 1974: Pp. xxi, 246. Cloth 
$12.50, paper $5.00. 


This biographical essay, concerned, as Professor 
Moley tells us in his preface, with some of Dan- 
iel O’Connell’s activities, principles of action, 
and political methods, has an unusual origin. 
Moley’s grandmother, Mary Anne Kane, was 
born in Dublin where her father Joseph was a 
civil engineer and a graduate of Trinity College. 
He engaged Hypolite Mole, an emigré from 
France, to teach his daughter the French lan- 
guage. The couple were married and eventually 
came to America, settling in Ohio with their 
children. From his grandmother, Mary Anne 
Kane Mole, the young Raymond Moley learned 
some Irish history and especially heard her 
stories of Daniel O'Connell, who used to come 
to Hypolite’s tailor shop in Dublin. The grand- 
mother’s memories were full of England’s “cruel 
wrongs,” and Moley admits that he has had to 
unlearn some of this history; but the curiosity 
awakened by his grandmother about O'Connell 
and the Ireland of his time never died, and 
now in his eighties Moley has given us the result 
of a lifetime of reflection and reading on O’Con- 
nell’s career. 

The book has another interesting aspect. 
Moley was not merely a professor in the School 
of Public Law at Columbia University but an 
adviser to President Roosevelt in the early days 
of the New Deal, and later the editor of News- 
week. His many asides on politicians, public 
life, and the limits and possibilities of political 
action give the book an unusual flavor. Moley 
never loses sight of the milieu in which O’Con- 
nell had to calculate his chances of success or 
failure. 

Moley disclaims any intention of calling this 
study a full biography, which it is not. But the 
chapters on O’Connell’s boyhood, his attitudes 
to religious liberty, his legal career, and his 
organization of the Catholic association will 
have a strong interest not only for special stu- 
dents of Irish history but for the general reader 
as well. It is, however, with O’Connell’s beliefs 
in nonviolence, in the power and force of peace- 
ful political action, that Moley is especially con- 
cerned, and he comes down firmly on O’Con- 
nell’s side in his famous quarrel with Young 
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Ireland. The essential greatness of O'Connell, 
he argues, has suffered from attacks on him by 
the Young Irelanders in their post-1848 writ- 
ings and also from the direction of Irish history 
itself, especially from the events of 1916-21. But 
now, Moley observes, the tragic and seemingly 
unending violence in Northern Ireland gives 
fresh pertinence to the teaching of O’Connell 
and to the political and social thinking on which 
it was based. Moley manages, despite his atten- 
tion to O’Connell’s ideas and political methods, 
to convey a good deal about the man himself. 
But the “whole O’Connell” is an elusive sub- 
ject, as it has been for all other biographers. 
There will undoubtedly be new questions, new 
perspectives, new biographies, but any future 
student of O’Connell’s career will value this 
present book. And for ongoing O’Connell stud- 
ies there is now the additional source of O’Con- 
nell’s correspondence, appearing under the edi- 
torship of Professor Maurice O’Connell of 


‘Fordham University (there will be eight vol- 


umes, of which three have been published). 
Finally, it should be noted that Irish history has 
been much changed over the past thirty-five 
years by many solid monographs and learned 
studies that have revised old interpretations and 
asked new questions. The field, however, still 
stands.in need of books that reflect, discuss, 
synthesize—“considerations,” as the French 
would put it. Moley has given us just such a 
book. 

HELEN MULVEY 
Connecticut College 


DAVID W. MILLER. Church, State and Nation in 
Ireland, 1898-192r. [Pittsburgh:] University of 
Pittsburgh Press. 1973. Pp. x, 579. $14.95. 


Before 1921 the Catholic Church in Ireland had 
to adapt to the fluctuating fortunes of moderate 
and extreme nationalist movements while simul- 
taneously preserving close—but not too close— 
working relations with the British government. 
Despite these difficulties, it retained the loyalty 
of its members to a degree probably unmatched 
by any other European church. Professor Miller 
finds much evidence to support his emphasis on 
the “subordination of theological discussion to 
political considerations in the minds and ac- 
tions of the Irish hierarchy” (p. 462). He does 
not, however, examine to what extent the 
Church was a primarily political institution. 
Was clerical promotion, for instance, based on 
ability to handle political problems? That the 
four bishops who feature most prominently in 
the narrative—Logue, Walsh, O'Donnell and 
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O’Dwyer—received their hats before 1898 may 
have diverted Miller's attention from this prob- 
lem. The issue is relevant because any church- 
man suspected of being a politician first and a 
spiritual leader second might have forfeited his 
political influence. Tim Healy’s complaint that 
his supporter, Logue, was “so scrupulous” that 
“you can't expect he will do anything with a 
merely political motive” (p. 264) reminds the 
reader that whereas politics was virtually the 
sole concern of state and nation, the Church’s 
political influence depended on the credibility 
among her own flock of her claim to be essen- 
tially nonpolitical. 

Despite the slight distortion caused by this 
perhaps unavoidable concentration on the 
Church as a primarily political animal, the 
general thrust of Miller’s interpretation carries 
complete conviction. Occasional emphases may, 
of course, be queried. He seems to attach ex- 
cessive importance to the concept of political 
generations, and his own logical rigor tempts 
him to exaggerate the extent to which Sinn 
Fein politicians appreciated the logical impli- 
cations of their attitude toward Protestant UŁ 
ster. If the work is mainly a study, and a mas- 
terly one, in diplomatic history, it contains a 
great deal to interest social, intellectual, and 
political historians as well. Miller touches 
nothing that he does not illuminate, from the 
electoral influence of the clergy to the attitude 
of churchmen toward emigration. His control 
of his voluminous material, his clarity of style, 
acuity of perception, and maturity of judgment 
make this a work of rare distinction. 

J. J. LEE 
University College, 
Cork 


ALAIN CROIX. Nantes et le Pays nantais au XVI° 
siècle: Étude démographique. (École Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes—VI° Section. Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Démographie et so- 
Pera 15.) Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1974. Pp. 356. 
o fr. 


For those who want a primer of the demographic 
methodology of the Annales school this book 
has great value. For those familiar with the 
works of the members of that school Croix pro- 
vides both. a few nuances of interpretation for 
long-term developments from the viewpoint of 
the sixteenth century and much information 
about the area around Nantes. Surely this book 
must be listed in the category of "everything 
you wanted to know." Croix, with many refer- 
ences to his masters, very carefully describes the 
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methods, and their limitations, that he used to 
study the registers of births of forty-four parishes 
in and around Nantes during the period 1464 to 
1600 and the registers of marriages and deaths 
from the mid-sixteenth century to 1600. 
Perhaps the great weakness of the book is one 
that is common to most of its type. The author 
worked hard and long and leads the reader 
through much in order to provide, in the end, 
conclusions that are usually confirmations of 
what was already known or suspected. But that 
statement by itself is too harsh and comes from 
writing too soon after reading the book. For 
when all is said and done, when the eyes have 
ceased to be blurred, something does emerge 
from amidst the graphs and tables, something 
beyond the author’s concern to show the cor- 
relation of the evolution of births, marriages, 
and deaths in the sixteenth century. The work 
presents further proof that ordinances of the 
sixteenth-century royal government had little 
effect, while bishops often successfully imposed 
their will; that crises of living conditions were 
inevitable in the Old Regime, and that town 
and country felt these crises differently. There 
is an indication that by the last half of the six- 
teenth century, peasants, who had been mobile 
in the fifteenth century, were moving very 
little. Croix has found indications of popula- 
tion increase from about 1480; that the period 
of the Wars of Religion marked a’ decline in 
population; and that a sharp drop in the num- 
ber of births can help identify a crisis when 
other evidence is scarce. As the author realizes, 
however, he must carry his research beyond 
Nantes to provide a broader base for his con- 
clusions. 
J. MICHAEL HAYDEN 
University of Saskatchewan 


J. RUSSELL MAJOR. Bellièvre, Sully, and the 
Assembly of Notables of 1596. (Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
volume 64, part 2.) Philadelphia: the Society. 


1974. Pp. 34. $2.00. 


In 1941, Roland Mousnier’s pioneering article 
on Sully and Bellièvre demonstrated that we 
could probe beneath stereotypes to the actual 
mechanics, personnel, and policies of the late 
sixteenth-century French monarchy. Today, de- 
spite excellent studies by Major, Raymond 
Kierstead, David Buisseret, Edmund Dickerman, 
Héléne Michaud, Martin Wolfe, and Nicola 
Sutherland, the limitations of this probing, at 
least with the aid of ministerial correspondence, 
official financial records, and labels such as 
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“Renaissance monarchy,” are becoming appar- 
ent. Professor Major’s present “mini-mono- 
graph” accepts Mousnier's basic thesis of a 
ministerial conflict between Belliévre's "tem- 
pered monarchy" ideal and Sully's "absolute 
monarchy” aspirations, applying it to the fiscal 
reformism that led to Henry IV’s Assembly of 
Notables, and conciliar decrees culminating in 
the paulette. As a result, Belliévre’s ideas and 
role as financial councilor are clearer, but the 
intrusion of the labels “Renaissance monarchy” 
and “absolute monarchy” has restricted Major’s 
contribution. Bellievre’s reform proposals look 
neither so bold and statesmanlike as the author 
contends—even in contrast to Sully’s pragmatic 
fiscal brigandage—nor so closely identified with 
a law-abiding, privilege-respecting “Renaissance 
monarchy” that supposedly had existed. As for 
Major’s Sully, he also appears somewhat dis- 
torted, losing even the pragmatic scruples that 
Mousnier’s revisionism left him, although—and 
perhaps because—he is now linked in predes- 
tinarian fashion to an emerging absolute mon- 
archy that respected neither law nor subjects’ 
privileges: “There were others who argued that 
the monarchy should embark on a new course 
leading to royal absolutism” (p. 3); “Those who 
advised him to move towards an absolutism” 
(p. 7). Major has been more fortunate in his 
choice and utilization of sources than in apply- 
ing labels. Yet for all his skillful and sure 
handling of official documents such as Belliévre's 
memorandums and conciliar decrees, the conse- 
quent "may have's" “possibly's,” "perhaps's," 
and "probably's," may well lead future scholars 
to concentrate on ministerial correspondence 
as a surer guide, and to broaden and deepen 
the context of political-administrative history. 

A. LLOYD MOOTE 

University of Southern California 


BRUNO NEVEU, editor. Correspondance du nonce 
en France Angelo Ranuzzi (1683-1689). Vol- 
ume 1, 7683-1686; volume 2, 1687-1689. (Acta 
Nuntiaturae Gallicae, 10 and 11.) Rome: Ecole 
Française de Rome; Université Pontificale 
Grégorienne. 1973. Pp. xli, 849; 804. 


This is a most valuable continuation of the 
publication of the collection of the Acta Nuntia- 
turae Gallicae of which nine volumes have 
appeared so far. For the historian-interested in 
the political-religious issues of the reign of 
Louis XIV these papal and diplomatic docu- 
ments drawn from a number of archival col- 
lections are of enormous value. They contain 
not only the official dispatches and letters of 
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the cardinal Angelo Maria Ranuzzi, papal 
nuncio in France from 1683 to 1689, but also 
correspondence of Gian Baptiste Lauri, the 
papal auditor in France, of the cardinal Al- 
derano Cibo, secretary of state to Innocent XI, 
and of Innocent’s confidente the cardinal Lo- 
renzo Casoni. In addition, the editor of this 
monumental project has included extracts of 
the letters of Ranuzzi’s counterpart, the French 
ambassador in Rome and the Venetian ambas- 
sadors in France and Rome. 

Recalling that the main Church-state issues 
focused on the regale, assemblies of the clergy, 
the Gallican articles, the quartier, the disputed 
imperial election, and the Edict of Nantes, to 
name but a few, representing the Holy See in 
France during this crucial period was certainly 
a delicate and thankless task. During the pontif- 
icate of Innocent XI both nuncios, Pompio 
Varese and Angelo Ranuzzi, were regarded in 
France as the representatives of a secular prince 
rather than an ecclesiastical power, and their 
activities accordingly were constrained as much 
as possible to diplomatic functions. Besides 
being confined in his official capacity to deal 
only with the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs and being limited in his contacts with 
the French clergy, Ranuzzi was isolated from 
the principal cultural and ecclesiastical circles 
of Paris. Philippe de France, duc d’Orlean, 
Colbert de Croissy, Madame de Maintenon, and 
Pere de La Chaise thus figure significantly in 
his letters while the Bishop Bossuet, Le Tellier, 
and Colbert are hardly mentioned. Yet the cor- 
respondence seems to confirm the suspicions 
of the late nineteenth-century historians that 
Louis’s confessor played a significant role in 
ecclesiastical affairs in France. While the image 
of Louis is blurred in the nuncio’s dispatches, 
the picture of Innocent XI and members of 
the curiä are for the first time precisely drawn. 
Studies of religious policy in the reign of Louis 
XIV have tended to focus on the issues from the 
French perspective. Undoubtedly the publica- 
tion of these diplomatic documents will now 
stimulate further research into the issue of 
Church and state in seventeenth-century France 
from the wider perspective these volumes sug- 
gest. 

Unfortunately the editors of this series have 
compelled the editors of the volumes to sum- 
marize many of the documents. Nevertheless the 
specific references to the location of the docu- 
ments, published and unpublished, the precise 
scholarly apparatus, and a thorough index of 
topics, names, and places make this edition a 
valuable reference and research tool. In ad- 
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dition Neveu, from his intimate knowledge of 
the period and the documents, has written a 
long introductory essay full of analysis of the 
issues and portraits of the personalities. 
CHARMARIE JENKINS BLAISDELL 
Northeastern University 


JEAN-MARIE PEROUSE DE MONTCLOS. Etienne-Louis 
Boullée (1728-1799): Theoretician of Revolu- 
tionary Architecture. New York: George Brazil- 
ler. 1974. Pp. 128. Cloth $6.95. paper $2.95. 


This is a very condensed and simplified trans- 
lation of the author’s Etienne-Louis Boullée 
(1728-1799) de l'architecture classique à Varchi- 
tecture revolutionnaire (1969). Not only have 
the plates been reduced from 155 to 120 in 
number as well as in size and clarity but the 
text including notes, appendixes, and bibliog- 
raphy now numbers 56 pages instead of 257. 
Even the bibliography has been drastically cut 
so that such important items as Emil Kauf- 
mann's pioneering study Von Ledoux bis Le 
Corbusier (1933) and Helen Rosenau's 1958 
English edition of Boullée's treatise are omitted. 
The text is so abridged that it reads like a 
dissertatión abstract. On the positive side, this 
English version does include two drawings that 
have turned up since 1969 and, to make it more 
topical it includes a reference to the Nazi 
architectural designs of Albert Speer. The 
greatest value of this English version is, how- 
ever, the very useful chronology of Boullée's 
life, which does not appear in the original. 
As it includes a very good glossary of architec- 
tural terms, this edition is presumably aimed 
at the American non-French reading public who 
are also ignorant of architectural terminology. 
This English version does make available a 
considerable amount of material, both illus- 
trated and textural, at a modest price so it may 
be useful to the general American reader. 
Scholars, however, will have to continue to 
refer to the more complete French original. 
THOMAS J. MCCORMICK 
Wheaton College 
Norton, Massachusetts 


JEAN-PIERRE GOUBERT. Malades et médecins en 
Bretagne, 1770—1790. (Université de Haute- 
Bretagne, Institut Armoricain de Recherches 
Historiques, Rennes.) Paris: Librairie C. Klinck- 
sieck. 1974. Pp. 508. 


Having already published two studies on the 
demography of eighteenth-century Brittany, the 
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author proposes to broaden his consideration 
of the subject to describe the people and the 
conditions represented by the statistics. The 
records, correspondence, and reports of royal 
administrators, doctors, surgeons, midwives, 
clergy, and military personnel supply the grim 
details of housing, sanitation, food supplies, 
the attitudes of the "pauvres malades," and the 
symptoms and treatments of the more wide- 
spread diseases. A thoroughly documented ac- 
count of dedicated people inadequately 
equipped for a nearly hopeless task provides 
the human dimension, as charlatans peddle 
nostrums to peasants who, fearful of the cost 
or understandably skeptical, often refuse the 
treatments prescribed by physicians who some- 
times grumble about long hours, inadequate 
fees, and drunken patients. Nevertheless it is 
as a study in quantification that this work has 
its impact. Scarcely any reader could ask for a 
more thorough coverage of sources or for an 
author more careful to point out what the 
statistics can and, most emphatically, cannot 
show. The often accepted “Malthusian” cycle 
of crop failure, famine, epidemic, population 
decline, increased food supply, and population 
growth leading to renewed famine is an inac- 
curate description of eighteenth-century Brit- 
tany. Jean-Pierre Goubert demonstrates clearly 
that in Brittany the crises in food supply did 
not necessarily coincide with epidemics; in 
1740-42 such a coincidence did occur with 
catastrophic results that have never been re- 
peated in Brittany, although there were five 
smallpox epidemics between 1770 and 1790 and 
other cases reported every year during that 
period. The author further argues that a society 
generates its own death rate depending largely 
on local conditions, Thus Brittany’s population 
grew at a slower rate than the population of 
France as a whole. Brittany was, however, sig- 
nificantly affected by such outside conditions 
as its maritime role in the American wars, when 
transient soldiers and sailors carried diseases 
that often spread in the province. Twenty-five 
wonderfully clear maps, thirty informative 
graphs, seventeen statistical tables, two special 
indexes, and an extensive bibliography are 
provided. A superb volume for the specialist, 
this is a splendid example of high standards 
in the use of quantification in historiography. 

ROBERT W. GREEN 

Pennsylvania State University 


M. J. SYDENHAM. The First French Republic, 
1792-1804. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 360. $13.00. 
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It is fitting that Professor Sydenham, who has 
done so much to revise the traditional stereo- 
typed image of the Girondists, should turn his 
critical attention to an interpretation of the 
French Revolution on a wider scale. Sydenham 
correctly observes that republican historians 
since Albert Mathiez have reflected in their 
judgments and in their chronological divisions 
the belief that the Revolution effectively ended 
with the fall of Robespierre in 1794. Relying 
heavily on the research of the republican scholar 
Georges Lefebvre and on the memoirs of 
Antoine-Claire Thibaudeau, he proposes inter- 
pretive alternatives based on the thesis that 
the quest for a “rule of law” was the central 
theme of the First French Republic, which he 
dates from the abolition of the constitutional 
monarchy in 1792 to the establishment of the 
empire in 1804. Sydenham’s work is less a new 
interpretation than an artfully constructed syn- 
thesis of two old ones: that which views the 
National Convention as a battleground between 
“totalitarian” egalitarians and moderate liber- 
tarians and that which holds that Napoleon 
destroyed the Revolution after toppling the 
Directory in the successful coup d'état of 1799. 
Some of the conclusions derived from that ap- 
proach—especially those on the Directory—are 
well founded and convincing, and some are 
judiciously provocative. 

Despite the substantial merits of this well- 
written book, Sydenham’s interpretive overview 
is unlikely to win many converts among his- 
torians steeped in the illustrious egalitarian 
tradition of Mathiez, Lefebvre, and Albert 
Soboul. Furthermore, his work suffers from 
several serious flaws in the selection and evalua- 
tion of historical evidence. Subordination of 
social factors, notably anything smacking of 
“class” interests, to practical and idealistic po- 
litical considerations is conducive to one-sided- 
ness if not outright distortion. The admirable 
fairness characteristic of chapters on the Direc- 
tory and Napoleon’s early years as first consul 
does not extend to the treatment of Robespierre 
and his supporters. Regardless of their claims 
to be constitutionalists forced by circumstances 
to take extreme measures in defense of the Re- 
public, they appear as nothing more than the 
implacable and undefendable foes of the rule 
of law. Finally, the failure to deal with decisive 
developments in the first two revolutionary 
assemblies obscures an important aspect of the 
unsuccessful attempt after 1792 to establish a 
moderate constitutional regime on the Anglo- 
Saxon model Viewed in the light of those 
earlier events, Sydenham's narrative—in the 
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context of his own thesis—reads like the story 
of belated efforts to revive a patient already 
dying of fatal, self-inflicted wounds. 
J. ROBERT VIGNERY 
University of Arizona 


DANIEL L. RADER. The Journalists and the July 
Revolution in France: The Role of the Political 
Press in the Overthrow of the Bourbon Restora- 
tion, 1827-1830. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 


1973. Pp. ix, 283. 45 gls. 


Rader struggles to discover the relationship 
between the political press of the French 
Restoration and the revolution of 1830. In so 
doing he straddles two difficult fields of re- 
search; the history of the press and that of 
politics. 'The author comes down strongest on 
the journalistic side and recognizes the pos- 
sibility that emphasizing this factor could lead 
to the distortion of placing the press in the 
major role in ordering revolutionary events. 
Rader restrains himself, and from this comes 
a clear, concise, and fair presentation of po- 
litical and journalistic France from 1827 to 
1830. 

How influential can the press be in the 
removal of political leadership? The Nixon 
resignation might be cited among the most 
recent examples of this nagging historical prob- 
lem. Do journalists lead or merely reflect 
political currents? Unquestionably the French 
Restoration was a period in which the press 
was healthy and opinionated; such examples 
as the Constitutionnel, Le Courrier Français, 
Journal des Débats, and in 1830 Le National 
come to mind. Typically French intellectual 
and political leaders turned to the newspaper 
as an outlet for their ideas. Consequently the 
publishers, editors, and writers were continually 
in trouble with the establishment of Charles X. 
Such journalist-scholar-politicians as Thiers, 
Chateaubriand, and Guizot used the press to 
enhance their careers as well as to reflect their 
ideas. A vigorous legitimist press likewise en- 
tered the fray. Rader would be among the first 
to deny that the press was solely responsible 
for 1830, but it is in the press that one discovers 
the conceptual conflicts of the times. There is 
ample evidence that the gpposition press did 
truly frighten Polignac and the court, pushing 
them into restrictive judicial actions and finally 
into issuing the decrees of July 26 that trig- 
gered the revolution. The nervousness of the 
legitimist party gave significance to the opposi- 
tion press in the final Bourbon debacle. 

Rader provides an understandable narrative 
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of a complex subject. He almost falls into the 
trap toward the end of retelling the revolution 
story, which Pinkney has recently done more 
thoroughly. His principal resources are the 
newspäpers themselves and the standard sec- 
ondary works and memoirs. This is a sober, 
thoughtful, and rewarding analysis of a compli- 
cated period of modern French history. 

JOHN J. BAUGHMAN 

DePauw University 


JOAN WALLACH SCOTT. The Glassworkers of 
Carmaux: French Craftsmen and Political Ac- 
tion in a Nineteenth-Century City. (Harvard 
Studies in Urban History.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1974. Pp. xiv, 239. 
$10.00. 


In the continuing debate on the origins of 
working-class politics in Europe, those viewing 
the phenomenon from below, as an outgrowth 
of social change, seem to be winning out over 
those viewing it from above, as the result of 
the spread of socialist ideology. That, at least, 
is the message of this thoughtful study of French 
glassworkers in which Professor Joan Scott 
seeks to explain the rapid rise and decline of 
the labor movement in Carmaux—centered on 
the famous glassworkers strike of 1895—by 
reference to changes in the "structure of work" 
at the Verrerie Sainte Clothilde in the 1880s 
and 1890s. , 

Deftly manipulating an array of statistical 
evidence on recruitment, residency, and mo- 
bility, Scott shows how, as technological innova- 
tion transformed the Garmaux bottle industry 
after 1884, the glassworkers who had previously 
constituted a highly skilled, highly paid elite 
controlling both production and labor recruit- 
ment within the factory were reduced to—or 
were replaced by—a class of lower-paid, semi- 
skilled laborers controlling neither production 
nor employment. The analysis of this occupa- 
tional and social change provides, in turn, the 
necessary basis for understanding the labor 
activism of the 1890s. For Scott contends that it 
was the “occupational crisis” of the glassworkers, 
not socialist ideas or leadership, that produced 
their militancy. This militancy, moreover, was 
fundamentally conservative; it represented “the 
last stand of artisans in the face of mechaniza- 
tion” (p. 191) wherein the workers sought to 
regain, through organized political action, the 
control over their livelihood previously assured 
to them simply by the possession of skill. 

This is an important thesis and Scott argues 
it persuasively. Less persuasive, however, is the 
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contention, running through the book, that the 
urban locale provides the best framework for 
studying the glassworkers. Considering their 
mobile elite status, should one view their 
socialism primarily as a response to local con- 
ditions? It may be correct to say of the home- 
grown coal miners of Carmaux that “the local 
experience .. . was the context within which ... 
[they] defined their values and from which 
notions of social status derived their meaning" 
(p. 16), but is the same to be said of the glass 
workers? In point of fact, the occupational 
crisis in glassmaking was a national one, and 
the glassworkers responded by organizing na- 
tionally—in the Fédération du Verre. Must not 
the situation in Carmaux ultimately be placed 
in a national perspective? Depending mainly 
on materials in local archives, as she did, Scott 
does not really develop this perspective. How- 
ever solid, her work thus needs to be com- 
plemented by a study of the glassworkers as a 
national or even international, socioprofes- 
sional group. Perhaps, having now established 
her expertise on this subject, Professor Scott 
will eventually provide such a study. 

MICHAEL $. SMITH 

University of South Carolina 


MAURICE LARKIN. Church and State after the 
Dreyfus Affair: The Separation Issue in France. 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1974. Pp. viii, 
294. $21.50. 


The effect of the Dreyfus affair on French poli- 
tics was to prevent a regrouping of forces 
around economic and social issues. In the eyes 
of many politicians the regime was once again 


' in danger from the Right necessitating a pro- 


gram of Republican defense that included more 
stringent anticlerical measures. Like others be- 
fore him, Maurice Larkin attributes the separa- 
tion of Church and state in France to the 
anticlerical campaign launched by successive 
Republican ministries after the affair. Basing 
his instructive study on substantial archival 
material including the private papers of Emile 
Combes as well as materials from foreign 
archives, Larkin makes the important point 
that separation was the result of miscalculations 
on the part of the French government and on 
the part of the Vatican. Neither Combes nor 
his successor Rouvier wanted to abolish the 
Concordat by which the government was able 
to regulate religious activities in France. Combes 
believed that by threatening separation, he 
would force the Vatican to comply with the 
wishes of his government. Unlike Leo XIII and 
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his secretary of state, Cardinal Rampolla, Pius 
X and his secretary, Merry del Val, were less 
committed to the maintenance of the Concordat. 
They were therefore less inclined to give into 
the demands of the French government. But if 
Combes and some Republicans preferred to 
retain the Concordat, others among his sup- 
porters including the Socialists were persuaded 
that separation would remove anticlericalism 
as a political issue, thereby compelling the Re- 
publican bloc to give its full attention to the 
social question. Political pressure in the cham- 
ber in support of separation increased after 
the diplomatic break with the Vatican and 
during the quarrel over episcopal appointment 
in 1905 to the point where the Combes and 
subsequently the Rouvier ministries reluctantly 
concluded that separation was inevitable. The 
law of December g, 1905, provided, among 
other things, for a disposition of Church prop- 
erty that was unacceptable to Rome. Papal 
opposition to the associations cultuelles was 
based upon a fear of the spread of anticleri- 
calism to other Catholic countries and upon a 
misreading of the French political situation. 
Merry del Val mistakenly believed that a wave 
of Catholic sentiment would force the French 
government to adopt a property settlement 
more favorable to the Church. The separation 
of 1908, the result of poor judgment on the 
part of leading officials in Paris and at the 
Vatican, did not improve relations between 
Church and state in France, but instead, ac- 
cording to Professor Larkin, created further 
problems between them, some of which are 
unresolved to this day. 

ALEXANDER SEDGWICK 

University of Virginia 


RAYMOND POINCARE. Au service de la France: 
Neuf années de souvenirs. Volume 11, À la 
recherche de la paix, roro. Preface by PIERRE 
RENOUVIN. Notes by JACQUES BARIETY and PIERRE 
MIQUEL. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1974. Pp. 505. 


This volume, the eleventh of Poincaré’s mem- 
oirs, appearing more than forty years after the 
publication of the first ten, is in one sense unlike 
the others. The previous volumes were edited 
and prepared for publication by the author 
himself, and therefore lost in the process some 
of their historical objectivity. The present vol- 
ume, however, covering the period from Jan- 
uary to May 1919, consists of his daily notes as 
he wrote them, without correction or revision. 

When he died in 1934 his widow specified 
that these papers, which he had not had time 
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to revise for publication, not be opened to the 
public until thirty-five years after his death. 
The present editors have presented the presi- 
dent's daily notes without retouching, except 
for some minor corrections and clarifications, 
which are explained in the footnotes. The 
footnotes in addition explain in greater detail 
some of the facts and personalities to which 
Poincaré's daily notes allude. 

The reader will be struck by Poincaré's con- 
tinuing and deep animus toward Clemenceau, 
who was engaged in the Paris peace talks 
throughout this period. His office was a sound- 
ing board for anti-Clemenceau talk and feeling. 
Foch in particular was encouraged in hostility 
to Clemenceau, especialy with regard to the 
Rhineland question. Much on Poincaré's hos- 
tility focused on Clemenceau's alleged softness 
toward Lloyd George and Wilson when it came 
to questions affecting French security or in- 
terests. One can see here the growth of Poin- 
caré's determination to ensure that Germany 
should not recover strength enough to threaten 
France again and that the French victory should 
not be entirely Pyrrhic; and his action in the 
Ruhr in 1923, when his constitutional position 
was such that he could implement his opinions, 
follows logically from this determination. There 
is little new in all this, but the volume does 
serve to confirm and accentuate developments 
already known or suspected. 

Poincaré deeply resented Clemenceau's pop- 
ularity, the "general adulation," which struck 
him as unmerited. His own contribution to the 
victory seemed unrecognized. He chafed at his 
constitutional position, which rendered him 
impotent to direct affairs. Rejecting brusquely 
all suggestion that he be a candidate for an- 
other term, it appears as if he wanted only to 
finish his presidential term so that he could 
return to a political level which would permit 
his assuming real power as président du Conseil. 
The conflict with Clemenceau came to a head 
in a heated argument on April 6, when the 
latter accused Poincaré and his friends, with 
some justice I think, of constantly undermining 
his position. Although the interview ended on 
a peaceful note, Poincaré characterized Clem- 
enceau, in his notes for the day, as a madman: 
“And the country has made a god of this fool." 

Poincaré did seem to be the one French 
leader who saw the fragility of the Anglo- 
American guarantee to France, in the form of a 
treaty, dependent as it was upon ratification by 
the American Senate. On April 29, in a written 
critique to Clemenceau of the treaty proposals, 
he pointed out that Wilson's note was only a 
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“personal and moral engagement” and that a 
more precise commitment was necessary if 
France were to accept a period of only fifteen 
years’ occupation of the Rhineland, instead of 
the thirty years—the period foreseen for the 
reparation payments—that he, Poincaré, de- 
manded. 

STEPHEN RYAN 

State University of New York, 

College at Oneonta 


BERNARD E. BROWN. Protest in Paris: Anatomy 
of a Revolt. Morristown, N.J.: General Learn- 
ing Press. 1974. Pp. xii, 240. Cloth $8.95, paper 
$5.95. 


With three hundred books already in print on 
the Révolution introuvable, is this one neces- 
sary? Yes; as a matter of fact, the chronology 
of events takes only thirty pages; the rest is 
bibliographical and interpretive analysis. Also 
Brown tries to be objective, putting the move- 
ment into some framework of Western develop- 
ment. However, "this is a book about modern 
democracies that happens to deal entirely with 
France," he says cryptically, so he avoids any 
comparison with similar movements elsewhere. 
He also avoids any historical parallels, except 
one: comparing 1968 with 1768 when “France 
was governed by a monarch whose rule was 
justified, literally, in terms of divine right." 
How many parlementaires or philosophes would 
have agreed with that statement? He gives no 
comparisons with 1789 or any other revolu- 
tionary year. Nor does he suggest that one 
reason France was the only country whose 
government almost fell in 1968 was due to her 
revolutionary tradition, which enabled a few 
dedicated extremists to arouse the public with 
historic slogans and deeds, such as throwing up 
barricades or storming the Odéon. 

Brown's favorite book is La révolution in- 
trouvable (1968) by Raymond Aron, whose 
greatest contribution may be “his refusal to 
accept any political slogans at face value." But 
Aron coins a few himself: "nihilism of the 
esthetes," "eruption of the barbarians, unaware 
of their barbarity." Brown's least favorite is 
The May Movement: Revolt and Reform (1968) 


by Alain Touraine, Cohn-Bendit's former men- . 


tor, who applauds the students’ "holy anger 
against phoniness, lies, and silence" while ad- 
vocating participatory democracy. Brown re- 
jects Touraine’s work as political ideology, on 
too high a level of abstraction. 

The conflict, as Brown sees it, is essentially 
between modernization and anarchy; moderni- 
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zation meaning increased rationality, labor 
specialization, centralization, and bureaucracy, 
with an emphasis on science and knowledge. 
Anarcho-surrealists, on the other hand, combat 
modernization, whether Marxist-Leninist or 
capitalist, in the name of emotion, passion, 
chance, freedom. Brown's choice for the former 
is never in doubt. 

WESLEY D. CAMP 

Adelphi University 


GILDAS BERNARD. Le Secrétariat d'État et le Con- 
seil espagnol des Indes (1700—1808). (Centre de 
recherches d'histoire et de philologie de la IV* 
Section de l'École pratique des Hautes Études. 
Fifth Series, Hautes études médiévales et mod- 
ernes number 14.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 
1972. Pp. viii, 296. 


The succession of the Bourbons to the throne 
of Spain signified more than a change of dy- 
nasty. For over a century Spain was subordi- 
nated to French guidance. It was only natural, 
therefore, that the French advisers of Philip V 
should adopt French policies in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Spanish administration. The Habs-, 
burgs had arranged their administrative affairs 
under the direction of councils, following the 
precedent of Ferdinand and Isabella. After 
1700 the Bourbons, in imitation of the French 
tradition, initiated the secretariat of state in an 
effort to centralize the control of the administra- 
tion. Thus, as the Spanish colonies in the Indies 
began their slow progress toward emancipation 
and self-government, the secretariat of state was 
established to direct their affairs. The council 
of the Indies was relegated to a secondary role, 
and its political powers passed to the secretariat 
of state. The role of the council of the Indies 
was reduced to that of a tribunal, and the 
number of Creoles named to its membership 
was reduced. This development contributed to 
the eventual separation of the Indies from 
Spain. 

Gildas Bernard outlines the vicissitudes in 
the relations between the secretariat of state 
and the council of the Indies during the period 
from 1700 to 1808. Through a study of the 
decrees, he traces the activities of the personnel 
of the secretariat of state and the council of 
the Indies, identifying the successive ministers 
and councilors, listing their nominal salaries, 
analyzing the regulations that restricted them, 
and, at times, contrasting their actual with their 
theoretical activity. As the century evolved, the 
number of persons assigned to the administra- 
tion of the Indies was increased, although 
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largely because of the penury of the treasury, 
the total expenditure for salaries remained 
about the same. It is also evident that there 
was am increasing standardization of the duties 
of the bureaucracy, and when the demands of 
the empire demanded flexibility, they were re- 
ferred to and resolved by the council in a 
maze of red tape. 

In addition to the extensive list of secondary 
works relating to his study, Bernard has in- 
vestigated details in the principal Spanish 
libraries, the archives of the Indies at Seville; 
the national historical archives, the library of 
the royal palace, and the national library at 
Madrid; the archives of Simancas; and the min- 
istry of foreign affairs at Paris. He has produced 
an exhaustive and authoritative account that 
will become a standard reference work on the 
subject. 

i RHEA MARSH SMITH 

Winter Park, Florida 


ROBERT MccLINTOCK. Man and His Circum- 


stances: Ortega as Educator. (Studies in Culture. 


& Communication) New York: Teachers Col- 
lege Press, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1971. Pp. xvi, 648. $15.00. 


Public education in Spain excited considerable 
controversy before 1939, and it is not surprising 
that one of Manuel Azaíia's first major pro- 
grams as premier of the Second Republic in 
1932 was to institute a far-reaching scheme of 
public instruction by utilizing Lancastrian 
methods and the talents of the entire student 
body of the University of Madrid. Azana’s 
actions xeceived bitter criticism from the Span- 
ish Right; indeed, almost all earlier educational 
innovations had been hotly debated. From the 
proscription of the members of the Krausist 
_ school of philosophy who had created a private 
academy, the Institución de Enseíianza libre, 
to the execution of Francisco Ferrer, the an- 
archist founder of the Escuela moderna, a series 
of workers' schools, the pressure of Catholicism, 
and the class bias of the liberal state politicized 
education and made it a dangerous subject. 
Not surprisingly, this aura of controversy at- 
tracted some of the best minds in modern 
. Spain. Almost all the members of the intel 
lectually famous Generation of '98 wrote on 
education, but none of them as seriously as 
José Ortega y Gasset, the author of The Revolt 
of the Masses (1957), his bestknown work. 
Ortega's educational ideas and influence have 
now become the subject of a new study by 
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Robert McClintock of the Columbia University 
"Teachers College. 

McClintock concentrates primarily upon the 
interplay between Ortega's stylistic role as a 
leading journalist and intellectual and his in- 
volvement in the improvement of Spanish edu- 
cation. Hardly the type to become a classroom 
teacher, the main thrust of his approach came 
through his “pedagogy of prose," which were 
brilliant bits of philosophic commentary, all 
chosen to expose Spaniards to a new "civic 
pedagogy" that might aid in the Europeaniza- 
tion of Spain. By this he meant the circulation 
of scientific standards and cultural competencies 
of the European heritage to Spaniards in all 
walks of life, not to eradicate Hispanidad, but 
to complement their strong qualities of in- 
dividualism, stoicism, and personal dignity. His 
magazines and newspapers—Espafa, Europa, 
El Sol, and Revista de Occidente—all con- 
tained a flood of material designed to raise, 
Spain out of the depths of impotence it oc- 
cupied in the wake of the disaster of the 
Spanish-American War. 

Man and His Circumstances is one of the 
most interesting monographs written about 
Ortega. It is particularly a history of his educa- 
tional ideas from 1898 to about 1931, when it 
tails off precipitously just at the moment when 
reform might have been possible. Nevertheless, 
it is good in the way it stresses the importance 
of educaton in the struggle between Euro- 
peanizers and Hispanizers, interesting in the pre- 
cise manner McClintock interprets Ortega’s 
general philosophy in the light of his educa- 
tional goals, and fascinating as a partial intel- 
lectual biography. It is less satisfactory, however, 
in dealing with Ortega in the political sphere. 
One would have to know a great deal about the 
condition of Spain and its political. feuds to 
understand the context of Ortega’s preachments, 
although one exception in the lack of political 
coverage is a fairly full account of the League 
for Spanish Political Education, perhaps the 
most interesting of the organizations involved 
in this struggle. This deficiency aside, it is an 
interesting and useful work. 

ROBERT W. KERN 
- University of New Mexico 


MAURICE VAN DURME. Les Archives générales de 
Simancas et l'histoire de la Belgique (IX*-XIX* 
siècles). Volume 4, part 1, Secretaría de Estado, 
Negociación de Roma (IX*-X VIII siècles). Brus- 
sels: Commission Royale d'Histoire. 1973. Pp. 
XXXV, 592. 
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To those familiar with the quality of earlier vol- 
umes in this series, it will come as no surprise 
that Maurice van Durme has produced another 
meticulous and informative work. This is a col- 
lection of document titles from the Simancas 
archives, mostly of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, relating to the history of the 
Low Countries, especially Belgium. The bulk of 
the material is correspondence between the 
Spanish royal court and Spanish ambassadors in 
Rome. A good deal of the subject matter natu- 
rally involves ecclesiastical appointments, papal 
. diplomacy, and the fortunes of Catholic factions 
in dozens of European religious conflicts. The 
documents cited in this collection should be of 
prime value to historians concerned with ecclesi- 
astical or diplomatic history, with the affairs of 
the Spanish Habsburgs or the popes of the Ref- 
ormation era. References to social, economic, 
and political affairs in the Low Countries are 
pretty scanty. There is some mention of military 
recruitment, campaigns in the Netherlands, and 
payments to Spanish armies in the field. Most 
document citations carry brief descriptions of 
the contents; the index is excellent, and the 
' format clear: 
THEODORE B. HODGES 
Office of Political Research, 
Central Intelligence Agency 


KARL MOLIN. Försvaret, folkhemmet och demo- 
kratin: Socialdemokratish riksdagspolitik 1939- 
1945 [Defense, the Welfare State, and Democ- 


racy: Social-Democratic Parliamentary Politics | 


1939-1945]. (Sverige under andra världskriget.) 
Stockholm: Allmänna Förlaget. 1974. Pp. 462. 


As a result of World War II, the four Swedish 
democratic parties joined in December 1939 in a 
coalition government under the leadership of 
the Social Democratic prime minister, Per Albin 
Hansson. The cabinet consisted of five Social 
Democrats, two Liberals (Folkpartiet), two 
Agrarians (Bondeförbundet), and two Conserva- 
tives (Högern) with each of the party leaders 
represented. The coalition lasted until July 
1945, when a purely Social Democratic govern- 
ment was formed. Working in close cooperation 
under the aegis of an even larger project on the 
history of Sweden during the Second World 
War, four scholars have each examined one 
political party during this period. Molin’s mono- 
graph analyzes the most important of the 
parties and the one that has dominated Sweden 
for more than forty years. The bibliography and 
critical apparatus are exemplary, and the au- 
thor has made use of an astonishingly rich col- 
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lection of unprinted as well as printed sources. 
Special attention should be given to the archives 
of the labor movement in Stockholm (Arbetarrö- 
relsens Arkiv) where many important‘ papers 
are deposited. Three main subjects are exam- 
ined: defense, “the people’s home,” as the wel- 
fare state is called in Swedish, and democracy. 
The war brought about a revision of Social 
Democratic attitudes toward national defense 
expenditures, which, in varying degrees, were 
now considered essential for the maintenance 
of Swedish neutrality and independence. All 
Social Democrats did not agree on what priority 
should be given this item, and some wished to 
push for social and economic changes more 
strenuously. After Stalingrad, the differences be- 
tween the party secretary, Torsten Nilsson, and 
the prime minister over postwar policy became 
clearer. The latter believed that a continuation 
of the coalition would lead to the acceptance 
on the part of the other political parties of the 
Social Democratic position, whereas the party 
secretary held that the Social Democrats should 
seek their own goals without external interfer- 
ence. It was this policy that triumphed, and in 
this triumph are to be found explanations for 
the far-reaching social and economic changes 
that have taken place in Sweden since the war. 
Molin is to be praised for a book of sound schol- 
arship and wide interest. 

ERNST EKMAN 

‚University of California, 

Riverside 


KONRAD H. JARAUSCH. The Enigmatic Chancellor: 
Bethmann Hollweg and ihe Hubris of Imperial 
Germany. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1973. Pp. xiv, 560. $20.00. 


Much of the debate on Germany's policy before 
and during the First World War has focused on 
the personality and politics of Bethmann Holl- 
weg, the chancellor who led Germany into war, 
helped define her war aims, and fell out with 
the military over unrestricted submarine war- 
fare. Some consider him a well-meaning but un- 
political bureaucrat outmaneuvered by devious 
generals and politicians; others believe that his 
apparent moderation concealed a deep-seated 
commitment to annexation and hegemony. Most 
recently, studies based on the private diary of 
Kurt Riezler, a Bethmann confidant, suggest 
that Bethmann, who may have sensed the disas- 
trous consequences of his course of action, was 
too caught up in Wilhelmine traditions and 
values to pursue an alternative. 
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Jarausch casts Bethmann as a perceptive, cir- 
cumspect moderate, who strove in vain to liber- 
alize Germany’s political system and restrain 


her provocative diplomacy. He shows that as, 


chancellor Bethmann urged conservative re- 
forms as a means of attenuating social and po- 
litical tensions, that he advocated peaceful eco- 
nomic expansion as the best way of improving 
Germany’s international position, and that time 
and again he capitulated to the reactionary 
Right, which condemned domestic reform and 
diplomatic moderation alike. Jarausch attributes 
this failure of leadership in part to Bethmann’s 
innate pessimism but largely to his inability to 
come to terms with the chauvinistic climate, po- 
litical pressures, and constitutional limitations 
of the empire. 

Jarausch’s biography does not so much super- 
sede the more recent interpretations as confirm 
them with the most detailed evidence adduced 
so far. It painstakingly reconstructs various dis- 
crete features of Bethmann’s career, such as his 
policy of “calculated risk” in July 1914 or his 
complex relationship with the emperor, the 
high command, and the political parties. But 
the very weight of the evidence sometimes 
smothers the argument, and many of the de- 
tails—in the text as well as in 118 pages of foot- 
notes—are comprehensible only:to experts on 
the period. Unfortunately Jarausch has pep- 
pered his account with unintroduced quotations 
on which he offers no comment. Since the orig- 
inal context has disappeared, the reader is un- 
able to construe this material. One regrets the 
ponderous style, the bad proofreading, and the 
solecisms. 

CHRISTOPH M. KIMMICH 
Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 


L. L. FARRAR, JR. The Short-War Illusion: Ger- 
man Policy, Strategy & Domestic Affairs, August- 
December ı914. (Twentieth Century Series.) 
Santa Barbara, Calif.: ABC-Clio. 1973. Pp. xvi, 
207. Cloth $14.75, paper $4.75. 

The publication of Professor Fritz Fischer’s mas- 
terly book on German war aims in the First 
World War triggered off a fierce debate on Ger- 
man policy in this period, and a vast amount of 
work has been published on the topic, mainly 
in Germany. A new book in English, purport- 
ing to synthesize this debate and to introduce 
the problem to the general reader is therefore 
to be welcomed. Unfortunately the book is very 
disappointing. It adds nothing new to the de- 
bate, and is hardly likely to enlighten those who 
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are unfamiliar with the issues. The major flaw 
of the work is that it is almost entirely “psy- 
chologistic.” It is not the real historical world 
that is discussed, but rather what the author ` 
thinks some of the leading actors thought, and 
how what they thought differed from what he 
thinks they should have thought. To these clus- 
ters of thoughts certain labels are attached such 
as “pessimism,” “skepticism,” “cynicism,” "stoi- 
cism," and “optimism.” Thus German policy is 
seen as a mixture of "arrogance" and "anxiety," 
and in a more purple passage the correct policy 
would have been one that steered between the 
"Scylla of optimism and the Charybdis of pes- 
simism." Those who feel that such an approach 
is fruitful will no doubt enjoy the author's jug- 
gling with his categories and may be able to 
extract some hidden subtleties from such banali- 
ties as, “The conduct of war without a policy 
can become war without foreseeable end or pur- 
pose" (p. 147), or, "Indeed, to the extent that 
German success required a French decision to 
accept a separate peace with the Central Powers, 
French policy was critical" (p. 126). Too often 
what the author considers an illuminating para- 
dox is but an empty tautology. Thus, to'say that 
stalemates exist as long as one side does not 
win does not seem to be a major step forward 
in our understanding of the war. 'The author is 
so seduced by his psychological chess game that 
the real problems of the war get very little at- 
tention. Thus the discussion of the Battle of the 
Marne is very unsatisfactory, and the military 
aspects of the war are scarcely mentioned. The 
debate on the control of the economy is trivi- 
alized, no doubt because in the author's scheme 
of things, economic factors are of secondary im- 
portant that the Germans assumed that the war 
aims were less excessive when the military situ- 
ation deteriorated, in fact the reverse was true. 
The weaker Germany became, the greater the 
demand for "security" and "autarcky" and the 
more excessive the war aims. It is hardly a satis- 
factory explanation for Falkenhayn's relative 
lack of success that he had been excluded from 
the decision-making process—he was after all 
the most forceful and active of the prewar min- 
isters of war. The author is correct to insist that 
there was broad agreement between the civilians 
and the military over war aims, but differences 
over means to attain them were often critical, 
particularly in the psychological terms in which 
he sees the historical drama unfolding. The cen- 
tral weakness of this book is that it is less im- 
portant that the Germans assumed that the war 
would be short than that, for a complex set of 
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reasons, for Germany the war had to be short. 
Had the author analyzed the social, economic, 
military, and political nature of the war rather 
than getting stuck in a discussion of the faulty 
perceptions of these unspecified realities, he 
would have written a much better book. As it 
stands it is difficult to see what purpose this 
work will serve, Professor James Joll’s eloquent 
preface to the contrary. 

MARTIN KITCHEN 

Simon Fraser University 


UDO WENGST. Graf Brockdorff-Ranizau und die 
aussenpolitischen Anfänge der Weimarer Re- 
publik. (Moderne Geschichte und Politik, num- 
Bern: Herbert Lang. 1973. Pp. 163. 28 
r. S. 

Udo Wengst's monograph is a very incisive and 
useful study of German foreign policy during 
the transition from the Wilhelminian period to 
the Weimar Republic. Based on assiduous re- 
search in unpublished and published sources, 
Wengst's monograph concentrates on the role of 
Graf Brockdorff-Rantzau, Germany's secretary of 
state of the foreign office and foreign minister 
during the period when the Versailles Treaty 
was being negotiated. Although Wengst provides 
an excellent review of Rantzau's previous politi- 
cal activities and of German foreign policy 
prior to the armistice of November 11, 1918, 
Wengst's emphasis is on the period from the 
armistice until the formal signing of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

There are no major revisions of fact or in- 
terpretation in this monograph. Much of the 
material presented has been more rigorously 
analyzed in the works of Arno Mayer, Gerhard 
Schultz, and Klaus Schwabe. But Wengst's very 
brief monograph still has much merit. Its point 
of reference—the really hopeless personal at- 
tempt of Rantzau to strike up a compromise 
with the Entente powers—is a personal theme 
neglected in modern German historiography. 
Wengst's critical analysis of Rantzau's motives 
and activities during the critical early months 
of the Weimar Republic reveals to the gen- 
eral reader a poignant tragedy of an individ- 
ual within the framework of a larger national 
tragedy. 

JOHN S. WOZNIAK 
Fredonia, New York 


CLAUS-DIETER KROHN. Stabilisierung und ókono- 
mische Interessen: Die Finanzpolitik des Deut- 
schen Reiches 1923—1927. (Studien zur modernen 
Geschichte, number 13.) [Düsseldorf;] Bertels- 
mann Universitätsverlag. 1974. Pp. 287. DM 38. 
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Like a Methodist sermon, the chronology of the 
Weimar Republic is invariably divided into 
three; the postwar period of upset and inflation; 
the interim of economic and political stability; 
and the final phase of deflation and parliamen- 
tary collapse. Dr. Krohn, a student of Fritz 
Fischer, addresses himself to the middle years in 
this careful, sometimes plodding study of finan- 
cial policy. His thesis is that the miracle of the 
Rentenmark was not very miraculous. Actually 
Germany never recovered psychologically or eco- 
nomically from the devastating effects of the 
First World War. Instead, the ugly and insecure 
reality was hidden behind a "veil of credit." 
When that cover was blown away in 1980, the 
republic was pitilessly exposed and . .. we know 
the rest. 

When stated in brief, this scenario is scarcely 
original; but the account delves into topics 
more often alluded to than scrupulously re- 
searched. In a step-by-step, often month-by- 
month narrative, Krohn treats such matters as 
economic planning, tax policy, personal income 
and prices, tariff regulations, pressure groups, 
unemployment compensation, farm subsidies, 
and industrial relations. He documents the 
assertion that Germany's middle and lower 
classes were sacrificed to financial "interests" 
that dominated policy making while profiting 
from inflation and manipulation. The preserva- 
tion of privileged social status took precedence 
over social welfare. Hence the question of tax 
structure and capital gains was resolved in favor 
of the higher income brackets. Control of the 
budget was meanwhile taken from the Reichstag 
by the political regime; and the regime in turn 
was particularly susceptible to pressure from 
powerful lobbies. Consequently, as Krohn de- 
scribes it, the republic's entire economic system 
was "rotten." 

In scope and method the work remains essen- 
tially monographic. The time span is short, and 
little attempt is made to take a longer view. 
'The book also has a certain stuffy quality, since 
nearly all of the action takes place in cabinet 
meetings and in the ministry of finance. The 
relationship of economic policy to its social im- 
pact is occasionally suggested, but the focus is 
always on bankers rather than butchers. Even 
so, it is instructive to learn about the dangers of 
financial tinkering at a time when more funda- 
mental reforms are clearly required. 

ALLAN MITCHELL 
University of California, 
San Diego 
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MARTIN SCHUMACHER, editor. Parlamentspraxis in 
der Weimarer Republik: Die Tagungsbéfichte 
der Vereinigung der deutschen Parlamentsdirek- 
toren, 1925 bis 1933. (Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien. 
Third Series, Die Weimarer Republik, number 
2.) Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1974. Pp. vii, 272. 
DM 72. 


Two distinctive modes of political action, the 
bureaucratic and the parliamentary, found a 
peculiar conjunction in the Parlamentsdirek- 
toren, officials employed by German state and 
local parliaments to handle their routine busi- 
ness. This volume contains the records of annual 
meetings of these directors held between 1925 
and 1929. 

Most of the discussion at these meetings was 
devoted to technical and often trivial matters: 
who got an official residence, how stenographers 
were selected, what the procedures for issuing 
parliamentary reports were. Only the directors’ 
persistent preoccupation with disorder, both in- 
side and outside the halls of parliament, clearly 
reflected the political climate of the Weimar 
years. What were the rules, they asked each 
other, that protected meetings from popular 
disruption, what were the limits of parliamen- 
tary immunity, how could the police be sum- 
moned into the parliament building? Even 
during the relatively peaceful middle phase of 
the republic, therefore, some of those closest to 
political life were afraid that political passions— 
which, by the way, they took to be primarily on 
the Left—would disrupt the fragile mechanisms 
of parliamentary discussion and debate. The 
impression one gets from the directors’ treat- 
ment of these issues is of men who were well 
intentioned and knowledgeable enough but who 
lacked strong political commitments or instincts. 
Like so many servants of the regime, the direc- 
tors often seemed more concerned with the 
forms than the substance of participatory poli- 
tics. Moreover, their failure to meet during the 
years of crisis after 1930 suggests how reluctant 
they were to seek common counsel and take col- 
lective action to protect the institutions they 
were employed to serve. The minutes of the 


rump meeting of south German directors in 


November 1933 strengthens this impression: like 
some conscientious but self-absorbed employees 
of a firm that has just changed owners, .they 
met to consider how the new situation would 
affect their own and their subordinates' careers. 

The documents are edited with the meticu- 
lous care we have come to expect from the 
Kommission für Geschichte des Parlamentaris- 
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mus und der politischen Parteien. There is a 
workmanlike if not particularly inspired intro- 
duttion that provides the reader with the infor- 
mätion necessary to understand what follows. 
Neither the introduction nor the text con- 
virited me, however, that the material was worth 
the effort and expense that went into making 
this book. Unlike the other documents pub- 
lished by the commission, these Tagungsberichte 
do not seem to have enough autonomous sig- 
nificance to merit publication. Nevertheless, 
their publication will serve a useful purpose if 
it emcourages historians to examine German 
parliaments not simply as a reflection of politi- 
cal opinion and instruments for decision mak- 
ing, but also as social institutions with their 
own rules, symbols, and patterns of behavior. It 
is to be hoped that such an examination will 
provide us with an analysis of Weimar repre- 
sentative institutions comparable to Gerhard 
Loewenberg’s fine study of the federal republic, 
Parliament in the German Political System 
(1966). 

JAMES J. SHEEHAN 

Northwestern University 


BABETTE Gross. Willi Miinzenberg: A Political 
Biography. Translated by MARIAN JACKSON. 
[East Lansing:] Michigan State University Press. 


1974. Pp. 337. $12.50. 


Willi Miinzenberg: a name out of the recent 
past, a name well known to those in the Ger- 
man emigration of the 1930s, but a name still 
unmentionable in Soviet and East European 
scholarship. In life, in death, and after his 
death, Miinzenberg posed problems. How did 
this eager Communist, activist, organizer, and 
publisher accomplish what he did? Where did 
he get his enormous propaganda gifts? Why 
did it take him so long to break with the 
Comintern? How did he die—by his own hand, 
assassinated by the Stalinists, killed by the Nazis, 
or executed by former friends whom he had 
allegedly betrayed? Finally, who was this man? 
What was his historical legacy? After all these 
years, why does Miinzenberg’s name receive so 
little mention in German and non-German 
works of modern history? 

This book touches on many of these ques- 
tions. It attempts to present an insider’s view. 
Babette Gross met Miinzenberg in 1922, lived 
with him, worked with him, traveled with him 
all over Europe and many times to Moscow. 
They parted only near the end in 1940 in 
France. In the fall of that year, Miinzenberg’s 
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body was found in a wooded area of southern 
France with a piece of wire around his neck. 
Gross has nothing new to add to the puzzle 
about his death; she states that the “unusual 
end to an unusual life” remains a mystery. 

Born in Erfurt in 1889, Münzenberg came 
from an exceedingly modest provincial back- 
ground. Little in his early career distinguished 
him as a future leader of the German Com- 
munist party. He was apprenticed to a barber, 
worked in a factory, tramped the countryside 
with friends. What brought a normally un- 
political young man into the orbit of political 
life were the attractions of membership in a 
plethora of Social Democratic youth organiza- 
tions. Münzenberg was an inveterate joiner. 
Later he became a practiced organizer of groups 
for others to join. Moving laterally from Social 
Democracy to Communism, and moving verti- 
cally up the party's hierarchy, he proceeded to 
form all manner of membership groups in the 
19205: youth leagues, international conferences, 
international workers’ aid groups, emergency 
committees to “aid the famished in Russia,” 
international workers’ loan societies, book clubs, 
and newspapers. Later on in the 1930s he ex- 
panded his efforts into the foundation of many 
more antifacist and popular front groups. Per- 
haps his greatest contribution in propaganda 
was the development of the concept of non- 
political fellow travelership; for the Comintern 
he exploited this technique to an advanced 
degree. 

By the mid-1930s Miinzenberg began to turn 
against Stalin. He had heard too much and 
seen too much to remain a true believer. Both 
the Moscow show trials and the Soviet-German 
Pact of 1939 signaled the end of his allegiance. 
How much of an agonizing break this meant 
for Miinzenberg is weakly portrayed by Gross. 
Indeed, her biography rarely makes the inner 
life of the man come alive. For that one 
must turn to the literary work of Arthur Koest- 
ler, who wrote about Miinzenberg in The In- 
visible Writing, or perhaps wait for a psycho- 
biography similar to Lewis Edinger's portrait 
of Kurt Schumacher. 

RICHARD M. HUNT 
Harvard University 


Akten zur deutschen auswärtigen Politik, 1918— 
1945, aus dem Archiv des Auswärtigen Amis. 
Series C: 1933-1937. Das Dritte Reich: Die 
ersien Jahre. Volume 2, part 1, 14. Oktober 
1933 bis 31. Januar 1934; part 2, 1. Februar bis 
13. Juni 1934; volume 3, part 1, 14. Juni bis 
31. Oktober 1934; part 2, z. November 1954 
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bis 30. März 1935. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 1973. Pp. Ixxvii, 432; 433-941; xciv, 
540; 541-1169. 

The appearance of these volumes marks the 
steady progress in the worthwhile project of 
issuing the German foreign ministry documents, 
which have already appeared in an English 
edition, Documents on German Foreign Policy 
1918-1945, series C and D (1949-66), in the 
original German text. Volume 1 of series C in 
the German edition was published in 1971 and 
was reviewed in this journal in some detail 
(AHR, 78 [1973]: 462). It merely remains to 
point out certain additional features that recom- 
mend the German edition to students and 
scholars, although the fine English edition’ will 
continue to serve the non-German reading 
clientele most adequately. 

The present volumes cover the period Oc- 
tober 1933 to March 1935, from Germany's 
abrupt withdrawal from the League of Nations 
and the World Disarmament Conference in 
October 1933 to the proclamation of military 
conscription in March 1935. Despite the shocks 
these and other aggressive internal and external 
policies on the part of the Hitler regime pro- 
duced in the international community, Ger- 
many’s status was transformed in this brief 
period from that of a pariah to that of a 
dominant Continental power. Although these 
documents cannot tell the whole story, particu- 
larly in an anarchical autocracy, as Hitler’s 
Germany has been aptly characterized, they do 
depict the course of Germany's foreign rela- 
tions vividly and sometimes dramatically. Note, 
for example, the reports of Ambassador Nadolny 
from Moscow, describing his acrimonious po- 
litical discussions with Litvinov and his almost 
impassioned appeals to the Auswärtige Amt 
not to permit German-Russian relations to 
deteriorate further (which caused President von 
Hindenburg to pen a laconic marginal note, 
“Was geschieht?" on one of the reports [vol. 2, 
doc. 163]); or the documents reflecting relations 
between Hitler's Germany and Mussolini's Italy, 
which were frequently marked by mutual dis- 
trust and recriminations, chiefly with regard to 
Austria and the Danubian region, and which 
culminated at one point with the Italian am- 
bassador threatening that Italy might change 
her attitude toward Germany and Neurath's 
counterthreat that Germany might do the same 
toward Italy (vol. 2, doc. 282). The great 
majority of the selected documents deal with 
the great powers and with such questions as 
the status of Austria, the Saar plebiscite, dis- 
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armament, and the abortive “Eastern Locarno” 
pact. The avid promotion of this latter project 
—"pactomania" Berlin called it—by the USSR 
and France and its rejection by Germany (and 
Poland!) as a de facto Franco-Russian alliance 
constitutes a leitmotiv throughout the two vol- 
umes. 

Although these documents reflect the efforts 
of the professional diplomats of the Auswärtige 
Amt to maintain a modicum of autonomy and 
reserve toward the NSDAP and its noisy propa- 
ganda (Nazi activities in Danzig, the United 
States, and elsewhere) or to neutralize, if pos- 
sible, the pseudodiplomatic activities of an 
obtrusive party agent like Ribbentrop (vol. 2, 
doc. 314), there can be no doubt that the 
foreign ministry, and Neurath in particular, car- 
ried out Hitler's policies of aggressive revi- 
sionism and Saturday coups with vigor and 
conviction. Among the most interesting docu- 
ments are the lengthy accounts on the Simon- 
Eden conversations with Hitler in March 1935, 
written up by Paul Schmidt who served as 
Hitler’s interpreter for the first time on that 
occasion. These documents with which volume 
8 closes are a fitting threshold to the succeeding 
volumes, inasmuch as these British talks were 
to lead shortly to the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement of June 1935, thus helping to put a 
nail in the coffin of the Versailles Treaty and 
international system. 

The documents appear in the same strictly 
chronological order as in the English series, 
which was prepared by a tripartite team of 
scholars—British, French, and American. But 
the German editors, Hans Rothfels and Vincent 
Kroll, have improved on the English edition in 
a number of ways. Many notes (marked by an 
asterisk) have been emendated or amplified, 
and cross-references to other documentary pub- 
lications and pertinent historical literature have 
been updated. The analytical descriptions of 
documents are somewhat more detailed, as are 
the lists of abbreviations. The lists of serials in 
the appendix are considerably longer and more 
detailed, showing the exact archival provenance 
of documents printed or referred to in the 
notes. Above all, the German edition features 
a long and detailed index of names, facilitating 
quick reference to items sought. Once again, 
however, one must deplore the splitting up of 
each volume into two separately bound parts, 
greatly hindering the efficient use of this other- 
wise admirable publication. The Stiftung Volks- 
wagenwerk is to be commended for subsidizing 
the publication of this series, and it is to be 
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hoped that the remaining volumes of series C, 
including that mysterious volume 6, which 
never appeared in the English edition (but 
which apparently exists in galley proof version), 
will follow in due order. Nevertheless, valuable 
as these documentary publications are—and 
they should be in every university library—there 
is no substitute for the original documents, 
which are so conveniently accessible on micro- 
film at the National Archives or, better yet, can 
be inspected at the archives of the foreign min- 
istry in Bonn, and which add substantially to 
the information presented in these selected 
documents. 

CARL G. ANTHON 

American University 


HAROLD C. DEUTSCH. Hitler and His Generals: 
The Hidden Crisis, January-June 1938. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1974. 
Pp. xxv, 452. $15.00. 


The coincidence early in 1938 of the removal 
of War Minister Werner von Blomberg—be- 
cause he had married a former prostitute—and 
of the commander of the army, Werner von 
Fritsch, has been so much studied that, as 
Professor Deutsch remarks, the mine seemed 
to be largely worked out. His research shows 
that this was not so, though his conclusions 
support the generally accepted view of the two 
dismissals as major steps in Hitler's seizure of 
control of the military, and of Goering’s central 
role in both. As Deutsch emphasizes, an im- 
portant result was the invigoration of anti- 
Hitler forces in the military, particularly 
through Hans Oster in the Abwehr. 

The documentation is formidable. There are 
three pages listing names of persons inter- 
viewed, with Hans Gisevius and Josef Müller 
evidently the most rewarding informants. Nu- 
merous unpublished documents, many in private 
hands, are cited. The published sources most 
used are the works of Gisevius and of Hitler's 
adjutants, Wiedemann and Hossbach, and the 
1949 account of the Fritsch tria] by Johann 
Kielmansegg. 

The book combines judicious evaluation of 
conflicting accounts with the tension of a well- 
told detective story. The presentation of Blom- 
berg's fall is, if anything, overdetailed, while 
the story of the plot against Fritsch, though 
longer, is more absorbing, perhaps because of 
its intricate course and its immediate relation- 
ship to the occupation of Austria. Whether the 
dossier "proving" Fritsch's homosexuality really 
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existed in 1936, or was prepared in December 
1937, remains doubtful, as does the connection 
of the affair with the accelerated pressure on 
Austria. The Nazi leaders involved, including 
Himmler, appear limitlessly base, cheap, and 
dishonest. One of Deutsch’s significant achieve- 
ments is to bring out the role of the Gestapo 
interrogator; Franz Huber, who found and 
reported. late in January material held by the 
Gestapo which showed that in all probability 
the charge against Fritsch was based on mis- 
taken identity. Yet the general was tried, and 
only absolute proof produced late in the trial 
resulted in a verdict of innocence. The infal- 
lible Führer had already cashiered him, and 
the grudging rehabilitation later accorded him 
neither restored his honor nor undid the revire- 
ment that ushered in the truly megalomaniac 
phase of Hitler’s activities. The weak perform- 
ance of Fritsch during the whole episode re- 
mains puzzling, as does the apparent unaware- 
ness of the Generalität concerning what was 
happening to them. 

All in all, this is an expert and fascinating 
study. It does lead to some cautionary thoughts 
about interviews long after the fact, which, 
however valuable they may be, offer too many 
chances for slipping memories and self-dramati- 
zation. So even the careful analyses here leave 
some doubts about which version among con- 
flicting accounts is really the truth. 

REGINALD H. PHELPS 
Harvard University 


MARVIN L. BROWN, JR. Heinrich von Haymerie: 
Austro-Hungarian Career Diplomat, 1828-81. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 
1973. Pp. xii, 238. $12.95. 


The colorful and exciting Count Julius Andrässy 
would have been a hard act to follow as 
Austro-Hungarian foreign minister in 1879 even 
if his successor had not been as colorless and 
unexciting as Baron Heinrich von Haymerle. 
In addition, Haymerle, during his relatively 
short tenure as foreign minister—he died in 
1881—had to share the stage with Bismarck, 
whose slurs against him have been accepted 
uncritically by historians. Within the narrow 
framework of old-fashioned diplomatic history, 
Brown attempts to rescue Haymerle’s reputa- 
tion partly by making virtues out of his bland- 
ness, cautiousness, technical proficiency, and 
attention to details. Using Austrian, German, 
British, and American documents, Brown traces 
Haymerle’s rise from subordinate posts in Con- 
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stantinople, Athens, and Frankfurt to appoint- 

ments as minister at the Hague in 1872, am- 

bassador to Italy in 1877, and foreign minister. 

Along the way, Haymerle undertook difficult 

missions in 1864 and 1866 to restore relations 

with Denmark and Prussia, and he served as a . 
plenipotentiary at the Congress of Berlin. Stress 

is placed upon his ambassadorial mission in 

Rome, his relations with Germany, and his 

Balkan policy. 

While succeeding to a degree in countering 
aspersions by Bismarck and others, Brown’s 
rescue operation fails because he chooses the 
wrong ground and is too unsophisticated in 
his treatment of sociopolitical and psychological 
factors. The latter especially is true of his 
defense of Haymerle’s personality and his com- 
prehension of the foreign minister’s “moderate 
liberalism” in the Habsburg context. Haymerle’s 
reputation does not gain from an ahistorical 
contrast between his “moderate” diplomacy— 
especially with regard to Serbia—and the “ag- 
gressive” diplomacy of his successors after 1900, _ 
a contrast which ignores the fact that changing 
historical situations often compel a change in 
diplomatic methods to achieve the same foreign- 
policy objectives. His efforts to explain why 
Bismarck prevailed over Haymerle on key issues 
such as scotching the Habsburg foreign min- 
ister’s dream of an Austro-German-English .al- 
liance in favor of the Three Emperors’ Alliance 
are unnecessary; Germany was the incompar- 
ably stronger partner in the bilateral Austro- 
German alliance, and the reality of power 
assured the predominance of German views in 
all important matters. Most damaging of all 
is Brown’s insistence on the difference between 
Haymerle’s policy—particularly in the Balkans 
—and Andrässy’s, when, in fact, the reverse is 
true. From the start Haymerle was determined 
to stand firmly by the Treaty of Berlin and to 
force Russia to recognize the advantages gained 
by Austria-Hungary at the Congress of Berlin. 
What Haymerle’s policy sought and got, as the 
Haymerle-Kälnoky correspondence—to which 
Brown apparently had access—reveals, was the 
predominance of Austro-Hungarian influence in 
Romania and the western Balkans and a fair 
measure of influence in Bulgaria. In achieving 
this he not only built successfully on the 
foundations laid by Andrässy but surpassed 
his predecessor in establishing tolerable rela- 
tions with Russia at the same time. Haymerle 
may have been “plodding” and “unadventur- 
ous,” but he contributed to shoring up the 
great power position of the Habsburg monarchy, 
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and, under the circumstances, he came off 
rather well in his diplomatic duels with Bis- 
marck. For these achievements—leaving aside 
a more substantive critique that would go be- 
yond diplomatic history—Haymerle deserves 
better treatment at the hands of diplomatic 
historians. A step in that direction is F. R. 
Bridge’s From Sadowa to Sarajevo: The Foreign 
Policy of Austria-Hungary, 1866-1914 (1972). 
SOLOMON WANK 
E Franklin and Marshall College 


RICHARD BLAAS, editor. Le relazioni diplomatiche 
fra l'Austria e lo Stato Pontificio. Third Series: 
1848-1860. Volume ı (28 novembre 1848-28 
dicembre 1849). (Fonti per la storia d'Italia. 
Documenti per la storia delle relazioni diplo- 
matiche fra le grandi Potenze europee e gli 
Stati italiani, 1814-1860. Part 2, Documenti 
esteri.) Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per 
l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1973. Pp. 
xvii, 501. L. 8,000. 


This latest volume in a distinguished series 
publishes all the diplomatic correspondence in 
the Haus-Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna on 
Austria’s relations with the Papal States, be- 
ginning with Pius IX’s flight from Rome in 
November 1848, continuing through the Roman 
Republic, the Gaeta conferences, and French 
and Austrian intervention and occupation, and 
ending in December 1849 with the pope still 
delaying his return. The most important cor- 
respondence is that between the new Austrian 
premier, Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, and 
Count Moritz Esterházy, envoy extraordinary to 
the pope. Attached to these dispatches are 
many others, especially to and from Baron 
Hübner, Austrian ambassador at Paris, dealing 
with the high politics of the Roman question. 
Many other documents, especially Austrian con- 
sular reports, illuminate its military, internal 
political, social, and even economic aspects. 
The collection is expertly edited by Dr. Blaas, 
director of the Staatsarchiv and an authority 
on nineteenth-century Austro-Italian relations. 

Those familiar with the huge literature on 
the Roman question will find nothing startling 
here; nonetheless, important nuances and im- 
pressions emerge. The Esterházy one encounters 
in these pages, an active and ardent defender 
of Austrian interests and papal rights, is a 
far cry from the apathetic Austrian representa- 
tive of the 1850s or the fatalistically pessimistic 
adviser to Count Mensdorff in 1865-66. Plenty 
of evidence is here (if more is needed) that 
Schwarzenberg acted more like a Metternichian 
conciliator than a Bismarckian Realpolitiker. 
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Most striking is the disillusioned, clear-eyed 
recognition by all Austrians that they were 
trapped—that they had to help rescue Pius IX, 
though they could not trust him either to reform 
his regimie, or to stand on his own feet, or even 
not to commit again the anti-Austrian follies 
of 1847-48. | 
These documents also show how misleading 
it is to see Austro-French interaction and 
rivalry in this question as simply a great power 
quarrel over spheres of influence. Without ac- 
cepting Hübner’s contention that Austria acted 
purely in the cause of civilization and true 
religion, while France aimed simply at selfish 
political gains for the sake of glory and parlia- 
mentary triumphs, one has to recognize a 
fundamental difference in the two countries’ 
policies. Austria sought to ally and cooperate 
with France over Rome, so as to control France 
and save the existing system; France sought to 
act alone, so as to challenge Austria and over- 
throw the system. 
PAUL W. SCHROEDER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


HEIMOLD HELCZMANOVSZKI, editor. Beiträge zur 
Bevölkerungs- und Sozialgeschichte Österreichs: 
Nebst einem Überblick über die Entwicklung 
der Bevölkerungs- und Sozialstatistik. Munich: 
R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1973. Pp. 448. DM 52. 


This work is designed to provide information 
about some aspects of the demographic and 
social history of Austria as well as about meth- 
ods, concepts, and goals of scholarly endeavors 
in social statistics. The book, comprising con- 
tributions by several professors of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, members of the Institut für 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte, geographers, 
sociologists, professional statisticians, and others, 
should prove to be a useful work, though some 
contributions, especially in the fourth and last 
part of the book, “Sozialhistorische und sozial- 
geographische Monographien aus Österreich,” 
are by necessity of local and limited significance. 
The first part of the book deals with the 
principles of demography and social statistics 
and the history relating to its theory and 


„methods, the second with the growth of popula- 


tion and the social structure of Austria, and 
the third with the development of Austrian 
demography and social statistics. 

Statistics received a splendid start in Austria 
about the middle of the nineteenth century 
and was given a new stimulus by the census of 
1860. Austria-Hungary has had a number of 
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outstanding statisticians of worldwide reputa- 
tion, Karl Freiherr von Czoernig and Karl 
Theodor von Inama-Sternegg, who happened 
to be also historians, and several noted scholars 
in the twentieth century. Some of them have 
pointed to the need.not only for establishing 
and utilizing quantitative data, but also for 
‘giving closest attention to qualitative categories. 
Through ingenious methods social historians, 
social geographers, and students of demography 
have attempted to push the borders of knowl- 
edge back into earlier centuries in which neither 
an official census existed, nor any serious schol- 
arly statistical research. 
Several contributors stress the desirability of 
a closer connection between statistics and his- 
tory, while Leopold Rosenmayr, writing about 
pioneers of cooperation between statistics and 
sociology, underlines the contributions of Pro- 
fessor Paul F. Lazarsfeld of Columbia Uni- 
versity and his noted collaborators at the 
University of Vienna in the twenties and 
thirties, all of whom left later for the United 
States. In Austria the trend toward the applica- 
tion of statistical methods in the social sciences 
was interrupted after the annexation, and em- 
pirical research was not resumed until the 19508. 
Of special interest to the historian of Austria 
will perhaps be the essays dealing with popula- 
tion growth, covering the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries by Kurt Klein and the 
last hundred years by the editor himself. 
ALFRED D. LOW 
Marquette University 


FRANZ GOLDNER. Die österreichische Emigration, 
1938 bis 1945. (Das einsame Gewissen, number 
6.) Vienna: Verlag Herold. 1972. Pp. 348. 


This is a volume in Das einsame Gewissen, a 
series designed to show that Austrians suffered 
under Nazi rule and that they opposed it. Other 
works in the collection cover activities and 
conditions inside Austria. This book describes 
and evaluates the work of politically active 
Austrian expatriates in France, the United 
States, Great Britain, Sweden, Latin America, 
and the Soviet Union. It also relates these 
activities to the diplomatic policies of the Allied 
powers during World War II. Like so manv 
other worthwhile books, it is inappropriately 
titled. The text concerns only a fragment of 
“the Austrian emigration” from the Anschluss 
to the fall of Hitler. It excludes those remark- 
able artists, intellectuals, and professionals who 
made careers and contributions in other coun- 
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tries. It also excludes the Jews as a group be- 
cause their emigration was "racial" in stimulus 
and their attitudes toward Austria’s future were 
passive. Geographically, it overstresses the 
United States, slights the Soviet Union, and 
ignores Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Bulgaria, 
where some Austrian liberation activity took 
place. Goldner’s emphasis reflects the contours 
of his source materials, namely, American 
archival documents, the papers of Hans Rott, 
a former minister in Schuschnigg's cabinet, and 
his own experience among Austrian expatriates. 

The political emigres had a common foe in 
Hitler, but a backlog of mutual enmity and 
ideological disparity frustrated their cooperative 
programs. Goldner is especially critical of the 
expatriate Social Democrats, who opposed a 
restoration of Austrian independence and ob- 
structed all efforts to create an emigre coalition. 
He also criticizes Otto von Habsburg’s misman- 
agement of the abortive project to establish an 
Austrian battalion in the United States Army. 
This episode and the factional disputes within 
the State and War departments are closely 
researched and clearly explained. 

The story of Austria’s political emigrés is a 
study of failure in a winning cause. They failed 
to develop an outstanding leader, they never 
accomplished unity, they gained no recognition 
as a resistance movement, and they lost touch 
with their homeland. After the war, Austria’s 
political destiny was improvised by the occupa- 
tion authorities and by Austrians who had 
remained inside the country. 

GERALD H. DAVIS 
Georgia State University 


GIUSEPPE PIGNATELLI. Aspetti della propaganda 
cattolica a Roma da Pio VI a Leone XII. 
(Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano. 
Biblioteca scientifica. Second Series: Memorie. 
Volume 29.) Rome: the Istituto. 1974. Pp. 367. 
L. 6,000. 


Few questions as consistently demand, but sel- 
dom receive, the attention of historians as does 
the study of the arguments of losers in the great 
debates of the past. It is a task the profession 
neglects more often than not. What did alchemy 
offer to the multitudes it attracted? Why were 
Galileo's opponents so obtuse? How did the 
religious establishment respond to the Enlight- 
enment’s challenge? In the case of France, 
R. R. Palmer’s Catholics and Unbelievers in 
Eighteenth Century France (1939) taught us 
that the Catholic tradition was only occasionally 
right, but always alive and creative. 
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Giuseppe Pignatelli’s recent book attempts to 
do something similar for the period of the revo- 
lution and restoration in Italy. Pignatelli begins 
his story in ı785 with the foundation of the 
Giornale ecclesiastico di Roma. Almost a decade 
earlier the papacy had ordered the Society of 
Jesus suppressed, and with that it lost one of 
the most effective defenders of papal privilege 
and prerogative. The Church, especially the 
papacy, needed a means of defense or, at the 
very least, a platform for disseminating its views 
on important issues. Pignatelli, relying heavily 
on the archival materials he has mastered so 
well, traces the birth and development of the 
papacy’s entry into the world of journalism. 
The work concludes with the pontificate of 
Leo XII and thus avoids the difficult and com- 
plex problem of the papacy’s relationship to 

.the Risorgimento and nineteenth-century na- 
tionalism. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the 
Church no longer belonged to the preindustrial 


world of Gallicanism and Jansenism; at the. 


same time it had not yet entered the industrial 
world of socialism and the nation state, Pig- 
natelli concentrates on this period of transition. 
Because he works in the twilights and dawns 
of a large institution, Pignatelli had to master 
the complex ecclesiological and jurisdictional 
debates that the eighteenth century loved so 
well. He rejects the thesis Luigi Salvatorelli first 
articulated in 1935 and demonstrates that the 
Catholic propagandists of pre-Risorgimento 
Italy were men who participated in the main- 
stream of Italian political and social thought. 
While it would be incorrect to hail Pignatelli 
as the Palmer of his generation, a greeting as a 
fine young historian is fully justified. The 
Aspetti della propaganda cattolica a Roma is 
a good first book that illuminates a neglected 
corner of history and will surely serve as a 
foundation upon which others will build, 
JOHN J. RENALDO 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


FEDERICO CURATO, editor. Le relazioni diplo- 
matiche fra la Gran Bretagna e il Regno di 
Sardegna. First Series: 1814-1830. Volume 2 
(25 aprile 1821-20 novembre 1830). (Fonti per 
la storia d'Italia. Documenti per la storia delle 
relazioni diplomatiche fra le grandi Potenze 
europee e gli Stati italiani, 1814-1860. Part 2, 
Documenti esteri) Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano per Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 
1973. Pp. xvii, 605. L. 8,000. 


The concerned student may recall my address- 
ing salaams to Federico Curato for his first 
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volume in this valuable set (AHR, 79 [1974]: 
810-11). Now the installment of dispatches for 
1821-30 from the British diplomatists at Turin 
offers news of the Sardinian states and Europe 
from the aftermath of Austria’s military inter- 
vention to the consolidation of France’s July 
Monarchy. The preface and technical apparatus 
are Italian; a few papers are French; the vast 
proportion of the reports are English. Solid 
history plus tidbits about the Congress of 
Verona, Count Adam Neipperg the amant de 
coeur and then‘ morganatic husband of Na- 
poleon's relict Duchess Maria Luisa of Parma, 
or Waldensian oppression seventeen decades 
after Milton composed “On the Late Massacre 
in Piedmont,” keep anyone from standing in 
starvation corner. At his great inaugural lecture 
of 1895, Lord Acton noted: “Every country in 
succession has now allowed the exploration of 
its records, and there is more fear of drowning 
than of drought.” This kaleidoscopic six-hun- 
dred-page paperback that weighs almost a 
chilogrammo holds no startling revelations, but 
I must include one novelty. I saw evidence 
beyond Alan J. Reinerman’s cutoff date for the 
St. Petersburg meddling introduced in his recent 
article, “Metternich, Alexander I, and the Rus- 
sian Challenge in Italy, 1815-1820” (Journal of 
Modern History, 46 [1974]: 262-76). To close: 
if you are ambitious for a game of general post, 
order the Curato documentary; if you prefer 
blindman’s buff, find a secondary reference. 
DUANE KOENIG 
University of Miami 


ARMANDO SAITTA, editor. Le relazioni diplo- 
matiche fra la Francia e il Regno delle Due 
Sicilie. Second Series: 1830-1848. Volume 2 
(6 gennaio 1836-3 dicembre 1840). (Fonti per 
la storia d'Italia. Documenti per la storia delle 
relazioni diplomatiche fra le grandi Potenze 
europee e gli Stati italiani, 1814-1860. Part 2, 
Documenti esteri) Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 
1973. Pp. 335. L. 8,000. 


Relations between France and the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies remained in the same 
unsatisfactory state in the second half of the 
1880s as in the first half (see AHR, 73 [1967]: 
126-27). This collection of 131 French docu- 
ments contains the usual complaints about cor- 
ruption, inefficiency, and procrastination in the 
government of Ferdinand II; about the treat- 
ment of French commercial and financial in- 
terests; about wretched conditions in Sicily; 
and about Austrian intrigue and influence at 
Naples. France became greatly irritated in 1837 
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over the denial of the right of French mail 
boats to touch Naples and actually sent war- 
ships before the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
began to relent. The two countries were with- 
out ambassadors until the spring of ı840, and 
the reports of interim diplomats show a lack 
of intimate contact with ruling circles in Naples 
and at times a superficial understanding of 
conditions in south Italy. Reports on the 
origins and harsh suppression of the Sicilian 
uprisings that began in July 1837 are of some 
value. 

A turn for the better in relations between 
the two countries seems to have commenced 
in January 1840 when Ferdinand II handled 
a visit from the duke of Bordeaux, son of the 
duchess of Berry and claimant to the French 
throne, in an unusually tactful way. The big 
advance came when France mediated a serious 
confrontation between England and the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies over a sulphur mo- 
nopoly that had been granted to a French 
company. The French skillfully handled these 
delicate negotiations involving an end of the 
monopoly, compensations to English interests, 
and an indemnity to the company. As war 
clouds gathered in Europe over the Near East- 
ern question, the duke of Montebello, newly 
arrived as French ambassador, could happily 
report strong sympathy at Naples for France 
but that Ferdinand II was determined to pre- 
serve the neutrality of his country. 

WILLIAM C. ASKEW 
Colgate University 


RENÉ RISTELHUEBER. A History of the Balkan 
Peoples. Edited and translated by sHERMAN 
DAVID SPECTOR. New York: Twayne Publishers. 


1971. Pp. 470. 


René Ristelhueber’s Histoire des peuples bal- 
kaniques first appeared in 1950. Now comes a 
translation and general updating, the work of 
Sherman D. Spector, best known as an expert 
on twentieth-century Romania. The translation 
is not without blemishes, some of them foolish, 
but overall it opens up Balkan history for the 
intelligent public with a commendable felicity. 
The updating takes the form of a second pref- 
ace, some additional explanatory notes, a short 
final chapter on “The Balkan States since 1950," 
and a second conclusion. Unfortunately, while 
maps abound, a failure to use English wording 
on them leaves a curiously out-of-place Ristel- 
hueber contribution intact and gives the im- 
pression of an insufficiently thorough editorial 
method, So does the presentation of the chrono- 
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logical tables in two separate and differently 
laid out parts, 

While the original text contains a number of 
romantic aberrations, vagueness as to numbers, 
incomprehensible omissions of key facts in the 
unfolding of vital strands of lengthy historical 
processes, and a collection of distressingly nu- 
merous loose ends, it was well worth launching 
into the wider worlds employing the English 
tongue. Good general histories of any period of 
Balkan affairs are very few and far between. 
Good treatments of the region in the Christian 
era are as rare as Serbs in Sofia. With all its 
drawbacks this is still the best obtainable. Not 
only does it have the bulk of the central themes 
reasonably clear, but it manages to include an 
enormous number of special terms and to put 
over a whole series of subtleties in an amazingly 
restricted space. No serious student can put it 
down without having acquired a meaningful 
knowledge of the ethnic clashes, religious com- 
plications, and power politics of the area over 
the centuries. And while some portions of the 
nineteenth-century treatments might have been 
better, the interwar chapters reach an impres- 
sive level of achievement. 

Professor Spector’s own chapter tends to be 
something of a rigmarole, but a useful one for 
all that, and is free from any distressingly sub- 
jective prattlings on the evils of communism. It 
would, however, have been better had he pressed 
his publisher for more space and thereby ac- 
quired the means to do himself justice. 

MICHAEL HURST 
St. John’s College, 
Oxford 


DOMNA DONTAs. Hé Hellas kai hai dunameis kata 
ton Krimaikon Polemon [Greece and the Powers 
during the Crimean War]. (Idruma Meletön tes 
Cherson&sou tou Aimou, 146.) Thessaloniki: In- 
stitute for Balkan Studies. 1973. Pp. viii, 165. 


Greece’s involvement in the diplomatic events 
of the Crimean War era has been studied at 
some length previously, most notably in the al- 
most half-century old, but still very valuable, 
work of Driault and L'héritier, Histoire diplo- 
matique de la Gréce de 1821 à nos jours (1925- 
26). Yet there surely has been a need for a re- 
appraisal of that period; and Domna Dontas's 
book has done this admirably. Although the 
author does not come to any startling new con- 
clusions in her analysis, she investigates with 
great care the chain of events leading to the 
dispatch of British and French forces to the 
Piraeus in 1854, a step that brought about a 
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partial occupation of Greek territory until 
1857. The author also gives the reader the 
factual details necessary to understand how the 
government of the Greek king, Otho, was 
forced to drop its anti-Ottoman stance in favor 
of a foreign policy that was in all important 
particulars dictated by France and Britain with 
the acquiescence of Austria and Prussia. 

In presenting the situation that confronted 
the Greek government as Russia drifted into the 
Crimean War, the author describes the way in 
which King Otho and his ministers encouraged 
a more active role for their country. Bavarian- 
born, the king nevertheless had identified him- 
self fully with the movement in Greece to ex- 
pand at the expense of the Ottoman Empire. A 
Russian-Ottoman war seemed too good a chance 
for the Greeks to miss even though Russia pre- 
viously had not favored Greek expansion lest 
her own designs in Southeastern Europe be 
thwarted. At the same time Britain and France 
were determined to prevent a Greek rupture 
with the Turks. Warned by his Bavarian, Prus- 
sian, and Austrian relatives to avoid hostilities, 
Otho could not without threatening his throne 
espouse a stand against Greek expansion. Finally 
he was forced by France and Britain to change 
ministries, proclaim neutrality, and suffer a hu- 
miliating military occupation of part of his 
kingdom. Ironically, for Otho himself the occu- 
pation became a temporary source of strength 
to his tottering throne since the unpopular 
neutrality decision could be blamed on outside 
pressures that had forced the king’s hand. The 
period of the occupation was one in which 
Greeks continued to run the government; but 
the fundamental decisions in foreign policy 
were dictated by others. In both that era and 
in the time just before it, the British and 
French representatives at Athens were the in- 
struments and the symbols of their countries’ 
control. 

Mrs. Dontas has based her study on Greek, 
British, Austrian, and French archival collec- 
tions, Greek, English, and Bavarian newspapers, 
as well as on a wealth of published documents, 
memoirs, and secondary authorities. Happily for 
the reader she gives all dates in the Gregorian 
calendar, thus avoiding the necessity of convert- 
ing from the Julian used in Greece during the 
nineteenth century. However, it might have 
been helpful to future scholars if she had indi- 
cated specifically in her citations which, if any, 
of the archival materials may have been orig- 
inally written under Julian dates. While one 
might quibble at places with her generalizations 
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about the attitudes of the various powers, there 
is no doubt that her scholarship is of an ex- 
tremely high caliber. Her work, in short, is a 
welcome addition to the study of nineteenth- 
century Greek diplomatic history. 
GEORGE J. MARCOPOULOS 
Tufts University 


KAROL NIRI. Of edinogo rabochego fronta—k 
edinoi partit rabochego klassa Rumynii, aprel 
1944-febral’ 1948 goda [From a Single Workers’ 
Front to a Single Party of the Working Class of 
Romania, April 1944-February 1948]. (Bibli- 
otheca Historica Romaniae. Studies, 39.) Bucha- 
rest: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Sotzialisticheskoi Re- 
publiki Rumynii. 1972. Pp. 268. Lei 10.50. 


Justification of the official doctrine of "popular 
origins" of the Romanian Communist party is 
a major task assigned to Romanian historians of 
communism. The present study by Karol Niri, 
published in the widely read and frequently 
distinguished volumes comprising the Bibli- 
otheca Historica Romaniae, is an important con- 
tribution to the history of the Communist move- 
ment in Romania between April 1944 and 
February 1948 in that it provides arguments in 
support of the ideological and political theses 
related to legitimacy that have been expounded 
by leaders of the Romanian Communist party 
from at least as early as 1964. Also important is 
the fact that the book was published, both in 
Romania and abroad, in Russian, a language of 
limited familiarity to students of Romanian af- 
fairs, and was therefore apparently written for 
Russian consumption at least as much as for 
internal Romanian use. 

In a matter-of-fact manner Niri presents a de- 
tailed, descriptive, factual account of the popu- 
lar mass movement that assumed its original 
form as the United Workers’ Front in 1944 and 
culminated in the Romanian Workers’ party of 
later years. The stress is on the Romanian roots 
and characteristics of the movement and on the 
essential part played by the Romanian Com- 
munists in the creation and evolution of the 
United Workers’ Front. The roles of the Krem- 
lin, of the Red Armies, and of other non- 
Romanian Communists are acknowledged but 
are not attributed more than auxiliary signifi- 
cance in the history of communism in Romania. 
The contributions, positive or negative, of other 
forces such as the Western powers, the Ro- 
manian monarchy, and other Romanian political 
parties and formations are accorded more space 
than in similar works on Romanian commu- 
nism, but the evaluation of the entire historic 
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process remains simplistic and basically one- 
sided. 

Niri’s work is à thèse and politically inspired. 
It illustrates subtle changes in the evolution of 
Romanian historiography on the Communist 
movement, It fails to provide, however, new 
data or a persuasive analysis of the events of a 
crucial period in the history of contemporary 
Romania. 

STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


AGNES R. VÁRKONYI. A pozitivista térténeiszem- 
lélet a magyar térténetirdsban [The Positivist 
View of History in Hungarian Historiography]. 
Volume 1, A pozitivista térténetszemlélet eurdpa- 
ban és hazai értékelése, 1830-1945 [The Posi- 
tivist View of History in Europe and Its Assess- 
ment in Hungary, 1830-1945]; volume 2, A 
pozitivizmus gyökerei és kibontakozása magy- 
arországon, 1830-1860 [The Roots of Positivism 
and Its Emergence in Hungary, 1830-1860]. 
(Tudomänytörteneti tanulmänyok 6.) Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiadó. 1973. Pp. 308; 521. 156 Ft. 
the set. 

The present work continues and greatly expands 
a study published a few years ago (and reviewed 
by George Barany, AHR, 77 [1972]: 781-88). It 
challenges the accepted view, held chiefly by 
the historians of the Geistesgeschichte school, 
that Hungarian historians of the mid-nineteenth 
century trailed some fifty years behind their 
Western counterparts in outlook and methodol- 
ogy, that they produced either romantic schwár- 
merei or unpretentious compendia involving no 
philosophical commitment, and that modern, 
that is, positivist, historiography appeared in 
Hungary only in the 1850s. 

Volume 1i, subtitled “The Positivist View 
of History in Europe and Its Assessment in Hun- 
gary," seeks, first, to find common denominators 
in the views of Comte, Littré, Taine, Mill, 
Buckle, Lecky, Draper, and Spencer; second, it 
traces the ins and outs of the Hungarocentric 
nationalism that tended to dominate Hungarian 
historiography from the 1870s on. In practice, 
writers like Acsády, Marczali, Jászi, and a few 
others who represented to a lesser or greater de- 
gree the liberal and scientific traditions of posi- 
tivism were relegated to the background as un- 
representative of thé "true Hungarian spirit," 
while those who saw their country's history in 
the light of the chauvinistic, quasi-feudal ortho- 
doxy of the day prevailed. It was these histori- 
ans who thought the work of their nineteenth- 
century forebears either trivial or irrelevant. 
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The fact of the matter is, argues Varkonyi, 
that Hungarian historians of the period were 
trailblazers of modern Hungarian historiography 
who had learned the modern historian’s craft 
from masters like Ranke, Michelet, Guizot, Au- 
gustin Thierry, Schlosser, Macaulay, and other 
Western scholars. In. producing studies of com- 
merce, mining, agriculture, taxation, industry, 
legal developments, and social movements, 
these historians not only put an end to the 
notion that history chronicles only the wars, 
rebellions, and other doings of the nobility but, 
more important, strove to create a new image 
of the Hungarian nation. They were writers 
who were deeply committed to agnosticism, anti- 
feudalism, and liberal, democratic progressivism. 
Their stance anticipated the approach and 
methodology that were to characterize Buckle, 
Draper, and the other positivists. This is the 
first part of Värkonyi’s twofold thesis. The sec- 
ond part is that the task of these historians was 
beset by a basic contradiction. On the one hand, 
in serving the needs of the new embourgeoise- 
ment, scholars brought to daylight facts and 
documents relating to the activities and interests 
of the traditionally disenfranchised classes. On 
the other hand, in attempting to create a new 
concept of nationhood that would successfully 
harmonize the disparate interests of the various 
nationalities, religious groups, and social classes 
of the country, they inevitably stressed the his- 
toric nation-building role of the nobility. The 
former argued for the obsoleteness of the nobil- 
ity, the latter, for its ability to change with 
the times. 

It is in volume 2, subtitled “The Roots of 
Positivism and Its Emergence in Hungary, 1830- 
1860,” that Värkonyi presents the details that 
support her twofold thesis. Taking the work of 
Mihäly Horväth (1840s) and Läszlö Szalay’s his- 
tory of Hungary (1859) as her terminal points, 
she surveys the writings of a host of historians, 
social thinkers, publicists, philosophers, scien- 
tists, ethnographers, and literary scholars whose 
works played a role in the development of Hun- 
gary’s bifurcated self-image. It is impossible 
within the confines of this brief review even to 
sketch the immensely rich and varied nature of 
the mass of material Värkonyi presents. Suffice 
it to say, her work must be considered a major 
contribution not just to Hungarian historiog- 
raphy but to Hungarian cultural history as well. 
It will be indispensable to anyone studying the 
development of modern Hungary. 

THOMAS R. MARK 
Colorado State University 
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ADALBERT TOTH. Parteien und Reichstagswahlen 
in Ungarn, 1848-1892. (Südosteuropäische Ar- 
beiten, 70.) Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 
1973. Pp. 383. 


As the author himself states, this study aims to 
be “a contribution to the history of nineteenth- 
century Hungarian parliamentarianism.” He 
goes about this goal methodically, concentrating 
on the political parties and party factions, and 
on their relationship to one another and to the 
Hungarian state and society. By doing this, he 
deals less with the Hungarian constitutional 
system in abstract and more with the constitu- 
tional realities in the period between 1848 and 
1892. 

In this work of about 350 pages (discounting 
bibliography and index), the author’s own ex- 
position takes up only about 140 pages. The 
remaining 210 pages are devoted to statistical 
tables on various aspects of Hungarian party 
politics and political elections. 

The author's essay follows the typical scheme 
of German doctoral dissertations, discussing the 
results of past research, commenting on the 
available sources, establishing his goals, making 
references to earlier models, and only then 
turning to the essence of the problem. In this 
instance the latter consists of a summary of the 
development and main characteristics of Hun- 
garian political parties, an analysis of their 
structure and functioning, and a description of 
how they fitted into the three main political 
tendencies of nineteenth-century Hungarian 
politics, identified here as the ruling liberal 
trend, and the moderate and radical opposi- 
tions. 

While the author's exposition is commend- 
able, in the long run the organized data in the 
latter two-thirds of his work will prove to be 
more valuable. Particularly significant are his 
listing of over four hundred election districts; 
his tabular description of the changing political 
tendencies in these election districts; his por- 
trayal of the relative share of political influence 
of the three main tendencies; his listing of the 
leadership elements of political parties, their 
press organs, and their top publicists; and his 
register of the names, vital statistics, and party 
affiliations of over 2,300 members of the parlia- 
ment between 1848 and 1892. 

All in all Toth’s work is a useful handbook 
for the study of Hungary’s political and social 
climate, particularly during the first half of 
dualism (1867-92). One can only hope that he 
will continue his work and supply us with a 
similar compilation and analysis on the turbu- 
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lent years of the second half of that period as 
well. 
STEVEN BELA VARDY 
Duquesne University 


I. T. BEREND and G. RANKI. Hungary: A Century 
of Economic Development. (National Economic 
Histories.) New York: Barnes and Noble. 1974. 
Pp. 263. $18.50. 


The first volume, on Argentina, in this ambi- 
tious series on national economic histories argues 
that in 1939 Argentina was a rich country; today 
she is much less so. The second volume, on Hun- 
gary, demonstrates that in 1939 this Central 
European kingdom was a poor country; today 
the people’s democracy is much less so. In fact, 
Hungary under Jänos Kädär is experiencing an 
economic growth comparable to the progress 
she enjoyed under Francis Joseph. Still, the 
shortcomings of today’s economy are as grave as 
were those of the Dual Monarchy and Professors 
Berend and Ranki do not gloss over the short- 
comings of the past or the present. This well- 
known pair of historians (see their recent Eco- 
nomic Development in East-Central Europe in 
the roth and 20th Centuries [1974]) occupy im- 
portant public offices in socialist Hungary, but 
they unhesitatingly give each period, whether 
capitalist or socialist, its just appraisal. The 
decades between 1848 and 1914 saw fabulous 
expansion in agriculture and industry. Hun- 
garian economic growth was among the most 
accelerated in Europe. Domestic capital forma- 
tion assured self-sustained development by the 
turn of the century. But land distribution was 
terribly unjust, and the real wages of laborers 
and workers remained far below the Western 
European average. World War I put an end to 
growth. Hungary first ruined herself through 
war expenditures and then she was truncated. 
Forced into economic autarky, she moved at a 
snail’s pace in the interwar period, at least until 
her association with Nazi Germany. There fol- 
lowed a brief era of prosperity, ending in disas- 
ter with the demise of the Third Reich. Hun- 
gary's physical destruction was among the worst 
in Europe; her postwar inflation uridoubtedly 
the worst. Stalinism brought a new drive for 
economic autarky, together with the absurdities 
of forced industrialization and the neglect of 
agriculture. The consequences of the Räkosi 
years are still visible in the general backward- 
ness of Hungarian technology, but the New 
Economic Mechanism has brought prosperity to 
collective farmers and to several branches of 


industry. Most people live better, a minority as 
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poorly as before. All this is presented clearly, 
patiently, without stylistic bravura, and with 
absolute reliability. The translation by the 
American historian Richard Allen is excellent; 
someone ought to have checked the spelling of 
German words in the bibliography, however. 
i ISTVAN DEAK 
Columbia University 


GEORG VON RAUCH. The Baltic States: The Years 
of Independence: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
1917-1940. Translated from the German by 
GERALD ONN. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1974. Pp. xv, 265. $10.95. 


The Baltic peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania have attracted a considerable amount of 
attention in the last several years as scholars 
have turned to the study of the nationalities of 
the Soviet Union, but there is still a dearth of 
reliable surveys of the history of this region. 
The combination of different linguistic and re- 
ligious heritages, complicated by different his- 
torical and political developments, makes the 
problem of bringing these three peoples, how- 
ever small, together into one study truly formid- 
able. Professor von Rauch has made a bold 
effort in this work, first published in German in 
1970. 

The study is strongest in considering the poli- 
tics of independent Latvia and Estonia and in 
recounting the fate of the German minority in 
this region. It is generally weaker in considering 
Lithuania. The effort. moreover, to narrate the 
history of all three nations at the same time is 
not altogether successful. The work also suffers 
somewhat in translation; von Rauch's own im. 
pressive acquaintance with the Baltic scene has 
been filtered by the translator and the editor 
with the result, for example, that some names 
have become barely recognizable. 

The book nevertheless represents an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature on the Baltic 
states. As a comparative introduction to the 
three nations, it does not completely replace 
such works as The Baltic States (1938), or Piotr 
Lossowski’s Kraje baltyckie na drodze od demo- 
kracji parlamentarnej do dyktatury (1918-1934) 
(1972), but it certainly takes its place beside 
them. 

ALFRED ERICH SENN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


M. A. ALPATOV. Russkaia istoricheskaia mysl i 
Zapadnaia Evropa, XII-XVII vv. [Russian His- 
torical Thought and Western Europe, 12th-17th 
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Centuries]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut 
Istorii SSSR.) Moscow: Izdatelstvo “Nauka.” 


1973. Pp. 475. 


The foremost problem with this work is that 
there is not much one can say about “Russian 
historical thought and Western Europe” before 
the late seventeenth century. Alpatov, neverthe- 
less, proposes to publish a second volume to 
complete his study of the topic. What Alpatov 
in fact has done is to record every reference to 
Western Europe in Russian literature of the 
period and every reference to Russia that he 
can find in Western sources. The author pro- 
ceeds from the assumptions that Russia and 
Western Europe possess common historical roots 
and that Russia’s historical task prior to the 
reign of Peter the Great was to prepare itself 
physically and intellectually for the time when 
it would take its place alongside the other 
European powers. Alpatov therefore brings 
forth whatever strong or weak evidence he can 
find to substantiate this notion, neglecting 
whatever else might suggest another conclusion. 
This is particularly evident in his treatment 
of the sixteenth century, during which—there 
is considerable reason to suspect—the Mus- 
covites looked to the East at least as much as 
to the West. Ivan Peresvetov is brushed aside, 
and Ivan the Terrible’s war in Livonia is con- 
sidered a conscious effort to break through to 
the West, whereas his conquests of Kazan and 
Astrakhan merely represented acquisitions of 
territory. The author is on firmer ground with 
this idea in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, but this does not make valid his treat- 
ment of earlier centuries. 

The Russians did not have much to say about 
Western Europe, nor did the Western Euro- 
peans have much to say about Russia until 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
what was written then had little to do with 
“historical thought.” Alpatov uses scores of 
pages to paraphrase what European travelers 
in the sixteenth century reported about Mus- 
covite Russia. His second volume will pre- 
sumably do the same with seventeenth-century 
travelers. Several generations ago V. O. Kliu- 
chevsky published a far more substantial study 
of foreign accounts and their use as historical 
sources. Alpatov poorly uses the single good 
example of a European dealing with Russian 
history, Sigismund von Herberstein. He devotes 
more attention to Herberstein’s observations of 
contemporary affairs than to his history of the 
country. The least superficial portions of the 
book are those in which Alpatov discusses the 
conversion of Russia to Christianity and the 
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Russian participation in the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence. Overall, the work does not advance 
our knowledge of Russo-Western relations be- 
fore Peter the Great, nor does the author 
succeed in demonstrating that the Russians 
were especially conscious of a Western historical 
legacy and destiny. 

THOMAS ESPER 

Case Western Reserve University 


A. P. OKLADNIKOV et al., editors. Voprosy istorii 
Sibiri dosovetskogo perioda [Questions about 
the History of Siberia in the Pre-Soviet Period]. 
(Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Sibirskoe Otdelenie, 
Institut Istorii, Filologii i Filosofii.) Novosibirsk: 
- Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1973. Pp. 462. 


P. P. SILINSKII et al, editors. Voprosy istorii 
Sibiri [Questions on the History of Siberia]. 
(Uchenyi Zapiski, number 4, part 1.) Irkutsk: 
Geograficheskoe Obshchestvo SSSR, Vostochno- 
Sibirskii Otdel, Irkutskii Oblastnoi . Muzei 
Kraevedeniia. 1971. Pp. 171. 


From a Western perspective, Siberian history 
has been significant chiefly as a variant within 
Russian history or as an example of exploration, 
frontier expansion, and settlement in a world 
historical context. Beyond this, Siberia until re- 
cently has remained a relative wasteland in the 
light of world history and culture. The two 
volumes under review, both dealing with issues 
in prerevolutionary Siberian history, offer little 
to alter the traditionally accepted view of Si- 
beria’s past. 

For the most part, the essays comprising the 
two volumes represent a variety of Siberian 
topics that are regional or local in scale. The 
anthology of twenty-nine essays, published by 
the USSR Academy of Science’s Siberian Section 
(Novosibirsk), focuses predominantly on western 
Siberia and on the Altai. The booklet put out 
by the USSR Geographical Society’s East Si- 
berian Section (Irkutsk), as a single issue of its 
scholarly periodical, contains twenty-one articles 
devoted chiefly to the Irkutsk-Lake Baikal area. 
In both volumes the only major theme com- 
‘mon to most of the essays on modern history 
is the ever-present hand of the central govern- 
ment intervening in Siberian affairs. The outer 
world, as here presented, otherwise impinges 
on Siberia only when external crises—the Puga- 
chev Rebellion, the War of 1812, the Russo- 
Japanese War, and the February Revolution— 
draw the distant region into their sway. 
Conversely, several of the essays have little or 
no connection with Siberia at all. 
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Other than the roughly chronological order 
of essays, topical coherence is lacking in both 
volumes. At best, about half the studies in the 
Geographical Society's booklet deal with 
archeology in eastern Siberia (from Neolithic 
times to the ninth century A.D.) and are thereby 
"prehistoric" in content. Modern Siberian his- 
tory begins with essays on the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which form the bulk of 
the Academy of Science volume. Discussions of 
economic life, commercial relations, and migra- 
tion patterns figure most frequently. Perhaps 
the most solid studies of all concern frontier 
and social mobility, by P. N. Pavlov and N. A. 
Minenko, and Siberian administration in the 
eighteenth century, by L. S. Rafienko and S. M. 
Troitsky. V. Alekseeva's investigation of Si- 
berian butter cooperatives and their entry into 
the West European market, between 1912 and 
19:6, illuminates a little-known dimension of 
Siberian economic and social history. Cultural 
and intellectual developments are presented less 
often and less impressively. Assertions of Rad- 
ishchev's impact on his Siberian contemporaries 
in the early 1790s and of the links of the Land 
and Liberty group with Siberian regionalists 
in the early 1860s fall short of even the 
minimum evidence needed to convince the 
reader. 

Most of the essays are rather prosaic and lack 
a dynamic or personal ingredient. The editors 
provide neither introduction nor conclusion, 
and both volumes thus remain all the more 
impersonal and unintegrated. Of the thirty-four 
contributors, only one is identified—B. G. Ku- 
balov, in an obituary article—and essays of a 
biographical nature are but a handful In this 
context, B. M. Yurkin's study of Mikhail Za- 
goskin (1830-1904), a pioneering publicist and 
social reformer, stands out noticeably as a com- 
pelling portrait and a model of scholarship 
(Silinskii et al., pp. 107-18). 

'The contributors draw from a wide variety 
of archival materials, prerevolutionary publica- 
tions, and recent monographs; a dearth of 
scurce references from the Stalinist 1930s and 
1940s is evident in all but the half-dozen dis- 
cussions of Soviet historiography. Although 
many studies include brief background or his- 
toriographical sketches, there is a general re- 
luctance to view questions of the modern 
period in the light of subsequent developments 
or in a broader, comparative perspective, On 
the other hand, the thorough, in-depth research 
reflected in so many of the essays, combined 
with a frequent tendency to defer definitive 
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conclusions until further information becomes 
available, is indeed commendable. 
STEPHEN WATROUS 
Sonoma State College 


V. K. IATSUNSKU. Sotsial’no-ehonomicheskaia isto- 
riia Rossii XVIII-XIX vu.: Izbrannye trudy 
[The Socioeconomic History of Russia in the 
18th and ıgth Centuries: Collected Works]. 
(Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii SSSR.) 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1973. Pp. 300. 


V. K. Iatsunskii (1893-1966) was one of the most 
prolific and generally well-regarded Soviet eco- 
nomic historians. His first publications on the 
history of the Russian national economy, trans- 
port, and economic geography appeared in the 
1920s. He was still active forty years later, and 
his works now appear and reappear in antholo- 
gies and general methodological texts. Obvi- 
ously, then, this new collection of his articles, 
all of which were first printed between the 
years 1952 and 1963, contains reasonably well- 
known and readily accessible material. l 

The book opens with a list of Iatsunskii’s 
publications and works about him, which up- 
dates one that was published in 1962. Among 
the twelve articles are two studies of Lenin’s 
theories about economic history. The remainder 
deal with various dimensions of industrial. de- 
velopment in the Russian Empire during the 
nineteenth century. In spite of the book’s title, 
the previous century is touched upon only in 
an indirect manner. If there is a chronological 
focal point it is the reign of Nicholas I, a time 
on which five of the articles concentrate. The 
keynote paper, and by far the longest, is Iatsun- 
skii's oft-printed “Basic Stages in the Genesis of 
Capitalism in Russia” (1958), in which he traces 
the origins of capitalism in that country from 
the last decades of the eighteenth century. The 
essence of his position is the assumption that 
the freeing of serfs in 1861 marked a watershed 
in the history of capitalism in Russia because 
serf labor was counterproductive. He said, too, 
that capitalism was characteristic of only a few 
areas in the empire. In this essay and in a simi- 
lar study on the evolution of agrarian capital- 
ism (1959) Iatsunskii shows that capitalism in 
agriculture lagged far behind that in industry 
until well after 1861. 

The latter article is the only one in the col- 
lection to represent Iatsunskii’s many historical 
analyses of Russia’s agricultural sector. Nor does 
the book contain any examples of his work on 
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the methodology of economic history or on his 
torical geography. ‚It will be of some use, how- 
ever, to those interested in Russian socioeco- 
nomic history, for it brings together the major 
efforts of a recognized scholar in the field. 
J. LAURENCE BLACK 
Laurentian University 


BARBARA JELAVICH. St. Petersburg and Moscow: 
Tsarist and Soviet Foreign Policy, 1814-1974. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1974. 
Pp. xii, 480. Cloth $12.50, paper $4.95. 


St. Petersburg and Moscow presents, in the 
words of the author, “a survey of tsarist and 
Soviet foreign policy from the Congress of Vi- 
enna, 1814, to 1974.” The first part of the book, 
which comprises slightly more than sixty per 
cent of the total, is an exact reprint of Professor 
Jelavich’s A Century of Russian Foreign Policy 
published a decade ago. It is unfortunate that 
in reissuing this portion of the present volume 
the author has not seen fit to respond to com- 
ments and recommendations of reviewers made 
soon after the publication of the original vol- 
ume. The most important weaknesses of this 
section of the book, noted in the original re- 
views and with which I am in agreement, relate 
to Jelavich’s almost exclusive emphasis on politi- 
cal, ideological, and military events to the virtual 
exclusion of economic concerns. In addition, 
the sections of the book dealing with the Bal- 
kans and tsarist relations with the Ottoman 
Empire greatly outweigh those concerning Rus- 
sian policy in Asia and elsewhere in Europe. 

In the slightly more than 150 pages devoted 
to more than half a century of Soviet foreign 
policy Jelavich has of necessity touched only on 
the “high points.” This has resulted in a very 
superficial treatment of Soviet. foreign policy 
that hardly provides a basic introduction to 
those totally uninitiated into the subject mat- 
ter. For example, Jelavich refers to the estab- 
lishment of political commissars attached to the 
military without any explanation of their role 
or the impact that they had on the Communist 
party's ability to control the military (p. 300). 
In addition, the treatment of Soviet relations 
with Eastern Europe completely ignores the 
establishment of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance and the role that it has played 
in Soviet East European economic relations since 
the late 1950s. 

Although Jelavich has produced a readable 


volume that provides an introduction to Russian 
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and Soviet foreign policies, it is difficult to de- 
termine for whom the volume has actually been 
written or what it adds to the existing litera- 
ture in the field. Since the section dealing with 
tsarist policy had already been published and 
appears here without any addition or correction, 
the only new material relates to the Soviet pe- 
riod. The recent publication of Adam Ulam’s 
detailed survey of Soviet diplomatic history as 
well as the much briefer treatment by Alvin 
Rubinstein in the introductory sections to his 
Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union (1966) seem 
to make St. Petersburg and Moscow superfluous, 
ROGER E. KANET 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


G. P. EFREMTSEV. Istoriia Kolomenskogo zavoda: 
Ocherk istorii Kolomenskogo teplovozostroitel- 
’nogo zavoda imeni V. V. Kuibysheva za rro let 
(1863-1973) [History of the Kolomna Works: A 
Sketch of the History of the Kolomna Diesel- 
Electric Locomotive Building Works Named for 
V. V. Kuibyshev over 110 Years (1863-1973)]. 
Moscow: Izdatel'stvo “Mysl’.” 1973. Pp. 351. 


Russian and Soviet industrial growth has been 
led from the beginning by a relatively small 
number of very large plants—this is a history of 
one of them, the Kolomna machine-building 
works, seventy-five miles southeast of Moscow. It 
began in the 1860s by fabricating bridge iron, 
and soon took on construction of railroad freight 
cars and steam locomotives. Its designers and 
skilled workers have had over a century of ex- 
perience adapting Western technology to Rus- 
sian needs. By 1914 the works employed 10,500 
people, turning out many types of railroad roll- 
ing stock and, in addition, diesel engines for 
river boats, pumps, and portable generators. 
More recently it has been a center for Soviet 
production of electric and diesel-electric loco- 
motives, along with pumps for oil pipelines and 
other applications, Its people have been active 
in the labor movement and in party affairs. 
Thus one finds here a mixture of technologi- 
cal, managerial, and political material. The 
book is something like a company history set 
forth from a union perspective. It presents scat- 
tered data on production, photographs of com- 
. pleted major products, scores of names and pho- 
tographs of officials and leading workers, and 
eight pages of color photographs of shop in- 
teriors. The narrative sketches the early years of 
growth, the plant’s revolutionary activities, its 
contributions to two wars and reconstruction 
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. periods, and its subsequent record of continued 


expansion. The book celebrates 110 years of the 
plant's service. 

In consulting archival sources, interviewing 
retired workers, and checking with plant offi- 
cials, the author has made diligent use of pri- 
mary material His footnotes provide valuable 
leads to important archives that are increasingly 
being opened to foreign scholars. The last two 
chapters appear designed to spur workers to new 
achievements, but the first eight (262 pages) 
should interest economic historians concerned 
with general features of technological transfer, 
industrial management, labor problems, and 
affairs of the Moscow region. 

HOLLAND HUNTER 
Haverford College 


Z. V. SMIRNOVA. Sotsial’naia filosofiia A. I. Gert- 
sena [The Social Philosophy of A. I. Herzen]. 
(Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Filosofii.) Mos- 
cow: Izdatel'stvo “Nauka.” 1973. Pp. 288. 


In all of Soviet literature there is no thorough- 
going biography of Alexander Herzen. There is 
rather a body of writing, narrow in scope and 
selective in research, that is part of the attempt 
to establish a revolutionary tradition leading 
neatly and inevitably to October 1917. Written 
by an editor of Herzen's collected works, this 
study falls into that category of Soviet scholar- 
ship. While the title suggests an extensive anal- 
ysis of Herzen's view of society, the author sur- 
veys only highlights of Herzen's intellectual 
development, concentrating on his socialist ideas. 
Accepting the Soviet assumption that there is 
oné legitimate line of socialist development, 
Smirnova's thesis is that Herzen is a bridge be- 
tween the utopian socialists and Marxists. The 
author tells us that Herzen had a grasp of the 
materialist view of history but that he did not 
understand the nature of the class struggle in 
effecting social change. Herzen was a complex 
figure, and the attempt to compress him into 
a halfway Marxist obscures the person we see 
through the available historical evidence. T'o 


` view him some hundred years later strictly from 


the vantage point of the Russian Communist 
experience is to distort him on his own terms. 

What emerges from the friction of ideologies 
can be productive and enlightening, but what 
we have here is a work that draws on Herzen's 
writings, discreetly culled to support the thesis, 
but relies on secondary sources without offering 
any original research. The author undertakes 
to probe questions she feels have been neglected, 
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but her topics are not new, and the result is a 
cursory review of the existing literature. This 
is not to suggest that many of her points are not 
valid, but it would seem that those not already 
persuaded will not be moved by her arguments. 
The book has little to offer the specialist, but it 
could be of some use to the general reader as an 
introduction to the Soviet view of Herzen's 
ideas. 

BARBARA SCIACCHITANO 

North Central College 


IU. B. SOLOV'EV. Samoderzhavie i dvorianstvo v 
kontse XIX veka [Autocracy and Nobility at the 
End of the ıgth Century] (Akademiia Nauk 
SSSR, Institut Istorii SSSR, Leningradskoe Otde- 
lenie.) Leningrad: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1973. 
Pp. 382. 


Iurii Solov'ev's monograph contributes an abun- 
dance of new information to the historical argu- 
ment about the viability of the old regime in 
Russia. He amasses literally thousands of quota- 
tions from the diaries and other private writings 
of over one hundred of the highest imperial 
administrators, including almost all who held 
ministerial appointments and many others who 
influenced Alexander III and Nicholas II. With 
just a few exceptions, taken from published 
sources, his information comes from archival 
materials not used by earlier historians. The 
book is an entirely original contribution. 

The record Solov'ev compiled yields the most 
dismal characterization to this date of high poli- 
tics under Alexander III and Nicholas II. Every 
imperial weakness that Solov'ev emphasizes has 
been heard before, but never in such abundant 
detail from the persons who surrounded and 
served the last emperors. Although the author 
gives much attention to the imperial practice of 
first granting, then vitiating reforms, he focuses 
on the problems of the highest levels of the 
bureaucracy: the emperors' inability to construct 
a consistent program, the malicious infighting 
among the highest administrators, and, a point 
he emphasizes in excruciating detail, the igno- 
rance of the ruling circles (with of course well- 
known exceptions, such as Witte) in the areas of 
economics, finance, and technology. They were 
equally ignorant about developments in Ger- 
many, Japan, and the United States. 

The author's objective clearly was to marshal 
so much information on the main points of the 
argument that the case against the higher ad- 
ministration of the old regime would become 
plausible with only nominal authorial interven- 
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tion. Imperial high advisers reiterated the same 
critiques and complaints so often that the argu- 
ment acquires an apparent conclusiveness. The 
political and administrative leaders of the old 
regime shared a deep, abiding malaise, a lack of 
confidence in their own policies and leadership. 
In brief, Solov'ev's is a substantial and valuable 
addition to the literature on the Russian gov- 
ernment on the eve of the wars and revolutions. 
Yet the reader will retain some doubts about 
the matter because the author mentions none of 
the rapidly expanding body of literature about 
the old regime. The only source other than the 
diaries and private papers of imperial bureau- 
crats that Solov'ev chose to cite were Lenin's 
contemporary critiques. Solov'ev's argument 
would have gained in plausibility, and the value 
of the book would be enhanced immeasurably, 
had he referred to the other literature on the 
topic and had he not appeared so determined to 
prove Lenin's, and no one else's, theses. On the 
other hand, Solov'ev reveals the striking identity 
between the analyses by Lenin and the critiques 
by the bureaucrats. 
HAROLD A. MCFARLIN 
Southern Illinois University 


IVO J. LEDERER and WAYNE S, VUCINICH, editors. 
The Soviet Union and the Middle East: The 
Post-World War II Era. (Hoover Institution 
Publications 133.) Stanford: Hoover Institution 
Press, Stanford University. 1974. Pp. xii, 302. 


$9.95- 


Who would have thought, when this manuscript 
was completed early in 1973, that when the 
book came off the press the Arabs would have 
inflicted significant military losses on the Isra- 
elis, that Arab oil producers would have shown 
so much solidarity that Americans would be 
lining up for gas in the winter dawn, and that 
a naturalized American-Jewish secretary of state 
would successfully negotiate a Middle East 
truce? Such has been the incoming tide of 
events that they have washed out to sea the 
scholarly judgments of even a year ago. 

The chief value of this book is the historical 
perspective it provides on the present situation. 
The contributors have mastered the written rec- 
ords of the remoter past and have prepared use- 
ful chronologies of the more recent past. Al- 
though there is no Arab contributor, and no 
consideration of Soviet relations with the Pales- 
tinian Arabs, the tone of the book is impartial. 
The essay by Nadav Safran is a good example 
of this. 
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The organization of the book is geographical 
rather than topical. Professor Lederer writes of 
the events before 1947; John Campbell, of 
events from 1967 to 1970, leaving a gap, 1947- 
67, without general coverage. Instead, there are 
surveys of particular areas during this period: 
Turkey by George S. Harris, Iran by Firuz 
Kazemzadeh, North Africa by John Waterbury, 
Egypt by P. J. Vatikiotis, Lebanon-Syria-Jordan 
by Harry N. Howard, and Israel by Nadav 
Safran. Finally, there is an essay by Professor 
Vucinich on Soviet Middle Eastern studies from 
which we learn that Soviet scholars have toned 
down their criticism of Islam since 1956 and 
have attempted to woo the Turks since 1964. 
Vucinich obviously delights in showing how 
political considerations influence scholarship, 
but his overall appraisal of Soviet work is fairly 
positive. 

I miss a concluding chapter. Scholars do not 
seem to be eager to commit themselves as to 
what the Russians want to accomplish in the 
Middle East. I would have appreciated a chap- 
ter summarizing the influences of Middle East 
oil on international affairs. Also interesting 
would be a chapter weighing Soviet military 
and economic investments in the Middle East 
against American military and economic invest- 
ments, and the resulting gains and losses for 
both. In short, what we have here is a collec 
tion of well-researched individual papers with- 
out an overall thesis, 

MARY KILBOURNE MATOSSIAN 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


o. M. PONOMAR'ov. Rozvytok kapitalistychnykh 
vidnosyn u promyslovosti Ukrainy XVIII st. 
[The Development of Capitalist Relations in 
Ukrainian Industry in the ı8th Century]. Lvov: 
Vydavnytstvo L'vivskoho Universytetu. 1971. Pp. 
181. 


The purpose of Ponomar’ov’s monograph is to 
investigate the origins of capitalism in eigh- 
teenth-century Ukrainian economy. Geographi- 
cally, the study is limited to the “left bank,” that 
is, to Ukrainian lands east of the Dnieper. The 
left-bank Ukraine belonged to the Russian Em- 
pire—in contrast to the Polish-ruled right bank— 
though it preserved through most of the century 
an indigenous Cossack system of administration. 
Some large-scale manufacturing already existe 

in the Ukraine at that time. But the few big 
factories were owned by the state or great land- 
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lords, used servile labor, were technologically 
backward, and worked mostly for government 
needs, such as the production of gunpowder or 
textiles for army uniforms. According to Pono- 
mar’ov, small- and medium-size manufacturing 
enterprises, heretofore neglected by economic 
historians, were more important for the growth 
of capitalist relations. 

The author discusses the following categories 
of enterprises: ironworks, paper mills, distil- 
leries, glassworks, saltpeter works, potash and 
tar plants, brickyards, and lime works. He at- 
tempts to answer separately for each branch of 
industry, as fully as the sources allow, questions 
concerning the numbers and the location of the 
factories, technical equipment and methods of 
production, volume and quality of the output, 
ownership and management, numerical strength 
and composition of the labor force, and the 
connections of the industries with the market. 
The owners and leaseholders (orendari) of these 
small and primitive factories originated from 
the Cossacks, burghers, and even peasant classes. 
According to Ponomar'ov, they represented an 
incipient "national bourgeoisie." At the oppo- 
site social pole, the landless, wage-earning la- 
borers, employed in those enterprises, ought to 
be considered as the nucleus of an industrial 
proletariat. 

Ponomar’ov’s well-researched monograph, 
based on unpublished archival materials, is a 
notable contribution to Ukrainian economic 
history. Still, some of the author’s assumptions 
and conclusions are open to question, Operat- 
ing with a lineal concept of progress, Pono- 
mar’ov glosses over the profound retrograde 
trend in the socioeconomic development of eigh- 
teenth-century Ukraine. The restoration of land- 
lordism and serfdom—both temporarily over- 
thrown by the mid-seventeenth century Cossack 
revolution—stifled the advancement of industry 
and delayed the establishment of a modern capi- 
talist economy until the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Furthermore, Ukrainian manu- 
facturing and trade were hampered by the tariff 
policies of the imperial government, which de- 
liberately favored the central Russian provinces 
at the expense of the borderlands. Ponomar’ov’s 
reluctance to discuss these phenomena is prob- 
ably due to the fact that economic retrogression 
in the left-bank Ukraine resulted from the cen- 
tralizing measures of St. Petersburg and the 
destruction of the country’s national autonomy. 
Anything touching upon tsarist colonialism and 
its detrimental effects is taboo to Soviet Ukrain- 
ian historians. Thus the reader is presented with 
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a one-sided, distorted picture of the country’s 
past. 
IVAN L. RUDNYTSKY 
University of Alberta 
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ARTHUR STRATTON. Sinan, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1972. Pp. 299. $12.95. 


Sinan, the man about whose life and achieve- 
ments this book is written, was a slave-soldier 
who rose in skill and power to become the chief 
architect of Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent of 
the Ottoman Empire. This book is a biography 
of an architectural master who lived four cen- 
turies ago, but whose architectural masterpieces 
still stand in grandeur and beauty as a witness 
to the greathess of their builder. 

The author does not claim to be a biographer 
or a historian. He started his academic life as an 
English teacher at Robert College in Istanbul. 
He then became a world traveler and writer. 
While in Istanbul, the author became very im- 
pressed, and understandably so, with the great 
architectural skill of the man who designed and 
built so many of the most famous and grand 
buildings and mosques. In this book, therefore, 
the author tries to portray Sinan’s life and 
achievements in the historical context of the 
Ottoman Empire during the first half of the 
sixteenth century. 

As such, the book is very valuable. It brings 
forth, rather dramatically, Sinan’s early life as 
a robust and promising young man in his home 
town of Aghirnas, a village of Greek Orthodox 
Christians located in the middie of the Ana- 
tolian plateau. He was not destined, however, 
to grow up with his family and kin, for he was 
taken away from them as a slave-soldier by the 
Ottoman Janissary collector, whose job was to 
draft such young men from Ottoman occupied 
territories to serve the sultan in Istanbul. When 
he died in 1588, Sinan was ninety-nine years 
old. His intelligence and skill had helped him 
surmount many difficulties as a Janissary to be- 
come the sultan’s chief architect. 

The book touches upon several historical epi- 
sodes associated with the life and work of Sinan. 
Since those episodes are rather scattered and 
dramatized, readers interested in the history of 
the Ottoman Empire during that period are 
advised to use such materials with great caution. 

Because of the author's literary talents and 
his great interest in the humanistic aspects of 
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his subject matter, readers of this book will find 

it very enjoyable, moving, and informative. 
WILSON B. BISHAI 
Harvard University 
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DAVID P. HENIGE. The Chronology of Oral Tra- 
dition: Quest for a Chimera. (Oxford Studies in 
African Affairs.) New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1974. Pp. x, 265. $13.25. 


Oral tradition is no longer suspect as a legiti- 
mate historical document. Indeed, anyone writ- 
ing African history these days without full utili- 
zation of oral data may find the product seri- 
ously truncated. 

Dr. Henige recognizes this and observes that 
“the body of oral tradition, real and potential, 
presents, together with archaeology and lin- 
guistics, nearly all the historian of sub-Saharan 
Africa has to work with in his effort to under- 
stand the more remote past” (pp. 2-3). But the 
legitimacy of oral tradition is not the primary 
concern of the book; rather the author attempts 
to analyze the chronological weaknesses, limita- 
tions, and other diverse problems inherent in 
traditional histories. In essence, the book may 
appropriately be said to deal with source criti- 
cism. Regardless of the difficulties scholars en- 
counter in using oral tradition, Dr. Henige 
warns, as Philip Curtin did before him, against 
the danger of rejecting any oral traditions sim- 
ply because of the limitations of the data. In- 
stead he rightly recommends that the historian 
or the anthropologist should “work and rework 
them with an increasing sophistication and criti- 
cal sense.” 

I found Dr. Henige’s book exceedingly useful 
and interesting, not only because of its rather 
global comparative approach, but more so be- 
cause of his admirable adherence to the canons 
of historical criticism. Even though one may 
not necessarily agree with him on some inter- 
pretations, his penetrating scrutiny of accepted 
“facts” in the histories of centralized European, 
Middle Eastern, Asian, or African states makes 
the work a significant contributign to historical 
criticism. The various states the author treats 
for illustrative purposes seem to share common 
chronological problems: deliberate or uncon- 
scious distortions of evidence, dubious genealogi- 
cal king-lists, telescoping of events, and the in- 
trusive force of literacy on oral tradition. All 
of these problems are given considerable treat- 
ment in the book. 
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Finally, a few personal observations may be 
in order. Although the author demonstrates a 
masterful acquaintance with published sources, 


there is no indication that he has engaged in. 


collecting and analyzing oral tradition even in 


Uganda’ or Ghana, whose recorded traditions . 


he seems to know very well. Moreover, though 
he clearly set the parameters of his research, it 
might be said that the time has come for schol- 
ars to give equal attention to the traditions of 
noncentralized states regardless of the facility in 
working with centralized kingdoms. 

FELIX K. EKECHI 

Kent State University 


J. F. A. AJAYI and MICHAEL CROWDER, editors. 
History of West Africa. Volume ı. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1972. Pp. xiii, 568. 
Cloth $20.00, paper $7.50. 


Here is a book that will both please and per- 
plex. The first of a two volume history of 
West Africa (the second volume appeared in 
1974), it is aimed at a university level audience 
of both students and teachers, offering a “lucid, 
scholarly and authoritative synthesis” of the 
subject at hand. Scholarly, the History most 
certainly is. Edited by two leading historians of 
West Africa, it offers a galaxy of authorities 
commenting on various aspects of its subject— 
well over five-hundred closely packed pages on 
such essentials as environmental factors and 
prehistory, the savanna and forest kingdoms, 


the Atlantic slave trade, and the organization’ 


of small-scale or stateless societies. 

Without exception the contributing authors 
are pre-eminent in their chosen subjects. Many 
are West Africans attached to universities, 
chiefly in Nigeria; most have lived or worked 
in areas of West Africa for many years. More 
than that they offer, not digested syntheses of 
secondary works by others, but the results of 
their own research, frequently drawn from new 
or little used sources. The result is a wealth of 
fresh material as typified by Abdullahi Smith’s 
analysis of the early principalities of the central 
Sudan, or Ivor Wilks’s studies of the Mossi and 
Akan states. 

All this takes the reader well beyond previous 
works in this field, but there are problems to 
be encountered as well. To begin with, as the 
editors readily admit, there are the usual gaps 
and duplications, the inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions implicit in a cooperative work of 
this sort. Perhaps they might have been reduced 
somewhat through more demanding editorial 
surveillance, although experience argues that 
such omnibus volumes invariably emerge with 
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characteristically patchy aspect. There is, more- 
over, the serious matter of style. Considering 
the potential audience, much of this book may 
prove to be heavy going. By and large, the 
contributors, preoccupied in their scholarship, 
make little concession to the lucidity claimed 
by the editors, and their prose tends to re- 
semble some of the denser pages of, for example, 
the Journal of African History. Those readers 
not already at home with West African history 
may suffocate in the deluge of unfamiliar names 
and phrases or boggle at many of the more 
recondite analyses encountered. A good bib- 
liography, preferably annotated, seems essential 
for a volume of this genre; the frequently 
cryptic system of footnotes offered instead is 
hardly an adequate substitute. These difficulties 
raise again the old question of value as drawn 
between multiauthored scholarly collections 
and those less authoritative but better articu- 
lated and integrated works produced by a 
‘single author. As one of the former, the History 
of West Africa bears the classic strengths and 
weaknesses of its kind. | 

ROBERT W. JULY 

Hunter College, 

City University of New York 


DANIEL F. MCCALL and NORMAN R. BENNETT, 
editors. Aspects of West African Islam. (Boston 
University Papers on Africa, volume 5.) [Bos- 
ton:] African Studies Center, Boston Univer- 
sity. 1971. Pp. xiv, 234. $5.00. 


This work draws together twelve specialized 
studies, broadly ranging in time and space. 
Published in 1971, they indicate the state of 
inquiry in one of the most rapidly expanding 
fields of African history, namely, the impact of 
Islam upon society. 

Three contributions reveal the importance 
of Islam through the medium of biography and 
tracts: Anne Pardo’s comparative study of the 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Songhai rulers, 
Sonni Ali and his successor, Askia al-Häjj 
Muhammad Ture; B. G. Martin’s translation 
and examination of Muhammad Bello’s “Funda- 
mentals of Statecraft,” in which Bello formulates 
political advice for ‘Umar Dallaji, Katsina’s 
first Fulani Amir after the early nineteenth- 
century jihad in Hausaland; and Alfred Ger- 
teiny’s exploration of the political philosophy 
of the fifty-year-old statesman, Moktar ould Dad- 
dah of the Islamic republic of Mauritania. 

The process and pattern of Islamization are 
themes examined in two papers. Daniel Mc- 
Call’s view is that Islam facilitated trade, that 
traders carried Islam, and that economic com- 
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petition hastened its acceptance in the eleventh 
century in every major Sudanic state. Nehemia 
Levtzion attempts to design a model for the 
imposition upon the community of the religious 
standards of the ulama, in which jihad is 
viewed as crucially important for legitimating 
Islam at the- state level, by the rulers, for the 
people. Richard Hull’s perceptive case study 
of Katsina Amirate analyzes the inability oz 
the leadership and the people to create peace 
and economic stability after the jihad con- 
ducted by ‘Uthman dan Fodio and his fol- 
lowers. 

'The papers of Lucie Colvin, Louis Brenner, 
Joseph Smaldone, and Allan Meyers treat vari- 
ous aspects of economic history in the .Central 
Sudan: long-distance trade and traders, the 
importation of firearms, and the securing and 
employment of slaves. Lucy Behrman examines 
interestingly the French attempt in Senegal to 
halt the spread of Islam by destroying the 
religious and political power of the Muslims 
and by encouraging the adaptation of French 
culture and language—a policy that largely 
failed. Finally Lyndon Harries paints the 
anonymity of women in African Islamic litera- 
ture, oral and written, from a regrettably 
meager data base. 

The strongest papers are successfully analytic; 
others are too painstakingly descriptive, and 
the synthesizing attempts are perhaps prema- 
ture. Nevertheless, these individual studies can 
be informative and useful to students of 
African, Islamic, and comparative history, and 
also to those exploring problems in economic, 
imperial, and military history. 

PHYLLIS FERGUSON 
Evanston, Illinois 


LOUIS BRENNER. T'he Shehus of Kukawa: A His- 
tory of the Al-Kanemi Dynasty of Bornu. (Ox- 
ford Studies in African Affairs) New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. viii, 145. 
$12.00. 


At the opening of the nineteenth century the 
kingdom of Bornu was attacked by Fulani 
armies unleashed during the jihad of Uthman 
b. Fodiye in northern Nigeria. Penetrating 
deep into Bornu the Fulani spread terror and 
destruction, threatening to end the rule of the 
Saifawa dynasty that had claimed hegemony in 
the Lake Chad region for a thousand years. In 
desperation the Mai of Bornu called upon the 
remarkable and respected Muslim teacher, Mu- 
hammad Al-Amin al Kanemi, to defend the 
dynasty Al-Kanemi’s religious learning was 
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more than matched by his organizational and 
military abilities He not only defeated the 
Fulani, but by his own acumen and the re- 
wards bestowed upon him by a grateful Mai, 
Al-Kanemi had by 1820 emerged more powerful 
than the king. During his lifetime he always 
acknowledged the titular role of the Mai, but 
eight years after his death in 1837 his son and 
successor, Umar, ended Saifawa rule. There- 
after he and his successors ruled Bornu in name 
as well as in fact. Unfortunately Al-Kanemi’s 
successors did not have his abilities. Wasting 
themselves on court intrigue and succession 
struggles, they were unable to defend Bornu 
from external threats. Political chaos was ex- 
acerbated by economic depression so that when 
the freebooter Rabeh Zubayr invaded Bornu in 
1893 he destroyed the capital, Kukawa, as well 
as the dynasty of Al-Kanemi. 

Compared to other African states the sources 
about nineteenth-century Bornu are rich—Euro- 
pean travelers’ accounts, Arabic manuscripts, 
British colonial reports, and oral tradition. The 
author has utilized them all with meticulous 
discrimination and judicious perception. He 
demonstrates a firm command of the written 
materials, which he corroborates and enlarges 
with oral testimony. The product is a succinct 
synthesis. This is an important and useful con- 
tribution and not devoid of analysis. The au- 
thor cautiously examines the frequently con- 
tradictory data to describe client-patron 
relationships, which controlled society in Bornu, 
the role of the free and the servile, and the 
complex administrative system. His chapter on 
the free and the servile is one of the most 
sophisticated descriptions of the institution of 
slavery in an African society, while his analysis 
of the court and the interaction of the Shehus 
and their principal officials is a sensitive account 
of more subtle relationships. His understanding 
of the internal dynamics of Kanuri society relies 
upon oral traditions. Much of African history 
is dependent upon such oral sources, and their 
use is widely acknowledged as fundamental to 
unraveling the African past. The author is no 
exception, and many of his significant and 
original contributions depend upon “field 
notes.” However, frequent footnote references 
to only “field notes” make it impossible for 
the reader to seek out the original source. The 
author should have compiled his own internal 
scheme of references for the oral material he 
has collected, not only for other scholars who 
might wish to use his materials but for his own 
future use when memory fades and time ob- 
scures his informants’ .information. 
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This book is another solid monograph in the 
ongoing reconstruction of the African past. 
ROBERT O. COLLINS 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


ANTHONY SILLERY. Botswana: A Short Political 
History. (Studies in African History, 8.) Lon- 
don: Methuen and Company; distrib. by Barnes 
and Noble, New York. 1974. Pp. x, 219. Cloth 


$8.75, paper $5.50. 


As the author of four previous books on the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate (1952, 1965), the 
Kwena chief Sechele (1954), and the missionary 
John Mackenzie of the London Missionary 
Society (1971), Dr. Sillery has unquestionable 
credentials for writing a short political history 
of the Tswana from early European contact to 
their independent republic. Dr. Sillery's own 
attitudes are clearly stated and are shaped 
perhaps by his own quarter century of colonial 
service, including the post of resident commis- 
sioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate from 
1947 to 1950. He has a sympathetic appreciation 
of the Tswana past; he has done scholarly re- 
search on the founding of the protectorate, 
and he has firsthand knowledge of its colonial 
administration. Not only does he give a clear 
analysis of events and a careful description of 
the constitutional ambiguities involved in the 
founding of the protectorate, he also provides 
a narrative that emphasizes the human and 
dramatic elements involved. His appreciation of 
the past includes respect for the traditions of 
aristocratic African society and treasury-bound 
colonial administrations, pointing out their 
shortcomings as well. Dr. Sillery acknowledges 
the lack of emphasis on economic development 
and social services before World War II, but 
he believes that the European interference, 
which the protectorate government represented, 
was crucial to Tswana survival. Tswana retained 
a political identity lost to that part of the 
group absorbed as British Bechuanaland into 
the Cape Colony. 

The book is’ an excellent introduction to 
an area that has played a significant role in the 
internal and international politics of southern 
Africa since the mid-nineteenth century. Its 
history constitutes a striking example of mod- 
ern African imperialism in terms of Boer- 
Briton-Bantu struggles and colonial administra- 
tive attitudes. On “the road to the North” for 
both evangelical and political advance by com- 
peting Englishmen and Afrikaners, including 
Cecil Rhodes and Paul Kruger, the Tswana 
became inextricably involved. Emerging in the 
twentieth century as a self-governing African 
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republic, Botswana remains economically de- 
pendent on the Union of South Africa. The 
advantages and liabilities it brings to that rela- 
tionship as a result of eighty years as a British 
protectorate can be assessed from Dr. Sillery’s 
able survey. 

DOROTHY O. HELLY 

Hunter College, 

City University of New York 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


JONATHAN D. SPENCE. Emperor of China: Self- 
Portait of K’ang-hsi. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1974. Pp. xxv, 217, viii. $8.95. 


This elegant book brings vividly to life the 
second emperor of the Manchu Ch'ing dynasty, 
a forcible and capable ruler and strikingly 
original character who reigned from 1662 to 
1722. It consists largely of translations and 
paraphrases of the emperor's own words, with 
some additional material written as if it had 
been written by the emperor. This bold stylistic 
experiment is largely successful, and often 
deeply moving, as when K'ang-hsi describes the 
excitement of war and the hunt, the beauties of 
forest and steppe, the aggravations of old age 
and declining powers, the bitter grief of an 
heir gone bad and finally deposed. In some 
places, a few more explanatory footnotes would 
have been advisable. This book should and 
surely will attract many readers who are not 
specialists, who will not catch such interesting 
details as the emperor's strikingly un-Chinese 
diet (p. 98) and his drawing—sometimes in very 
conventional terms—on great Chinese traditions 
of contemplation and personal and political 
morality (pp. 106, 138, 143-45). By contrast, the 
fascinating and surprising section on his knowl- 
edge of Chinese medicine and pharmacology 
is well annotated (pp. 95-102). 

In the important chapter entitled “Ruling” 
there are somewhat more substantial difficulties. 
Out of the enormous quantity of edicts and 
other documents approved by the emperor and 
issued in his name, Spence has chosen passages 
in which the emperor seems to be expressing 
his own thoughts in his own style. This distorts 
the picture of his actual work of ruling by 
slighting the vast amount of time and effort 
he devoted to monitoring and fine-tuning the 
intricate bureaucratic systems, and especially 
to the careful weighing of the qualifications of 
candidates for important positions. A few more 
passages showing him dealing with such prob- 
lems, although less clearly “personal,” would 
have given a better-balanced picture of the work 
of the ruler. 
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One of K'ang-hsi's most important contribu- 
tions to Ch'ing rule may have been his re- 
sistance to the sycophantic reports of favorable 
omens that streamed in to every emperor, his 
confirmation by precept and example of a 
secularized, conscientious, resultoriented ethic 
that had been important in the bureaucracy for 
centuries but had had little effect on the throne 
since the early 1400s. Like many Chinese scholars 
of his time, he found much to support this 
ethic in the I-ching. His skepticism about Chi- 
nese cosmology arid omen lore was strengthened 
by his own foreignness and by his long study 
with the Jesuits of Western astronomy and 
mathematics. All this is marvelously clear in 
Spence and highlighted by the “autobiograph- 
ical" method. But if we want to understand 
K'ang-hsi's other personal contributions to the 
great achievements of the early Ch'ing, this 
method offers formidable obstacles. We see the 
emperor from the inside, not the outside. We 
suspect that his constant attention to detail, his 
skillful use of the palace memorial system, his 
blunt little lectures to officials demonstrating 
how much more he knew than they wanted 
him to know, must have done much to keep 
their reports full and honest, but we cannot 
weigh the evidence. We see little of the effects 
of his actions on the central government, and 
less on the provincial. The crucial role of the 
Rebellion of the 'Three Feudatories in his 


growth as a ruler and his consolidation of 


power is shown, but there is almost nothing 
about his dramatic seizure of power from his 
regents or the great changes in politics and 
policy he made at that time—at the age of 
fifteen! 

K'ang-hsi had a vivid and concrete way of 
expressing himself, admirably reflected in 
Spence's terse and informal style. Most of this 
book is taken from sources that have long been 
readily available but have never before been 
intelligently exploited. It also draws on some 
little-known and surprising sources, and its 
bibliography and notes will be indispensable 
to scholars in the field. 

JOHN E. WILLS, JR. 
University of Southern California 


S. R. MEHROTRA. The Emergence of the Indian 
National Congress. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1971. Pp. vi, 461. $22.50. 


GORDON JOHNSON. Provincial Politics and Indian 
Nationalism: Bombay and the Indian National 
Congress, 1880 to 1915. (Cambridge South Asian 
Studies) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 207. $19.50. 

It is only within the past decade that a sub- 
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` stantial body of critical literature has begun to 


be published on the subject of the origins and 
development of the Indian nationalist move- 
ment. Prior to the publication of Anil Seal's 
book, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism 
(1968), there had been a number of general and 
often simplistic statements made but little or 
nothing that combined a detailed study of the 
source material with a rigorous analysis of its 
contents. Indeed, until the late 1960s, profes- 
sional historians were still groping to find a 
way into the study of the nationalist phenom- 
enon that would go beyond a string of names 
and dates or a reiteration of stale rhetoric. That 
scholarly involvement in what is clearly one of 
the most important components of modern 
Indian history should have been postponed for 
so long—and that it is even now dominated 
by scholars from the United Kingdom—will 
surely baffle future historians of the subcon- 
tinent. 

Both books under review make substantial 
contributions to our understanding of the 
origins of the nationalist movement. Mehrotra's 
work is a large-scale attempt to draw together 
many separate strands and is based upon an 
extensive study of the archives .and of the 
numerous nineteenth-century Indian mono- 
graphs published since 1947. In the main, his 
book supports Seal's overall contention that 
the origins.of what is usually regarded as the 
first overt evidence of institutionalized na- 
tionalism, the 1885 Indian National Congress 
in Bombay, were very diverse. Far from being 
a sudden manifestation of that spirit which 
some observers termed “The New India," these 
political stirrings of the late 1880s and 1890s 
were the consequence of a long and compli- 
cated process of gestation. Moreover, both 
Mehrotra and Johnson, by implication, tend to 
confirm what a number of students of this 
period have often felt but rarely propounded 
with much success: that the relationship be- 
tween the first generation of Congress politicians 
(and some later generations too) and British 
officialdom—which, it can be argued, retained 
a fairly firm grasp on the helm at least down 
to the Second World War—was a curiously sym- 
biotic one. Each side seems to have used the 
other as a sounding board to help determine 
what it perceived to be its strategy of encounter, 


“and thus ensured that the course of the Indian 


nationalist movement would be not so much 
a history of resistance and revolt as one of a 
protracted dialogue. It was a dialogue in which 
those seeking independence—almost all of 
whom were barristers trained in the technicali- 
ties of the English law and the British con- 
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stitution— carried out a verbal war of attrition 
against opponents who were already emascu- 
lated by the impending crisis of conscience 
shared by their class and country. Mehrotra’s 
carefully researched narrative of the mid-nine- 
teenth-century stirrings, which led to the found- 
ing of the Congress, clearly reveals the kind of 
politics that enabled Indian leaders to win 
independence in the way they did, and in little 
more than half a century after that modest 
gathering of 1885. 

Johnson’s study, elegantiy written and skill- 
fully put together, approaches the subject from 
a quite different direction. This is an absorbing 
book. It is close enough to the author’s research 
for his dissertation to convey all the intimacy 
with the source material expected from some- 
one saturated in the literature of the period 
and yet far enough away to demonstrate sub- 
sequent reflection and revision. Unlike Meh- 
rotra or Seal, Johnson has chosen a relatively 
small canvas and has worked over it inch by 
inch. Out of it emerges a somewhat different 
picture from the traditional portraits, of the 
nationalist leaders of western India at the turn 
of the century. It is a picture of much greater 
interest because it shows them to have been 
both more calculating and more professional in 
their political style than has hitherto been as- 
sumed. They were concerned at least as much 
with local issues and with maintaining their 
local bases of power as they were with national 
programs and the evolution of an overarching 
ideology. This is a monograph of great sig- 
nificance for understanding the nature of In- 
dian nationalism prior to the First World War. 
It is unlikely that future research can be done 
in this same period without constant reference 
to it. 

GAVIN R. G. HAMBLY 
Yale University 


A. JEYARATNAM WILSON. Politics in Sri Lanka, 
1947-1973. New York: St. Martin's Press. 1974. 
Pp. xiv, 347. $18.95. 
This is the first study of Sri Lanka to offer both 
the insights and to approach the scope of W. 
Howard Wriggins’s Ceylon: Dilemmas of a 
New Nation (1960). While each section of the 
book is framed in a historical setting, politics is 
central. Structure, parties, and process are ex- 
amined in the light of the forces of com- 
munalism, socioeconomic change, international 
relationships, and the trauma of recent civil 
insurgency. There is a lucid analysis of the 
1972 Republican Constitution. 

Professor Wilson points out that Ceylon, 
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prosperous at independence, has suffered eco- 
nomic decline because of an unfavorable bal- 
ance between population growth and gross 
national product. A continuing effort to stem 
growing social discontent led to heavy food 
subsidies and free education and health services. 
Successive governments could neither afford 
these worthy programs nor: could they risk 
terminating them. A spiral of interacting nega- 
tive forces, augmented by global inflation, has 
culminated in a profound economic crisis, which 
was a major cause of the island-wide armed 
insurgency of frustrated youth in 1971. 

Despite these troubles, civilian rule and po- 
litical democracy have survived in Sri Lanka. 
"Though every government since 1956 has been 
denied a second term, the five transfers of 
power have been peaceful and according to law. 
The author sees two types of political programs 
being advanced: modern development via 
socialism or democracy proposed by the West- 
ernized elites and a reassertion of primordial 
and precolonial tradition, sought by Sinhalese 
nationalists. The major parties when in crisis 
tend to exploit the latter, an acknowledgment 
of the imperative of numbers. But their policies 
have also been moderated by Buddhist tradi- 
tions of tolerance and by a now-fading heritage 
of British consensus politics. 

Sri Lanka's international posture has see- 
sawed between the NATO nations and the 
Communist powers. But tea still pulls toward 
London and the Rice-Rubber Pact with the 
People’s Republic of China exerts an opposite 
force. Urgent, chronic foreign-credit needs pre- 
clude a major realignment in any direction. 

Comprehensive, objective, and stylish, this 
work maintains the high standard of Ceylonese 
scholarship. The author’s political preferences 
surface occasionally, but there is not a hint of 
communal partisanship. This is a rich source 
for historians and social scientists. 

CHARLES S. BLACKTON 
Colgate University 


F. S. V. DONNISON. Burma. (Nations of the Mod- 
ern World.) New York: Praeger Publishers. 
1970. Pp. 263. $8.00. 

CHARLES LEE KEETON 3RD. King Thebaw and the 
Ecological Rape of Burma: The Political and 
Commercial Struggle between British India and 
French Indo-China in Burma, 1878-1886. Fore- 
word by JouN F. capy. [Delhi:] Manohar Book 
Service; distrib. by South Asia Books, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 1974. Pp. xii, 436, 1 map. $16.00. 


But for the shameful parsimony of this journal 
in allocating space for Asian reviews, these two 
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books probably would have been treated sep- 
arately. Though they share a superficial re- 
semblance in both dealing with Burma, they 
differ markedly in approach, intended audience, 
time span, and manner of presentation. Still, 
when viewed together, both works reveal a 
common problem facing the field of contem- 
porary Burmese historiography: Prime Minister 
Ne Win’s refusal to allow scholars to remain in 
Burma for research has discouraged new work 
in the field and led to an excessive reliance 
on colonial documents, many of them biased. 
Each of the two books demonstrates the 
dilemma in a different way. 

F. S. V. Donnison’s Burma is intended to be 
a reader's first contact with that country. Part 
of the Praeger series Nations of the Modern 
World, the book aims at broad coverage; hence 
the historical] portion takes in the whole of 
man's time in the hills and river valleys that 
make up the country, from the earliest migra- 
tions to the current military regime. Addition- 
ally, considerable space is devoted to such 
special contemporary topics as economics, for- 
eign affairs, public administration, religion, and 
art. Donnison writes crisply and has an easy- 
going style designed to attract the beginner to 
his subject. And, although he adopts a rather 
traditional narrative approach, he avoids be- 
coming tedious by carefully selecting his details 
. and including attractive and pertinent illustra- 
tive materials. The work clearly reflects the au- 
thor, a thoughtful, long-time member of the 
Indian Civil Service in Burma who liked his 
job and his charges. Herein, too, lies its major 
fault—it is extremely Anglocentric. Given the 
space limitations of the book, it seems unreason- 
able to devote a whole chapter to the British 
colonial administrative system, while treating 
so swiftly such important events in indigenous 
history as the Saya San rebellion and the Eng- 
lish attack on Burmese Buddhism. Furthermore, 
given the contrary testimony of his fellow 
colonial servants, J. S. Furnivall (Colonial Pol- 
icy and Practice [1948] and George Orwell 
(Burmese Days [1994], it is difficult to sub- 
stantiate the author's position summed up in 
the following quotation: "In their heart of 
hearts the Burmese know, despite the con- 
tinuing propaganda about ‘imperialists’, ‘co- 
lonialists’, and ‘expansionists’, that Britain 
treated Burma not ungenerously” (p. 237). 

Indeed Donnison would have found much 
to question his view in Keeton’s work, King 
Thebaw and the Ecological Rape of Burma, 
which takes in the crucial years from 1878 to 
1886 when the British completed their sub- 
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jugation of the Burmese people. Here is a 
thoroughly researched study designed for the 
scholar well acquainted with the country and 
its historical literature. Keeton has combed 
voluminous papers, public and private, as well 
as massive amounts of printed materials to 
support his conclusion that fear of French 
presence on India’s eastern side prompted the 
annexation of Upper Burma. Though the posi- 
tion is not entirely original, Keeton has given 
it new credence with his extensive employment 
of the sources. He constructs his narrative, 
mostly chronological, out of detailed (oh so 
detailed!) analyses of the correspondence of key 
colonial officials, implicating both British and 
Burmese in the sad events that unfolded. The 
story is an important and dramatic one, un- 
fortunately told badly. Keeton obviously had 
bad editorial advice and has published his dis- 
sertation without needed revisions. A good 
critic would have recommended many deletions 
and the addition of interpretive passages to 
give his findings context. The section on ecologi- 
cal causes of the conflict, the most original part 


. of the study, gets buried by the attention paid 


to more familiar diplomatic and political mat- 
ters, Greater access to Burma and its physical 
realities might well have encouraged Keeton 
to rely less on British archival materials and to 
alter somewhat his focus and his interpretation 
of the Burmese. The book has merit but could 
have had more. 

The study of Burma’s history has languished 
outside the country since Ne Win closed its 
borders to scholars in the 1960s. Confronted 
with the impossibility of doing local research, 
most young students have turned elsewhere, and 
the kind of advances based on field work that 
have occurred in, say Indonesian and Philip- 
pine history, have missed Burma. Burmese his- 
tory has been left to those whose vision predates 
the modern changes in Southeast Asian his- 
toriography and those satisfied to work in 
archives exclusively, without any direct ac- 
quaintance with the country and its people. 
Little wonder that the work which emerges is 
flawed. Only a new attitude from the govern- 
ment can alter this situation. 

JOHN A. LARKIN 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


C. M. H. CLARK. A History of Australia. Volume 
3, The Beginning of an Australian Civilization, 
1824-1851. [Carleton:] Melbourne University 
Press; distrib. by International Scholarly Book 
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$15.85. 

The third volume of Manning Clark’s projected 
quartet examines the diverse endeavors of Aus- 
tralians to nurture civilization in an inhos- 
pitable wilderness and fashion a distinctive 
cultural identity during the years when the 
influx of British settlers transformed convict 
communities into free immigrant societies and 
the rapid growth of sheep farming provided the 
economic foundation for the achievement of 
local self-government. At the heart of this ac- 
count lies the physical and mental struggle of 
men to come to terms with a harsh continent, 
where material progress could be won only at 
the price of much human suffering and deg- 
radation. In the fight to establish social institu- 
tions and civilizing influences in an unreceptive 
soil, a swarm of adventurers, moralizers, radi- 
cals, parvenu landowners, wealthy pastoralists, 
and lesser folk with humbler ambitions squab- 
bled over the kind of society and culture they 
wished to foster and energetically debated the 
respective merits of transplanted British and 
home-grown cultural values. Yet all shared an 
overriding fear that Australia would sink into 
unrelieved barbarism as the uncouth environ- 
ment, the pursuit of vulgar materialism, and the 
moral evils of convictism seemed to breed a 
godless, brutish, and lawless race of men. Iron- 
ically, Clark concludes, this preoccupation with 
warding off the descent into eternal barbarism, 
coupled with the defeat of squatterdom, served 
only to ensure the stultifying triumph of bour- 
geois philistinism. 

If the underlying themes and conclusions of 
the book are somber, even melancholy, their 
exposition is shot through with colorful 
episodes and vivid description. The immense 
variety of human nature is entertainingly por- 
trayed in the innumerable thumbnail sketches 
of individuals, their foibles and vanities, their 
longings and resentments, with always a refer- 
ence to the state of their soul. Professor Clark 
has a taste for graphic detail and an ear for the 
telling phrase. His method of composition is 
essentially one of reiteration, the incessant 
elaboration of certain central topics rather than 
the gradual unfolding of a variegated story. A 
carping critic might say that the book is not 
free from repetition, that whole paragraphs 
could be transposed unnoticed from one chap- 
ter to another, or that the evolving society 
under scrutiny seems a curiously static one. 
But the technique of presenting a series of 
vertical cross-sections rather than stressing a 
horizontal progression through time is well 
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suited to the purpose of delineating the char- 
acter and capturing the mood of Australian 
society at a crucial moment of transition. Al- 
though the volume may not prove to be as 
controversial as its predecessors, it offers the 
rewardingly provocative, idiosyncratic reflections 
of a sensitive and imaginative historian. 
PETER BURROUGHS 
Dalhousie University 


ALAN WARD. A Show of Justice: Racial ‘Amalga- 
mation’ in Nineteenth Century New Zealand. 
[Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1974. 
Pp. xv, 382. $15.00. 


In the history of racial conflict arising from 
European expansion and settlement overseas, 
there are certainly unhappier tales than those 
coming from New Zealand. Though there were 
clashes between settler and Maori, there was no 
Blood River or Sand Creek Massacre such as 
marked the history of the United States, and 
the absence of such major tragedies has been 
the foundation for much of the New Zealand 
national myth about the happy tradition of 
Maori-Pakeha relations. Scholarship has recently 
done much, however, to dismember this myth 
and supplant it with more realistic and per- 
cipient views. Professor Ward’s book is an 
addition to the roster of publications shedding 
new light upon the racial conflict in New 
Zealand’s history. 

Alan Ward—not to be confused with Ian 
Wards who has recently published a book on 
the same subject under the sponsorship of the 
New Zealand Department of Internal Affairs— 
has worked substantially from the records of 
the Maori Affairs Department of the ninteenth- 
century New Zealand government. His endeavor 
is to show both the legal and administrative 
procedures affecting the Maoris that were 
adopted by the Pakeha government and to 
indicate the ideological bases of these pro- 
cedures. The policies pursued were designed 


‘to bring the Maoris into a theoretical legal 


equality with the settlers, to impose upon them 
the English common law, and to force them 
from their tribal communalism in property 
rights into an individualism in land holdings 
that would make them more vulnerable to 
settler efforts to acquire their lands. For how- 
ever much the settlers talked about conferring 
the advantages of European civilization upon 
the natives, the propelling power behind policy 
was land hunger. 

The Maoris response to all this was ambiv- 
alent. The loss of lands and of cultural iden- 
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tity had to be balanced against their perception 
that there were advantages for them in Euro- 
pean civilization. But their efforts to secure 
these gains without paying an excessive price 
were frequently frustrated by the racialism and 
ethnocentrism of the settlers, attitudes that 
fitted in admirably with their greed for the 
Maori lands. 

Dr. Ward has written a thorough and tightly 
documented study, but unfortunately it is largely 
an administrative history of Maori-settlér rela- 
tions in which the leading personalities are for 
the most part one-dimensional. The study is 
too closely detailed for any but the specialists, 
and the plethora of Maori names combined 
-with the author’s rather turgid style make for 
heavy going. 

DONALD C. GORDON 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 
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GARY B. NASH. Red, White, and Black: The 
Peoples of Early America. (Prentice-Hall His- 
tory of the American People Series.) Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1974. Pp. xvii, 350. 


Cloth $9.95, paper $5.95. 


As an advance reviewer of this book points out, 
we have badly needed a new synthesis or joint 
history of the three ethnic groups who came 
together in North America after 1600. Gary 
Nash fills this need admirably in many re- 
spects. His frame is eastern North America from 
about 1600 to the eve of the Revolution, with 
background and corüparative trips to Europe, 
Africa, and Latin America. He devotes over half 
of his pages to the Indians and Indian-white 
relations from Canada to Florida, chiefly in 
chronological narrative form. About a quarter 
is given to the Africans and slavery from Mas- 
sachusetts to Carolina. The remainder concerns 
European overseas expansion and the cultural 
evolution of the English colonies. Among the 
subjects well handled are the increasing dis- 
parity of wealth among the colonists, the recent 
literature comparing Latin American and Carib- 
bean slavery with that in North America, and 
racial mixing. All of this is based on a wide 
reading of ethnological and historical literature. 

One of the author’s central concerns is to 
avoid the ethnocentrism that measures every 
value by a European yardstick. As sometimes 
happens, this leads all too easily to a new im- 
balance, with the polarity reversed. We read of 
the achievements of Indian and African tech- 
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nology, political organization, diplomacy, war- 
fare, artistic expression, family life, and eco- 
nomic enterprise without seeing, except by 
implication, the countervailing weaknesses or 
deficiencies that were just as crucial to the 
course of history. Aztec engineering and Iro- 
quois political union—which is overstated a 
bit—are not, balanced with the facts or conse- 
quences of their lacking the wheel or a written 
lariguage. Two centuries of interracial strife and 
cruelty are unremittingly laid at the white 
man’s doorstep. Although Negro slavery and 
wholesale Indian destruction would not have 
occurred in the New World if Europeans had 
stayed at home, the record shows a plenitude— 
so far as the red and white are concerned—of 
mutual aggression, cupidity, and ethnic conceit. 
Despite: this sizable caveat, most of the nar- 

rative and conclusions are as firmly grounded 
as recent scholarship will allow. On the whole, 
Nash has provided a detailed, thoughtful, lucid, 
and well-written survey, of a large and tangled 
field. The book is well adapted for academic . 
use as well as general reading, and a paperback 
edition ought to follow. 

ALLEN W. TRELEASE 

University of North Carolina, 

Greensboro 


W. EUGENE HOLLON. Frontier Violence: Another 
Look. New York: Oxford University Press. 1974. 


Pp. xii, 279. $7.95. 


In this volume Professor Hollon has taken a 
long, shrewd look at violence and ruthlessness, 
which were constant characteristics in early 
American life, and it is his thesis that violence 
on the frontier was the result of violence in our 
country’s settled areas. The author carefully 
states his case that violence, to sustain survival, 
began with Jamestown and Plymouth and be- 
came more deeply ingrained in American life 
with each passing decade. 

Dominant groups tended to use violence 
against minority groups: Indians, blacks, Mexi- 
cans, Chinese, Japanese, foreigners in general, 
and religious groups. For those who are aware 
of the violence in America’s past, Dr. Hollon’s 
book sharpens that awareness. Should the reader 
be unfamiliar with the violence of our early 
society, he will be astounded and shocked at its 
prevalence. The origin of the phrase “not a 
Chinaman’s chance” could come only from 
violence inflicted upon a minority group by a 
dominant society. 

Our European ancestors settled and roamed 
a relatively uninhabited continent filled with 
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game. The gun became their tool and weapon. 
With it, each individual attained a unique 
freedom and tended to become a “law unto 
himself." Various authorities have attempted to 
explain the resulting gun culture of today. 
Possibly these authorities overlooked the answer 
basic to each generation. Many years ago an old 
Montanan, who had been in General Terry's 
command at the time of Custer's massacre, ex- 
pressed an answer when he told me, "A man's 
gun was his right to live. Without it, he was 
a goner!” Americans still like to be laws unto 
themselves, and nobody wants to be a goner. 
Dr. Hollon has produced a very scholarly, 
fascinating, and readable book. He has not 
pulled punches and has followed the current 
mandate to "tell it like it is." He has more than 
justified his thesis that lawlessness on the fron- 
tier was the result of violence in the settled 
areas. The volume is extremely factual, very 
objective, and is adequately footnoted. The 
bibliography is unimpeachable and includes 
outstanding sources that are comprehensive in 
scope. Professor Hollon's thesis as he presents 
it is on ground as solid as was the Turner thesis 
when it was first presented. 
WILLIAM D. MINER 
Eastern Illinois University 


EVERETT EMERSON, editor. Major Writers of Early 
American Literature. [Madison:] University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1972. Pp. 301. $12.50. 


During the past few years there has been a 
vigorous upsurge of interest in American litera- 
ture of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The thesis that the writers of this period 
were so much concerned with theology and 
politics that they did not have time for litera- 
‘ture has given way to the theory that, within 
the limits of these concerns, there was a valid 
life of the imagination and a living literature. 
Everett Emerson has here assembled his star 
performers to demonstrate the validity of this 
new theory. 

The attempt has been reasonably successful 
with the Puritan writers of Massachusetts (Wil- 
liam Bradford, Ann Bradstreet, Edward Taylor, 
Cotton Mather, and Jonathan Edwards) because 
their life of the mind was hermetically sealed 
within the world of Puritan piety, which cen- 
tered their emotional, intellectual, and esthetic 
experiences. According to Berkovich, the failure 
of Cotton Mather to achieve worldly self-fulfill- 
ment drove him into rhetoric, myth, imagina- 
tion, and history where his impressive creative 
powers were realized in unique literary forms. 
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The essays on other Puritan writers, by sharing 
this approach, bring new understanding. To 
realize that Bradford’s historiography and Tay- 
lor’s metaphysical poetics were direct reflections 
of Puritan piety, and not feeble imitations of 
their British counterparts, gives them new mean- 
ing. 

The attempt to give a similar validity to the 
writers of the Middle and Southern colonies 
largely fails because these essays have no similar 
core of integrity. These authors are linked to- 
gether only by their success or failure in de- 
veloping literary genres and modes in spite of, 
rather than because of, their political and 
economic concerns. William Byrd, Benjamin 
Franklin, Philip Freneau, and Charles Brockden 
Brown emerge from these studies as even more 
minor than they had seemed. Leary states the 
case most honestly when he finds that Freneau 
“has occupied a convenient place in literary 
history as a somewhat stunted native talent.” 
Others of these essays do little more than re- 
view in some detail the imitative belles-lettres 
of Americans whose imaginations occasionally 
turned from the wilderness to the alluring Eng- 
lish eighteenth-century literary garden of style 
and genre. 

Emerson’s superficial introduction does little 
to help because he ignores most of the basic 
research and critical interpretations of the re- 
cent intellectual history that has provided foun- 
dations for an understanding of both Puritan 
piety and Revolutionary nationalism as worlds 
of the imagination in which literary genius 
could refresh itself. Franklin is a major author, 
not because he wrote periodical essays and 
bagatelles, but because he, like Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Brockden Brown, and later James Feni- 
more Cooper and Edgar Allan Poe, probed the 
basic dilemma of political, social, and emotional 
man in an open-ended universe and gave ex- 
pression in great documents to the new con- 
sciousness. 

Even though the book falls far short of its 
claims to dramatic reappraisal of colonial au- 
thors, some of the essays in themselves are excel- 
lent, and the larger problem of the reinterpre- 
tation of colonial literature as a whole has at 
least been raised. 

ROBERT E. SPILLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


HERMANN WELLENREUTHER. Glaube und Politik 
in Pennsylvania, 1681-1776: Die Wandlungen 
der Obrigkeitsdoktrin und des Peace Testimony 
der Quaker. (Kölner historische Abhandlungen, 
number 20.) Cologne: Böhlau Verlag. 1972. Pp. 
xx, 475. DM 78. 
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Among many analyses of the issues at stake in, 
and the consequences of, the Pennsylvania at- 
tempt to implement the peace teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount in governing the plural- 
istic citizenry of one small unit within an empire 
whose very existence postulated the continued 
implementation of military power, this is one 
of the best, It is the author's thesis, and with this 
I would agree, that the Quakers’ own concept 
of government was so similar to that of the em- 
pire itself that their “Holy Experiment” began 
with a basic inner contradiction that they never 
really understood. Hence the vicissitudinous 
concepts over the years of both peace testimony 
and political authority. 

By gaining supremacy over governor and 
council the Quaker Assembly at an early date 
developed a technique (supplying funds for 
whose expenditure the Crown or its representa- 
tives were responsible) for warding off the dis- 
aster that their contradictory policy invited. By 
1748, however, the claim of supremacy had been 
carried to the point where the Assembly openly 
asserted the prerogative and assumed the re- 
sponsibility, as the true representatives of the 
citizenry, to control and provide for its total 
welfare and protection. Whether consciously or 
unconsciously, this declaration was a recognition 
by the political leadership of the inner contra- 
diction of the Pennsylvania experiment, and 
with that recognition the support of govern- 
ment took precedence over the peace testimony. 

With the issue drawn in this manner the 
spiritual leaders within the Society of Friends, 
also being forced to recognize the contradiction, 
chose the other alternative, giving the peace 
testimony precedence over support of govern- 
ment. "The consequent movement for spiritual 
renewal within the Society brought a cleavage 
between religious and political leaders, resulting 
in shifting views with respect to both political 
authority and the peace testimony on the part 
of both sides. During the French and Indian 
War the religious leadership explicated its peace 
testimony by standing against both Crown and 
reorganized Assembly because it believed them 
to be violating the basic rights for which Penn- 
sylvania had been founded. During the Ameri- 
can Revolution, on the other hand, it did so by 
taking the side of the Loyalists in defense of 
the Crown when the latter was violating the 
rights of American citizens. 

I would suggest that for a deeper understand- 
ing of the issues of the Pennsylvania experiment 
one more thing is needed: a penetrating theo- 
logical-ethical analysis of what Jesus really 
meant by the Kingdom of God, followed by a 
further examination of the Quaker, and every 
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Christian, peace testimony in the light of that 
kingdom concept on which the Sermon on the 
Mount is based. 

Minor matters: The author seems to overstate 
(p. 153n) the intention of this reviewer when I 
evaluated the contribution of John Woolman. 
Wellenreuther's judgment on the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting is perhaps too severe in calling 
its 1746 Epistle a “recht martialisch klingenden 
Brief” (p. 155). Is it my fault or the author’s 
own fault that I found no treatment of the 
Quakers’ use of the death penalty in criminal 
prosecution? Or of John Hanbury’s detailed 
military strategy for General Braddock’s cam- 
paign to Fort Duquesne in 1755? 

GUY F. HERSHBERGER 
Goshen College 


PAUL BOYER and STEPHEN NISSENBAUM. Salem Pos- 
sessed: The Social Origins of Witchcraft. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1974. 
Pp. xxi, 231. $10.00. 


This is an “inner history” of Salem Village that 
aims to raise the events of 1692 from melodrama 
to tragedy. “The social order was being pro- 
foundly shaken by a superhuman force”; Cotton 
Mather and the villagers called it witchcraft, but 
the authors “have chosen to construe this force 
as emergent mercantile capitalism." In this 
tragic conflict, we are invited to sympathize with 
the waning Puritan order, to identify with bluff 
husbandmen on less arable western lands who 
were driven to the “archaic strategy” of witch- 
craft when their entrepreneurial dreams were 
thwarted. Their targets were the merchants of 
Boston and Salem Town and their village imi- 
tators who were taking cues from Restoration 
England instead of the Bible. Salem Village 
was the flashpoint because it was semiautono- 
mous, neither integrated with Salem Town nor 
independent of it, and the minister, Samuel 
Parris, had a West Indies slave versed in voodoo 
and was a failed businessman who mingled his 
personal frustrations with those of the farmers. 

A minor defect is the authors’ failure to walk 
the last mile and provide data for the outlying 
towns. Analysis of at least one such town—-per- 
haps Andover with forty-two witches—might 
have added something. Although the witch 
charges originated in the village, a majority of 
the accused lived on the periphery. 

Also, in focusing so intently on the relation- 
ships of Salem Village, the reader may be lulled 
into assuming a monolithic urbanity among the 
mercantile classes outside. The magistrates, the 
most conspicuous representatives of the mer- 
chant class in 1692, do not seem to fit the para- 
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digm of tolerant other-directedness; some were 
witch baiters. As an examiner, the zealous John 
Hathorne presumed guilt at the start; William 
Stoughton pressured the jury into reversing a 
not-guilty verdict. They may have tried to rely 
on evidence they could see for themselves, but 
their conception of due process led to nineteen 
precipitous executions. No mass execution for 
witchcraft had occurred in England since Cal- 
vinists were supplanted at the Restoration. 
Maybe the magistrates, although harbingers of 
rationalistic individualism, could become impa- 
tient and irrational, not unlike villagers, when 
suddenly confronted with an extensive under- 
world of the occult. Should they not also re- 
ceive some of our sympathy as print-oriented 
leaders, bedeviled by forces beyond their ken, 
namely the folk who had retained a wider range 
of sensory perceptions? 

But these are small reservations about a large 
achievement. This book is progressive history 
at its very best, with brilliant insights, well- 
organized evidence, maps, and footnotes at the 
bottom of the page. 

GEDRIC B. COWING 
University of Hawaii 


JOSEPH J. ELLIS. The New England Mind in 
Transition: Samuel Johnson of Connecticut, 
1696-1772. (Yale Historical Publications: Mis- 
cellany, 98.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1973. Pp. xii, 292. $10.00, 


This is the first scholarly biography of Samuel 
Johnson of Connecticut, colonial Anglican reli- 
gious leader, author of the first philosophy text- 
book published in the colonies, and first presi- 
. dent of King’s College (Columbia University). 
Joseph Ellis uses Samuel Johnson as an intellec- 
tual barometer to measure cultural change in 
eighteenth-century New England. His thesis is 
that a more enlightened outlook emerged slowly 
and undramatically as the stimulus of the Eng- 
lish Enlightenment and pressures within New 
England Puritanism challenged and partly modi- 
fied ways of thinking shaped in the seventeenth 
century. 

Samuel Johnson is Ellis’s case in point as he 
traces Johnson’s development from student days 
at Yale to imperial arguments over the establish- 
ment of an American episcopacy. Ellis argues 
that Johnson remained a philosophical son of 
Puritanism in spite of his overt alienation from 
New England culture. Although neither bril- 
liant nor original, Johnson was especially sensi- 
tive to the intellectual issues of the day. The 
critical edge of his thought sprang from the 
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tension generated by his efforts to mediate be- 
tween traditional religion and the “new learn- 
ing” of the Enlightenment. The youthful Sam- 
uel Johnson awkwardly fused the Puritan tech- 
nologia with Lockean and Newtonian elements 
to form “a hodgepodge of old and new ideas” 
that he did not fully understand. Later he more 
successfully molded Locke’s ideas on education 
and his own religious and philosophical convic- 
tions into a coherent educational theory that he 
successfully applied in practice at King’s Col- 
lege. Ellis finds the enduring influence of John- 
son’s Puritan heritage throughout his career as 
a missionary of the Church of England in Con- 
necticut and philosophical disciple of George 
Berkeley. A voice of moderation in the religious 
controversies of the day, Johnson also appears 
as an educational innovator both in his days as 
Yale tutor and in his leadership of King’s Col- 
lege. 

As the author explains, this is an intellectual 
biography that focuses on the relationships and 
conflicts between ideas and not on the interplay 
between Johnson’s personality and the ideas he 
espoused. Perry Miller has provided the inter- 
pretive framework within which Johnson and 
New England are examined; the major weak- 
nesses of the study reflect the limitations of that 
familiar framework. It is a pleasure to have this 
useful and workmanlike book. Its author would 
be the first to agree that much more remains to 
be said about America’s Samuel Johnson. 

GERALD J. GOODWIN 
University of Houston 


MARCEL GIRAUD. A History of French Louisiana. 
Volume 1, The Reign of Louis XIV, 1698-1715. 
Translation by JOSEPH c. LAMBERT. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1974. 
Pp. xiii, 398. $15.00. 

MARSHALL SPRAGUE. So Vast, So Beautiful a Land: 
Louisiana and the Purchase. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1974. Pp. xix, 396. $12.50. 


For me, the English edition of volume 1 of 
Giraud’s History of French Louisiana reinforces 
the impression Jeft by the French edition nearly 
twenty years ago: the French colonization of 
Louisiana, particularly during the first fifteen 
years of the eighteenth century, was certainly 
haphazard, if not entirely accidental. This con- 
clusion is, indeed, the main thrust of Giraud’s 
scholarly and definitive history of the early years 
of the Mississippi colony. i 

Relying almost entirely on manuscript sources 
in the Archives Nationales, Giraud carefully iso- 
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lates and evaluates the various episodes of the 
early colonial experience and then blends them 
into a masterful synthesis. Repeatedly returning 
to the theme that the first fifteen years of 
Louisiana’s colonization were years of “stagna- 
tion and uncertainty,” Giraud meticulously de- 
tails the reasons for this condition, foremost 
among which, of course, was France’s involve- 
ment in the War of the Spanislı Succession. 
Giraud reveals, to a degree seldom achieved by 
authors of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
French histories, the seriousness of the economic 
crisis resulting from the wars of Louis XIV. The 
intensity of that crisis is no better demonstrated 
than by the fact that the mother country could 
not outfit a single supply ship for Louisiana 
(then having a population of fewer than 250) 
over a period of several years. Giraud then 
relates this overriding factor to other reasons for 
Louisiana’s ‘plight: for example, the colonial 
rivalry with Spain and England; the fraud, 
greed, and egoism of colonial administrators; 


the rivalry of religious orders; the lack of plan- . 


ning by government officials; and the attitudes 
of the colonial and metropolitan populations 
toward Louisiana. No one can read Giraud and 
fail to understand that French Louisiana in the 
early years of the eighteenth century tottered 
on the brink of disaster. 

Professor Joseph Lambert’s translation is espe- 
cially skillful, particularly when one takes into 
consideration the problem of finding twentieth- 
century equivalents for eighteenth-century terms. 
Lambert's style, moreover, greatly enhances the 
readability of this outstanding work. 

While Giraud's book reflects an intense and 
scholarly investigation and interpretation of 
archival materials relating to a fifteen-year seg- 
ment of France's Louisiana experience, Marshall 
Sprague's So Vast, So Beautiful a Land: Louisi- 
ana and the Purchase incorporates a sweeping 
synthesis of the Louisiana story from the days 
of exploration to the momentous events sur- 
rounding the purchase. Sprague's account, de- 
pendent largely upon secondary sources and 
thus contributing little to the body of knowl- 
edge concerning colonial Louisiana, results in a 
fast-moving, popularly written rendition of 
Louisiana’s beginnings. Moreover, for the reader 
already familiar with the rather well known 
events of French and Spanish activity along the 
Mississippi, Sprague’s exposition of European 
activity west of the great river generates inter- 
est, as do the author's thumbnail biographies 
of the principals in this pageant from explora- 
tion to purchase. 

Definitely designed for the popular market, 
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the book proves Sprague to be a master of his- 
torical synthesis. 

GLENN R. CONRAD 

University of Southwestern Louisiana 


MARIA GENOINO CARAVAGLIOS. The American 
Catholic Church and the Negro Problem in the 
XVIII-XIX Centuries. Edited by ERNEST L. 
UNTERKOEFLER. [Rome: the author.] 1974. Pp. 
XV, 375. $8.00. 


Caravaglios sets out to describe the impact of 
the Catholic Church upon the institution of 
slavery and its aftermath, a commendable ob- 
jective. There is considerable warrant for more 
study of the relationships between theological 
and ecclesiastical institutions and social and 
political realities. In particular, local patterns of 
diocesan response to slavery need exploration 
as do the attitudes of the Catholic laity in vari- 
ous regions. Much of the historiography has 
focused rather exclusively upon official pro- 
nouncements of the councils and hierarchy of 
the Church. The author’s perspective is clear: 
she writes with religious commitment to the 
Catholic Church, with sympathy for the blacks 
of America, and with moral indignation at the 
very thought of human slavery. 

Although well intentioned, Caravaglios fails 
to add significantly to existing knowledge. She 
is unable to utilize to advantage the strengths 
of her perspective in her research and writing. 
The first portion of the volume is a spotty 
treatment of the historical and theological back- 
ground of slavery in the West from New Testa- 
ment times until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The second section describes the man- 
ner in which thé American Catholic Church 
became implicated in the complexities of the 
problem by the silence of the leadership and 
their ready acceptance of the status quo. Here 
she has discovered a unique proposal by Bishop 
Lynch of Charleston to found an island sanc- 
tuary under a religious order for the cultivation 
of black Catholicism, one response to the 
Church’s lack of success among the slaves. 
The third part of the book is a discussion of 
nineteenth-century attitudes toward slavery. It 
contains the kernel of a potentially significant 
contribution, namely, a sketch of the theological 
and diplomatic responses of the papacy to the 
American struggle over slavery based upon the 
archives of Italy. 

The volume concludes with an appendix of 
130 pages containing assorted documents. Un- 
fortunately, the usefulness of the appendix is 
severely limited because the items have not been 
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edited and do not have headnotes to integrate 
them into the body of the study. In sum the 
promise of the book is unfulfilled. 
STEPHEN J. STEIN 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


JOHN C. RAINBOLT. From Prescription to Per- 
suasion: Manipulation of Eighteenth Century 
Virginia Economy. (National University Publi- 
cations, Series in American Studies.) Port Wash- 
‘ington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 1974. Pp. viii, 218. 
$8.95. 


john Rainbolt's posthumous study is by his own 
design more in the nature of a provocative 
essay than an exhaustive treatment of his sub- 
ject. Similarly it is more an examination of the 
relationship of economic policy to social and 
political development in late seventeenth-cen- 
tury Virginia than it is full-scale economic his- 
tory. The policy with which the book is con- 
cerned is the pursuit of economic diversification 
by limitations on tobacco cultivation, encour- 
agement of other products, and development of 
towns—in Rainbolt's judgment perhaps the sin- 
gle most influential force at work in the period. 

At mid-century an emerging group of leaders, 
principally men who had recently arrived from 
England and who were close to Governor Wil- 
liam Berkeley, fostered diversification in part to 
escape declining tobacco profits but also be- 
cause they believed a more varied economy the 
best way to ensure a stable, hierarchical social 
and political order. They also regarded such a 
policy as mutually advantageous to colony and 
mother country, an opinion that the framers of 
Restoration imperial policy in England gener- 
ally shared. The preferred method for achieving 
this end was "prescription," the use of the con- 
siderable power these men exercised under 
Berkeley to force costly programs on the gen- 
eral populace. The result, in Rainbolt's view, 
was Bacon’s Rebellion. 

In the aftermath of the uprising the policy 
entered a second phase. The home government 
now positively discouraged any economic pur- 
suits in the Chesapeake other than tobacco cul- 
tivation. In the colony a new wave of leaders, 
largely Virginia-born, still pursued diversifica- 
tion, although they now thought in terms of pro- 
vincial, not imperial, interest and sought to 
cultivate popular support by a new politics of 
persuasion. In the process, then, of the single- 
minded pursuit of an unrealistic and unattain- 
able economic objective the understanding of 
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the imperial relationship, the character of poli- 
tics, the shape of society, in short almost every- 
thing but the economy, had undergone funda- 
mental alteration. 

The author’s analysis is in many instances 
persuasive, as, for example, the interpretation 
of Bacon's Rebellion, which has always seemed 
more than a matter of Indian policy but less 
than a turbulent, thoroughgoing social adjust- 
ment. Too, turning the political development 
of the colony around so that it runs from wouid- 
be oligarchy to something approaching small 
planter democracy is at least intriguing. Readers 
may, of course, also raise a few questions. Did 
the Virginia leadership in truth commit itself 
so consistently and wholeheartedly to diversifi- 
cation? Or, if so, did the period of infinitely 
more complex politics after 1676 more nearly 
represent the approaching demise of the policy 
of diversification than its entrance upon a sec- 
ond and influential phase? Such questions, how- 
ever, only emphasize to what extent John Rain- 
bolt has left us a thoughtful, suggestive book 
with insights enough to engage us for some time 
to come. 

THAD W. TATE 
Institute of Early Aidan 
History and Culture 


LAWRENCE s. KAPLAN. Colonies into Naticn: 
American Diplomacy, 1763-1801. (American 
Diplomatic History Series.) New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1972. Pp. xiii, 331. $7.95. 


Lawrence Kaplan’s contribution to the Mac- 
millan American Diplomatic History series is a 
useful synthesis of the current monographic lit- 
erature dealing with diplomacy in the Revolu- 
tionary era. His book does not match Max 
Savelle’s companion volume, The Origins of 
American Diplomacy (1967), in breadth or orig- 
inality, but given the quality and quantity of 
the existing secondary literature, Kaplan’s deci- 
sion to survey the field rather than break new 
ground is probably a good one. 

Following the lead of Michael Kammen, Kap- 
lan emphasizes the importance of the colonial 
agents “as diplomatists in the making and 
breaking of the British Empire” (p. 312). As the 
constitutional conflict between America and 
England worsened, the colonial agents found it ` 
increasingly difficult to play the role of concili- 
ators. Some, like Franklin and Arthur Lee, suc- 
ceeded in keeping pace with their constituencies 
in America, but only at the price of losing their 
influence with Parliament and with British mer- 
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chants; others, like Richard Jackson and Ed- 
mund Burke, retained their influence in Eng- 
land but lost their support in America. 

Kaplan’s interpretation of the causes of the 
Revolution inevitably reflects his focus on the 
activities of English and American diplomats. 
His emphasis on the constitutional issues that 
divided America and England is no doubt a 
proper one given that focus, but it is neverthe- 
less unfortunate that he did not incorporate 
the recent work of Bernard Bailyn into his dis- 
cussion. Franklin and Lee were a part of the 
political culture of colonial America, and their 
view of the constitutional crisis wäs inevitably 
colored by assumptions they held in common 
with most other Americans; although presuma- 
bly better adjusted to the realities of foreign 
affairs than their counterparts back home, they 
nevertheless were motivated by the same exag- 
gerated belief in America’s virtue and the same 
suspicion of the corruption of English politics. 

Kaplan is probably at his best in his discus- 
sion of the diplomacy of the 1790s. He insists 
that the foreign policy issues of-the early na- 
tional period were too complex to be polarized 
around the figures of Jefferson and Hamilton, 
and he succeeds in demonstrating the independ- 
ence and importance of men like John Jay, 
Gouverneur Morris, William Short, James Madi- 
son, John Adams, and not incidentally, George 
Washington. In particular, Kaplan's treatment 
of Jay's services as secretary of foreign affairs 
under the Confederation government and as 
envoy to England in 1794 avoids the partisan- 
ship that so often infects assessments of the 
diplomat from New York. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Kaplan has 
chosen to keep his footnotes at a bare minimum, 
but even this flaw is partially offset by an excel- 
lent bibliography. In sum, the book will serve 
as an excellent introduction to the diplomacy 
of the Revolutionary period. 

RICHARD R. BEEMAN 
. University of Pennsylvania 


JOHN W. JACKSON. The Pennsylvania Navy, 1775- 
1781: The Defense of the Delaware. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press. 1974. Pp. xiv, 
514. $12.50. 

Among the things we may reasonably expect 
from the writing of the bicentennial years should 
be solidly researched works that contribute to 
our knowledge of dimly lighted corners of the 
American Revolution. October and November 
1777 witnessed some of the most dramatic bat- 
tles of that conflict —Saratoga, Brandywine, Ger- 
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mantown, the defense of the Delaware River. 
Yet how many modern Americans have even 
heard of the latter event? It is John W. Jack- 
son’s intention to place the defense of the Dela- 
ware in proper perspective through examination 
of another underdeveloped topic, the Pennsyl- 
vania state navy. He concludes that the naval 
and land defenses cannot be separated as the 
defense of the river would be only as successful 
as the coordinated activities of the leet, forts, 
and obstructions. 

We can immediately sense something larger 
in Jackson's book than mere integration of the 
obscure work of local Pennsylvania historians 
and antiquarian military buffs. Here are the 
first tentative strands of what became later the 
hoary tradition of national defense until high- 
seas battlefleets, airpower, and American over- 
seas expeditions shattered that tradition in our 
own century. Jackson points out that as early 
as 1775, in eleven colonies, maritime forces were 
mobilized at the behest of the Continental Con- 
gress. All the major American cities were sea- 
ports or river ports, and their survival, and per- 
chance that of the Revolution itself, depended 
on keeping open trade channels against the 
blockade of the world’s most powerful navy. 
This phenomenon, which Jackson treats purely 
from the Pennsylvania standpoint, continued to 
plague American naval planners and politicians 
well into the early decades of the twentieth 
century, with Great Britain the same bogeyman. 

Jackson, former director of the Philadelphia 
Maritime Museum, shows how local history, as 
well as naval and military history, may be 
blended into the national picture. He adeptly 
maneuvers the reader through detailed engi- 
neering feats such as riverine chevaux-de-frise; 
he enumerates the maritime forces comprising 
rowed galleys, fire boats, and other guard craft; 
and he enflames our senses with the futile yet 
heroic deeds of land defenders in Forts Mifflin 
and Mercer. His story always contains larger 
elements from a Washington beset by man- 
power and matériel problems to the ever-present 
machinations of committees of safety and other 
worthies of the day. If the illustrations some- 
times seem inadequate and the maps opaque, 
the appendixes are rich with details of ship 
rosters, pay scales and regulations of the state 
navy, and ordnance in the land forts. One hopes 
that such a book will lead to modern treatment 
of the other state navies of the Revolution. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN COOLING 
U.S. Army Military History 
Research Collection 
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Fundamental Testaments of the American Revo- 
lution: Papers Presented at the Second Sym- 
posium, May 10- and rr, 1973. (Library of Con- 
gress Symposia on the American Revolution.) 
Washington: Library of Congress. 1973. Pp. 119. 
$3.50. 

"A text out of context is a pretext," but twen- 
tieth-century Ámericans summon fundamental 
testaments of the American Revolution to sup- 
port an infinite spectrum of modern political 
principles without regard for the circumstances 
under which the documents were written. The 
essential context for four Revolutionary texts 
is supplied by members of a symposium at the 
Library of Congress. 

Bernard Bailyn opens with an appraisal of 
"Thomas Paine's Common Sense, "the most bril- 
liant pamphlet written during the American 
Revolution." Though his logic was sometimes 
faulty, Paine's prose was always compelling. 
When the colonists were thinking of accüinmo- 
dation with England, he "sparked into flame 
resentments" that made Americans eager for 
independence. Cecelia M. Kenyon on a bfoad 
canvas paints a backdrop for the Declaration 
of Independence. As "the interplay of old and 
new ideas current in ı8th-century America" 
highlights the "diverse and conflicting interests 
in society," it becomes clear the truths enumer- 
ated by Jefferson are not really “self-evident.” 
Merrill Jensen points out that the Articles of 
Confederation were written by “men who be- 
lieved in the sovereignty of the states.” The 
adoption of this first constitution of the United 
States was delayed by “disagreements over rep- 
resentation, sharing of expenses, and control of 
the west.” This federal union of sovereign states 
became a stepping stone to national govern- 
ment. Richard B. Morris demonstrates that the 
Treaty of Paris of 1783 is more important than 
is generally realized. The peace was a triumph 
for the American negotiators, who found their 
ally France and her partner Spain far more 
obdurate than their enemy England. The treaty 
established the United States as a nation among 
nations. A graceful essay on the fundamental 
testaments today by James Russell Wiggins 
closes the book. 

Each author makes a contribution to a deep- 
ened understanding of our heritage, but the 
book’s chief value is perhaps implicit rather 
than explicit. It challenges scholars to reread 
the fundamental testaments of the American 
Revolution. 

WILLIAM M. E. RACHAL 
Virginia Historical Society 
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THOMAS D. MORRIS. Free Men All: The Personal 
Liberty Laws of the North, 1780-1861. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974. Pp. 
Xii, 253. $12.50. 

According to Morris, the absence of a direct at- 
tack on slavery in the South was due to the 
American Constitutional system itself, which 
prevented any direct federal legislative measures 
to overthrow the institution. As long as people 
worked within the existing constitutional frame- 
work, there was relatively little that could be 
done at the national level to eradicate chattel 
slavery in the states. 

The author's focus is on the idealism of anti- 
slavery supporters, who translated into law the 
presumption that all persons are born free and 
cannot be deprived of that freedom except by 
due process of law, even though they might be 
slaves. Through their efforts, personal-liberty 
laws were enacted to provide freedom for a few 
fugitive slaves in the North as a moderate alter- 
nätive to the slave codes of the South and to 
the view that abolition required a destruction 
of the legal system itself. 

Morris traces the legislative programs for 
eliminating slavery, for protecting free blacks 
from kidnapping and forcible enslavement, and 
for employing the common-law guarantees of 
liberty to vindicate the legal presumption of 
freedom in five representative states, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. He ,describes the way in which 
habeas corpus and trial by jury were utilized as 
the principal means to ensure the freedom of 
some blacks in the North and notes the complex 
jurisdictional questions and conflict of laws is- 
sues that arose as a result. He concludes that 
maintenance of the presumption of freedom in 
the personal-liberty laws was an important basis 
for the developments leading to the Fourteerth 
Amendment, with its prohibitions against state 
violation of life, liberty, and property, and its 
guarantee of equal protection of the laws. 

Morris's well-researched book is an excellent 
example of the work of those American histori- 
ans who believe that legal-constitutional history 
is intellectual history, and who always seem to 
consider law and the Constitution in terms of 
constraints on behavior rather than opportuni- 
ties for action. Historians who take a more 
realistic view of constitutional and legal con- 
straints will be distressed at the absence of social 
and economic material and analysis in the study. 
Morris's work is, however, a solid contribution 
to the literature on the law of slavery and abcli- 
tion and is a welcome addition to William R. 
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Leslie's seminal dissertation (University of Mich- 

igan, 1945) on the Fugitive Slave Glause. 
MARY F. BERRY 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


J- WADE CARUTHERS, American Pacific Ocean 
Trade: Its Impact on Foreign Policy and Conti- 
nental Expansion, 1784-1860. (An Exposition- 
University Book.) New York: Exposition Press. 
1973. Pp. viii, 231. $8.00. 


This book purports to be the “first single study 
that has been assembled to summarize and inter- 
pret the main Pacific Ocean influences upon 
American development.” Whether this is so in 
some chronological sense or not, the author has 
at least attempted to relate the maritime to the 
territorial expansionist experience of the United 
States from the late colonial period to the Civil 
War. The book makes no pretense at original 
research but provides a number of relevant gov- 
ernment documents and publications. It relies 
heavily upon standard secondary works, par- 
ticularly those dealing with trade and diplo- 
matic negotiation in the Pacific. It is of interest 
to note, in this connection, that the author 
seems not to have read much in the periodical 
and secondary research literature published after 
the 1950s. He lacks the benefit of instruction 
that might have stimulated his attempts at syn- 
thesis and avoided the somewhat mechanical 
juxtaposition of maritime and territorial influ- 
ences that he describes as an interpretive ven- 
ture. 

To his credit, Caruthers depends upon several 
basic secondary works that are frequently listed 
in the literature but are underutilized and in- 
sufficiently appreciated. Names such as Albion, 
Bancroft, Cole, Griffin, Dennett, Paullin, just to 
pick some at random, represent a classical col- 
lection of writings in diplomatic history that 
might also serve other students of American 
history, particularly in the intellectual and cul- 
tural sphere. 

Caruthers senses full well the significance of 
American imperial expansion. To him it is not 
merely linear in development through time; 
rather it is a mix of immediate and inter- 
mediate projections of American interest into 
and through the continent as well as across the 
Pacific. As the territorial pioneers pummeled the 
continent’s interior, the seafaring pioneers in 
California, Hawaii, and the Pacific Northwest 
cast loops of trade from territorial positions 
that were old (New England) as well as new (the 
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California Coast and the Northwest trading 
posts) across the ocean to eastern Asia. 

He recounts this theme in the six chapters of 
his book that deal in succession with the early 
development of maritime activity in 1750-1830; 
the Northwest Coastal frontier, 1778-1850; China 
and its place in the formulation and develop- 
ment of American policy; the California fron- 
tier, 1796-1850; Hawaii and its attraction to the 
American orbit to 1860; and the somewhat in- 
dependent but strongly associated American 
moves in Japan through the period of Pacific 
Ocean exploration and Perry’s mission. 

This study will have a useful role as an out- 
line éxposition for students who may not have 
been able to disentangle the overwhelmingly 
nationalist and diplomatic history bias of much 
early writing in this field. It reinforces the great 
surge of interest among post-World: War II 
historians in the re-examination of American 
imperialism and expansionism. It outlines the 
relationship between the pre-Civil War expan- 
sionist cycle and the late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century imperialism of economic and 
world power for the United States. 

CHARLES VEVIER 
College of Medicine and Dentistry 
of New Jersey 


JOHN PORTER BLOOM, editor. The American Ter- 
ritorial System. (National Archives Conferences, 
volume 5. Papers and Proceedings of the Con- 
ference on the History of the Territories, Spon- 
sored by the National Archives and Records 
Service.) Athens: Ohio University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xv, 248. $10.00. 


This excellent book contains twenty short pa- 
pers or comments about them presented at the 
first conference on the history of the territories 
of the United States held at the National Ar- 
chives in Washington in 1969. Also, there are 
two tributes or memoirs of the late Clarence E. 
Carter. The book is edited by John Porter 
Bloom, the able successor of Carter as editor of 
The Territorial Papers of the United States. 
Probably best described as a potpourri of 
observations about particular aspects of certain 
of the territories, the material is primarily po- 
litical history. It is arranged loosely in chrono- 
logical order, covering the period from the mid- 
nineteenth century to the present and even a 
hint of the future. It was not the purpose of 
this book to deal only with questions that loom 
large in the history of an individual territory 
or to cover all the sectional differences. There 
are sections dealing with the courts, the slavery 
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controversy, the desirability of appointing terri- 
torial officials from among residents, or carpet- 
bagger nonresidents. But even these are not 
presented with a uniform treatment. i 
Those of us who have special interest in sev- 
eral specific territories will be pleased to find 
mention of our own favorite problems, and we 
will be just as pleased to be forced to give some 
thought to the complexities of the whole terri- 
torial system. Some scholars have long felt that 
the continuous influence of the territories on the 
mainstream of national events has been under- 
played; they also will be pleased. Few historians 
would claim to have knowledge about all of the 
territories over the past two hundred years, and 
this selection of the papers should interest them. 
It is to be regretted that a short review does 
not permit space to comment about each of the 
various articles or mention the names of the re- 
spective authors. This book is a commendable 
job. To general readers, it might be helpful to 
point out, that desirable in the long run or not, 
our forefathers believed the logical way to han- 
dle the expansion of the United States was by 
territories. Time has justified their position. 
ALEC R. GILPIN 
Michigan State University 


JAMES S. CHASE. Emergence of the Presidential 
Nominating Convention, 1789-1832. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1973. Pp. xvii, 332. 
$8.95. ` 


Ever since the presidential election of 1832, a 
significant American political institution has 
been the quadrennial convention of parties to 
nominate candidates and to invigorate cam- 
paigns. James Chase explores the evolution of 
this institution, describes the conventions of 
Antimasons, National Republicans, and Demo- 
crats in 1832, and evaluates the long-range im- 
pact. He does these things effectively in this 
interesting, informative monograph. 

It is no surprise to learn that the national 
nominating convention was not an instant dis- 
covery. Over the years both England and Amer- 
ica had used conventions for various political 
and social purposes, and in the first four decades 
of the national period, other devices, notably 
the legislative caucus, proved to be deficient, as 
politics democratized and as the second-party 
system developed. After the strange election of 
1824, King Caucus was falling rapidly because 
it seemed incompatible with the ideal of govern- 
mental responsiveness to popular will. Then 
when the efforts of Presidents Monroe and 
Adams to exclude party considerations had 
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plainly failed, new alignments for and against 
Jackson arose. So the time was ripe for adopting 
the party convention, which had been found 
useful for quite some time at local and state 
levels, for national operations. 

Antimasonry, an unbelieveable phenomenon 
of the day, was in the forefront with two national 
conventions in 1831, the second of which nomi- 
nated the reluctant, ineffectual William Wirt. 
Yet the movement had shown the real advan- 
tages of a convention to recruit and organize 
a substantial following. Afterward the support- 
ers of Henry Clay, more than Clay himself, 
brought together delegates to a National Re- 
publican convention, where, according to pre- 
arrangement, Harry of the West was selected as 
their candidate. Finally, the Democrats, chiefly 
to validate the choice of Martin Van Buren as 
Jackson’s running mate, met in convention—an 
occasion, by the way, for establishing the im- 
portant two-thirds rule and the unit rule. Per- 
haps in dealing with the Democratic strategy, 
the author departs farther from existing histori- 
ography than elsewhere, as he contends that the 
Red Fox of Kinderhook was chosen because of 
his political capacity and his martyrdom owing 
to the Senate’s rejection of his appointment as 
minister to England, not because of pressure 
from the president himself. 

The final section of the book essays some use- 
ful generalizations. Chase concedes that the 
democratic claims of advocates of the conven- 
tion system had defects, particularly because 
such gatherings were usually managed rather 
than thrown open to deliberative decision. 
Nonetheless, by reinforcing the valuable two- 
party system, by inducing disparate elements to 
work together, and by convincing the people at 
large that the convention was indeed demo- 
cratic, the institution turned out to be construc- 
tive and durable. 

MAURICE G. BAXTER 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


HENRY J. ABRAHAM. Justices and Presidenis: A 
Political History of Appointments to the Su- 
preme Court. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1974. Pp. ix, 310. $10.00. 


Professor Abraham presents a readable, lively 
account of the appointment and subsequent ju- 
dicial career of each of the one hundred indi- 
viduals who have served or are now serving on 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In the 
first chapter the author briefly surveys the Su- 
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preme Court appointments of the Nixon era— 
the abortive nominations of Clement Hayns- 
worth and George Harrold Carswell and the 
successful designations of Warren Burger, Harry 
Blackmun, Lewis Powell, and William Rehn- 
quist. The how and why of judicial appoint- 
ments are examined in the next two chapters, 
with the remainder of the book presenting some 
basic information about each appointment be- 
. ginning with Washington's administration, high- 
lights and evaluations of the appointee's subse- 
quent judicial service, and brief commentaries 
on the performance of each president. 

The book should be of interest to nonspecial- 
ists, and it may fill a need for a convenient 
general reference on Supreme Court appoint- 
ments. It does not, however, constitute a sub- 
stantial contribution to scholarship. There is 
little evidence that the author's investigation 
of the subject carried him beyond secondary 
sources. No new themes or insights are pre- 
sented. Virtually all of the information on spe- 
cific appointments to the Court in Abraham's 
study is available in the now numerous judicial 
biographies, in biographies of the presidents, 
and in histories of the Court. Indeed the infor- 
mation on the appointment of certain justices 
is much more complete in some of these studies. 
'The author's concern with the subsequent judi- 
cial performance of successful appointees no 
doubt will enliven the book considerably for the 
lay reader, but it also results in extreme encap- 
sulation of the appointment process, which is 
reduced to scarcely more than journalistic sum- 
mary of leading contenders, identification of the 
general considerations motivating each president 
to name certain individuals, and the visible 
aspects of senatorial action. The political dy- 
namics of the appointment process hardly sur- 
faces in such treatment. Moreover, the book is 
unfortunately marred by factual errors and in- 
accuracies. For example, the author states that 
under the California Plan when vacancies occur 
on the bench, the governor appoints for one 
year (p. 14). Actually, appointments are for two 
years or less, depending upon the time of the 
next regular statewide election, Roger Traynor 
is identified as chief justice of Illinois and Wal- 
ter B. Schaefer as chief justice of California 
(p. 253). Traynor was chief justice of California 
and Walter Vincent Schaefer, who served briefly 
as chief justice of Illinois, remains on the su- 
preme court of that state as senior associate 
justice. 

CLYDE E. JACOBS 
University of Californie, 
Davis 
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FORREST MCDONALD. The Presidency of George 
Washington. Lawrence: University Press of 
Kansas. 1974. Pp. xi, 210. $10.00. 


Still the most exalted of American military 
heroes, George Washington is also the most 
revered and best known of our chief executives. 
As befits the Father of his Country, his presi- 
dency has been microscopically examined and 
then restudied, repeatedly interpreted and re- 
interpreted. But the historical truism that there 
are always new things to be said is borne out 
by Profesor McDonald's Presidency of George 
Washington, the first volume in a projected 
American Presidency series. The newness, how- 
ever, consists chiefly in what the author has to 
say about the office rather than about the man. 

McDonald's appraisal of Washington's exer- 
cise of the presidency is ambiguous. Although 
crediting him with four "monumental achieve- 
ments’—Hamilton's fiscal program, the main- 
tenance of neutrality, the opening of the Mis- 
sissippi River to American. navigation, and the 
solution of thorny problems in the North west— 
McDonald argues that Washington “was not, 
except in a symbolic sense, particularly effica- 
cious in establishing the permanence of his 
country"; he “was indispensable, but only for 
what he was, not for what he did." Such con- 
trarieties are perhaps owing to the familiar 
problem encountered by historians of the Fed- 
eralist era: Was Washington the master of his 
own administration or did he merely arbitrate 
the quarrels of his brilliant assistants who other- 
wise were responsible for its accomplishments? 
One's answer depends not only on the side one 
takes in the familiar case of Hamilton versus 
Jefferson but on one's focus. The student who 
concentrates on Washington is likely to view 
him as president in fact as well as name, the 
paradigm of the successful chief executive; the 
historian who centers on the two controversial 
secretaries and their followers will see the first 
president as something of a figurehead. Al- 
though he describes the Hamilton-Jefferson 
duality with admirable objectivity, McDonald 
subscribes to the view that the first president 
took "credit for achievements that he had no 
share in bringing about." The result is an ac 
count of the accomplishments of other promi- 
nent leaders, Hamilton in particular. Wash- 
ington, despite the high praise occasionally 
bestowed on him, remains in the wings, on 
stage only to referee the fierce bouts between 
his antagonistic subordinates. 

The depiction is neither right nor wrong but 
historicaly judicable. More consequential to 
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scholars are McDonald’s original opinions on a 
number of major issues of the time. Examples 
are his accounts of the creation of the federal 
judiciary, the establishment of the First Bank 
of the United States, the development of po- 
litical parties and the vulgarization of politics, 
and, most notably, the centrality of lands to 
America’s early national history. The manner of 
their disposal and settlement was, as McDonald 
sees it, not only an issue in state and national 
politics but a crucial ingredient of seemingly 
unrelated measures such as Hamilton’s reports 
on the public credit and a national bank. 
Western land, he argues, was also “the key” to 
United States foreign policy. 

The defect of these as well as other less 
plausible surmises is the absence of meaningful 
annotation, obliging one to take on faith some 
challenging ‘conjectures and more than a few 
hitherto unrecognized “facts.” The traditional 
canons of humanistic scholarship, in sum, are 
still the indispensable prerequisites to credible- 
ness. , 

JACOB E. COOKE 
Lafayette College 


FAWN M. BRODIE. Thomas Jefferson: An Intimate 
History. New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 


pany. 1974. Pp. 591. $12.50. 


Easily among the most compelling biographies 
yet to appear in the literature of American 
lives, Brodie's Jefferson is bound to stir up 
controversy for years to come, not only over 
her interpretation of Jefferson's character but 
also over her methodology. While acknowledg- 
ing Jefferson's rationality and his passion for 
order and discipline, Brodie questions the in- 
‘terpretations of Jefferson, presented most re- 
cently by Merrill D. Peterson and Dumas 
Malone, as a person who for the most part held 
his sexual and emotional drives in check. Her 
case is a good one. There is no doubt, for ex- 
ample, that previous Jefferson scholars have 
misinterpreted the famous "head and heart" 
love letter to the Englishwoman Maria Cosway 
as a plea for rationality. Too, they have over- 
looked the severe migraine headaches and fre- 
quent depressions to which Jefferson was prone. 
Brodie offers persuasive proof that his relation- 
ship with Maria Cosway went much beyond a 
flirtation. Her argument that his liaison with 
his slave, Sally Hemmings, was in fact a reality, 
while plausible, rests on much more circum- 
stantial evidence. Still, in her portrayal of 
Jefferson's climactic years as president, Brodie 
surprisingly stresses control and rationality and 
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rejects the persuasive argument of the historian 
Leonard Levy that paranoia and despair con- 
ditioned those years. Despite his flaws, Jefferson 
emerges as much a heroic figure in Brodie’s eyes 
as in previous biographies, and his common 
humanity deepens his appeal to her. 

Faced with the scarcity of direct sources on 
Jefferson’s personal life—a scarcity that has left 
previous scholars loath to plumb the depths 
of his character—Brodie has turned to an in- 
tensive psychological analysis of the body of 
Jefferson’s writings, whether personal or public. 
The technique is highly speculative, although 
the speculation is often brilliant. But it rests 
on two shaky assumptions: first, that there is 
a real psychological dimension, not only to 
private letters but also to public documents; 
and second, that the pre-Freudian eighteenth- 
century man had roughly the same psychological 
make-up as the twentieth-century man, and that 
modern psychological techniques can consis- 
tently be used to analyze him. Moreover, the 
unrelenting rigor of Brodie’s psychologizing 
leads her to many questionable speculations; 
for instance, when Jefferson writes in 1801 of 
nourishing good passions and controlling the 
bad, the statement seems much more an ex- 
pression of rationality and of self-control than, 
as Brodie writes, of his “primitive fears about 
‘good passions’ and ‘bad passions.’ " One wishes, 
too, that Brodie had steeped herself as fully in 
studies of eighteenth-century rhetoric and social 
customs as she has in twentieth-century psy- 
chology. Textual criticism, as Renaissance 
scholars have long known, is a complex art 
that works best when a variety of techniques 
are consistently used. 

Notwithstanding, the book is a tour de force 
in the imaginative reconstruction of the his- 
torical past. Moreover, it challenges the com- 
mon assumption that a man’s public career and 
his private life rarely intersect. Indeed, his- 
torians of women, of sexuality, and of medicine 
will find much provocative material in Brodie's 
biography, and they can only be grateful that 
she has added strongly to their case that politics 
is not without question the marrow of history. 

LOIS W. BANNER 
Douglass College, 
Rutgers University 


ALBERT HALL BOWMAN. The Struggle for Neu- 
trality: Franco-American Diplomacy during the 
Federalist Era. Knoxville: University of Ten- 
nessee Press, 1974. Pp. xvii, 460. $13.50. 


Few periods of American diplomacy have 
elicited so much scholarly controversy as the 
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Federalist period. In this volume, published 
twenty years after the completion of a disserta- 
tion bearing the same title but updated by 
references to recent works, Albert Hall Bow- 
man writes from what the jacket accurately 
calls “a frankly Jeffersonian point of view.” 
The Genêt mission, the Federalist plotting that 
led to the dismissal of Secretary of State Ran- 
dolph and ratification of the Jay Treaty, the 
quarrel with France raised to a crescendo by 
the XYZ Affair, the undeclared war and the 
tangled negotiations that liquidated it are all 
approached from this angle of vision. Jeffer- 
sonians seldom come in for a word of rebuke. 
Federalists, with of course special attention 
to Hamilton, are accused of selfishness, disloyal 
Anglophilia, Machiavellian dishonesty, and lack 
of faith in their country. 

Many of these criticisms are justified, and they 
are forcefully and clearly put forward. Except 
for points of detail, however, most have been 
made before. Moreover, Bowman sometimes en- 
gages in overkill, which actually weakens his 
case. He is also less than perceptive when 
dealing with President Adams, a central figure 
who is first pictured as a near villain and then a 
hero, although in fact his policy remained re- 
markably consistent. 

A large share of this book is devoted to 
French developments, and Bowman clearly 
demonstrates the importance, for policy toward 
America, of shifts in power at Paris. The 
Gironde and the Directory are castigated, the 
one as too messianic and the other as too 
debauched, while the Jacobins and, to a lesser 
degree, the Napoleonic government come off 
well. Bowman goes too far when he claims 
that no other scholar has "systematically ex- 
ploited” (p. ix) the French archives. Alexander 
DeConde, for one, has done so, and DeConde’s 
judgments, particularly those that explain if 
they do not entirely exculpate Talleyrand dur- 
ing the XYZ Affair, tend to be more restrained 
and convincing than Bowman’s. The foreign 
minister may not have been the unalloyed vil- 
lain he once was thought, but he certainly was 
a sinuous and cynical statesman, not least in 
dealing with the Americans. 

BRADFORD PERKINS 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


LAWRENCE H. LEDER, editor. The Colonial 
Legacy. Volume 3, Historians of Nature and 
Man’s Nature; volume 4, Early Nationalist His- 
torians. Two volumes in one. New York: Harper 
and Row. 1973. Pp. vi, 344. $17.50. 
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It is true, as Lawrence Leder claims, that the 
four volumes in this collection “provide the 
most complete discussion available of America’s 
early historians,” but this does not mean that 
all of the best ones are represented. Notably 
absent are William Gordon, David Ramsay, and 
Jedidiah Morse. The historians of the third 
and fourth volumes, unlike those of the first 
two, are not united by major themes or per- 
spectives. The rubrics “Historians of Nature” 
and “Nationalist Historians” are for the most 
part arbitrary, and some of the authors ranked 
thereunder seem to have no more relevance to 
one classification than to the other. The first 
group comprises Mark Catesby, Cadwallader 
Colden, Antoine Simon, Le Page du Pratz, 
James Adair, William Stith, and William Smith. 
The latter seems singularly out of place, for 
he conceived of his History of the Province of 
New York (1792) chiefly as a political narra- 
tive. The “nationalist historians” include John 
Marshall, William Henry Drayton, Ira Al- 
len, Jeremy Belknap, Frangois-Xavier Martin, 
Thomas F. Gordon, Thomas Jones, and Anne 
Grant. Only in a broad sense can Anne Grant 
be considered a historian at all since her 
Memoirs of an American Lady (1808), based on 
“a warm heart, a vivid imagination, and a 
tenacious memory,” consists of the reconstruc- 
tion of social life in Albany around 1765. She 
left America in 1768 at the age of thirteen and 
brought out her book in Edinburgh. 

But the substance of the individual essays 
is more important than their classification. Sev- 
eral of them reveal sound and original research, 
particularly those dealing with Allen, Belknap, 
and Gordon. The article on Le Page du Pratz, 
however, is marred by a number of errors in 
French titles. This author belongs as much to 
European culture as to American, since his 
history of Louisiana was published in Paris and 
presumably influenced Chateaubriand. Prob- 
ably the best known of the historians included 
in the last two volumes is Marshall, but the 


‘ones whose works are still frequently con- 


sulted are those on Indian affairs. 

The editor is to be commended for his intro- 
ductory essays that skillfully correlate the work 
of the various historians of an earlier age, but 
it is regrettable that he makes no attempt to 
assess their relative worth. It may be true, as 
one of the contributors affirms, that “lesser 
historians and lesser works are better known” 
than some treated in these volumes. But for 
the most part no specific claims are offered for 
any of them either by the editor or by the 
individual contributors other than their being 
pioneer, representative, or classic. But even at 
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that, this scholarly collection, provides the best 
view available of the extensive range and 
diverse ideology of early American historiog- 
raphy. 
A. OWEN ALDRIDGE 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


CHASE C. MOONEY. William H. Crawford, 1772- 
1834. [Lexington:] University Press of Kentucky. 
1974. Pp. xi, 364. $15.00. 


William H. Crawford is the only major political 
figure in early nineteenth-century America who 
has not been heretofore the subject of a full- 
scale biography. Destruction of his personal 
papers by fire may account for this lack of 
attention, although the late Professor Chase C. 
Mooney here demonstrates that intensive re- 
search can yield sources not available in the 
central repositories. 

Compared to the long careers of many of his 
contemporaries, Crawford’s service to the na- 
tion was brief. He was a United States Sen- 
ator (1807-13); served as minister to France 
(1819-15) and secretary of war (1815-16); and 
achieved his greatest success as secretary of the 
treasury (1816-25). Refusing in 1816 to oppose 
Monroe, he lost his best chance of attaining 
the presidency. His promising career ended in 
illness and frustration with the presidential 
election of 1824-25, after which, apparently 
never completely free from the effects of his 
illness, he returned to Georgia, filled a judge- 
ship, and was active in local affairs until his 
death in 1834. 

Mooney adds depth to many aspects of this 
rather familiar story and renders thoughtful 
judgments. His treatment, while on the whole 
fair, is sympathetic and sometimes defensive. 
Crawford is seen not as his detractors portrayed 
him but as a “reasonably imaginative, prac- 
tical, efficient, . . . competent and ethically 
sound” administrator (p. 80). He, as well as 
fellow members of Monroe’s cabinet, exercised 
less freedom of action than is generally realized. 

Despite its good qualities, the biography 
leaves gaps in our knowledge of its subject. The 
absence of family letters results in little infor- 
mation on personal matters. No explanations 
are given for Crawford’s dislike of William 
Henry Harrison and other Westerners. More 
detailed examination is needed of the Geor- 
gian’s policies as secretary of the treasury, 
particulary of those that engendered bitter and 
lasting controversy. The most satisfying anal- 
ysis of the study is that of the presidential 
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campaign of 1824-25, with Crawford at the 
center. Mooney, of course, renders a distinct 
service by rescuing from obscurity the final 
decade of Crawford's life. 
JAMES F. HOPKINS 
University of Kentucky 


ROBERT A. MCCAUGHEY. Josiah Quincy, 1772- 
1864: The Last Federalist. (Harvard Historical 
Studies, volume go.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1974. Pp. xii, 264. $12.00. 


Robert A. McCaughey’s life of the “last Fed- 
eralist” is the first since Edmund Quincy’s 
admiring biography in 1867, half of which was 
devoted to his father’s eight years (1805-13) as 
an uncompromising and frustrated congress- 
man. As McCaughey demonstrates, however, 
Josiah Quincy is of primary historical im- 
portance as an energetic and innovative local 
personage. 

Quincy, who personified the continuance of 
Federalist ideology long after the collapse of 
Federalism in politics, was “perhaps the most 
successful urban reformer in early nineteenth 
century America” (p. 114). As the second mayor 
of Boston (1823-28), he introduced administra- 
tive procedures suited to a growing city and 
reforms in public health, relief, fire protection, 
and vice control; by buying up adjacent land, 
he made possible the New Faneuil Hall Market, 
Boston’s first successful publicly financed urban 
renewal project. As president of Harvard (1829- 
45), he strove for its political autonomy and 
financial independence, infused discipline and 
scholarship into an ineptly administered col- 
lege for playboys, and helped make possible 
Eliot’s great university later in the century. 

Quincy always took an active interest in 
slavery, opposed Louisiana’s statehood, and 
moved from free-soilism to abolitionism and 
Republicanism. As McCaughey argues, Quincy’s 
writings contributed significantly to the de- 
struction of the Whig party. While approving 


: of Lincoln’s measures, Quincy considered the 


Emancipation Proclamation as only a begin- 
ning; the ultimate goal, he told the Union 
League in 1863, was to refute the Confederacy’s 
notion of the natural inferiority of the blacks. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that McCaughey 
barely considers Quincy’s relation to either the 
Negroes or the swelling Irish population of 
Boston. Although Josiah did not join the Know- 
Nothing crusade of the fifties, a tantalizing 
footnote (p. 257) mentions a description of him 
running for governor on an antinativist "Hon- 
est Man's Ticket." 
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With this exception, McCaughey discerningly 
relates Quincy’s life and thought to the currents 
of change in nineteenth-century Massachusetts 
and the nation. Elitist and overly self-righteous, 
Quincy was contemptuous of a new generation 
of manufacturers and popular officeholders. 
Doubtful that material abundance was evidence 
of wisdom or durability, he clung to older 
Puritan virtues of personal responsibility, self- 
denial, and communal solidarity. He was con- 
vinced that his friend, John Quincy Adams, in 
turning toward Republican nationalism early 
in the century, had followed the wrong path. 
McCaughey’s biography, a model of felicitous 
writing, is well informed and takes account of 
recent scholarship. 

ROBERT ERNST 
Adelphi University 


MERTON M. SEALTS, JR., editor. The Journals and 
Miscellaneous Notebooks of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Volume ı0, 1847-1848. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1973. Pp. xxix, 615. $18.00. 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT. Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
Portrait of a Balanced Soul. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1974. Pp. 307. $8.95. 


The publication of both these books is timely, 
given what appears to be a sort of current re- 
appraisal of Emerson’s importance, and—to use 
that difficult word—influence in American 
thought. Yet the renewed interest is not sur- 
prising—in the Transcendentalist world Ralph 
Waldo Emerson had bowled the sun. 

The first work, edited by Merton M. Sealts, 
Jr., is the latest volume of the Belknap/Harvard 
edition of Emerson’s journals. It continues the 
splendid efforts of the other editors of the 
series. The substance of this volume covers the 
years 1847-48, the year of Emerson’s second 
trip to England, and then to Scotland, and to 
Paris. Ultimately, much of the journal material 
during this year became English Traits (1856). 
The present work is artfully done, painstaking 
and informative—in every way it is a careful, 
truly scholarly effort. Emersonians will be de- 
lighted with it, other editors impressed, and 
professional scholars generally indebted. The 
volume deserves its place with its nine com- 
panions in the library of any serious Emer- 
sonian. 

Mr. Wagenknecht’s book is a psychobiog- 
raphy; the author makes his clear, careful dis- 
tinction between this sort and more conven- 
tional biography (pp. 234-39). The book is 
temperate, solicitous of fact, and conspicuously 
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devoid of excesses to which such biography 
might be tempted. The work brings together 
much material already known -of Emerson; 
Wagenknecht’s scholarship is wide and search- 
ing, and little seems to escape his eye. Yet one 
would not have thought that Quentin Ander- 
son’s work could so easily be scanted (p. 49), 
or that a “portrait of a balanced soul”—surely 
an uneasy subtitle, at best—could be limned 
without some more explicit attention to Emer- 
son’s poetry, an omission somewhat .curiously 
explained (p. 103). We are given details on the 
size of Emerson’s hat and neck, the conforma- 
tion of his nose, the quality of his voice and 
presence, and a discussion of his physical ap- 
pearance and ailments (pp. 19-26); on later 
pages appear discussions of the influence upon 
the American Transcendentalist of Persian 
poetry, and Emerson’s opinion of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century English poets (pp. 82- 
go). Worthwhile sections include Emerson on 
evil (pp. 172-78), his value to present contem- 
porary Americans (pp. 141-42), together with 
rewarding pages on love (pp. 137-58), and in 
section 3 on politics (pp. 172-78). Again the 
discussion of Emerson as America’s most seminal 
mind (pp. 225-31) is valuable and should be 
read together with Hyatt Waggoner’s like opin- 
ion of Emerson as poet. 

This book will prove valuable to those 
beginning a study of Emerson, or refurbishing, 
after a period of time, their recollections of his 
value. The work of Charles Feidelson, Jonathan 
Bishop, Hyatt Waggoner, Quentin Anderson, 
Ralph Rusk, Stephen Whicher, and others may 
still be of more aid to scholars who still try to 
fathom that curious half-Yankee, as one of them 
has written, standing on the rim of the world. 

LEONARD GILHOOLEY 
Fordham University 


SALLY M. MILLER. The Radical Immigrant. (The 
Immigrant Heritage of America Series.) New 
York: Twayne. Publishers. 1974. Pp. 212. $7.50. 


This is a modest work. The author has selected 
about two dozen persons who are both clearly 
immigrants and to some extent or another 
radicals, and she has given brief running 
accounts of their lives, careers, and ideas. Her 
preface states: “A broad definition of the word 
‘radical’ is utilized. This allows for the con- 
sideration of individuals as diverse as Alexander 
Berkman, who was finally exiled because of his 
ideas, and Carl Schurz, who eventually fit com- 
fortably into the mainstream of American poli- 
tics." That is indeed the problem. The collec- 
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tion, which spans a century, includes (I quote 
subheads) among “Antebellum Radical Im- 
migrants” “Communitarians,” “Labor Activists,” 
and “Immigrant Feminists’; among “Forty- 
eighter Radicals” we find “Doctrinaire Radi- 
cals,” “Militant Abolitionists,” and “Radical 
Politicians"; and two more chapters cover 
"Radical Labor," divided among “Miners and 
Millworkers” and "Needle Workers," and “The 
Revolutionaries" divided among “The So- 
cialists" and '"The Anarchists"—all this in a 
book of 212 pages. It is clear that the work of 
Daniel Bell, David Shannon, Ira Kipnis, Theo- 
dore Draper, and other historians of American 
radicalism is neither supplanted nor supple- 
mented. A concluding “Profile of the Radical 
Immigrant"—those selected for the volume— 
reports that they were young, of middle-class 
backgrounds, products of European educational 
systems; "in a number of instances the radicals 
appear to have been influenced by paternal 
liberals" (p. 158); most became radical in Eu- 
rope, one-fourth were of Jewish and one-fourth 
of Roman Catholic background, the rest of 
various Protestant groups, few became con- 
servative in later life—and similar unsurprising 
findings. 

NATHAN GLAZER 

Harvard University 


ROBERT WILLIAM FOGEL and STANLEY L. ENGER- 


MAN. Time on the Cross. Volume 1, The Eco- 
nomics of American Negro Slavery; volume 2, 
Evidence and Methods—A Supplement. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1974. Pp. xviii, 
286; xi, 267. $8.95; $12.50. 


Economists Robert Fogel and Stanley Enger- 
man have used some of the quantification tech- 
niques that confused traditional historians 
during the 1960s to produce, in their words, 
“a fairly comprehensive reinterpretation of the 
nature of the slave economy.” From census data 
and other materials they draw the conclusions— 
not all with equal force or for the first time— 
that for whites the enslavement of black Amer- 
icans was a comparatively profitable investment, 
carried on among persons who were neither 
ignorant nor pessimistic as agricultural business- 
men, within a Southern economy that was far 
from stagnant. They suggest that the Negroes 
themselves were more efficient and productive 
in their work, more stable in their family life, 
and less subject to unique physical hardship— 
whipping, sexual abuse, malnourishment, and 
interstate sale—than has recently been por- 
trayed. 
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These propositions, so in tune with the 
post-civil rights era in which they emerge, are 
indeed provocative, but the various means for 
reaching them are often provoking. Historians 
versed in quantification theory cannot accept 
all its usages here, and others must question 
the assertions of this “research report” on differ- 
ent grounds, First, the element of time, stressed 
in the title, is itself crucified in paragraph 
one—where the “years of black enslavement” 
stretching over eight generations are reduced 
to “the antebellum era”—and is never ade- 
quately resurrected. By drawing data primarily 
from the mid-nineteenth century, the authors 
continue to minimize evolutionary factors in 
the overall equation of slavery, just as did most 
of the scholars they criticize in their extensive 
historiographical comments. Second, whatever 
the justification of putting all footnotes and 
references in a separate supplement volume, the 
source citations for some of the data are simply 
inadequate to permit prompt verification of 
results. This is troubling in a study that makes 
much of scientific methodology where replica- 
tion has always been essential. Finally, an unin- 
tentionally partisan tone creeps into interpre- 
tive passages at times, so that the slave system 
seems to. be defended and its interpreters at- 
tacked in ways that are not essential to the 
data and the argument. 

Yet ironically, the study’s most telling con- 
tribution may stem less from any "sophisti- 
cated” or “objective” methodology than from 
its freewheeling assessment of the historiography 
of slavery. Hidden behind the numbers is a 
group portrait of slavery historians that, like 
many unposed sketches by outside observers, 
will invoke criticism less for being unbalanced 
and incomplete than for being suggestive and 
revealing. In analyzing their predecessors, 
Fogel and Engerman indirectly help prepare for 
a new approach to slavery that will center 
more around comparative labor studies than 
around econometrics. Nineteenth-century plan- 
tations, it may soon be said, were not agrarian 
remnants of an outmoded feudalism but ex- 
periments in mass production, where manage- 
ment used rewards and incentives as well as 
punishments in the perpetual trade-offs for 
greater efficiency. Accordingly, Afro-Americans, 
as the peasant work force most suited to group 
labor by their Old World traditions, became 
not only efficient workers within the system, 
as documented here, but also effective workers 
of the system. They were using slowdowns, sick 
days, and collective bargaining long before these 
tactics became part of the American labor 
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movement, from which blacks have so often 
been excluded by white unionists and his- 
torians. 
PÉTER H. WOOD 
Duke University 


BENJAMIN QUARLES. Allies for Freedom: Blacks 
and John Brown. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1974. Pp. xiv, 244. $7.95. 


Professor Quarles has written a perceptive and 
comprehensive account of John Brown's rela- 
tions with the black abolitionists of the ante- 
bellum period. Although five biographies of 
John Brown have been published since 1970, 
Quarles has drawn from the sources material 
that gives new insights into black history. He 
not only focuses on the’ part played by blacks 
in Brown's crusade, but also on the action of 
Negroes in the creation of the Brown legend 
and his canonization as a martyr who has 
become a part of black heritage. 

Quarless study differs from other Brown 
biographies in its broader focus and span of 
times, It traces the activities of blacks who kept 
Brown’s memory alive as an ageless figure by 
regular pilgrimages and by the image created 
by artists, playwrights, and sculptors. Quarles 
finds the black’s idealization of Brown to be a 
more towering figure than his actual career 
seemed to warrant. They ignored his shortcom- 
ings and attached no blame to the stains on 
Brown’s career because of his conduct, for they 
had such familiarity with legitimate and extra- 
legal violence in America (pp. x, 35). 

Quarles agrees with David Potter who con- 
cluded that Brown “never thought to ask the 
Negroes if they would accept him as a leader, 
and if so, what kind of policy they wanted him 
to pursue.” Quarles finds this to be a charac- 
teristic of Brown rather than a racial attitude 
(p. 81). The inability of Brown to attract more 
than five blacks to join him in his attack on 
Harpers Ferry is viewed by Quarles as a major 
miscalculation. Brown went astray because he 
believed that black militancy was widespread 
and that large numbers of black activists would 
join him. He assumed that the revolutionary 
rhetoric of violence, which was characteristic 
of the black abolitionist’s public expressions, 
was an indicator of a commitment to violent 
action. But the black abolitionist, like the white 
reformer, used revolutionary rhetoric as a threat 
rather than a battle cry. 

Brown’s dual beliefs that black militancy 
was widespread and that any number of action- 
oriented blacks would join him in his planned 
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foray into Virginia was put to the test at 
Harpers Ferry. This low black enrollment was 
a major miscalculation on Brown’s part (p. 72). 
Some black abolitionists were temperamentally 
unsuited for a raiding action (p. 73). 

Despite Brown’s flaws as a man, Quarles sees 
him as an ageless figure because of his liberal 
vision of the brotherhood of man. Brown con- 
tinues “to be a bright and morning star in the 
racial remembrance of Negro Americans” (p. 
192). 

VICTOR B. HOWARD 
Morehead State University 


WILLIAM L. BARNEY. The Secessionist Impulse: 
Alabama and Mississippi in 1860. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1974. Pp. xv, 371. 
$14.50. : 


Quantification, as a research tool, continues to 
attract scholars, particularly in the broad area 
of political behavior. Professor Barney combines 
cross-tabulations and percentages with impres- 
sionistic sources, especially newspapers, to de- 
termine why the Breckinridge Democrats led 
Alabama and Mississippi out of the Union. 
After portraying the South as “beleagured” in 
1860, he cross-tabulates selected socioeconomic 
variables from the manuscript census in the 
counties won and lost by Breckinridge for active 
state, county, and local politicians. These in- 
cluded office holders, committee members, presi- 
dential electors, county delegates to a state 
convention, participants in ratification meet- 
ings, political club members, and planners of 
such party functions as political barbecues. 
According to Barney, the Alabama Breckinridge 
Democrats were usually younger and wealthier, 
and their wealth was acquired more recently 
than their opponents’. The Mississippi elites 
are characterized as having essentially the same 
attributes except that the Whigs attracted more 
of the “young wealth” than in Alabama. In- 
volved in “exploitive agriculture,” they were 
on their “way up” the economic ‘scale and, 
therefore, campaigned vigorously for slavery 
expansion, and if that failed, secession. “As a 
result, the Breckinridge Democrats swept to 
power while the Whigs stagnated and the 
Douglasites were checkmated” (p. 100). In the 
presidential election, the counties won and lost 
by Breckinridge—divided into three slavehold- 
ing categories—are cross-tabulated with seven 
economic and political variables. For both states 
the “Breckinridge men harnessed the energy and 
reaped the votes of the most dynamic [fastest 
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growing] regions of the countryside” (p. 151). 
These Democrats exploited the political, eco- 
nomic, and social tensions until “whites in 
Alabama and Mississippi seemed incapable of 
retaining their self control” (p. 171). The author 
then traces the’ secession process in which the 
Breckinridge Democrats were, apparently, “Old 
Faces in a New Campaign.” 

Barney’s methodology is acceptable, and he 
updates much of the research relative to the 
secession crisis. His conclusions, however, are 
not warranted by the data. The data presented 
are, to a considerable degree, unused, undi- 
gested, and confusing, which makes verifica- 
tion exceedingly difficult. The result is a Pro- 
crustean study of a very complex topic. For 
more precise analyses, one must continue to 
refer to the works of Ralph A. Wooster and 
Thomas B. Alexander and his students. 

J. KENT FOLMAR 


California State College, 


Pennsylvania 


CARL L. DAVIS. Arming the Union: Small Arms 
in the Civil War. (National University Publica- 
tions, Series in American Studies.) Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 1973. Pp. xiii, 207. 


$12.50. 


STEPHEN Z. STARR. Jennison’s Jayhawkers: A 
Civil War Cavalry Regiment and Its Com- 
mander. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 


sity Press. 1973. Pp. xvi, 405. $12.95. 


During the late 1950s and the early 1960s 
literally hundreds of books were published on 
various aspects of the American Civil War. By 
the end of the centennial period it was pre- 
dicted that the student in the classroom and 
the general reader would be so sated with the 
sectional conflict, with slavery and secession, 
and Bull Run and Vicksburg that an immense 
national yawn would greet any author who 
tried to write about this period in American 
history. Indeed there has been a substantial 
decline in the number of “quickie” histories 
written to capitalize on the "centennial mar- 
ket." The well-written and soundly researched 
studies by serious. historians, however, are still 
being published in fair numbers, and occasion- 
ally fresh interpretations are advanced. The 
Davis and the Starr volumes belong to the 
category of the "soundly researched studies." 
Most military historians would agree that the 
Civil War was the first of the modern wars and 
the last of the old wars. In the words of Carl L. 
Davis "Nowhere is that fact clearer than in 
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the procurement, manufacture, issue and de- 
velopment of small arms." Certainly the ac- 
ceptance of breech-loading rifles and later re- 
peating arms changed many of the concepts 
and tactics of war. With the increased range, 
accuracy, and volume of fire, the advantage on 
the battlefield shifted to the defense. No longer 
could advancing infantry or cavalry expect to 
reach their opponents with only minor casual- 
ties. (This lesson was apparently missed by the 
military leaders in World War I, who did not 
seem to realize the Industrial Revolution had 
advanced only far enough to turn out the 
simpler weapons of defense. The more com- 
plicated ones favoring the attack—tanks, air- 
planes, motor transport, all weapons of mo- 
bility—did not appear except in their primitive 
stages or in ineffectual small quantities) In 
Arming the Union, Davis builds his story 
around the work of the United States Ordnance 
Department. Hampered by political interference 
from outside, and insufficient time and person- 
nel within (only sixty-four trained ordnance 
officers were assigned to the department at the 
end of the war) the Ordnance Department 
faced an almost impossible task. Yet Davis, 
taking issue with the commonly held view that 
the organization was totally incompetent, points 
out that "the Ordnance Department and its 
central office, the Ordnance Bureau in Wash- 
ington, managed arms policy better than might 
logically be expected, in view of the limitations 
placed upon them.” Through production at 
the government-owned armory at Springfield, 
purchases from such private arms makers as 
Sharps, Colt, Remington, Henry, and Spencer, 
and by acquisitions in foreign countries, the 
Ordnance Department was able to arm the 
largest force the United States had ever put in 


the field. 


Jennison's Jayhawkers is the story of a unique 
Civil War regiment, the Seventh Kansas Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and the colorful individuals 
who shaped it and gave it its character: Colonel 
Charles R.. Jennison, John Brown, Jr., Daniel 
Anthony: (Susan B. Anthony’s brother), and 
Marshall’ Cleveland. Stephen Z. Starr does not 
pull any punches when he describes the Seventh 
Kansas as “an embodiment of the Jekyll-Hyde 
personality of its organizer and first colonel, 


. Charles Jennison, who combined in his own 


person the unprincipled amorality of Cleveland 
the brigand and the single-minded devotion to 
principle of Brown the zealot of freedom.” 
Making excellent use of letters and diaries, the 
author provides support for the dust jacket 
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statement that “individually, the troopers of the 
Seventh Kansas were no different—no better 
and no worse—than men of any other Union 
regiment. But as a unit they killed civilians 
and prisoners, pillaged the loyal and disloyal 
alike, and burned homes and barns wherever 
they went thereby adding the term ‘jayhawk- 
ing’ to our vocabulary.” Some students of the 
quasi-guerrilla-type war in the Trans-Mississippi 
West may question the comment -“no other 
regiment in the union army had so evil a 
reputation, or had done so much to deserve it 
as the Seventh Kansas Volunteer Cavalry.” 
Although Starr does an adequate job of de- 

scribing the Jayhawkers’ role in the campaign 
in Missouri, Tennessee, and Mississippi, he does 
little to relate their activities with other units. 
His handling of tactical situations in such 
battles as Tupelo leaves much to be desired. A 
greater use of maps and battle charts would 
have improved this book significantly. 

JAMES J. HUDSON 

University of Arkansas, 

Fayeiteville 


THOMAS W. SPALDING. Martin John Spalding: 
American Churchman. Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press, in association with 
Consortium Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 373. $12.00. 


This volume about Martin John Spalding, the 
‘second bishop of Louisville and seventh arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, begins with an unneeded 
apology. Well aware of trends in the writing 
of recent American Catholic history, the author 
is self-conscious about another biography of a 
bishop when there has been such a reaction 
against ‘the “uncritical and moralizing char- 
acter” of Catholic biography and institutional 
history. He need not apologize. In the first 
place, since members of the hierarchy, to use 
the author’s own words, “ruled the destinies 
of the American Catholic Church in an almost 
absolute manner,” it is essential that we con- 
tinue to do good episcopal biographies. In this 
sense, by definition to do biography is to do 
the history of the Church in America. In the 
second place, this is a very good biography. 
Based upon the archival collections at Notre 
Dame and elsewhere, the author gives us a 
well-developed portrait of the country’s leading 
Catholic apologist and legislator between the 
episcopacies of John Carroll and James Cardinal 
Gibbons. Martin John Spalding (1810-72) illus- 
trates the problems of Catholic prelates of the 
nineteenth century who had to deal with the 
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divergent demands of the Church and society 
on American Catholics, and the responses of 
undeviating loyalty to the Holy See and yet an 
ardent patriotism. The biographer has described 
these responses well, especially in his treatment 
of Spalding’s effective use of press and platform 
as an apologist, of his leading part in the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore as a leg- 


-islator, and of his position on infallibility at 


the First Vatican Council. The author is also 
helpful in showing us the skill with which 
Spalding used his status as bishop in dealing 
with everyday affairs of the Church in Louis- 
ville, in Baltimore, and in the United States 
of America, which was also his parish. 

Thomas W. Spalding, the author of this 
study, is chairman of the history department 
at Spalding College in Louisville. While this 
book need not have begun with an apology, 
we do need to raise some more questions about 
what it is to write critical biographies of 
members of the Catholic hierarchy. This biog- 
raphy would be more interesting, for example, 


.had the writer shown more of the social, po- 


litical, and economic developments during the 
years in which Martin Spalding exercised his 
powers as bishop. One other example will suf- 
fice to illuminate this issue. Very early in his 
career Spalding took up the pen to defend 
Catholicism against the "unjust charges" of 
American nativists. He proved himself an apt 
apologist, and that is one way in which he won 
his reputation. Later when Pius IX published 
his famous Syllabus of Errors along with the 
encyclical Quanta Cura, in 1864, Spalding is- 
sued a pastoral letter. To his pastoral he ap- 
pended his own “ ‘carefully revised’ " translation 
of the encyclical and Syllabus, “softening many 
of the papal anathemas" and "rendering the 
Syllabus palatable to the American public." 
The author does not tell us what “translation” 
means, nor is he specific about how Bishop 
Spalding made the papal documents "palat- 
able." Is this Martin Spalding's idea of apolo- 
getics? Why should this subject enjoy the 
reputation of a responsible apologist, while 
those critical of aspects of the nature and 
character of nineteenth-century Catholicism al- 
ways be charged with being unjust nativists? 

This problem of what constitutes critical 
Catholic history is a large one, and it is being 
discussed by numerous historians. Be this as it 
may, Thomas Spalding has made a solid -con- 
tribution to a growing body of first-rate Cath- 
olic biographies. Not only has he given us a 
better understanding of a highly intelligent 
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and articulate American, but he has also helped 


us understand American Catholicism under the 
leadership of Martin John Spalding. 
JAMES H. SMYLIE 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Virginia 


DAN L. THRAPP. Victorio and the Mimbres 
Apaches. (The Civilization of the American 
Indian Series, volume 125.) Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. 1974. Pp. xix, 393. $9.95. 


Victorio—steadfast leader of the Mimbres 
Apaches in southern New Mexico, remarkable 
guerrilla warrior, and enigmatic representative 
of his people in their dealings with white men— 
receives a sympathetic hearing in this lengthy 
chronological narrative. The author describes 
in convincing detail the clash between a no- 
madic, foraging Indian society and the gov- 
ernment’s overrigid policy of concentration and 
resettlement of Indians in the 1860s and 1870s; 
the series of broken promises; the surge of 
Anglo settlement in the mining district of Pinos 
Altos; the survival of the Apache way of life 
against great odds; and Victorio’s final break 
with his white opponents in August 1879. The 
strength of the narrative derives from Thrapp's 
wide knowledge of Apache history and his 
ability to place Victorio’s life into this larger 
context. Maps, photographs, and the author’s 
acquaintance with the terrain he describes also 
help to clarify the sequence of events. 

The text is extensively, honestly documented 
and studded with quotations, but the sources 
are less valuable as proof of the author’s 
interpretation than as evidence of how hazy 
are the_reflections of Victorio in the official 
records. Nearly all of the first-hand information 
about the Mimbres Apaches comes from reports 
by government Indian agents and, as Thrapp 
recognizes, “No white man knew him [Victorio] 

. well, although many made contact with him 
frequently” (p. 313)..Since the Indians rarely 
speak for themselves in this book it seems too 
much to claim that this is really “his [Victorio’s] 
story” (p. xi). In fact, Thrapp gives us a more 
intimate understanding of the agents than of 
Victorio and his people. 

Thrapp carefully searches out prejudice in 
his sources when they cast long shadows on his 
Indian protagonists, but his method is not so 
rigorous in regard to Mexicans. He accepts 
uncritically the agents’ views that Mexicans, in 
their dealings with the Indians, were typically 
rascals, horse thieves, murderers, unscrupulous 
liars, and purveyors of bootleg whiskey (pp. 
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35-36, 42, 52, 60-62, 104, 128, 135, 147). He 
also accepts at face value Indian statements that 
it was the Mexicans who were always spoiling 
for a fight (pp. 32-33) when Indian violations 
of national boundary and raids on Mexican 
towns suggest a more reciprocal relationship. 
In contrast to his treatment of Mexicans, 
Thrapp questions reports of Indians stealing 
livestock and views Indian raiding as “whole- 
some” (p. 204). The only Mexican to emerge 
as a convincing individual is Joaquin Terrazas, 
the “restless,” “resourceful” (pp. 295, 297) rep- 
resentative of Chihuahua’s most powerful family 
who inflicted the final defeat on the “old” and 
“perhaps tired” Victorio (p. 298). Except for 
Terrazas’s published memoirs, sources from a 
Mexican point of view were not consulted for 
this study. A note on page 253 mentions but does 
not utilize the Secretaria de Guerra y Marina 
Archive in Mexico City, a rich source of infor- 
mation on Indian wars and rebellions in the 
nineteenth century from the Mexican side. 
WILLIAM B. TAYLOR 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


WILLIAM J. BOWERS. Executions in America, Lex- 
ington, Mass.: Lexington Books, D. C. Heath 
and Company. 1974. Pp. xxviii, 489. $20.00. 


This is primarily a sociological analysis of the 
death penalty in America, and it largely con- 
firms the twin conclusions of Thorsten Sellin, in 
“Murder and the Penalty of Death,” The An- 
nals (1952), that the death penalty has been 
unfairly administered in a fashion discrimina- 
tory by race and class, and that it has not pro- 
vided deterrence commensurate with its severity 
and inhumanity when compared with imprison- 
ment. But the analysis of William Bowers and 
his associates also provides considerable his- 
torical depth, especially in the first two and the 
seventh chapters, and some comparative dimen- 
sion as well in chapters 5 and 7. They acknowl- 
edge their debt to the unique inventory of the 
5,707 executions conducted under state (as op- 
posed to local or extralegal) authority from 1864 
through 1967 in the United States, an inventory 
compiled by Negley Teeters and Charles Zi- 
bulka. Indeed, more than half of the volume 
consists of appendix A, which is the Teeters- 
Zibulka inventory, and appendix B,. which is a 
bibliography compiled by Douglas Lyons that 
lists 633 authored and 200 unauthored refer- 
ences, 74 documents, and 2ı case citations con- 
cerning the death penalty. Also included are 22 
figures and 48 tables. 


United States 


Most of the seven chapters in the text con- 
tain succinct conclusions, and the data are often 
devastating—for example, “Executions for rape 
were almost exclusively a southern phenomenon, 
nine out of ten persons executed for rapé were 
blacks, and nine out of ten executed black 
offenders had white victims" (p. 102). Execu- 
lions in America is unequivocal in its indict- 
ment that the death penalty's legal functions of 
retribution and deterrence have been ancillary 
to its extralegal functions of social control in 
the form of minority group repression and ma- 
jority group oppression. 

HUGH DAVIS GRAHAM 
University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County 


ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, A History of American City 


Government. Volume $, T'he Conspicuous Fail- 
ure, 1870—1900; volume 4, T'he Progressive Years 
and Their Aftermath, 1900-1920. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, for the National Municipal 
League. 1974. Pp. xii, 508; x, 352. $10.00 each. 


Ernest S. Griffith has been interested in munici- 
pal government for more than fifty years. His 
first book, The Modern Development of City 
Government (1927), was a comparative study of 
the United States and the United Kingdom for 
the period 1870 to 1920. He continued his work 
with 4 History of American City Government: 
The Colonial Period (1938), and in 1974, after 
a long hiatus, the two books under review ap- 
peared. In the intervening thirty years, Griffith 
had been defiected into other lines of research 
and administration as director of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
and thereafter as dean of International Service 
at American University, from where he retired 
in 1965. He then returned his energies to his 
first intellectual passion, the governance of 
American cities. 

A History of American City Government does 
not repeat the earlier 1927 work and is much 
broader than a narrow reading of the title might 
suggest. The first volume begins with a descrip- 
tion of conditions in cities in 1870 and proceeds 
to examine cities in relation to finances, rail- 
roads, education, boards and commissions, cor- 
ruption, and efforts at reform; by regions such 
as the South; and by a myriad of subtopics. 
Many of these bring to light fugitive pieces of 
evidence that have escaped chronicling. The 
detail is voluminous, and in a page or so the 
author will often spin through a dozen cities 
recounting facts about them that pertain, for 
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example, to water supply in the 189os. That in 
itself makes for an extremely useful book but 
not a very interpretive one, for many sections 
seem to end at a point of information. The 
second volume follows the same pattern of or- 
ganization but traverses more familiar ground 
with topics appropriate to the Progressive pe- 
riod. Reform, efficiency and scientific manage- 
ment, and the city-commission and city-manager 
plans are the principal features of the narra- 
tive. The book concludes with an overview of 
cities as of World War I and a brief summary 
statement. 

'The extent to which both books express a 
point of view can be seen in the dedication to 
Richard S. Childs, the "father" of city mana- 
gerism, and in the fact that these studies were 
published for the National Municipal League. 
Good-government reform and city uplift are 
the guiding principles behind the selection and 
use of material. The short ballot, businesslike 
administration, at-large elections, commissioner- 
manager governments, economy and efficiency, 
and clean and simple governmental structures 
have been long-time favorites of the author. On 
the debit side of the ledger, Griffith arraigns 
ward representation, partisan elections, large 
councils, political machines and inefficiency, and 
the evils of the saloon as the major causes of the 
urban malady. Also contributing to the malaise 
are the problems attendant in catering to for- 
eign-born electorates and the nonpropertied 
franchise among low-income slum dwellers. No 
new theses emerge from either volume since 
both are highly narrative and derivative. Both 
volumes reflect a political ideology and a set of 
attitudes that blossomed into full flower during 
the Progressive years and which I have labeled 
elsewhere as "structural reform." 

'The scope of the two volumes is so enormous 
that one can perhaps understand why the au- 
thor did not develop a plausible story line for 
many of his topics. His research design leads 
to certain problems such as fragmentation and 
a great deal of repetition whereby the same in- 
formation is used in several different categories. 
'The author does not handle conflicting inter- 
pretations very well and seems anxious to 
homogenize disagreements or to blur distinc- 
tions. On critical issues both books slide too 
often into imprecision and fuzziness. The foot- 
notes are also deficient in this regard and un- 
fortunately obscure as much as they illuminate 
historiographical questions. They are not always 
a reliable guide to the evidence or interpreta- 
tions in the text. Griffith promises to remedy 
this deficiency by depositing in the Library of 
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Congress an annotated manuscript with a full 
set of citations. 

Despite these caveats, these are very useful 
books, encyclopedic in their reach, and contain- 
ing large inventories of valuable information, 
which both the student and the scholar of city 
government with find helpful. 

MELVIN G. HOLLI 
' University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle 


LEON C. METZ..Pat Garrett: The Story of a West- 
ern Lawman. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1974. Pp. xii, 328. $8.95. 


Some cynics have said that since the Old West 
produced no really great or important historical 
figures it became necessary to manufacture some. 
A listing of representative examples would prob- 
ably include Pat Garrett, the nemesis of Billy 
the Kid. Garrett may not have been too impor- 
tant historically, but he has achieved consider- 
able fame, some of which he himself generated 
in the hope of profiting financially thereby. 

Fortunately this book goes ‚beyond merely 
chronicling the life of à rather typical gun- 
fighter-lawman. Several important and interest- 
ing truisms about the West are demonstrated 
either by design or in presenting the main story. 
Frontier law officers and those they pursued 
were often curious mixtures of good and bad. 
Garrett's domain was a rough place where main- 
taining the peace was a difficult and unglamor- 
ous task. "This man, who worked at the job 
because it provided a living, once even had to 
battle Albert B. Fall's bulldog, "Old Booze," 
in order to bring in a prisoner. Southwestern 
citizens were great jacks-of-all-trades, ever work- 
ing on new schemes to bring forth great riches; 
sadly, most of the time something went wrong 
and the dreams were not fulfilled. Pat Garrett 
tried his hand at many jobs, and after disaster 
struck he always managed to pick himself up 
and start over again at something old or new. 
He and his colleagues had a decidedly portable 
quality about them, as his frequent moves illus- 
trate. Politics was a very serious business, and 
' one's life might well depend upon his affilia- 
tions. Colonel Albert Jennings Fountain would 
have so testified had he lived. This was also a 
place and time where friendships and hatreds 
counted for much, and occasionally things hap- 
pened for unusual reasons. A county in New 
Mexico was created so two outlaws could avoid 
surrendering to Sheriff Garrett. 

There is much to praise here and little to 
criticize. Leon C. Metz has done a fine job of 
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producing what is above all else a highly enter- 
taining tale well told. This subject matter ought 
not again occupy writers who can move on to 
other topics requiring attention. 
JOHN S. GOFF 
Phoenix College 


WALTER C. KIDNEY. The Architecture of Choice: 
Eclecticism in America, 1880-1930. New York: 
George Braziller. 1974. Pp. viii, 178. Cloth 
$12.50, paper $4.95. 


'This brief but well illustrated volume is valu- 
able as a survey of what might be called “The 
Other Tradition in American Architecture." For 
almost half a century now architectural histori- 
ans have focused their attention almost entirely 
on the line of development, presumably begin- 
ning with Louis Sullivan and John Wellborn 
Root, running through Frank Lloyd Wright 
and his contemporaries of the Prairie school, to 
the work of the transplanted Europeans—nota- 
bly Mies van der Rohe, Walter Gropius, and 
Marcel Breuer—in the thirties, and the great 
flowering of the high corporate style in the 
19505. Except for a few perceptive observers 
such as Wayne Andrews and the editors of 
Classical America, the contributions of McKins, 
Mead and White, Cass Gilbert, John Russell 
Pope, and a host of others have either been ig- 
nored or received a very bad press. Two obser- 
vations can be made apropos of this situation in 
architectural historiography: First, from 1880 to 
1930 or thereabouts eclecticism was what most 
of the tastemakers wanted. And, second, in the 
greater historical sophistication of the 1970s 
many historians are perceiving that the best of 
the eclectic work did have genuine virtues. It 
was, more frequently than we have recognized, 
well proportioned, beautifully detailed, and ex- 
ceptionally well built. 

Walter C. Kidney evidently belongs to the 
group that is trying valiantly to rehabilitate 
eclecticism. In this book he gives brief biog- 
raphies and character sketches of the major con- 
tributors to the movement with illustrations of a 
few major buildings by each. This method leads 
him to an inevitable thinness of treatment with 
regard to his heroes. As an example, Bertram 
Goodhues's Nebraska State Capitol is a much 
more complex building than Kidney indicates. 
Nonetheless, it is good to have it taken seri- 
ously again. Kidney’s definition of eclecticism 
also leads him to some extremely curious inter- 
pretations. Most people would classify Wilson 
Eyre as a gifted architect whose best work was 


heavily influenced by the Arts and Crafts move- 
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ment. Kidney chooses to emphasize the medi- 
evalizing elements in his work. It is also strange 
to see here the Pittsburgh work of Frederick 
Scheibler, which certainly stems from the Vien- 
nese Secession, included in this compilation. 
The most serious weakness in the book is un- 

doubtedly a certain slackness of critical judg- 
ment. It is true that Charles Platt and the firm 
of Delano and Aldrich were eminently success- 
ful eclectic architects and close contemporaries. 
When one has said that, however, one should 
say that Platt was so polished a designer that 
his work still commands admiration, while Del- 
ano and Aldrich were so bland as to be abso- 
lutely vapid. Still, when the architectural his- 
torian has noted these deficiencies, he is glad to 
have this book at hand. The best work of this 
generation is well worthy of study, and Mr. Kid- 
ney has helped to open the way. 

LEONARD K. EATON 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 


LLOYD J. GRAYBAR. Albert Shaw of the Review 
of Reviews: An Intellectual Biography. [Lexing- 
ton:] University Press of Kentucky. 1974: Pp. 
xiii, 229. $12.50. 


Albert Shaw was almost the archetype of the 
genteel reformer, who lived well beyond the 
time when the concerns of genteel reform had 
much relevance to the American scene. Is he 
worth a biography—even this -relatively brief 
one? Yes, for at least two reasons: he was a sig- 
nificant figure, if not a major one, in journal- 
ism, having served as editor of the once pres- 
tigious Review of Reviews for forty years. And 
he provides an interesting case study for any 
appraisal of the reform movement in this coun- 
try during the six decades from 1880 to 1940. 

Born in 1857 Shaw’s youth was a rural idyl, 
typical of the times. He grew up in Paddy’s 
Run, Ohio, then moved with his mother to 
Grinnell, Iowa, where he attended what was 
then known as Iowa College, now Grinnell, and 
launched his long career in journalism as part 
owner of a weekly newspaper. He went on to do 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins University 
when Herbert Baxter Adams and Richard L. 
Ely were helping to build its reputation as a 
principal source of new American political and 
sociological concepts. 

All these experiences had their influence on 
Shaw, who hesitated between an academic ca- 
reer and journalism—a dilemma finally resolved 
when he became associated with the British re- 
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former, William T. Stead, in publishing an 
American edition of Stead’s Review of Reviews. 
He remained a scholar of sorts throughout his 
life, even though he found little time for writing 
as he became more and more deeply involved 
in the trials and tribulations of editing a maga- 
zine. 

As a journalist, Shaw set high standards for 
himself. His Review, which had little in com- 
mon with the muckraking periodicals of the 
early twentieth century, sought to examine is- 
sues in a detached and reasoned manner. To its 
growing middle-class audience, it became a bea- 
con of respectable concern—an authoritative 
spokesman for progressivism. 

Shaw was at or near the center of political 
activities for many years, most notably during 
the period of Theodore Roosevelt’s ascendancy. 
TR was his idol, as well as his close friend, and 
Shaw even deserted the Republican party in 
1912 to support the Bull Moose movement. 

But, like many of his fellow progressives, 
Shaw was unable to make the leap to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's New Deal in the 1930s. He 
wanted to make it, and he tried, but his con- 


cepts of reform were too firmly rooted in the 


past—in the rural America of Paddy’s Run and 
Grinnell. Shaw and his Review of Reviews be- 
came bitter critics of the second Roosevelt. Both 
the man and his magazine declined as these new 
developments passed them by. 
. The author of this biographical study, an as- 
sociate professor of history at Eastern Kentucky 
University, does full justice to the public aspects 
of Shaw’s career, though he provides little per- 
sonal detail. Thus, the book comes off rather 
like its subject—cool, detached, smacking of text- 
books. The information it provides is signifi- 
cant, but it never creates a persona. Graybar 
does little by way of analysis or interpretation 
of Shaw’s career until the final few pages. Here 
he offers a critique which suggests that he did 
not much like Albert Shaw. It is an easily shared 
impression. 

JOHN M. HARRISON 

Pennsylvania State University - 


C. WADE MEADE. Road to Babylon: Development 
of U.S. Assyriology. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1974. Pp. 
xi, 186, 1 map. 


Whether inadvertent or not, the use of the word 
“development” rather than “history” in the sub- 
title of this survey of American Assyriology re- 
veals its essential character: a handbook strong 
on facts but weak on interpretation. The task 
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of transforming a dissertation into a book is a 
difficult one, and the general reader, for whom 
this book is primarily intended, will find that 
' the author has not been too successful. The 
minutiae contained in the many autobiographi- 
cal sketches of American Assyriologists will strike 
him as disappointingly dry and offering little 
more than an enumeration of course offerings, 
research activities, and publications. And the 
"romance" of archeology, with its glimpses of 
the picturesque and dramatic descriptions of 
notable finds, is missing. The expert, on the 
other hand, will find the results of the author's 
industry useful, particularly the thirty-three page 
bibliography, containing 846 items. 

'The wellstructured narrative begins with a 
brief account of the birth of Assyriology in Eu- 
rope and the spread of that interest to the 
United States, which the author unconvincingly 
attributes to the nineteenth-century "spirits" of 
romanticism and realism, ignoring the impact 
of the new Mesopotamian discoveries on the 
widespread interest in Biblical studies. Ameri- 
can Assyriology is divided into four periods: 
1880-1900, during which the discipline devel- 
oped under German tutelage and field archeol- 
ogy began in Mesopotamia with the University 
of Pennsylvania's four expeditions to Nippur 
(chs. 3-4); 1900-14, when the publications of 
American Assyriologists began to rival those of 
their European colleagues (ch. 5); the retrench- 
ment of the war years, 1914-20, ending with the 
founding of the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (ch. 6); and the period of 
extraordinary scientific progress between 1920 
and 1939 (chs. 7-9). In contrast to his fuller 
treatment of the earlier periods, the author in 
these last chapters only skims the surface of de- 
velopments that resulted in American domi- 
nance of the field. This disparity—the major 
weakness of the book—is illustrated by the more 
than four pages accorded to the low quality 
work of the single Adab expedition (1903-04) 
and the mere page and a half devoted to the 
seventeen highly fruitful campaigns conducted 
by the Oriental Institute in the Diyala region 
(1930-37). Apparently the author’s view that 
the developments since 1939 (which he treats in 
a brief epilogue and a useful appendix listing 
thirty-three major US. expeditions to Iraq and 
Iran between 1885 and 1973) are “too recent to 
place... in their proper historical perspective," 
also accounts for his deficient assessment of the 
remarkable progress made in the 1920s and 
1930s. Encouragement to delve deeper should 
have come from such works of synthesis and in- 
terpretation as Seton Lloyd’s Mounds of the 
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Near East (1963) and André Parrot’s Archéologie 
mésopotamienne: Les étapes (1946). 
NELS BAILKEY 
Tulane University 


CLIFFORD S. GRIFFIN. The University of Kansas: 
A History. Lawrence: University Press of Kansas. 
1974. Pp. xiv, 808. $20.00. 


The author of this work is a historian trained 
in professional standards of writing. He has 
been a member of the history department of the 
University of Kansas for fifteen years so is inti- 
mately acquainted with activities, organizations, 
and personalities associated with the university 
over a considerable period of time, He deals in 
detail with the problems of the university in- 
volving the exercise of authority by the regents, 
the chancellor, the university senate, and other 
bodies, sometimes with overlapping and even 
conflicting authority. The author points out that 
the Moody Act, passed in 1889, outlined the 
government of the university, and while it is 
still in force, it has been disregarded in recent 
years. 

Some of the problems have been related to 
the extensive agrarian basis of the economy of 
the state, especially during years of depression 
and of prolonged drought. Careful analysis is 
given of the leadership of various chancellors. 
Many of the problems have recurred in various 
times and places. In early years when Lawrence 
and Topeka, among other communities, were 
competing for the location of the new univer- 
sity, it was found that five dollars purchased 
the vote of a legislator. When Chancellor John 
Frazer acted on the belief that important values 
were found in both his own Scotch-Presbyterian 
heritage and in the methods of science and evo- 
lution, he was deemed insincere by many. When 
a distinguished history professor, Frank H. Hod- 
der, stated that one need not be especially con- 
cerned about Prussianism in the Old World, 
since Theodore Roosevelt exhibited similar qual- 
ities, vigorous but unsuccessful efforts were made 
to remove him. The bogey of communism also 
produced difficulties, as did a bitter feud in the 
1950s between Governor George Docking and 
Chancellor Franklin Murphy. 

Details of many reports of committees and of 
similar bodies have been utilized with careful 
documentation. Thus, the volume is a highly 
important source book. Yet the minutiae re- 
ported will stifle the zest for reading of many a 
loyal alumnus and often prevent the highlight 
ing of very significant episodes. Professional his- 
torians, however, can hardly protest when one 
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of their number seems to overemphasize basic 
canons of the profession. 
FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 
Ohio State University 


GERALD G. EGGERT. Richard Olney: Evolution of 
a Statesman. University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press. 1974. Pp. x, 402. $13.75. 


For all his energy and skill, Richard Olney has 
normally ranked among the less lovable public 
servants of the 1890s. This new biography—the 
first since Henry James’s respectful study of 1923 
— will not upset conventional impressions of the 
Boston strong man in Cleveland’s second cabi- 
net. It is a prosaic but very solid piece of schol- 
arship. Professor Eggert has worked long and 
hard to penetrate Olney’s dour exterior. A minor 
but characteristic example is Eggert’s careful 
study of the Washington heat wave in the sum- 
mer of 1894 in search of reasons for Olney’s 
fierce response to the Pullman strike, which in- 
terrupted his vacation. In the end the author 
acknowledges that “only the outer Olney was 
knowable, not the inner man.” Eggert’s judg- 
ments of the outer Olney and his stormy record 
as attorney general and secretary of state are 
not gentle. “Gross improprieties" marked Ol- 
ney's conflicting interests as a railroad lawyer 
in charge of national law enforcement. He sys- 
tematically "squelch[ed]" effective prosecutions 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. His foreign 
policy style, especially in the Venezuela bound- 
ary dispute, was “intemperate,” “tactless,” and 
“purposefully undiplomatic." Yet Eggert sees in 
both Olney's domestic and foreign policies a 
consistent pattern of growth and self-education, 
as he moved beyond confrontation tactics toward 
serious reflection on the problems his headstrong 
inexperience had allowed him to barge into. 
Official arbitration became his remedy for labor 
strife and international tension, and it proved 
to be his major theoretical contribution to the 
statesmanship of his age. l 

The book will bring no joy to radical re- 
visionists. Eggert questions Gabriel Kolko’s esti- 
mate of rail leaders’ attitudes toward federal 
rate regulation and quarrels with the notion 
: advanced by Walter LaFeber and others that 
Cleveland’s foreign policy was grounded in con- 
cern about depression, overproduction, and the 
need for fresh markets overseas. Congressional 
jihgoism turns out after all to be the main do- 
mestic anxiety on Cleveland's and Olney's mind 
in 1895-96. Despite his reliance on the jingo 
explanation, Eggert contents himself with a 
vague and rudimentary analysis of jingoism. In- 
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deed he pays little attention throughout to the 
relation between Olney’s behavior and the con- 
figurations of domestic party politics. This is an 
odd shortcoming in an otherwise thoroügh and 
persuasive account. 
GEOFFREY BLODGETT 
Oberlin College 


LEWIS L. GOULD, editor. The Progressive Era. 
[Syracuse:] Syracuse University Press. 1974. Pp. 
x, 238. Cloth $9.95, paper $4.95. 


In the words of Otis L. Graham, Jr., “Progres- 
sivism is on its way, especially among younger 
scholars, to becoming a much resented social 
movement.” In the book under review, members 
of the same scholarly generation as the debunk- 
ers present a more favorable interpretation of 
progressivism. Their underlying assumptions ap- 
pear in the introduction of the editor, Lewis L. 
Gould, who, in contrast to Gabriel Kolko and 
James Weinstein, affirms: “If one accepts the 
legitimacy of democratic capitalism, . . . the work 
of the Progressive Era demonstrated the soci- 
ety’s ability to ameliorate itself without revolu- 
tion.” Thomas K. McCraw concludes with a 
thoughtful evaluation of “The Progressive Leg- 
acy” in which he ranks the testators third only 
to the Founding Fathers and the New Dealers 
“who held it [the United States] together 
through a perilous time, partly by relying on 
reforms developed by the progressives.” Al- 
though he neither overlooks nor condones their 
shortcomings, he reminds their detractors to 
judge them “not only by what seems obvious in 
our time, but by what seemed possible in theirs,” 
and to take into account what they replaced, 
what they prévented, and what they achieved. 

Like McCraw, the authors of the various topi- 
cal essays are both sympathetic to progressivism 
and cognizant of the limitations that revisionists 
have exposed. The contributors, with the possi- 
ble exception of Wilton B. Fowler on foreign 
policy, are more critical of progressive perform- 
ance than the reader may infer from the intro- 
ductory and concluding papers. In examining 
the origins (Stanley P. Caine), ideas (R. Lau- 
rence Moore), and major parties (Lewis L. 
Gould and John J. Broesamle) of the Progres- 
sive era, the chapters cover relatively familiar 
ground. They survey the developments of the 
time in the light of recent scholarship, which 
the writers illumine with insights from their 
own research. Each of the contributors to this 
volume is the author of at least one first-rate 
monograph on a related subject. The contribu- 
tions of James Penick, Jr. and Melvin G. Holli 
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on conservation and urban reform consist pri- 
marily of extrapolations from their previous 
studies of the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy and 
the Pingree administration in Detroit, respec- 
tively. 
In assigning subjects to the contributors, the 
editor omitted some that warrant further con- 
- sideration. Although social justice and public 
ownership are mentioned several times, these 
topics seem to merit individual chapters in a 
book devoted to a positive reassessment of pro- 
gressive reform. What is the rationale for in- 
cluding an essay on the cities, and not on the 
states? 
Even with these lacunae, the volume exhibits 

a coherence that is often missing from collective 
work. In this as in other respects, it follows a 
pattern established by H. Wayne Morgan in 
editing The Gilded Age (1963). Taken together, 
the new essays give an overview of The Pro- 
gressive Era that is balanced in content, con- 
sistent in interpretation, and informed by the 
latest scholarship. To the specialist, they suggest 
little that is new; but to the student, they offer 
an alternative to the version of progressivism 
‚currently in vogue—and one that is equally 
relevant. 

PAULA ELDOT 

California State University, 

Sacramento 


DAVID W. MARCELL. Progress and Pragmatism: 
James, Dewey, Beard, and the American Idea of 
Progress. (Contributions in American Studies, 
number 9.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 


1974. Pp. xiv, 402. $13.95. 


“James's faith in democracy as a ‘kind of reli- 
gion’ was firm and unshakable; it was a faith 
that assumed that democracy progressed because 
it allowed the ‘better men’ ultimately to take 
the lead.” William James lived of course in the 
era of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son. We who live in the era of Watergate might 
be more inclined to accept Henry Adams's judg- 
ment: the history of the American presidency 
disproves the doctrine of evolutionary progress. 
Professor Marcell has set out to prove that the 
idea of progress.is alive and well.'It is a timely 
subject, and his book is thoughtfully organized 
and clearly written. On the whole Marcell is 
very good at elaborating in simple prose the 
technical problems of philosophy. Teachers of 
American intellectual history should find the 
work interesting and useful. Graduate students 
may find it essential for "getting it together" be- 
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fore their Ph.D. exams. Marcell provides several 
helpful categories around which variations on a 
single theme can be organized. Given all the 
"live options" undergraduates may even start 
believing in progress once again. 

The book opens with Adams and James ex- 
changing letters criticizing one another's views 
on the nature of the universe, the problem of 
knowledge, and the meaning of history. The 
American historical profession, Marcell notes, 
rejected Adams's pessimistic vision of entropy 
and ignored the scientific philosophy on which 
it was based. Early chapters are also devoted to 
the legacy of progress in American thought and 
to the "evolutionary dialogue," which features 
an illuminating discussion of Chauncey Wright, 
the philosophical dualist who has been some- 
what overlooked by intellectual historians. Mar- 
cell then explores the differences among the 
“soft,” “hard,” and “telic” conceptions of prog- 
ress as articulated by John Fiske, Wright, and 
Lester Ward. Here nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans had the choice of a benign Christian quiet- 
ism, a tough empirical neutrality, or an almost 
cosmic sociological system. 

The author's larger ambition is to analyze i in 
detail the aspirations and assumptions of three 
major twentieth-century writers: James, who be- 
lieved that history is, like experience itself, a 
datum of reality that can be acted upon and 
transformed; John Dewey, who formulated an 
instrumentalist approach to the study of the 
past as a "problem solving" enterprise; and 
Charles Beard, who struggled to liberate himself 
from nineteenth-century "formalism" only to 
later yearn for an "ethical center" in an empiri- 
cal universe of change and flux. Indeed one is 
tempted to say that the shaky epistemological 
foundations of pragmatism collapsed upon 
Beard, who ultimately discerned what Dewey 
refused to consider: that one cannot begin to 
solve a problem until it is morally perceived as 
such. Marcell seems to imply, however, that 
Beard's idea of history as an "act of faith" re- 
iterated James's “will to believe," and that both 
these voluntaristic resolutions offered a philo- 
sophical lifeline with which to pull the historian 
out of the quicksand of relativism. Surely this is 
to grasp as a solution to a problem what is in 
reality the problem itself. Resolving the issue in 
Jamesian terms only compounds relativism with 
subjectivism. Marcéll wants to show the cen- 
trality of the concept of progréss to modern 
American intellectual history and its vitality for 
modern American society. But his book also re- 
veals the limitations of pragmatism for historical 
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understanding. If it is any consolation, perhaps it 
should be noted that even contemporary French 
intellectuals like Sartre and Foucault have 
been stymied as well as obsessed by the problem 
that Beard faced: the primary separation of con- 
. sciousness from being, or, in Beard’s more 
prosaic distinction, the alienation of “history as 
thought” from “history as actuality.” It is to 
Marcell’s credit that he senses this existential 
dilemma when he tells us that the “crisis” in 
history was.largely the crisis in man’s thoughts 
about history. Here the union of reality and 
mind is permanently split, which is not so much 
a problem as a condition. Henry Adams was the 
first American historian to perceive this onto- 


logical rupture. While James, Dewey, and Beard 


turned their thoughts bravely toward the future, 
Adams looked forward to ruin, backward to 
hope. Apparently The Education is being read 
once again in undergraduate courses, Now that’s 
progress! 
JOHN P. DIGGINS 
` University of California, 
Irvine ` 


NANCY J. wxiss. The National Urban League, 
1910-1940. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1974. Pp. xiv, 402. $12.50. 


In his review of Blacks in the City: A His 
tory of the National Urban League (1971) by 
Guichard Parris and Léster Brooks (4HR, 79 
` [1974]: 890-91), Professor Louis R. Harlan ob- 
served that while the book is “far from the final 
word ...it is a good beginning" (p. 890). Pro- 
fessor Weiss’s history of the same organization 
for the years 1910-40 is certainly a big step to- 
ward "the final word." While it covers much 
the same ground as did Parris and Brooks, it is 
based on a much more exhaustive research in a 
wide variety of sources, including the records of 
the National Urban League and its affiliates. 
Furthermore, as coauthor of Blacks in America: 
Bibliographical Essays (1971), Weiss is familiar 
with the larger national context within which 
the league operated. from its origins in 1906 to 
the Second World War, and she skillfully traces 
its relationship to developments in the black 
community. Throughout, Weiss avoids the dan- 
ger, too frequent in such studies, of devoting so 
much attention to the institution she is discuss- 
ing that she neglects the background essential to 
perspective and evaluation. 

Even a book as fine as this one has its share 
of weaknesses, For cxample, while Weiss minces 
no words in criticizing the racism of the AFL 
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and concedes that the efforts of the National 
Urban League to alter this situation were fruit- 
less, she fails to mention the league’s approach 
to the IWW, the Trade Union Educational 
League, and the Trade Union Unity League, 
which also challenged the AFL’s racist policies. 
Nor is there a single sentence devoted to the 
National Negro Congress in the mid-1930s and 
its policy toward organized labor. In general, 
Weiss's discussion of the influence of radicalism 
in the black community tends to be superficial. 
While one need not exaggerate this influence 
during the Great Depression, to reduce it, as 
Weiss does, to the single statement that "Com- 


` munists and Socialists made a strong appeal to 


blacks" (p. 240) is inadequate even for the gen- 
eral reader. .' 

On page 39 Weiss reports that Ruth Standish 
Baldwin, widow of one of the leading white 
philanthropists behind the league and herself a 
principal figure in the organization, was “a 
member of the Socialist Party.” Several pages 
later, she notes that Mrs. Baldwin was an un- 
critical admirer of Booker T. Washington’s ra- 
cial thought and strategy, his accommodationism 
and meliorism—principles that were anathema 
to the Socialist party. Some comment on this 
seeming contradiction would appear to be in 
order. . 

Despite these weaknesses, Weiss has given us 
the best and most comprehensive study of one 
of the major institutions for black Americans. 
It is to be hoped that she will carry the history 
down to the present. 

PHILIP $. FONER 
Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania 


ARTHUR E. BARBEAU and FLORETTE HENRI. The 
Unknown Soldiers: Black American Troops in 
World War I. Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press. 1974. Pp. xvii, 279. $10.00. 


Black Americans in 1917 lived with a particular 
irony: they were being asked to fight in a war 
to make the world safe for a democracy they 
did not share. But, as they had in earlier wars, 
blacks fought and died either out of patriotism 
or in the hope that from their contribution 
would come recognition, equal justice, and the 
rights of full citizenship. What came instead was 
lynching and systematic discrimination inside 
the army and out. 

Barbeau and Henri present an essentially 
sound study of civilian and military attitudes 
toward blacks, the training and service of black 
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combat and noncombat units, and the special 
difficulties facing black officers. The authors 
demonstrate that the army, which mirrored a 
generally. racist society, was convinced that most 
blacks were incapable of enduring combat and 
should be used only as labor or supply troops. 
The first unfortunate combat experiences of 
parts of the black Ninety-second Infantry Divi- 
sion were seen as confirmation of this judgment. 
Incompletely trained and badly led, some units 
performed poorly as green troops often do in 
their first encounter with veterans. Contrary 
evidence, such as the excellent combat records 
of the men of the four black regiments who 
fought as parts of French divisions and were 
treated as equals, was disregarded. 

Neither strictly traditional military history 
nor solely social history, this book should be of 
interest to both groups of historians. The bib- 
liography includes an extensive list of contem- 
porary articles, memoirs, and pamphlets, While 
some National Archives and other manuscript 
materials were consulted, a number of signifi- 
cant collections are not cited. Although the con- 
clusions will very probably be confirmed by fur- 
ther studies, they would seem more secure if 
based on more substantial archival and manu- 
script sources. 

Marred by almost no typographical errors, the 
book reads clearly, if not dramatically. The au- 
thors marshal their evidence well and construct 
their arguments carefully. All too frequently, 
however, they deem it necessary to restate their 
conclusions in somewhat simplistic terms. Such 
a restatement of the obvious does.a disservice to 
both the reader and the authors. 

CHARLES W. JOHNSON 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 


RODGER VAN ALLEN. The Commonweal and 
American Catholicism: The Magazine, the 
Movement, the Meaning. Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press. 1974. Pp. v, 218. $4.50. 


Rodger Van Allen attempts much within brief 
compass in this survey of the Commonweal’s 
fifty-year history. On the whole, he succeeds ad- 
mirably. His two-hundred-page essay is a sketch 
rather than an exhaustive treatment of the lib- 
eral Catholic journal, but it highlights some of 
the principal issues in twentieth-century Ameri- 
can Catholic history. 

The book is organized in three broad divi- 
sions, each of which is subdivided topically. 
Most of the subchapters deal with the maga- 
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zine's thematic emphases and editorial positions, 
but Van Allen also traces changes in the staff 
and offers thumbnail biographies of important 
personalities like Michael Williams, the founder, 
and George Shuster, the managing editor from 
1928 to 1937. These subchapters average only 
six or seven pages in length, but Van Allen 
manages to avoid choppiness in the narrative. 
He is seriously handicapped in trying to recon- 
struct the internal history of the magazine, how- 
ever, by the destruction of office files for all but 
the most recent past. 

Van Allen claims that the three broad divi- 
sions of the Commonweal’s evolution recapitu- 
late the major phases of American Catholic 
history since the time of John Carroll, the first 
bishop. Thus the period of “patrician origins,” 
covering the years from its establishment in 
1924 to 1938 when a new set of editors took 
over, parallels the early Anglo-American phase 
of general American Catholic history. In the 
second epoch, 1938-59, the Commonweal was 
directed by men of an earthier stamp, several 
of whom came from Irish working-class back- 
grounds; this, says Van Allen, corresponded to 
the “long immigrant period of American Cath- 
olicism under Irish hegemony.” The Com- 
monweal's third stage, “maturity and identity 
crisis,” which occurred between 1959 and the 
present, coincides in time with the same phase 
of overall Catholic development. 

This fanciful recapitulation theory is the 
least convincing of the five “conclusions” Van 
Allen draws from his study. He also concludes 
that the Commonweal has been independent of 
ecclesiastical control and of adherence to a rigid 
ideology; that it has been right about most of 
the major issues it addressed; that it “has been 
a Nonmovement movement in American Cath- 
olicism” (that is, the symbol of and spokes- 
man for a particular orientation within the 
American Church); and that it is the most sig- 
nificant achievement of Catholic laymen in this 
country. 

These conclusions are obviously suffused with 
value judgments with which not all readers will 
agree. The adequacy of Van Allen’s presenta- 
tion of this or that epoch of the Commonweal’s 
history is likewise open to question. His treat- 
ment of the ıg6os, for example, struck me as 
incomplete in coverage and superficial in inter- 
pretation. But disagreement on such matters 
does not detract from the value of the book. It 
is a useful contribution to the study of recent 
American Catholicism. 

PHILIP GLEASON 
University of Notre Dame 
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ROBERT CONOT. American Odyssey. New York: 
William Morrow and Company. 1974 Pp. 
xxviii, 735. $14.95. 


Having served as a consultant to the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, Rob- 
ert Conot believed that the Kerner Report was 
of limited value. To understand why the urban 
riots of 1967 occurred, a "long-range history of 
the American city and its polyethnic popula- 
tion" was needed. To supply this, Conot has 
written a thoughtful book focused on Detroit. 
It differs from other urban histories in de- 
voting major space to developments beyond the 
city boundaries. It links the growth of Detroit 
to national and regional events like the build- 
ing of the railroads and the exploitation of 
Michigan’s mines and forests, and it explains 
immigration by describing societies as remote 
as Cornwall and Hungary. Such extensive cov- 
erage inevitably results in some errors of detail 
and dubious generalizations. 

Conot is on much firmer ground in writing 
about twentieth-century Detroit. Here he has 
discovered rich material in the records of juve- 
nile courts and social agencies as well as in in- 
terviews with many participants. He describes 
colorfully but fairly the activities of Detroit 
businessmen and a few outstanding mayors. But 
the most striking feature of the book is the 
central place reserved for people given fictional 
names and altered biographies to conceal their 
identities. Since other scholars can scarcely check 
the accuracy of such data, the procedure vio- 
lates the historian’s usual scruples. Neverthe- 
less, it permits Conot to give an appalling ac- 
count of just how the city condemns many 
victims to alcoholism, drug abuse, sexual pro- 
miscuity, and crime. 

Today’s blighted population is largely black. 
In earlier generations it was Irish, or Polish, or 
Jewish. In each period the older settlers feared 
the criminality and violence of the newcomers 
and moved outward to escape. But this empha- 
sis on the continuity of history does not modify 
Conot's grim assessment of the present situa- 
tion—all the more depressing because so many 
people of good will hoped to make Detroit a 
showcase for the War on Poverty. Skeptical of 
cure-alls, Conot emphasizes that the city’s mor- 
bid symptoms result from the larger illness of 
American society and can only be relieved by 
long-range restoratives. In his emphasis on pov- 
erty Conot pays less attention than he probably 
should have to Detroit’s large middle class, both 
black and white. Despite such minor flaws. 
American Odyssey provides a compassionate and 
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realistic analysis of the forces that have shaped 
one American city. 
NELSON M. BLAKE 
Syracuse University 


PATRICK J. GALLO. Eihnic Alienation: The 
Italian-Americans. Rutherford, N.J.: Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Press. 1974. Pp. 254. $10.00. 


Patrick Gallo, in this three-generational study 
of political alienation among Italian-Americans, 
provides a useful addition to the continuing 
discussion on ethnic group reactions to Ameri- 
can society. The main question the author 
seeks to answer is “whether the American po- 
litical system tends to neutralize or sharpen an 
ethnic group’s sense of exclusion from the domi- 
nant roles, values and institutions” (p. 17) of 
American life, and also what effect exclusion 
has on their perception of politics. 

The methodology used in this book involves 
intensive interviewing of a small sample of 
thirty Italian-Americans, some very recent im- 
migrants, and fifteen white Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
estants. Gallo’s intention is first to determine 
the degree of exclusion and then to relate this 
to politics. He discusses a number of variables 
such as residence, income, and occupational 
mobility to prove that Italian-Americans have 
not assimilated structurally and remain an out- 
group on most levels of American society. As a 
result, ethnicity and the politics of recognition 
still play an important role in their perception 
of politics. Within this framework of exclusion, 
the political system—through such factors as 


-ethnic strategies—does not act as an integrating 


force but instead encourages out-group atti- 
tudes. Exclusion also results in alienation and 
a sense of political powerlessness, although there 
are some variations based on an individual's 
educational, income, and generational level. 
The major failing of this book is that while 
the author, at times, attempts to indicate the 
representative nature of his sample, he has not 
used an important source that would have pro- 
vided help in doing just that. During the 1960s 
the National Opinion Research Center collected 
survey data on ethnic groups using some of the 
same sociological variables incorporated into 
this study. The NORC data perhaps would 
have substantiated some of Gallo's points. 
This criticism should not be overstressed, 
however, since this study is designed to be sug- 
gestive, not conclusive, and it is here that the 
book has some worth. Using the author's re- 
search as a model for future studies on ethnicity 
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and political perceptions, one may be able to 
develop the empirical data to prove his thesis. 
RONALD H. BAYOR 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


MALCOLM GOLDSTEIN. The Political Stage: Ameri- 
can Drama and Theater of the Great Depres- 
sion. New York: Oxford University Press. 21974. 


Pp. x, 482. $13.95. 


Malcolm Goldstein’s study of the depression 
theater deals with considerably more than the 
“political” stage. It discusses not only the tech- 
niques and ambitions of “agit-prop,” the The- 
ater Union, and the Group Theater, but also 
the Federal and Mercury Theaters, the Theater 
Guild, and the works of playwrights—Maxwell 
Anderson, Robert Sherwood, S. N. Behrman, 
Sidney Howard, Elmer Rice, and Lillian Hell- 
man—not directly identified with any political 
movement or. ideology. The result is an in- 
formative survey of how the theater responded 
to the problems of depression and war. Al- 
though much of Goldstein's narrative covers 
familiar ground, it does offer a straightforward 
and coherent summary of the intentions and 
achievements of the depression stage. Moreover, 
it lucidly contrasts the estbetically innovative 
and politically radical experiments of the early 
1930s with the more conventional and conserva- 
tive plays produced in the years after 1935 under 
the influence of the Popular Front. 

Nevertheless, G 
by his apparent unwillingness to do much more 
than recapitulate plots, summarize reviews, in- 
dicate the number of performances óf a par- 
„ticular play, and trace the internal tensions 
within various theatrical companies. Rarely 
does Goldstein attempt to organize his material 
around a set of controlling questions or argu- 
ments. Yet these arise inevitably from his nar- 
rative. What were the. artistic and political 
consequences for a theater that insisted on com- 
bining "socially conscious" themes with com- 
mercial dramatic techniques? Did the intrusion 
of overt propaganda ever succeed in appealing 
to anyone besides those already converted to 
radical ideas? Could the theater of the 1930s 
really expect to influence social policy? What is 
the nature and function of "radical" or “politi- 
cal" art, and did the depression stage offer any 
adequate examples? 

Above all, why do the plays of the 1930s, 
whether radical or commercial, seem so medi- 
ocre in retrospect? Goldstein himself acknowl- 
. edges the banality of many of the works he is 
discussing, and he points out that the key prob- 


oldstein's history is weakened , 
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lem confronting every theatrical organization 
throughout the decade was "the difficulty of 
finding intelligent scripts of any artistic stamp 
or ideological persuasion" (p. 338). If Clifford 
Odets was "unquestionably the foremost Ameri- 
can dramatist to emerge in the decade" (p. 336), 
one is left wondering why a crisis as profound 
as the depression produced no Eugene O'Neill, 
no Tennessee Williams, no Arthur Miller, no 
Edward Albee. Indeed, why is it that the movies 
of the 1980s appear more interesting, both ar- 
tistically and thematically, than the stage? Some 
effort to answer these or other questions might 
have transformed a valuable compendium of 
information into a definitive assessment of 
the theater's true significance for depression 
America. 

RICHARD H. PELLS 

University of Texas, 

Austin 


CARL W. CONDIT. Chicago, 1930-70: Building, 
Planning, and Urban Technology. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1974. Pp. xvi, 351. 
$12. 50. 


This book completes Professor Condit's "tech- 
nical biography" of Chicago since 1910. In the 


‘previous volume, covering the years 1910 to 


1929, he celebrated the achievements of the 
Burnham Plan and the great commercial and 
cultural buildings completed before the onset 
of the depression. This work chronicles the de- 
cline of urban creativity over the past four dec- 
ades, Before 1945 depression and war checked 
Chicago's development; since then economic 
decline, racist politics, rampant.real estate and 
building speculation in fashionable portions of 
the central city, public housing policies de- 
signed to create segregated "machines for non- 
living," gross neglect of the city's parks and 
public schools, and pandering to automobile 
and airplane traffic at the expense of mass urban 
transit and railroads have virtually destroyed 
Chicago as a livable human environment. 

At the same time, beginning in the late 1950s, 
the center of Chicago has undergone a tre- 
mendous redevelopment with some buildings 
equal to the best in Chicago's distinguished 
architectural history. Condit lovingly details 
the structural and esthetic characteristics of the 
best work of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe and 
other creative architects and engineers and 
savors the ironies associated with the Chicago 
Picasso. With few exceptions, however, even 
the best structures have contributed little to a 
more humane community. 
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Condit is aware of the conditions responsible 
for this combination of great buildings and 
urban decay—the state of the city’s economy 
and the attitudes of its elite—but he does not 
devote sufficient attention to these themes. He 
notes the decline in the proportion of the na- 


tion’s population and labor force in the Chicago : 


area, but he does not develop the topic and its 
influence on Chicago’s leadership. Similarly, he 
comments on the population decline of the city 
without explaining the economic and fiscal im- 
plications of Chicago’s changing population 
profile. Mayor Richard Daley receives his share 
of criticism; what needs to be examined is the 
relationship of the city’s business and financial 
elite to its fiscal and political plight. 

‚Condit perceptively concludes that Chicago 
forms such a striking example of urban Amer- 
ica’s paradoxical failure “because of the in- 
credible contrast between its evils and its un- 
paralleled artistic, architectural, structural, and 
planning achievements.” However, he follows 
this by saying, “Only a radical program of 
physical and moral reconstruction initiated by 
the people themselves could restore the promise 
of an earlier day" (p. 281). But who are “the 
people"? Who is to provide the leadership and 
mount the financial, political, and moral re- 
sources necessary for such a program? Neither 
Condit nor anyone else seems to have an an- 
swer for that question. 

This book, like its predecessor, is well illus- 
trated and has useful statistical tables, but it 
relegates the full notes to the end of each chap- 
ter rather than putting them « ‘on the bottom of 
the page. 

JAMES F. RICHARDSON 
University of Akron 


ANDREW BUNI. Robert L. Vann of the Pittsburgh 
Courier: Politics and Black Journalism. [Pitts- 
burgh:] University of Pittsburgh Press. 1974. 
Pp. xv, 410. $12.95. ; 


Recently a number of biographies on black 
journalists have appeared. Men like T. Thomas 
Fortune, Monroe Trotter, and Joseph Mitchell 
have been carefully covered. And now the jour- 
nalistic efforts of Robert L. Vann of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier have been uniquely brought to 
light by an associate professor of history at Bos- 
ton College, Andrew Buni. 

This biography—consisting of twelve chap- 
ters and an epilogue—covers all aspects of 
Vann's career from his birth in Ahoskie, North 
Carolina, to his death in Pittsburgh in 1940. 
Moreover, the work skillfully weaves in the 
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numerous roles that Vann assumed during his 
life—lawyer, publisher, entrepreneur, and poli- 
tician. In addition to Vann's life and career, 
the biography notes the events and issues of the 
day that affected and shifted Vann—as wel] as 
those he shaped and shifted. The Couriers 
coverage of Joe Louis, the "Brown Condor," the 
Homestead Grays, the Italian invasion of Ethi- 
opia, the Scottsboro case, and the Brotherhood 
of the Sleeping Car Porters stands out in bold 
relief in the book. Coupled with these factors, 
Buni has included the maneuvering that Vann 
did in political arenas in Pittsburgh, in Penn- 
sylvania, and on the national level to help shift 
black votes. 

The methodology is comprehensive, including 
primary sources and taped interviews, and the 
style is good and solid. At present the work is 
destined to become a major landmark in biog- 
raphies of black journalists. I highly recom: 
mend it to the general public and academic 
community. Buni's work, having been a pri- 
mary effort, now makes it much more difficult 
for those who follow him, for they will indeed 
have much to do to: improve upon his efforts. 
HANES WALTON, JR. 
Savannah State College 


FRANK M. BRYAN. Yankee Politics in Rural Ver- 
mont. Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New 
England. 1974. Pp. xviii, 314. $12.00. 


‚Dr. Bryan describes Vermont as an intensely 
rural state, judged by population density alone. 
It "doesn't need urbanism and will refuse it 
when offered" (p. 236). I think Vermont was a 
nineteenth-century rural state with a literate, 
mechanically skilled, money-oriented, and mo- 
bile population. Some time between the rejec- 
tion of the Green Mountain Parkway Bill in 
1935-36 and the quiet acceptance of the inter- 
state highway system, the eastern conurbation 
took over Vermont as part of its outer suburbs, 
for the skiers of Mount Snow and the professors 
of Peacham. The old rural-urban distinctions 
are no longer meaningful here, except perhaps 
in "the North East Kingdom," an urban slogan 
for the area farthest from the cities. 

Like many first books, this is full of stimulat- 
ing efforts—incomplete and sometimes incon- 
sistent—to revise previous scholarship, sections 
of jargon and sections with journalistic punch, 
and overall unevenness. The statistical analy- 
ses make heavy going though Bryan tries hard 
to translate into common language. Social sci- 
entists have long been asking why Vermont was 
solidly Republican so long. In the 1950s they 
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began to ask why this preponderance dwindled. 
Several doctoral theses tackled these questions 
but Bryan’s thesis is the first to be published. 
After an able historical introduction, the au- 
thor analyzes for 1945-71 the major officials and 
the party and legislative processes. z 

A case study of the parkway issue shows that 
Vermont’s political processes “have been rela- 
tively free of socioeconomic contamination” 
(pp. 124, 223-24). The rejection of the New 
Deal proposal by forty-two thousand to thirty- 
one thousand votes shows, according to Bryan, 
that it was. basically a party vote, with Burling- 
ton and Rutland newspapers reinforcing the 
result. But the usual party ratio was nearer two 
to one in major elections. Distance from the big 
cities where the recreation buyer would come 
from, not considered as a variable, shows a 
clearly positive correlation on Bryan’s map. The 
southern counties feared, the northern hoped, 
that the parkway would carry tourists farther 
north. 

All concerned with the recent rapid social 
changes in northern New England and New 
York will long use this pioneer. work. . 

T. D. SEYMOUR BASSETT 
University of Vermont 


WAYNE s. COLE. Gharles A. Lindbergh and the 
Battle against American Intervention in World 
War II. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
1974. Pp. xvii, 298. $10.00. 


Wayne S. Cole travels familiar territory in this 
latest volume. Having published earlier studies 
of the America First Committee and of Senator 
Gerald P. Nye, he now examines the most 
glamorous opponent of American intervention 
in the Second World War, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. This book was not intended to be a full- 
fledged biography, for although it opens with 
Lindbergh's activities in the 1930s and ends in 
a brief survey of his life since the war, it con- 
centrates on the years 1939-41 and the cam- 
paign against intervention, The Lindbergh that 
appears is less the shy, hesitant individual he 
was thought to be and more a willing partici- 
pant in the movement to keep America out of 
war, an independent, honest if politically naive, 
spokesman for white Western civilization. Fear 
of collapse of that civilization, because of fa- 
milial infighting, produced his hope for an 
early end to the war in Europe and his insist- 
ence that the United States remain aloof, in 
position to reassert Western dominance. This 
same fear—and same view of the West as a 
single entity—does much to explain Lindbergh's 
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hesitation to acknowledge, perhaps his inability 
to see, the worst features of the Nazi regime. 
It also explains his willingness to take positions 
that provoked abuse in the press, conflicted with 
the Roosevelt administration, and plummeted 
his personal reputation. 

The major contribution of this worthy and 
needed book stems from the author's bringing 
together information from a vast array of manu- 
script material, ranging from Lindbergh's pa- 
pers to collections in the British archives. Cole 
explodes no hidden bombshell, offers no gen- 
eral new view, but he does provide clarification 
of such matters as Lindbergh's decoration by 
Hermann Goering in 1938, his purported anti- 
Semitism, and Roosevelt's efforts during the 
war to keep him from active military service. 
The primary shortcoming is a shortage of pene- 
trating analysis: one would like to see more of 
the author's conclusions and less reliance on 
Lindbergh's statements and remarks by con- 
temporary observers. A much smaller matter is 
Cole's repeated reference to Lindbergh's critics 

s "the interventionists"—some were in favor 
of war; some were not. 

At the end the author poses "inevitable ques- 
tions" about the relationship of Lindbergh's 
ideas, expressed more than three decades ago, 
to the contemporary world. He is wise not to 
attempt answers, thereby avoiding entanglement 
in numerous "if" propositions. Lindbergh's pre- 
dictions were at times contradictory, as often 
wrong as right. If he anticipated the growth of 
Russian power in Europe, for example, he also 
predicted the collapse of the Soviet system. Per- 
haps it is most meaningful to note that at the 
time of Lindbergh's death in 1974 eulogies 
reminisced on “Lucky Lindy," the Lone Eagle 
of 1927, not the sage of the 1940s. Cole's book 
should not change the feeling of people who 
admired Lindbergh as a man of courage, hon- 
esty, and principle; it also supports a conclu- 
sion that courage and, dedication are not always 
enough. 

ROSS GREGORY 
Western Michigan University 


SEIKKO ESKOLA. Yhdysvaltain lehdistö ja Suomen 
kriisi: Keväästä 1941 Pearl Harboriin [The 
US. Press and the Finnish Crisis: Spring 1941 
till Pearl Harbor]. (Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, 
92.) Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 


1973. Pp. 215. 


This book is a description of how Finland was 
treated by the U.S. press during eight “crisis” 
menths, three of which preceded and five of 
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which followed Hitler’s attack on the Soviet : 


Union in June 1941, at which time Finland 
became a cobelligerent with Germany- on the 
eastern front. The author focuses on 1,009 news 
items that appeared in two isolationist news- 
papers (the Chicago Tribune and the New 
York Journal-American) and two intervention- 
ist newspapers (the New York Times and the 
Christian Science Monitor). The analysis is sc 
detailed that the author seems to lose sight of 
the forest for the trees, although he succeeds in 
conveying his general point that the U.S. press 
was on the whole relatively objective in its re- 
porting of Finnish military matters (49 per cent 
of the 1,009 news items), Finnish foreign policy 


(45 per cent of the 1,009), and Finnish domestic , 


politics (6 per cent of the 1,009). Two caveats 
are introduced by the author, however. ` 

In terms of factual accuracy, most of the 
errors (approximately fifty in all) were found 
on pages of the New York Times, in particular 
in dispatches originating from the newspaper's 
Stockholm .correspondent. 'This weakness is 
nonetheless appropriately weighed against the 
fact that the New York Times accounted for 
over half the news items analyzed by the au- 
thor. The second component of objectivity, press 
neutrality, is a more serious problem. The au- 
thor notes that the isolationist newspapers, 
especially the. Chicago Tribune, were "never" 
critical of Finland, and that this stance was 
prompted not so ruch by concern for Finland 
as by a desire to condemn the Soviet Union and 
charge the Roosevelt administration with im- 
morality in its foreign-policy dealings with 
Stalin. On balance, however, neither weakness 
is of sufficient magnitude to cause the author to 
conclude that the U.S. press lacked objectivity. 

The paucity of news about Finnish domestic 
politics is attributed to what the author calls 
the absence of “any significant political changes, 
Cabinet shifts, elections, crises, or deep-seated 
unrest or signs thereof.” One might expect this 


reaction from the U.S. press, but one wonders , 


how a Finnish scholar can fail to consider “sig- 
nificant” the arrest of seven prominent Social 
Democrats (six members of parliament and the 
city manager of Helsinki) in what constituted 
a series of oppressive actions initiated in 1940 
by a pro-German wing of the Social Democratic 
party and carried to their logical conclusion 
shortly after Väinö Tanner, cabinet member 
and leader of the Social Democratic party, pub- 
licly urged in mid-summer 1941 that the oppo- 
sition be “crushed.” The author’s image of 
Tanner is perhaps less accurate and less neu- 
tral, that is, less objective, than was the U.S. 
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press in its coverage of the Finnish lion’s strug- 
gle for survival in a Europe dominated by Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union. 
: JOHN H. HODGSON 
Syracuse University 


CHESTER W. GREGORY. Women in Defense Work 
during World War II: An Analysis of the Labor 
Problem and Women’s Rights. (Exposition- 
University Book.) New York: Exposition Press. 


1974. Pp. xxii, 248. $9.00. 


From 1940 to‘ 1944 the female labor force of the 
United States increased from 13.8 to 19.1 mil- 
lion. Since this impressive statistic is relevant 
not only to the study of war mobilization but 
also to the burgeoning field of women’s history, 
one turns to this book with considerable antici- 
pation. After sorting out the governmental 
agencies involved, Gregory adopts an industry- 


` by-industry approach, tracing the rise of female 


blue-collar employment in aircraft plants, ship- 
yards, steel mills, and farms. The supporting 
statistics are at once too copious and too skimpy: 
a bénumbing mass of figures documents general 
trends, but too often these aggregate totals blur 
important distinctions involving region, age, 
race, and social or marital status. Reflecting his 
sources—wartime journalists, industry and gov- 
ernment publicists Women's Bureau investi- 
gators—Gregory paints a generally sunny pic- 
ture: inspired by patriotism and a strong if 
ill-defined impulse toward “emancipation,” the 
female war worker rapidly overcame all diffi- 
culties and hostility to compile an amazing 
work record and win the admiration of her 
male co-workers. (Gregory’s conviction that the 
war allowed “new ideas and seeds of social 
change to come to life" and almost “created a 
new woman” recalls the effusions of those who 
perceived in the carnage of 1917-18 the seed- 
bed of a brighter tomorrow.) The postwar pe- 
riod poses problems—the mass firings after V-J 
Day, the dismantling of day care centers, the 
failure to translate wartime equal pay guide- 
lines into peacetime legislation, the subsidence 
of millions of erstwhile working women into , 
1950s-style domesticity—but Gregory sustains his 
optimism with the interesting though hardly 
self-evident suggestion that the ferment and 
advances of the contemporary generation of 
women may be traced quite directly to the 
experience of World War II. A host of impor- 
tant questions are ignored; above all, what was 
the actual meaning of this experience for the 
anonymous millions of women who did not 
figure in the propaganda articles or become 
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“Miss Victory Worker of 1944.” Surely sources 
exist that would illuminate the varied human 
and psychological dimensions of this important 
episode in American social history, but they 
are absent here. A useful factual compilation, 
this book is nevertheless sadly disappointing. 

PAUL BOYER 

University of Massachusetts, 

Amherst 


JOHN JACOB BECK. MacArthur and Wainwright: 
Sacrifice of the Philippines. Foreword by CLARE 
BOOTHE LUCE. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press. 1974. Pp. xix, 302. $10.00. 


This work is a revised, expanded version of a 
master's thesis that Beck, now a public school 
teacher of social.studies and English in Ohio, 
wrote at the University of Toledo. It is essen- 
tially a narrative account of relations between 
the Philippine high command and the authori- 
ties in Washington during the tragic campaign 
in the Philippines, December 1941-May 1942. 

Official messages. are quoted in full frequently 
and constitute over a third of the text, yet Beck 
has avoided a scissors-and-paste effect by skill- 
fully blending them into his own well-written 
portions to form a coherent, vivid story. Al. 
though he refrains from making evaluations in 
the text except for an all-too-brief critique in 
the final chapter, his footnotes contain pungent 
comments that might well have been incorpo- 
rated in the main body. 

Beck's research is thorough in his use of pri- 
mary and secondary materials, and he has in- 
terviewed or corresponded with a considerable 
number of high-ranking participants in the 
planning and operations of the campaign. He 
has turned up no new startling evidence, but 
his presentation in full of so many of the mes- 
sages between the Philippines and Washington 
is a significant contribution since a number of 
them had never appeared in print. The title of 
the book is misleading because there is little on 
the relationship between MacArthur and Wain- 
wright, the focus instead being on the decision 
making that led to the sacrifice of the archi- 
pelago. It is unfortunate that Clare Boothe 
Luce wrote the foreword since her strongly 
pro-MacArthur, anti-Roosevelt opinions do not 
reflect the more objective, scholarly narrative 
that follows. 

The text is free of major factual and typo- 
graphical errors, and the fifty-five photographs 
are an excellent addition. Beck’s work, though 
contributing little that is revisionist, is a worth- 
while summary of the high command situation 
during the Philippine campaign of 1941-42 and 
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merits the attention of students of the war 
against Japan. Indeed, it is far better than 
would be expected of an expanded master's 
thesis with a foreword penned by Mrs. Luce. 
D. CLAYTON JAMES 
Mississippi State University 


PETER LYON. Eisenhower: Portrait of the Hero. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1974. Pp. 
xii, 937. $15.00. 


Books about General Eisenhower have gone 
through several’ cycles: I helped Eisenhower 
run the war and the White House; Eisenhower 
could, do no wrong; Eisenhower the tool of his 
subordinates. Now we are beginning to get the 
story of an Eisenhower with muscles, but also 
an Eisenhower who as president added to world 
tension rather than relieving it. | 

Peter Lyon’s volume, which has many good 
points, is for the most part kind to Eisenhower 
the general; it is far less generous to him as 
president. Without going beyond ‘Stephen Am- 
brose’s treatment of the supreme commander 
and the conclusions of the official army his- 
torians, Lyon makes clear that. Eisenhower was 
far more than an amiable chairman of a board 
and that he was capable of making hard deci- 
sions when they had to be made. It is hard to 
fault the author’s main conclusions: He is far 
more correct than Sir Basil Liddell Hart about 
the broad- versus narrow-front strategy in North- 
west Europe. Lyon had read carefully the offi- 
cial histories on this matter, while Liddell Hart 
in this case as in several others did not update 
conclusions he formed shortly after the war. 

The author's treatment of Eisenhower's roles 
as U.S. Army Chief of Staff, president of Co- 
lumbia, and Shape commander are too skimpy 
for a treatment of his full career. Lyon is effec- 
tive in showing that the general, rather than 
being a creature of Secretary Dulles, Secretary 
Humphrey, and Sherman Adams, was an inde- 
pendent force in the White House. But Lyon 
spares Eisenhower the criticism of weakness 
while holding him responsible for a foreign 
policy designed mainly for the spread of Ameri- 
can big business. For the most part Lyon fol. 
lows the lines laid down by many of the revi- 
sionists. He has mined the published sources, 
effectively using some of Eisenhower's latter-day 
memoirs and personal correspondence against 
him, but often in dealing with controversial 
questions, Lyon has been tempted in the ab- 
sence of. official records to depend excessively 
on the accounts of opponents of Eisenhower's 


policy. 
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Readers willing to read two large books, Am- 
brose’s Supreme Commander: The War Years 
of General Dwight D. Eisenhower (1970) and 
Herbert S. Parmet’s Eisenhower and the Ameri- 
can Crusades (1972), will find somewhat more 
balanced treatments of the two chief phases of 
Eisenhower's career. For the moment, however, 
Lyon’s book is the best single volume to treat 
in detail the war period and the presidency. 

FORREST C. POGUE 
Arlington, Virginia 


ALONZO L. HAMBY. Beyond the New Deal: Harry 
S. Truman and American Liberalism. (Con- 
temporary American History Series.) New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1973. Pp. xx, 635. 
$12.95." : 


In an attempt to discredit what he simplistically 
calls “The New Left" interpretation, Alonzo 
Hamby has filed a well-researched, occasionally 
critical brief for the politics and policies of the 
Truman administration. The book is con- 
troversial and will spark a many-sided debate 
among historians of cold-war America. 

, Although Hamby's efforts to buttress Tru- 
man's reputation are markedly tendentious, his 
scholarship is impressive and much of his analy- 
sis is quite valuable. One example of Hamby's 
good work is his useful recapitulation of the 
conflict in late 1946 and early 1947 between 
the followers of Henry Wallace and those 
liberals, such as Chester Bowles and Walter 
Reuther, who, by refusing to support the Popu- 
lar front, made possible the creation of the 
Americans for. Democratic Action (ADA). But, 
as Hamby points out, both groups had some- 
thing in common: each had lost confidence in 
Truman because he appeared to lack a geniune 
commitment to “progressive” causes and be- 
cause he seemed incapable of providing the 
kind of liberal leadership FDR ostensibly gave 
to domestic reform and to a responsible inter- 
nationalism. Yet, argues Hamby, once the ad- 
ministration proposed the Marshall Plan, many 
liberals who otherwise could not support Tru- 
man began to fall in line, marking, then, the 
beginnings of a strained but oddly durable 
relationship, which in time would establish the 
ideological and political basis for the "Vital 
Center." 

The events of 1948 signified a turning point 
in the early history of postwar liberalism. 
Wallace was now isolated, a victim of his own 
political obtuseness, Communist party machina- 
tions, and a bipartisan smear. Meanwhile, many 
members of the ADA, looking for survival, were 
praying that Dwight Eisenhower would say 
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yes. But once Truman was nominated, most 
liberals climbed aboard his campaign train for 
the duration. Truman’s victory validated for 
ADA liberals arguments they made about the 
vitality of the domestic reform movement and 
the need to contain communism. Thus out of 
the crucible of presidential politics emerged the 
phenomenon of the Vital Center, which was, 
as Hamby makes clear, more of a “mood” than 
a program, a generalized theory of politics 
rather than a specific agenda for reform. 

In addition to making some insightful com- 
ments about the politics of the Vital Center, 
the growth-oriented economics of Leon Ky- 
serling, the failure of the Brannan Plan, the 
congressional demise of the Fair Deal, and the 
election of 1952, Hamby also discusses liberal 
responses to the Korean War. His evidence 
suggests that not only did liberals endorse Tru- 
man’s intervention, they also embraced the 
“liberation” of the entire country well before 
General MacArthur marched across the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

In reality, then, the Korean War was an accu- 
rate reflection of the ideological commitments 
of American liberalism, as were the additional 
militarization of the American economy and 
the rearmament of Europe. Hamby himself ad- 
mits that liberals could not challenge these 
policies of the administration because “most 
agreed with its basic goals and major tech- 
niques” (p. 440). 

And is that not the point Hamby has made 
all along, namely that Truman and the Vital 
Center liberals came together because they had, 
to a large degree, common attitudes on domestic 
and international problems? A point Hamby 
does not.make is that as a consequence of their 
agreement on policy and procedure, the Demo- 
cratic party became a major political instru- 
ment for promoting interventionism abroad 
and military Keynesianism at home. 

WILLIAM C, BERMAN 
University of Toronto 


JOHN SNETSINGER. Truman, the Jewish Vote, 
and the Creation of Israel. (Hoover Institution 
Studies 39.) Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 
Stanford University. 1974. Pp. xv, 208. $6.95. 


A. JOSEPH HECKELMAN. American Volunteers and 
Israel’s War of Independence. New York: Ktav 
Publishing House. 1974. Pp. xxii, 304. $12.50. 


The definitive historical account of the creation 
of the modern state of Israel has not yet ap- 
peared. In their respective books John Snet- 
singer and A. Joseph Heckelman, focusing 
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mainly upon the critical time period from late 
1947 through much of 1948, deal with different 
aspects of this complicated and multidimen- 
sional story. Each author contributes valuable 
information, They differ widely from one an- 
other, however, not only in subject matter dis- 
cussed, but also in style and approach. Snet- 
singer makes the more significant, scholarly 
contribution. 

Snetsinger’s thesis is that Harry Truman was 
not necessarily committed to the Zionist, Jewish 
state concept, which became a reality. Rather, 
Truman vacillated greatly in 1947 and 1948 
and was motivated “primarily, if not solely, by 
political exigencies”; his approach was based 
upon “short-range political expediency” rather 
than upon “long-range national goals.” Tru- 
man was most affected by domestic political 
considerations, put primarily by two close, pro- 
Zionist advisers—David Niles and Clark Gif- 
ford. 

Gifford exerted the greatest influencé upon 
Truman and was most responsible for United 
States policy in the Middle East in 1948. In- 
terested in Jewish votes, Gifford persuaded Tru- 
man that, in order to acquire the backing of 
Jewish voters in the 1948 presidential election, 
the president had to be pro-Zionist. Truman, 
approaching the election, accepted Gifford’s 
recommendations. The president thus moved 
away from a previously accepted United Na- 
tions trusteeship plan for Palestine, in which 
both Arab and Jewish areas would be pro- 
tected. Truman, persuaded by Gifford, also 
recognized de facto the state of Israel at 
6:11 P.M. on May 14, 1948, only eleven minutes 
after the state was newly proclaimed. Truman 
endorsed a loan to Israel appointed a pro- 
"Zionist ambassador, and stated publicly on 
October 24, 1948, that the United States should 
recognize de jure the new government of Israel. 

That Truman had been an “unswerving sup- 
porter" of the Zionist Jewish state concept was 
contradicted, before publication of Snetsinger's 
book, by some material recorded and previ- 
ously published, in Truman’s own memoirs, in 
the biography by Margaret Truman, and in 
certain documents contained in Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, 1947, vol. 5 (1971). 
Utilizing and adding to the previously pub- 
lished material, Snetsinger convincingly shows 
that Truman was not such an "unswerving sup- 
porter" throughout all of 1947 and 1948 but 
ultimately did champion the Zionist cause for 
domestic political reasons. 

Snetsinger presents a solid, well-researched, 
chronological analysis of Truman’s 


policy . 
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toward Palestine-Israel. His introductory re- 
marks about Zionism and the Zionist move- 
ment, however, are spotty and incomplete; his 
treatment of Zionist pressuring in the United 
States during the period of scrutiny is some- 
times inadequate. Nevertheless, Snetsinger adds 
a noteworthy chapter to the account of the 
creation of the state of Israel. 

In his monograph A. Joseph fTeckelnan 

mostly discusses the overseas volunteers, nearly 
five thousand, who fought in "Israel's War of 
Independence." Additionally Heckelman at- 
tempts to provide a contextual framework for 
the “war” and discusses certain technical, mili- 
tary developments, ranging from field opera- 
tions to the smuggling of arms. Included in the 
account are brief biographies of each of the 
thirty-eight American and Canadian volunteers 
who lost their lives fighting. 

Heckelman's contribution, even within the 
narrow confines of his study, is limited. His 
organization of material is at times difficult to 
follow. His bias is extreme. His choice of evi- 
dence is oversubjective; by his own admission 
he is illiterate in Arabic, and, therefore, “any 
presentation of the Arab viewpoint is, at best, 
second-hand." Heckelman, who was an overseas 
volunteer, presents a praising, apologetic, 
largely noncritical story of his former col- 
leagues. As a self-declared pro-Zionist advocate, 
moreover, he argues a strongly partisan case in 
discusing the fighting in Palestine-Israel in 
1947, 1948, and 1949. Heckelman's bias is clear, 
for example, in his discussion of the military 
operation at the Arab village of Deir Yassin ón 
April 9, 1948. Presenting sparce evidence, he 
argues that the killings there were unfortunate 
but understandable results of a necessary mili- 
tary óperation. Others, including participants 
and scholars, argue with evidence that the 
civilian killings were unnecessary. Heckelman's, 
book abounds with other examples of partisan 
bias. His monograph is more one of advocacy 
than of scholarship. 

NORTON MEZVINSKY 
Central Connecticut State College . 


WALTER JOHNSON et al., editors. The Papers of 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Volume 4, "Let's Talk 
Sense to the American People," 1952-1955. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1974. Pp. 
xiii, 628. $17.50. 


For Adlai Stevenson the years 1952-55 repre- 
sented a high point of triumph and frustration: 
triumph, by reason of the winning of the 
nomination in 1952, but still more by reason of 
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the sustained level of his election campaign; 
frustration because of the burden of respon- 
sibility without power imposed on a leader of 
the loyal opposition in a system that makes no 
explicit provision for such a role. To many 
readers this volume will evoke memories of a 
period when their support for a presidential 
candidate reached a peak of personal and intel- 
lectual identification that has not been rivaled 
since. They in particular will look in these 
pages for clues to the elusive Adlai behind the 
speeches and the photographs. 

It is no reflection on the editors that they 
will not find many such clues here. The 
“Gethsemane” sequence in the acceptance 
speech, so anomalously tasteless then, becomes 
no more comprehensible here in its author's 
defense of it to a frank critic. In all the letters 
—and there are a great many—to fans and 
friends there is more often a graceful turning 
away from the embarrassment of adulation 
than any hint of the private sources of his own 
anxieties and indecisions. But what does come 
through in the occasional letters to intimates 
is the loneliness and weariness of a man carrying 
private and public burdens supported neither 


by the comfort of a family nor by the apparatus 


of a public office. 

The editors’ problems of selection are in- 
tensified in this volume. As the scale of their 
subject has expanded from the state governor 
to the national politician, so the problem oí 
distinguishing what the man wrote for himself 
and others wrote for him mounts proportion- 
ately. Most readers will endorse the editors' 
choices—a judicious selection of speeches (one 
welcomes especially some of the less well known, 
like the tribute to Phil Murray or the talk on 
the reputation of government), a nearly com- 
prehensive inclusion of personal letters, the 
précising of incoming letters that evoke replies, 
and, as always, a generous but discriminating 
provision of background information. Once 
again both editors and bookmakers merit praise 
for a handsome and enjoyable production. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 
New College, 
Oxford 


FRANCIS M. WILHOIT. The Politics of Massive 
Resistance. New York: George Braziller. 1973. 


Pp. 320. Cloth $8.95, paper $3.95. 


Although this book had its genesis in a 1958 
political science dissertation at Harvard, it is 


not meant primarily for scholars. Professor. 
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Wilhoit, a North Carolinian now teaching at 
Drake University in Iowa, tells us that he wrote 
it for the general reader. Historians and schol- 
ars of allied disciplines—as well as journalists 
who have covered the civil rights beat—will 
understand Wilhoit's meaning, for there is little 
here that is not already well known and, as a 
matter of fact, rather better and more felici- 
tously explained in other works. 

Describing briefly the emergence of the move- 
ment of massive resistance to the Brown deci- 
sion and then, in almost annalistic fashion, 
tracing its strategy and tactics through its prin- 
cipal crises, Wilhoit offers an interpretation of 
what he calls the ideology of massive resistance, 
and he comments on the forces, both national 
and regional, that he believes contributed to 
both its rise and ultimate demise. These are 
ambitious and laudable goals but by setting 
his sights on the "general reader," he denies 
himself use of the rich materials needed to deal 
adequately with the questions he raises. The 
great mass of primary materials—field reports 
from various civil rights agencies, publications 
of the citizens' councils, a variety of fugitive 
pamphlet literature, newspapers other than 
those provided by the Southern Education Re- 
porting Service clippings, not to mention inter- 
views with the many survivors—are not touched. 

What emerges, then, is an attempt to syn- 
thesize and interpret for the general reader ma- 
terial for the most part already well known. 
Apart from a few slips, the factual reporting is 
accurate enough, but there are flaws that any 
reader, general or otherwise, will regret. For 


` one thing, Wilhoit’s tendency to jargon and 


verbosity will discourage all but. the most per- 
sistent and curious. Consider, for example, a 
representative sentence: “The hallowed legacy 
of saints and martyrs, the strategic initiatives of 
the tutelary geniuses, the tactical innovations of 
the charismatic demagogues, the expediential 
ploys of the pragmatists, and the rationalizing 
propaganda of the ideologues, all interacted and 
finally coalesced in a backlash synergism." 
When the prose does not soar it too often re- 
sembles the textbook or the encyclopedia as 
one complex issue after another is reduced to a 
series of well-outlined “points.” Thus ten propo- 
sitions "illustrate the core of the myth" of states’ 
rights federalism, eight conclusions follow from 
an analysis of the citizens' councils, sixteen from 
the Little Rock confrontation, and five from 
New Orleans, while there are ten reasons given 
for the demise of massive resistance. 
PAUL M. GASTON 
University of Virginia 
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STAUGHTON LYND, editor. American Labor Radi- 
calism: Testimonies and Interpretations. (Wiley 
Sourcebooks in American Social Thought.) New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 1973. Pp. 217. 
Cloth $7.95, paper $4.50. 


Is American labor class conscious? Staughton 
Lynd has assembled thirteen selections dealing 
with- the question of whether American unions 
have been or can be a force for social revolu- 
tion. The conventional view, expressed in a 
brilliant excerpt from Selig Perlman's Theory 
of the Labor Movement (1928), is that American 
labor is the least class-conscious labor move- 
ment in the world. Lynd himself seems to admit 
regretfully that most American unions have 
concentrated on such specific gains as shorter 
hours, higher wages, and better working condi- 
tions, These unions are interested in a bigger 
piece of the capitalist pie rather than in social 
revolution. Unions, enmeshed in collective bar- 
gaining, have become a tool of capitalism by 
disciplining rank-and-file members in order to 
enforce contracts that have been negotiated. 

But Lynd argues that the radical spirit of 
American labor is not dead, Most of the thirteen 
readings illustrate the allegedly class-conscious 
stirrings among American workers. The read- 
ings themselves are fascinating. If they are 
meant to shake the complacency of the “estab- 
lishment” historians, they certainly achieve their 
purpose, and they illuminate -corners of labor 
history that are often neglected. The selections 
examine topics such as the deadening effect of 
mass production, revolts against union leader- 
ship, the organization of farmworkers and other 
supposedly "unorganizable" workers, wildcat 
strikes, and repudiation of contracts negotiated 
by leadership. 

'The book leaves the reader, however, with a 
onesided view. For example, Stanley Weir, in 
a penetrating article on rank-and-file labor 
rebellions, makes much of the fact that in the 
1960s workers began to reject contracts nego- 
tiated for them by their leaders. He sees such 
rejections as a sign that workers no longer 
accepted only substantia] wage increases but 
were determined. to fight for such class-conscious 
objectives as job dignity and control of the work 
place. There is undoubtedly a kernel of truth 
in this thesis, but mediators for the U.S. Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service express 
the opinion, based on firsthand experience, 
that an overwhelming majority of contract re- 
jections were caused by such issues as wages, 
pensions, vacations, overtime, and reports that 
other unions had made bigger economic gains. 
In only a small percentage of cases were con- 
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tracts rejected by membership because of man- 
agement prerogatives, grievance procedure, and 
working conditions, which might be interpreted 
as revealing classconsciousness. The author, 
writing in 1967, could argue that such rejec- 
tions were on the rise, but his prediction proved 
wrong, for membership rejections dropped in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. They may rise 
again in the mid-1970s, but if so, it will prob- 
ably be for the economic reason that the cost of 
living is increasing faster than wages. 

The book is a credit to the editor because it 
reveals his social idealism and his understand- : 
ing of rank-and-file workers. It has great value 
for those with enough knowledge of labor his- 
tory to retain a balanced view. But the book 
should be read cautiously because, as the title- 
indicates, the “testimonies and interpretations" 
in the book are indeed "radical." 

JONATHAN GROSSMAN 
U.S, Department of Labor 


JOHN STAPLES SHOCKLEY. Chicano Revolt in a 
Texas Town. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press. 1974. Pp. xii, 302. Cloth 


$9.95, paper $3.95. 


The: political manifestations of the Chicano 
movement have been observed more for their 
notoriety than for serious objective analysis. 
Since the early 1960s, Anglos and Chicanos 
have had numerous confrontations over the 
issues of education, economic opportunity, and 
political reform. The events surrounding the 
Chicano "takeover" of Crystal City, Texas, de- 
serve our attention; more than a prototype of 
changes to come, unique in its own controversy, 
Crystal City symbolizes the vitality and poten- 
tial inherent in the Chicano movement. 

It is fortunate that the political crucible of 
Crystal City has so soon been made the subject 
of a capable study. Shockley interviewed dozens 
of residents of Crystal City, mined the local 
newspapers, and utilized a number of regional 
studies for his account of how Crystal City 
evolved from a town under Anglo political con- 
tro] to a government by and for Chicanos. In 
his analysis of the history of the town (the 
"spinach capital of the world"), Shockley notes 
that Crystal City was not typical of other south 
Texas cities, Created in the twentieth century, 
Crystal City was long the personal domain of 
an Anglo minority controlling a large Chicano 
majority, in a manner akin to the political sys- 
tem in South Africa. In 1963, as a political 
fluke, a Chicano slate captured the city council. 
Unprepared for the victory, the Chicanos soon 
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succumbed to an awakened Anglo opposition. 
Events throughout the Southwest in the 1960s 
included Crystal City again when in 1969 stu: 
dents staged a massivé protest over the im- 
perious methods by which Anglos maintained 
control of education and social status. The 
second revolt, however, was carefully organized 
by José Angel Gutiérrez and his fledgling La 
Raza Unida party. In 1970 and afterward Chi- 
canos won succeeding victories at the polls, cap- 
turing the city council and school board and 
challenging the Anglo power structure at the 
county level. 

. Shockley's study is objective in the extreme 
as he attempts to illustrate both sides of the 
controversy. His scholarly pace in detailing par- 
ticular events reduces the dramatic impact those 
events must have had. Nevertheless, his analy- 
sis of why the Anglos lost political control of 
Crystal City and why the feat probably cannot 
be duplicated elsewhere in Texas is informed 
and lucid. It is painfully obvious through hind- 
sight that Anglo efforts to improve the social, 
political, and economic position of the Chicanos 
of Crystal City were at best minimal and as 
often as not were insincere. For those who pro- 
‘claim in theory the virtues of a pluralistic so- 
ciety but do not practice what they preach, the 
lessons of Crystal City will be particularly 
valuable. 

ABRAHAM HOFFMAN 
Los Angeles Valley College 
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FERNAND DUMONT et al., editors. Ideologies au 
Canada frangais. [Volume 1,] 1850-1900; [vol- 
ume 2,] 7900-7929. (Histoire et sociologie de la 
culture, 1 and 5.) Quebec: Presses de l'Uni- 
versité Laval; distrib. by International Scholarly 
Book Services, Portland, Ore. 1971; 1974. Pp. ix, 
327; 377. $10.00 each. 


Most of the articles in these books are the 
product of a series of seminars held a few years 
ago at Laval University. The research was done 
and the essays written by graduate students in 
history and sociology who were then working 
under the academic supervision of the editors. 
The central purpose of the seminars was to 
explore the development since the mid-nine- 
teenth century of the major ideological posi- 
tions articulated by various groups or classes 
in Francophone Quebec. The results are half 
realized with the appearance of these books and 
will be fully achieved by the publication of two 
additional volumes later. 
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The papers in these first volumes are or- 
ganized so as to trace two antithetical intellec- 
tual traditions within the community. Secular, 
sometimes democratic, liberalism is presented 
through editorial analyses of successive news- 
papers: L’Avenir (1850), Le Pays (1860), La 
Lanterne (1870), La Patrie (1880), L'Union 
(1904), and Le Canada (1920). The content of 
the tradition is enriched by an account of 
L.-O. David’s reflections on the economic in- 
feriority of French Canadians and by an excel- 
lent treatment by Jacques Rouillard of trade- 
union political activity in Montreal, 1899-1915. 

Ultramontanism is conveyed similarly. There 
are analyses of Les Melanges religieux, La 
Gazette des Campagnes, Le Nouveau Monde, 
Le Courrier du Canada, La Croix, and L’Action 
catholique. Here the mix is thickened by es- 
says examining Bishop Lafléche, the populariz- 
ing priest Zacharie Lacasse, Henri Bourassa, 
Mgr. L.-A. Paquet, the annales of the Société 
Saint-Jean- Baptiste, and the origin of the Asso- 
ciation catholique de la jeunesse canadienne- 
francaise. 

Characteristically, the articles are straight- 
forward accounts that, within the limitations 
laid down by the editors, are competently, 
sometimes excellently, done. As a comment on 
their general level, it might be pointed out that 
many, perhaps most, of the authors have since 
gone on to academic careers of their own. Yet 
whatever the quality of the individual pieces, 
taken collectively they do not constitute an in- 
tellectual history of the period. Quite apart 
from criticisms of detail, the main shortcoming 
of the books is that the ideologies that are 
examined are not closely integrated with a de- 
scription of their social context. There are in- 
deed very good editorial essays in each volume 
that provide a picture of the economic and 
social development of the province, and there 
are articles by Professor Dumont that attempt 
to relate the intellectual traditions and the 
changes they underwent to social reality. But, 
while these prefatory articles are of some as- 
sistance, in the end the attempt is more provoca- 
tive than satisfactory. 

This. point is important because the editors 
confess to be interested primarily in what is 
called in one place the “socologie des connais- 
sances.” The questions they set out to answer 
are precisely those connected with the area of 
interplay between social reality and ideological 
formulation. That is, how have systems of ideas 
been related to the material conditions of exist- 
ence in French Canada? Clearly this is perhaps 
the most difficult task that historians and so- 
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ciologists face in any society, and this is why 
the most controversial parts of the books are 
Professor Dumont's introductory essays. In the 
space of some twenty-five pages, he raises for 
argument far more questions than he settles: 
Did French Canadians really live in a "folk 
society" after 1850? What were the limits of 
clerical influence? Was ultramontane ideology 
truly dominant? If so, was it because this formu- 
lation offered justification for, and consolation 
to, the society? Is it true that French Canadians 
could not recognize themselves in, the material 
conditions of early industrialization? If this was 
true, did it have the results that Dumont sug- 
gests? Who, after all, listened to the ideologues? 
What effect did their words have? 


That they raise so many questions may be 


the most valuable thing about the books. When 
it is completed, of course, the series will be the 
most ambitious yet attempted in Quebec; and, 
at the least, it will be an invaluable guide to 
the intellectual life of more than a century of 
French-Canadian history. But it is probably 
more important as a catalyst—the attempt of 
the editors to fuse ideology and society cannot 
fail to arouse dissent, inspire research, and in- 
vite refutation and reformulation. 

H. E. TURNER 

McMaster University 


MARC LA TERREUR. Les tribulations des con- 
` servateurs au Québec: De Bennett à Diefen- 
baker. Quebec: Presses de l'Université Laval; 
distrib. by International Scholarly Book Serv- 
ices, Portland, Ore. 1978. Pp. 265. $6.75. 


It is a commonplace of Canadian political his- 
tory that Quebec is the bastion of the federal 
Liberal party. The province has returned a 
Liberal majority to Ottawa in every federal 
election över the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury with the single exception of the Diefen- 
baker landslide in 1958. It is more than a coin- 
cidence that the Liberal party has been in 
office for all but twenty years in this period. 

'The author has not attempted to trace the 
origins of the Conservative decline in Quebec. 
He begins in 1927, long after the Laurier coali- 
tion, the debacle of the Autonomistes, and the 
bitter conscription controversies of 1917. His 
focus is on the English-speaking leaders of a 
predominantly English-speaking Conservative 
party and their failure to regain the confidence 
of the French-Canadian voters. It is a pathetic 
story of insensitivity and political stupidity, of 
an inability to realize that there were two cul- 
tural blocs in Canada, much less to devise a 
political strategy to respond to this reality. It 
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would be a tragic tale if it was not so pathetic. 

The Conservative party changed leaders fre- 
quently; six were tried and found wanting dur- _ 
ing the thirty-six years covered in this volume, 
They differed in temperament and ability, but 
in three crucial areas of politics, they either 
ignored the French-Canadian minority or were 
unable to modify the traditional policies of the 
party. The Conservative party. was seen by 
French Canadians as the spokesman of big 
business, English in language, and materialistic 
in philosophy. R. B. Bennett seemed to fit the 
stereotype perfectly. R. J. Manion and John 
Diefenbaker did not, but there was always con- 
vincing evidence to suggest that they were not 
in control. The party had also long been identi- 
fied with loyalty to the empire. On this issue 
the leaders not only failed to convince French 
Canadians that the party had changed, but the 
fulsome rhetoric about the Crown and the 
Union Jack, as well as the wartime policy of 
conscription, confirmed the suspicion that the 
Conservative party was the party of empire. 
Finally, on the issue of minority representation 
in government and in the public service, the 
six leaders continued to justify the English- 
Canadian monopoly of key positions by refer- 
ences to merit, impervious to the argument 
that a knowledge of the French language and 
French-Canadian culture should be factors in 
assessing merit. It is not surprising that by 1963 
Conservative support in the province of Quebec 
was even lower than it had been in 1927. 

Professor La Terreur has used the available 
private papers and newspaper sources to pro- 
vide a great deal of new material on the'inter- 
nal politics of the Conservative pärty. He has 
documented not only the inability of Conserva- 
tive leaders to appreciate the French-Canadian 
point of view but also the frustrations of 
the French Canadians within the Conservative 
party. Those who challenged the traditional 
norms Of the party were shunted aside; the 
sycophants were rewarded with honorific ap- 
pointments but exercised no power. 

Many questions are still unanswered. How 
did the party of Macdonald änd Cartier lose 
the confidence of French Canada? How did the 
Liberal party gain and retain this confidence? 
Why did an average of one out of every three 
voters in the province continue to support the 
Conservative party despite its tribulations? But 
these questions are no more than a reminder of 
how little is known about political parties in, 
Canada. This volume is a significant contribu- 
tion to our knowledge. 

H. BLAIR NEATBY 
Carleton University 
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MARCELLO CARMAGNANI. Les mécanismes de la 
vie économique dans une société coloniale: Le 
Chili (1680-1830). (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Études—VI* Section. Centre de Recherches His- 
toriques. Monnaie, prix, conjoncture, 11.) Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1973. Pp. 392. 98 fr. 


This remarkable and significant case study of 
a colonial economy is divided into three parts. 
First, Carmaghani examines the effects of 
dominant outside demand centers—Peru, then 
Western Europe via Spain, then Western Eu- 
rope directly—on the export and import trades 
of the three regions that made up colonial 
Chile. Then he studies the effects of these same 
dominant external markets on internal com- 
merce in the same three regions—La Serena, 
Santiago-Valparaiso, and Concepcién. In part 3 
Carmagnani turns to an analysis of the impact 
of these outside markets on the productive abili- 
ties and totals and structures of the industries 
and trades of Chile. He pays particular atten- 
tion to agriculture, especially wheat, to stock 
raising, mining, and the primary export and 
locäl commercial industries, and in each part 
of the book he studies these different types of 
external pressure on each of the three regions. 
The author supplements an extremely ‘high 
level of theoretical argument and analytical 
clarity with an abundance of charts and other 
supportive materials, most of them from the 
tax collection series in the Contaduria section 
of the national archives in Santiago, and from 
the quantitative materials in Contrataciön and 
Contaduria in the archive of the Indies in 
Seville. 
‚It would be impossible to outline such a 
complex group of theses in the space available 
here, but what emerges most clearly is that the 
author feels that the process whereby a de- 
pendent colonial market economy is formed, 
while more or less composed of the same ele- 


ments as those which come together to form a 


national capitalist economy, is in such a dif- 
ferent conjunction and happens under such in- 
dividual circumstances that the colonial econ- 
omy emerges as a unique entity and must be 
studied as such. 
Emphasized throughout the book is the per- 
vasiveness of the dominance of the external 
markets. Not only do they weld together re- 
gional markets previously of comparative self- 
sufficiency, but they destroy their relative equal- 
ity. Santiago, with a small commercial class 
already in existence, becomes the agent of these 
external power centers, and, acting as a satel- 
lite, in turn depresses the two other regions to 
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peripheral status. The structure of prices and 
economic activities is dominated by foreign 
demand. Local trades, artisans, and industries 
survive to the extent that they do not offer com- 
petition to the outside power centers. Political 
independence, in Chile at least, means that the 
restraining effects of Spanish monopolistic ex- 
clusivism is destroyed. From then on the domi- 
nant foreign markets, especially England, are 
able to do without the help of the local com- 
mercial classes to an increasing degree, and 
they insert their own agents into local trade 
and mining. 

The dysfunctional imbalances inherent in a 
colonial economy are shown to be of great per- 
durability. In fact it is obvious that Carmagnani 
feels that in many ways he is explaining the 
Chile—and indeed Latin America—of today. 
This excellent book should become essential 
reading for all interested in colonialism, de- 
pendency, and underdevelopment. 

MURDO J. MACLEOD 
University of Pittsburgh 


E. V. NIEMEYER, JR. Revolution at Querétaro: 
The Mexican Constitutional Convention of 
1916-1917. (Latin American Monographs, num- 
ber 33, Institute of Latin American Studies, 
University of Texas at Austin.) Austin: Uni- 
versity of. Texas Press, for the Institute, 1974. 
Pp. xiii, 297. $10.00. 


Most historians of Mexico concur that the 
Constitution of 1917 served to legitimate the 
new regime after seven years of violence. Some 
take the revisionist stance that the Constitu- 
tionalist triumph signified more the illusion of 
progress than a real advance toward social 
equity, but E. V. Niemeyer, Jr. is not one of 
them. He holds to a more conventional posi- 
tion. Maintaining that historians can under- 
stand the Mexican Revolution only “in terms 
of the iniquity of the porfiriato,” he regards the 
Querétaro Convention as “the most important 
single event of the Mexican Revolution” be- 
cause it provided “the legal foundation for 
the greatest transformation experienced by the 
Mexican people since the Conquest.” 

By examining the debates in the convention 
and the roles of principal participants, Nie- 
meyer illuminates the process by which the 
ideology of the Mexican Revolution took shape 
in the Constitution of 1917. The delegates, more 
instinctual than learned, more “provincial” 
than “sophisticated,” more “pragmatic” than 
"theoretical" embraced goals such as anti- 
clericalism, labor welfare, agrarian reform, and 
national independence. Although traditional 
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liberals repeatedly clashed with radicals over 
the rights of individuals and the role of the 
state, - Niemeyer characterizes their "disagree- 
ment” as a matter “more of degree than of 
substance.” ‘The majority, asserted an active 
conception of the state. They also represented 
a broad sample of Mexican society and usu- 


ally acted independently of established leaders. - 


Venustiano Carranza accepted the constitution, 
although several provisions exceeded his wishes, 
probably because he had "little influence" over 
the outcome, 

"Through the use of traditional methods the 
author convincingly defends his view that com- 
plex voting alignments defied easy categoriza- 
tion. Niemeyer rejects the notion that a funda- 
mental division split military radicals from 
civilian moderates. He also modifies the image 
of Alvaro Obregón as éminence grise. Most 
Mexicanists will welcome this study, although 
some will question whether the attribution of 
"humanitarian motives" sufficiently explains the 
actions of the delegates. Carranza's role also 
retains its ambiguity. A fuller exploration of 
ideological and class relationships in the pre- 
constitutional period could have provided more 
depth and perspective. Nevertheless this solid 
account, the first in English, fulfills the au- 
thor's modest intention of recording "the un- 
folding of ideas" and showing "how the ideals 
of the Mexican Revolution "were written into 
fundamental law." 

MARK T. GILDERHUS 
Colorado State University 


DAVID C. BAILEY. jViva Cristo Rey! The Cristero 
Rebellion and the Church-State Conflict in 
Mexico. (Texas Pan American Series) Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1974. Pp. xiii, 346. 
$10.00. 


The Church-state conflict and the rebellion 
of the Cristeros— “the supporters of Christ"— 
from 1926 to 1929, remains one of the most 
controversial topics in the history of modern 
Mexico. Professor David C. Bailey has written 
the most satisfactory account to date of that 
bloody religious war, and he is to be com- 
mended for striking an effective balance between 
objective reporting and analysis. He has done 
extensive research in Mexico and in the United 
States to construct his narrative. The basic 
sources used were the collections of the Na- 
tional League for the Defense of Religious 
Liberty in Mexico as well as other private man- 
uscript collections, and the records of the De- 
partment of State relating to the interna] affairs 
“of Mexico, 1910-29, in the National Archives 


“nation’s future development. 
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in Washington, D.C. Professor Bailey provides 
three well-focused background chapters on the 
ancestry of conflict between the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and the Mexican state before he 
launches into his detailed treatment of the 
Cristero Rebellion. What follows are well- 
researched and lucidly written accounts of the 
major events and characters in the struggle, 
especially the career of Cristero leader Capistrán 
Garza, the controversial episodes dealing with 
the execution of Father Miguel Pro, and the 
trial of José de León Torral and Madre Concha 
for the assassination of President Alvaro 
Obregón in 1928. The book ends with agree- 
ments from 1929 that led to a modus vivendi 
between the government and the hierarchy and 
the good offices of the United States ambas- 
sador, Dwight W. Morrow, in helping to amelio- 
rate the struggle. Both the role of Morrow and 
the Vatican in reaching the final agreements 
are examined in detail. A final chapter on the 
uneasy truce between Church and state and 
renewed civil strife in the 1930s completes this 
fine study. An important bibliographical essay 
on manuscript sources and a full bibliography 
of works cited greatly enhance the value of the 
book. 

e  RICHARD.E, GREENLEAF 

Tulane University 


THOMAS E. SKIDMORE. Black into White: Race 
and Nationality in Brazilian Thought. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1974. PP xvi, 
299. $10.00. 


Interpretations of Brazilian davery, abolition, 
and race relations have been significantly re- 
vised since the 1950s. The so-called Säo Paulo 
school, for example, under the seminal in- 
fluence of Florestan Fernandes, laid to rest the 
myth of the Brazilian "racial democracy,” while 
studies by Marvin Harris, Emilia Viotti da 
Costa, and others demolished the concomitant 
myth of the “kindly master.” Thomas Skidmore’s 
splendid book is within this revisionist vein. It 
is the first comprehensive analysis of Brazilian 
elite thought about race and a major con- 
tribution to the study of Brazilian intellectual 
history. 

Race as an intellectual problem, according to 
Skidmore, was practically nonexistent in Brazil 
prior to 1888, the year slavery was officially 
abolished, nor did attention focus on the possi- 
ble connection between multiracialism and the 
Racist theories, 
however, were in vogue in Europe and the 
United States, whose writers and visitors fre- 
quently vilified Brazil’s multiracial makeup and 
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the preponderance of miscegenation. The Bra- 
zilian elite, highly sensitive to this criticism 
and imitative of European cultural and social 
models, was thus challenged to examine its own 
heritage: was Brazil’s racially mixed society 
indeed doomed to .“inferiority,” incapable of 
progress, modernization, even nationhood? 

Skidmore argues that the elite ultimately rec- 
onciled contemporary European criticism with 
the Brazilian reality by developing “whitening” 
as an ideal. This concept rested on implicitly 
racist assumptions: the “white” race was not 
only accepted.as “more advanced,” while “Cau- 
casian” ‚physical characteristics earned social 
prestige, but it was also assumed that the “su- 
perior” race would steadily assimilate the “in- 
ferior races” within Brazil, ultimately erasing 
them from the population. Miscegenation, in 
this construct, was seen not as an end in itself— 
a manifestation of Brazilian "racial democracy" 
and lack of prejudice—but as a transition to a 
culturally superior and physically whiter Brazil. 
Brazilian immigration, policy. which favored 
Europeans and discriminated against Africans 
and, to a.lesser extent, Asians, was similarly 
linked to this whitening ideal. 

Skidmore's identification of whitening as the 
dominant strand in Brazilian elite thought 
about race until the 1950s is persuasive, given 
his skillfull and intelligent use of a wide variety 
of sources and his inclusion of a series of in- 
tellectual portraits of elite members to illus- 
trate his analysis. By not exploring and de- 
veloping alternate strands in Brazilian racial 
thought with the same degree of thoroughness, 
however, he has left room for future research. 
In the decade before the abolition of slavery, 
for instance, the poet and satirist Luiz Gama 
and the journalist-politician José de Patrocinio 
—both dark mulattoes who would qualify as 
members of the elite under Skidmore's defini- 
tion—did capitalize on their racial identity in 
writing and speeches and attempted to mobilize 
antislavery support on the basis of nonwhite 
solidarity. Leaders of the Brazilian Negro Front 
in the 1920s and 1930s, the Negro Experimen- 
tal T'heater in the 1940s and early 1950s, and a 
number of Afro-Brazilian cultural and self-help 
organizations did likewise. While it is un- 
doubtedly true, as Skidmore asserts, that black 
nationalism and “negritude” have been particu- 
larly ineffective in Brazil as a counter to whiten- 
ing, he is less than convincing in explaining 
why and how black and mulatto intellectuals 
were socialized not only to tolerate but even to 
endorse the whitening ideal. 

LEO SPITZER ' 
Dartmouth College 
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FRANK D. MCCANN, JR. The Brazilian-American 
Alliance, 1937-1945. [Princeton:] Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1973. Pp. xiv, 527. $18.50. 


Against a broad background of the political 
and economic events during a critical period in 
world, United States, and Brazilian history, Pro- 
fessor McCann details the intimate relations 
between an omnipotent metropolis and its eager 
but sensitive South American client. The elab- 
orate maneuvering between the two during that 
eight-year period tightened Brazil’s dependency. 
The United States appears to have been amaz- 
ingly successful in imposing its will, while Brazil 
seems to have failed repeatedly to seize some of 
the opportunities it had to exert more inde- 
pendence and to reap some material and psy- 
chological advantages. . 

Those versed in the history of the diplomatic 
relations between the two nations inevitably 
will want to compare Oswaldo Aranha's steward- 
ship of the foreign office with that of the baron 
of Rio-Branco, whose decade as foreign minis- 
ter, 1902-12, marked another significant .period 
of approximation with the United States. As the 
author suggests, there are many striking simi- 
larities. But there is a major difference: Rio- 
Branco enjoyed far greater success in manipulat- 
ing the United States for Brazil’s own goals, a 
skill Aranha seldom revealed. 

The book concentrates considerable attention 
on the Forga Expedicionäria Brasileira (FEB)— 
on its origins, experience in the Italian cam- 
paign, political significance, and impact on Bra- 
zil. To the FEB experience the author attributes 
two important but superficially inconsistent 
events in Brazil’s modern history: the toppling 
of Getulio Vargas with the restoration of democ- 
racy in 1945 and the overthrow of João Goulart 
to impose a brutal military dictatorship in 1964. 
A common cord could tie together those events, 
but perhaps that would take the reader beyond 
the scope of this diplomatic study. 

Obviously an intrepid explorer of public and 
private archives, McCann has marshaled an im- 
pressive array of documentation in his lengthy 
book. Much to his credit, he occasionally moves 
beyond the word, written and oral, to use music 
and the image as proper sources. One of the 
footnotes even refers to a film, Orfeu Negro, as 
a suitable source. Such a pioneering spirit is 
commendable, but one wishes that he had ex- 
plored film archives because they contain some 
significant data for him. I am thinking particu- 
larly of the 1944 March of Time documentary 
entitled Brazil, which exposed millions of North 
Americans to Brazil. It chronicled the changing 
United States attitude toward Brazil, one of the 
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book’s concerns. As McCann stated in his text, 
“The Natal Conference marked a shift in U.S. 
policy toward Brazil” (p. 351). The film em- 
phatically demonstrated it: Vargas emerges as a 
populist leader worthy of marching with the 
United States toward victory over the Axis. 
That film—and others carried the same mes- 
sage—unmistakably endorsed the metropolis- 
client relationship: Brazil would supply raw 
materials while the United States furnished 
technicians and financing. The scenes of Vargas 
interacting with statesmen and crowds provide 
a dimension of that complex leader no written 
document can hope to equal. Since traditional 
research has become so sophisticated, as ably 
demonstrated by McCann himself, it is now time 
for scholars to consider less conventional but 
equally rewarding sources, and the value and im- 
portance of the documentary film and newsreel 
should be obvious. That filmic source could have 
provided an additional depth to this useful diplo- 
matic study, and it behooves researchers on all 
twentieth-century topics to begin to explore it. 
E. BRADFORD BURNS 
University of u 
Los Angeles 


THOMAS C. BRUNEAU. The Political Transforma- 
tion of the Brazilian Catholic Church. (Per- 
spectives on Development.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1974. Pp. xiv, 270. 
Cloth $16.50, paper $6.95. 


- This volume joins the relatively limited shelf 


of scholarly writing on the Catholic Church in 
Latin America. Not only have historians and 
social scientists slighted the role of the Church, 
but a disproportionate amount of recent re- 
search seems to have been devoted to studies 
of Protestantism in a region nominally ninety- 
five per cent Catholic. Bruneau chides his col- 
leagues for accepting the explanation that the 
Latin American Catholic Church has remained 
stable for so long that it has come to be re- 
garded as a constant, and thereby uninteresting 
for study. Surely few accept this lame charac- 
terization; yet the literature remains sparse. 
Bruneau’s clear and literate treatment of the 
institutional role of the Brazilian Church links 
that less-than-monolithic body to the larger is- 
sues of modernization, social mobilization, po- 
litical resistance, and institutional dynamics in 
an era of social conflict. He focuses on the pe- 
riod after 1950, principally since 1964, when 
the top hierarchy of the Church stood with the 
right wing of the armed forces against the un- 
stable and left-leaning civilian regime, toppling 
it and leaving a sizable minority of Catholic 
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clergy and laity to be identified foremost among 
those deemed enemies of the so-called Revolu- 
tion of 1964. The fate of these social progres- 
sives has been ugly. Prior to the golpe, the 
Church—cautiously at first and later with grow- 
ing momentum—had cast off its neo-orthodox 
cloak, which it had taken up during the 1930s 
in its successful campaign to restore the unity of 
Church and state. By 1959 Brazil’s bishops gin- 
gerly sanctioned the establishment of MEB 
(Campaign for Basic Education), a nationwide 
program to combat illiteracy and social inertia 
through a process its authors called conscien- 
lizagäo, a form of social and religious conscious- 
ness raising aided by modern methods of in- 
struction. But Church leaders failed to stand 
behind MEB and rural unionization, measures 
that were labeled subversive after 1964 and 
swept away posthaste under the authoritarian 
military regime. 

The Political Transformation of the Brazilian 
Catholic Church offers a cogent analysis of the 
institutional Brazilian Church during the last 
twenty years. It should be complemented by 
further studies on the historical role of Catholi- 
cism in Brazilian life. After all, in Brazil, the 
most populous Catholic country in the world, 
the term “practicing Catholic” is a mark of 
distinction; yet Catholicism has undergone a 
steady and precipitous erosion of traditional 
influence there, losing ground especially among 
rural peasants and the urban lower classes to 
the diligent Pentacostal missionaries who have 
followed the influx of foreigners since the Sec- 
ond World War. Rural northeasterners have 
relegated the Christ figure to that of a santo, 
lumped together indiscriminately with such 
other hagiographic personages as Saint Cosmé, 
believed to exert influence over hemorrhages; 
Saint Cipriano, to be approached for luck in 
the lottery and for success with women; and 
Saint Francisco, provider to the hungry. 

Bruneau’s use of documentation is judicious; 
his discussion of the Brazilian Church as cau- 
tious promotor of social change and his analysis 
of the episcopacy are valuable. The book lacks 
jargon. The author demonstrates successfully 
that the crucial question in relation to the direc- 
tion and nature of the Brazilian Church is po- 
litical. He reminds us that adoption of a revo- 
lutionary mission does not necessarily mean that 
a revolution can be expected momentarily. In 
Brazil, conflict between Church and state has 
become a social fact and thereby a barometer of 
the availability and distribution of power. 

ROBERT M. LEVINE 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 
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A communication will be considered only if it 
relates to an article or review published in this 
journal; publication of such a communication 
or of any part of it is solely at the editors’ dis- 
cretion. Limitations of space require that a 
communication, whether concerning articles, re- 
view articles, or reviews, be no longer than 300 
words. The schedule of publication and the 
time needed to send a communication to the 
author of the article or review in question for 
such reply as he may care to make virtually 
preclude the possibility of publication in the 
issue following that in which the original article 
or review appeared. Unless, in the editors’ judg- 
ment, some major scholarly purpose is served, 
rejoinders will not be published. 


TO THE EDITOR: 
Evidently convinced that no historical work can 


be truly significant unless it displays currently . 


fashionable quantitative techniques, David Cur- 
tis Skaggs contemptuously dismisses my Dorr 
Rebellion: A Study in American Radicalism, 
1833-1849 (AHR, 8o [1975]: 184-85) as making 
“little substantive: contribution to our under- 
standing of Jacksonian America or of any radi- 
cal tradition." Furthermore, I am accused of 
simple-minded partisanship for Thomas Dorr 
and his "avid followers," as well as failure to 
link Dorrite ideology to the American Revolu- 
tion or to trends in antebellum political life. 

Against the advice of friends and colleagues, 
I must pound my typewriter a bit in protest. I 
insist that I do show links between the Rhode 
Island upheaval of the 1840s and the Ameri- 
can Revolution, presenting extensive evidence 
drawn from manuscript, newspaper, and pam- 
phlet sources. Nor am I an uncritical post- 
humous partisan of the Dorrite rebels. I take 
great pains to analyze their ideological and 
tactical shortcomings, even at one point warn- 
ing present-day radicals against emulating them 
(p. xxii). A reader who manages, after Skaggs's 


hostile review, to turn to my book may be 
pleasantly surprised to find extended treatment 
of political-party evolution in Rhode Island, as 
well as the important developments in consti- 
tutional law that flowed from the Dorr Rebel- 
lion (especially the Luther v. Borden cases). 

Whatever validity there is in Skaggs's charges 
lies in the. area of methodology. Reviewing my 
book in tandem with Ronald Formisano's study 
of Michigan politics, Skaggs correctly points out 
that I attempted nothing really comparable to 
Formisano's sophisticated quantitative analysis. 
Unabashedly 1 admit that my book on the Dorr 
Rebellion is a narrative study. In it I did, how- 
ever, attempt to analyze the changing social 
composition of the Rhode Island radical move- 
ment, and many hours were spent before an 
electronic calculator in this effort. Now a de- 
voted disciple of Lee Benson may indeed over- 
look my seven quantitative "social profile" 
tables, but (if I may paraphrase a contem- 
porary opponent of Dorr) tho' they may be 
small, there are those among us who cherish 
them. 

As an admirer of some products of the new 
quantitative historiography, I can unhesitat- 
ingly recommend Rhode Island as a promising 
field for historians who, unlike ‚myself, do so- 
phisticated computer analysis. We can learn 
much from such studies, but to display such 
fanatical attachment to quantitative history, and 
to the uncritical use of dubious “paradigms” 
from political science as Skaggs does, is to be 
blinded to the value of narrative history. Such 
blindness would further impoverish historical 
studies in the United States. 

MARVIN E. GETTLEMAN 
Polytechnic Institute of 
New York 


PROFESSOR SKAGGS REPLIES: 


Profesor Gettleman's attribution to me of a 
"fanatical attachment to quantitative history" 
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is not justifiable in view of my scholarly con- 
tributions, most of which are narrative in char- 
acter. Nor did I ever accuse him of “simple- 
minded partisanship.” My charge is that neither 
Gettleman’s narrative, which I called “the best 
available description of the' Rhode Island af- 
fair,” nor his quantitative research supports his 
basic thesis that “the nation’s revolutionary be- 
ginnings transmitted an undercurrent of gen- 
uine radicalism” to “antebellum American po- 
litical life.” To test this judgment I invite those 
so inclined to read The Dorr Rebellion. 

DAVID CURTIS SKAGGS 

Bowling Green State University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Jane Abray’s excellent article, “Feminism in 
the French Revolution” (AHR, 80 [1975]: 
43-62), might have drawn more insight into 
the reasons for Jacobin antifeminism from 
Crane Brinton’s The Jacobins (1930) and Marc 
Bouloiseau’s La République jacobine (1972), 
than from Alfred Cobban’s Social Interpreta- 
tion of the French Revolution (1968), whose 
thesis she seems to adopt in her conclusion. 
Jacobin antifeminism seems more related to 


Jacobin puritanism than Jacobin social con-. 


servatism. As Brinton and Bouloiseau amply 
document, the Jacobins were generally hostile 
to bachelors, single unmarried individuals, and 
found the ideal social unit in the faithful mar- 
ried couple with a modest self-earned income. 


In my opinion, Abray errs in linking antifemi- ` 


nism to a "social conservatism of this essentially 
political upheaval" (p. 62). The Jacobin view 
of the family and the woman was revolutionary, 
not of course in view of what followed in nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century feminist move- 
ments, but in view of what Jacobins saw pre- 
ceding the Revolution: the marital decadence 
of the French aristocracy. 

EMMET KENNEDY 

George Washington University 


MS. ABRAY REPLIES: 


Emmet Kennedy quite correctly draws atten- 
tion to the wider perspective of a “Jacobin men- 
tality" within which antifeminism may be evalu- 
ated. I doubt, however, if the feminists would 
have distinguished between "puritanism" and 
“social conservatism"—to them the problem was 
another aspect of "despotism" and “tyranny.” 
Since the status the Jacobins assigned to women 
was so much more traditional than that sought 
by the feminists, the Jacobins can be described 
as "conservatives" on this issue. Just as the 
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enragés sought to go beyond the Jacobin pro- 
gram, so too did their sometime allies, the 
feminists. 
JANE ABRAY 
Yale University 


TO THE EDITOR! 


Please allow me to comment on a few of the 
points Michael Winston makes in his review of 
my book, Ebony Kinship (AHR, 80 [1975]: 523). 
He takes issue with my assertion, an “astonish- 
ing" one in his judgment, that Harlem is the 
heart of black America. Allegedly, I. am guilty 
of presenting sporadic Harlem back-to:Africa 
enthusiasms as more representative of the black 
population than they actually were. In point of 
fact I do not discuss Harlem in connection with 
a single back-to-Africa movement prior to that 
of Marcus Garvey. Moreover, my statement 
about Harlem being the capital of black Amer- 
ica (p. 204) was made not about emigration 
per se as the reviewer implies but about a 1967 
dispute over renaming the intersection of 125th 
Street and 7th Avenue “Africa Square." 

Winston also writes that my book contains 
"little evidence of research in previously un- 
published sources." The truth is that, several 
chapters, especially chapter 2 and chapter 3, 
draw heavily on unpublished British Colonial 
and Foreign Office materials. Chapter 2 alone 
contains thirty-four footnotes based on unpub- 
lished archival materials. | 

Of course the reviewer is entitled to his opin- 
ion that the book does not produce a new or 
clearer understanding of Garvey and his UNIA, 
but it should be noted for the record that John 
Henrik Clarke found my work on Garvey, Eng- 
land, and the British Empire sufficiently meri- 
torious to include it in his anthology, Marcus. 
Garvey and the Vision of Africa (1974). 

Winston claims that the author “trivializes 
vast changes in cultural and intellectual out- 
look by concentration [emphasis mine] on cloth- 
ing fashions among some black Americans.” 
Actually approximately one page is devoted to 
African clothing fads and fewer than three 
pages to African hair fashions. Winston con- 
veniently neglects to say that I also deal with 
the burgeoning black American interest in Afri- 
can history, culture, and languages, particularly 
Swahili; with African-inspired religious sects 
such as the Yoruba Temple; with cultural na- 
tionalists such as Karenga’s US; with sundry 
black American visitors to Africa; and with 
black American support for the liberation strug- 
gle in southern Africa. In short, I deaf with 
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countless manifestations of an evolving pan- 
African consciousness and the quest for a new 
black identity. It is a gross distortion to say that 
I concentrate on African clothing. 

It is noteworthy that although the reviewer 
found nothing of value in Ebony Kinship, five 
different professional journals, including Race 
and Caribbean Studies, had previously pub- 
lished six articles of mine based on material in 
the book. 

It is highly significant that Winston finds my 
occasional reference to Eldridge Cleaver and 
Stokely Carmichael as “Eldridge” and “Stokely” 
condescending. Both in speech and in writing 
blacks frequently refer to Cleaver and Car- 
michael by their easily recognized first names. 
Am I less entitled to do so because I am white? 
Is it conceivable that the reviewer would fault 
me for such “condescending familiarity” if I 
were black? I think not. 

ROBERT G. WEISBORD 
University of Rhode Island 


MR. WINSTON REPLIES! 


Acrimonious interchanges between authors and 
reviewers serve little purpose, and there is no 
point in writing a second review in reply to 
Robert Weisbord's objection to my negative 
review, 

He fails to recognize, for example, that a 
statement like “Harlem is unquestionably the 
heart of black America” is itself question beg- 
ging and a source of historical misunderstand- 
ing. Changing “heart” in the book to “capital” 
in his letter hardly serves to clarify the matter. 
Harlem is not, and has never been, either a 
capital or the heart of black America, and one 
expects a professional historian to analyze rather 
than adopt the shibboleths of movements stud- 
ied. It was crucial to black nationalists to build 
the myth of Harlem as a “capital” because they 
had strength there, and virtually none in the 
rural or urban South where the majority of 
black Americans lived during the height of 
Garveyism. The importance of black national- 
ists has been exaggerated because of uncritical 
acceptance of the Harlem myth. A careful 
reader of my review will see that Weisbord con- 
firms rather than rebuts it. I will not speculate 
as to why Weisbord introduced the race of the 
‚author and reviewer in his reply. I think the 
matter totally irrelevant to the process of evalu- 
ating a historical work. 

MICHAEL R. WINSTON 
Howard. University 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I.would like to correct a statement that appears 
in Robert W. Fogel’s article, “The Limits of 
Quantitative Methods in History” (AHR, 80 
[1975]: 329-50). Because of the nature of Fogel's 
argument, this misstatement strikes me as rather 
ironic; but it illustrates the wisdom of the 
quantifier’s admonition to historians to learn 
to count. 

On page 344 Fogel turns to the historiography 
of Southern slavery to illustrate the folly “of 
attempts to resolve essentially statistical issues 
by nonstatistical procedures.” He claims that 
the “neo-abolitionists have charged that slaves 
were nutritionally starved, using as evidence 
certain statements by travelers to the South... 
or similar commentary found in narratives by 
ex-slaves.” This assertion is followed by a cita- 
tion to pages 282-89 of my book, The Peculiar 
Institution (1956), where I consider the subject 
of slave diet. 

This is not the place to debate substantive 
issues—whether Fogel’s and Stanley Engerman’ s 
book, Time on. the Cross (1974), does in fact 
prove that slave diets were nutritionally bal- 
anced; whether nutritional starvation is really 
the issue; whether my own conclusions are 
drawn from “isolated scraps of evidence, arbi- 
trarily chosen”; or whether their methodology 
and sources are more reliable than mine. I want 
merely to deny Fogel’s assertion that my gen- 
eralizations about slave diet are based exclu- 
sively, or even primarily, on the statements of 
travelers and former slaves. This is a matter 
that can be settled by taking Fogel’s advice and 
resorting to the simplest method of explicit 
quantification: counting. The seven pages of 
The Peculiar Institution that relate to diet con- 
tain a sample of my evidence consisting of ten 
footnotes with nineteen citations to specific pri- 
mary sources. (Two secondary sources are also 
cited.) Of these nineteen citations, four (twenty- 
one per cent) are to statements by travelers and 
four (twenty-one per cent) are to narratives by 
former slaves. The remaining eleven (fifty-eight 
per cent) are to the writings or records of phy- 
sicians and slaveholders who, with the excep- 
tion of Fanny Kemble, had no reason to exag- 
gerate the possible limitations of the slave’s diet. 
Fogel has. thus seriously misrepresented both 
the character and variety of my sources. I have 
no reason to believe that the misrepresentation 
was deliberate, but it may Serve as a useful, if 
inadvertent, example of the perils of impres- 
sionistic quantification. f 

KENNETH M. STAMPP 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
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PROFESSOR FOGEL REPLIES: 


Nothing on page 344 (AHR, 80 [1975]) states 
or implies that Professor Stampp’s discussion of 
the diet was “based exclusively” or “primarily” 
on statements “of travelers and former slaves.” 
My references to the nature of the evidence 
employed in the debate over material treatment 
by neo-abolitionists and revisionist historians 
were a gloss.on the long evaluation of this de- 
bate (including a thirty-page discussion of The 
Peculiar Institution) that is contained in Time 
on the Cross (1974). While I cannot replicate 
that entire discussion here, the following brief 
‘extract is germane to the issue raised in 
Stampp’s letter. “Stampp’s conclusion that the 
diet of slaves was inadequate is supported by 
citations to one article in an agricultural jour- 
nal which gave questionable nutritional advice 
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to planters, reports in two slave narratives, re- 
ports by three planters (that may be incom- 
plete) of the food fed to slaves on their estates, 
and critical statements made by six other ob- 
servers along the lines that the slave diet was 
‘coarse, crude, and wanting in variety’ and that 
there were ‘many farmers’ who ‘feed their 
negroes sparingly, believing that it is economy’ ” 
(p. 240). 

Readers will note a discrepancy between our 
count and Stampp's count. This is partly be- 
cause we enumerated sources while Stampp enu- 
merates citations, and partly because our count 
is limited to sources that supported Stampp's 
case. 
ROBERT W. FOGEL 
Harvard University 





Recent Deaths ; 





QuIRINUS BREEN, historian of the Renaissance 
and Christian humanist, died on March 4, 1975, 
in Eugene, Oregon, after a long, cruelly debili- 
tating illness. He was seventy-nine. Born into a 
clerical family of the Christian Reformed faith 
at Orange City, Iowa, in 1896 and destined for 
the ministry himself, he was entered successivelv 
in Calvin Preparatory School, Calvin College, 
and Calvin Theological Seminary, all of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. He was ordained in 1921 
and given a church in the same city. While in 
the seminary, he had come under the profound 
influence of Professor Ralph Janssen, who in- 
troduced him to modern philosophy and to 
critical Biblical scholarship. When the latter 
of these interests resulted in Janssen’s deposi- 
tion for heresy, Breen protested in person to the 
Church Synod and resigned from the ministry. 

That act precipitated the one great personal 
crisis of his life. He withdrew into “cynicism 
about all churches” and spent two years as a 
salesman. But his cynicism, never in character, 
did not last. Breen was ordained by the Pres- 
byterian Church in 1926. His subsequent assign- 
ment to a church in Downers Grove, Illinois, 
enabled him to undertake a doctoral program 
under John T. McNeill at the University of 
Chicago. Significantly, his degree was to be in 
‘history, not theology. Thus, he committed him- 
self to the same critical scholarship that had 
been interdicted along with Janssen. But this 
commitment was not from spite. Rather he re- 
solved upon a career dedicated to searching out 
and proclaiming the common ground of church 
` and academy, of learning and faith. 

After receiving his doctorate in 1931, Breen 
resigned his pastorate and turned to teaching— 
initially at Hillsdale College in Michigan (1931- 
33); then at Albany College, now Lewis and 
Clark, in Oregon (1933-38); and since then at 
the University of Oregon until his retirement 
in 1964. Always an active participant in learned 
societies, he was a founder of a Pacific Coast 
branch of the American Society of Church His- 


tory, serving as its president in 1947 and as 
president of the national society in 1948. He 
served on the council of both the Medieval 
Academy of America and the Renaissance So- 
ciety of America and was president of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Renaissance Conference. In his 
participation in these societies, as in his campus 
associations, he always manifested a cross-disci- 
plinary purpose. But perhaps his striving for 
unity is best revealed in his publications. From 
John Calvin: A Study in French Humanism 
(1981), written to recall Janssen’s persecutors to 
their own scholarly past, to “The Church as 
Mother of Learning,” his apologia delivered as 
the Scott Lectures at Christian Theological 
Seminary (1961) and reproduced in Christianity 
and Humanism (1968), he applied himself in 
numerous books, articles, edited editions, and 
published lectures to overcoming the dualities 
of reason and faith, philosophy and rhetoric, 
thought and action, liberal and professional 
education, past and present. Thought, action, 
faith—for him, these three were one in man 
and in mankind by virtue of their common end 
in the unam verum bonum. His quest for 
ground common to faith and learning found 
its issue in an all-embracing ecumenicism that 
eñcompassed all time and space, whether physi- 
cal, historical, or cultural. 

LLOYD SORENSON 

University of Oregon 


The death of Leo GrrsHoy, professor emeritus 
of history at New York University, on March 14, 
1975, in New York City has diminished our 
profession and saddened our lives. Born in 
Krivoi Rog, Russia, on September 27, 1897, he 
came to the United States in 1903, spent his 
childhood and youth in New York City, and 
matriculated at Cornell University in. 1915. In 
1924 he married Ida Elizabeth Prigohzy, who 
survives him. 

It must have been sixty years ago that I first 
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met Leo Gershoy, when we entered Cornell as 
freshmen. Our friendship and that of the small 
closely knit group we were part of had grown 
strong by the time we were juniors, and it-stood 
the test of time. Ernest Hettich, later librarian 
and professor of history at New York Univer- 


sity, was one of the group, as was Barnet Nover, 


later a correspondent for the Washington Post 
and the Denver Post. This group became a 
leading part of the Carl Becker cult, which 
slowly grew after his arrival at Cornell in 1917; 
Gottschalk and Gershoy were perhaps its most 
devout observers. 

When we entered graduate adióol at Cornell 
in 1919, Gershoy at first matriculated in the 
Romance languages. From this derived, at least 
in part, his subtle understanding and wide 
knowledge of the French Enlightenment. But hé 
never ceased his work in history and took his 
Ph.D, under Becker in 1925. 

After we left Cornell we remained closely 
associated as personal friends and cooperative 
colleagues who worked in the same field. If our 
views on somé subjects were akin to each other, 
the reason must be, in part, our similar back- 
grounds and that we sat at the feet of the same 
mentor. 

Gershoy has left a rich legacy in teaching and 
scholarship. Before joining the faculty of New 
York University in 1946, he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, the College of the City of 
New York, Long Island University, and Sarah 
Lawrence College. He was a visiting professor 
at many universities, among them Columbia, 
Chicago, and Cornell. His long list of honors 
includes four Guggenheim awards, a Fulbright 
grant, and a fellowsbip at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavorial Sciencés. Ger- 
shoy's published works include Bertrand Barére: 
A Reluctant Terrorist (1962), From Despotism 
to Revolution, 1763-1789 (rev. ed., 1963), The 
French Revolution and Napoleon (rev. ed. 
1964), and articles for professional journals. 

My pride in my closest friend, Leo Gershoy, 
has many sources for its fount: An inspiring 
teacher, he left several generations of students 
whose admiration and devotion add much to 
his proud record. The words he put in print 
have influenced scholars and students beyond 
his own circle. But perhaps I take most pride in 
the words of confidential affection that came in 
his personal letters and in the easy learning and 
wisdom that came in his conversation. Sixty 
years of such words and wisdom was much. We 
may all be forgiven, I think, for regretting that 
we will be bereft of more. - 

TLOUIS GOTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 


Recent Deaths 


A long-standing member of the American His 
torical Association, WARNER F. WOODRING, pro- 
fessor emeritus in the department of history, 
Ohio State University, died on November 27, 
1974, at Brookesmith, Texas. Dr. Woodring was 
born on December 5, 1892, in Angola, Indiana, 
where he graduated in 1914 from Tri-State Col- 
lege with a B.S. degree in engineering. During 
World War I he served in the United States 
Army, being attached to the Meteorological 
Service. ' 

In ig20 he became a serious student of his- 
tory at the University of Chicago where he held 
a fellowship and a teaching assistantship. He 
received the Ph.D. degree in 1922 with a special 
interest and research in English political and 
legal history in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Professor Woodring held positiöns at 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, from 
1922 to 1924, and at Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, from 1924 to 1937. He came 
to Ohio State University in 1937 as a visiting 
professor of English history and became a 
tenured professor the following year, a position 
he filled with distinction until his early retire- 
ment in 1956 because of impaired vision. He 
also served at various times as visiting professor 
at the University of Arkänsas, the University of 
Chicago, the University of Southern California, 
and Pennsylvania State University. 

Woodring was an erudite scholar with a 
prodigious memory. He supplemented his Eng- 
lish historical skill and knowledge by reading 
widely in English literature and art, He was 
fascinated by military. and naval history and 
often regaled his colleagues and students with 
graphic descriptions of early European war- 
ships and episodes of the sea. He contributed 
many reviews of scholarly works to a number of 
professional journals, and these were always 
models of perfection., 

Professor Woödring loved to teach and was 
most successful and effective, especially with 
advanced undergraduates and graduate stu- 
dents. He was a most demanding leader and in 
seminars was an inspiring teacher with perfect 
give and take with the students and in dis- 
cussions continued after class; sometimes almost 
endlessly. Superior students sought him out and 
benefited enormously from his association. He 
directed many doctoral dissertations, and his 
students joyously kept in touch with him, even 
after his retirement and his move to Texas. His 
colleagues always found him energetic and care- 
ful in the discharge of his departmental duties 
and responsibilities. 

: SYDNEY N. FISHER 
Ohio Siate University 
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These volumes, recently received in the AHR 
office, do not lend themselves readily to unified 
reviews; the contents are therefore listed. Other 
Festschriften and similar volumes that are ame- 
nable to reviewing will be found in the review 
section. 


ALONSO HERNANDEZ, JOSÉ Luis, et al. Espace: 
Ideologie et société, au XVI° siècle. Grenoble: 
Presses Universitaires de Grenoble. 1975. Pp. 152. 


JOSE LUIS ALONSO HERNANDEZ, Parémiologie et cri- 
tique socio-historique. JACQUELINE BRUNET, Création 
et censure chez G. B. Gelli, de la Marmite au 
Cabas. MICHEL PLAISANCE, Espace et politique dans 
les comédies florentines des années, 1539-1551. Ap- 
pendice. BERNARD QUILLIET, La situation sociale des 
avocats du Parlement de Paris, a l'époque de la 
Renaissance (1490-1560.) 


BERZA, M., and STÄNESCU, E., editors. Acts du 
XIV* Congrès International des études Byzan- 
tines: Bucarest, 6-12 Septembre, 1971. Bucha- 
rest: Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste 
Romänia. 1974. Pp. 525. - 


Académies, Universités et Sociétés Savantes repré- 
sentées au XIV* Congrès International des Études 
Byzantines, Liste des participants au XIV* Congrès 
International des Études Byzantines. Schéma du 
programme, 


Séance d'Ouverture du Congrès: VASILE GRECU, Al- 
locution. NICOLAE CEAUSESCU, Message, MIRON CON- 
STANTINESCU, Allocution. MIHAI BERZA, Allocution. 
PAUL LEMERLE, Allocution. Saluts adressés au nom 
des participants au Congrès: SIR STEVEN RUNCIMAN, 
Salut. GEORG OSTROGORSKY, Salut. V, N. LAZAREV, Salut. 


Séance de Clôture: MIHAI BERZA, Allocution. HANS- 

GEORG BECK, Allocution. LINOS POLITIS, Allocution. 

ANTON KURTZ, Allocution. AGOSTINO PERTUSI, Allocu- 

tion. DENIS ZAKYTHINOS, Allocution. MIRON CON- 
STANTINESCU, Allocution. 


Rapports—Premier Thème: Société et vie intel- 
lectuelle au XIV* siècle: r. sEVCENCO, Society and In- 
tellectual Life in the Fourteenth Century. E. WERNER, 
Gesellschaft und Kultur im XIV. Jahrhundert: 
Sozial-okonomische Fragen. JOHN MEYENDORFF, So- 
ciety and Culture in the Fourteenth Century, Re- 
ligious Problems. HANS-GEORG BECK, Die griechische 
volkstümliche Literature des 14, Jahrhunderts. 
HERBERT HUNGER, Klassizistische Tendenzen in der 
byzantinischen Literature des 14. Jh. MANOLIS 
CHATZIDAKIS, Classicisme et tendances populaires au 
XIV” siècle. Les recherches sur l'évolution du style. 
s. RADOJČIĆ, Der Klassizismus und ihm entgegen- 
gesetzte Tendenzen in der Malerei des 14. Jahrhun- 
derts bei den orthodoxen Balkanslaven und den 
Rumänen.— Second Thème: Frontières et Régions 
Frontières du VII au XII? Siècle (Les Frontières 
Asiatiques). HÉLÈNE AHRWEILER, La frontière et les 
frontières de Byzance en Orient. z. V. UDALCOVA, 
A. P. KAZDAN, and R. M. BARTIKIAN, Sotsialnaya 
Struktura Vostochnykh Granits Vizantinskiy Im- 
perii v IX-XII Vekh [The Social Structure of the 
Eastern Borders of the Byzantine Empire in the 
Ninth-Twelfth Centuries]. A. PERTUSI, Tra storia e 
leggenda: akrítai e gházi sulla frontiera orientale 
de Bisanzio. N. OIKONOMIDES, L'organisation de la 
frontière orientale de Byzance aux X°-XI® siècles 
et le Taktikon de l'Escorial. D. OBOLENSKY, Byzan- 
tine Frontier Zones and Cultural Exchanges— 
Troisième Thème: L'art Profane à Byzance: ANDRÉ 
GRABAR, L'art profane à Byzance. J. G. BECKWITH, 
Byzantine Tissues. w. F. VOLBACH, Profane Silber- 
und. Elfenbeinarbeiten aus Byzanz. 0. I. PODOBEDOVA, 
Otrazheniye ''Vizantiynskikh Illyustriro Vannykh 
Khronikh v Tverskom Spiske Khroniki Georgiya 
Amartola [Reflection of the Byzantium Illustrated 
Chronicles in the Iversk Third Manuscript of 
Georgiya Amartola].—Quatriéme Thème: Byzance 
et la Roumanie. EUGEN STÁNESCU, Byzance et les 
Pays roumains aux IX*-XV* siécles. VALENTIN AL. 
GEORGESCU, Byzance et les institutions roumaines, 
jusqu'à la fin du XV® siècle. ION-RADU MIRCEA, 
Relations littéraires entre Byzance et les Pays rou- 
mains. I. D. ŞTEFĂNESCU. Relations artistiques rou- 
manobyzantines. Apercu général. MARIA-ANA MU- 
SICESCU, Relations artistiques entre Byzance et les 
Pays roumains (IV*-XV* s). État actuel de la 
recherche. 
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MORRIS, MARGARET FRANCINE, and WEST, ELLIOTT, 
editors. Essays on Urban America. With intro- 
duction by CONSTANCE MCLAUGHLIN GREEN. (The 
Walter Prescott Webb Memorial Lecutres, 9.) 
Austin: University of Texas Press. 1975. Pp. 
147. $7.00. i 


ROBERT F. OAKS, The City under Military Occupa- 
tion: Philadelphia, 1777-1778. BRUCE I. AMBACHER, 
Urban Response to Jäcksonian Democracy: Phila- 
delphia Democrats and the Bank War, 1832-1834. 
RICHARD G. MILLER, Fort Worth and the Progressive 
Era: The Movement for Charter Revision, 1899- 
1907. RICHARD C. WADE, Historical Analogies and 
Public Policy: The Black and Immigrant Experi- 
ence in Urban America. 


NIZAMI, K. A., editor. Medieval India: A Miscel- 
lany. (Centre of Advanced Study, Department 
of History, Aligarth Muslim University, vol. 2.) 
New York: Asia Publishing House. 1972. Pp. 
346. $10.00. - 


S. MAQBUL AHMAD, Road-System of India as De- 
scribed by Al-Biruni. M. c. Josur, Some Nagari In- 
scriptions on the Qutb Minar. IQTIDAR ALAM KHAN, 
The Turko-Mongol Theory of Kingship. IQTIDAR 
HUSAIN SIDDIQI, Wajh’-I-Ma® Ash Grants under the 
Afghan Kinds (1451-1555). R. NATH, Depiction of 
Fabulous Animals (Gaj—Vyala) at the Delhi-Gate 
of Agra Fort. MUHAMMAD ZAMMEERUDDIN SIDDIQI, 
The Intelligence Services under the Mughals. AFZAL 
HusAIN, The Family of Shaikh Salim Chishti dur- 
ing the Reign of Jahangir. RAFI AHMAD ALAVI, New 
Light of Mughal Cavalry. AZRA NIZAMI, Socio- 
Religious Outlook of Abul Fazl. HAMIDA KHATOON 
NAQVI, Incidents of Rebellions during the Reign of 
Emperor Akbar. m. ATHAR ALI, Sidelights into Ideo- 
logical and Religious Attitudes in the Punjab 
during the 17th Century. A. J. QAISAR, Merchant 
Shipping in India during the Seventeenth Century. 
MAHENDRA PAL SINGH, Merchants and the Local 
Administration and Civic Life in Gujarat during 
the 17th Century. MUHAMMED UMAR, Foreign Trade 
of India during the Eighteenth Century. ZAHIRUD- 
DIN MALIK, The Subah of Kashmir under the Later 
Mughals: 1708-1748. s. P. GUPTA, Ijara System in 
Eastern Rajasthan (c. 1650-1750). QEYAMUDDIN 
AHMAD, Meaning and Usage of Some Terms of 
Land Revenue Administration. sari AHMAD, The 
Awadh 'Treaty Of 1837. MOHD. YASIN MAZHAR SID- 
pIQrt, Arzdasht of Badr Hajib. RAFAT BILGIRAMI, 
Some Mughal Revenue Grants to the Family and 
Khanqah of Saiyid Ashraf Jahangir. MOHAMMAD 
HABIB, Studies in the History of Rajasthan (r. 
essay. MOHAMMAD HABIB, (reviewer) Urdu main 
Wahhabi Adah by Khwaja Ahmad Faruqi. 


PIPPIDI, D. M., editor. Actes du IX° Congrès In- 
ternational, d'Études sur les frontiéres ro- 
maines: Mamaia, 6-13 septembre 1972. Bucha- 
rest: Editura Academiel. 1974. Pp. 553. 72 Plates. 


Festschriften and Miscellanies 


ION BARNES and GH, STEFAN, Le limes scythicus des 
origines à la fin de l'antiquité. TIBOR NAGY, Drei 
Jahre Limesforschungen in Ungarn. VLADIMIR KO- 
NIC, Ergebnisse der neuen Forschungen auf dem 
obermoesischen Donaulimes. TEOFIL IVANOV, Die 
letzten Ausgrabungen des römischen und frühby- 
zantinischen Donau-Limes in der VR Bulgarien. 
OCTAVIAN TOROPU, La frontière nord-danubienne de 
la Dacie Ripensis depuis l'abandon de la Dacie 
trajane jusqu’aux invasions hunniques. EM. CON- 
DURACHI, Classis Flavia Moesica au I°" siècle de nè. 
EMILIA DORUTIU-BOILA, Troesmis und die Organisier- 
ung des skythischen Limes in der frühen Kaiserzeit. 
AL.-S. ŞTEFAN, Recherches de photo-interpretation 
archéologique sur le limes de la Scythie Mineure ` 
à l'époque du Bas-Empire. c. SCORPAN, Scidava— 
A New Roman Fortress on the Map of the Danube 
Limes. ANREI ARICESCU, Auxilia limits Scythici. A. V. 
RÁDULESCU, Ateliers de produits en terre cuite le 
long du Bas-Danube. BURKHARD BÖTIGER, Die Im- 
portkeramik aus dem spätantiken Donaulimeskas- 
tell Iatrus in Nordbulgarien (Zu Aspekten ihrer 
wirtschaftshistorischen Interpretation). KLAUS WACH- 
TEL, Zum gegenwärtigen Forschungsstand der Kas- 
tellgrabung latrus. LUDWIKA PRESS, The So-Called 
Portico Building at Novae, Bulgaria. VELIZAR VEL- 
xov, Der Kult der Diana Plestrensis in Moesia 
Inferior. MARIA #ICIKOVA, "Firmalampen" du limes 
danubien en Bulgarie. IORANKA ATANASSOVA-GEOR- 
GIEVA, Le quadriburgium de la forteresse Castra 
Martis en Dacia Ripensis. N. GUDEA, Befestigungen 
am Banater Donau-Limes aus der Zeit der Tetrar- 
chie. sÄNDOR soPRONI, Die spätrömische Festung 
von lovia. JENÓ FITZ, Römische Lager in Gorsium. 
JarosLav SaSeL, Die Limes-Entwicklung in Illyri- 
cum. STEPHAN FERENCZI, Die Nordstrecke des dakis- 
chen Limes vom Crişul Repede bis zu den Ost- 
karpaten. KURT HOREDT, Zur Frage der grossen 
Erdwälle an der mittleren und unteren Donau, 
1. 1. russu, Die Hilfstruppen am Limes Daciae 
Superioris. D. PROTASE, "Exercitus Daciae Porolis- 
sensis" et la défense des frontiéres septentrionales 
de la Dacie. p. Tupor, Nouvelles recherches ar- 
chéologiques sur le limes Alutanus et le limes 
Transalutanus. CRISTIAN M. VLÁDESCU and GH. POE- 
NARU BORDEA, Les.fortifications romaines sur le 
limes Alutanus dans la zone du massif de Cozia. 
IOANA BOGDAN CATANICIU, Nouvelles données sur le 
limes Transalutanus. RADU VULPE, Les valla de la 
Valachie, de la Basse-Moldavie et du Boudjak. 
STEPHEN L. DYSON, The Role of Comparative Fron- 
tier Studies in Understanding the Roman Frontier. 
GIOVANNI FORNI, Denominazioni proprie e improprie 
dei “limites” delle province. B. W. WARMINGTON, Fron- 
tier Studies and the History of the Roman Empire— 
Some desiderata. A. R. BIRLEY, Septimius Severus, Pro- 
pagator Imperii. DENIS VAN BERCHEM, Les itinéraires 
de Caracalla et L'Itinéraire Antonin. J. F. GILLIAM, 
Jupiter Turmasgades. RADISLAV HOŠEK, Nymphis Sac- 
rum. DAVID J. BREEZE and BRIAN DOBSON, The Develop- 
ment of the Northern Frontier in Britain from Had- 
rian to Caracalla. GORDON s. MAXWELL, 'The Building 
of the Antonine Wall. ROBIN c. LIVENS, Litus Hiberni- 


Festschriften and Miscellanies 


cum. D. R. WILSON, Roman Camps in Britain. s. s. 
FRERE, The Roman Fortress at Longthorpe, England. 
F. H. THOMPSON, The Amphitheatre of the Legionary 
Fortress of Deva (Chester): Excavations 1965-69. 
BRIAN HOBLEY; "The Lunt’ Roman Fort, England: 
Summary of Excavations 1967-72. DIETRICH HOFF- 
MANN, Der Oberbefehl des spärtömischen Heeres 
im 4. Jahrhundert n. Chr. H. v. PETRIKovITs, Mili- 
tärische Fabricae der Römer. HANS SCHÖNBERGER, 
Neue Ausgrabungen im Römerkastell Oberstimm 
an der Oberen Donau, HANNSJÖRG UBL, Das römer- 
zeitliche Gräberfeld und die zugehörige Siedlung 
von Mannersdort a. Leithagebirge, Flur Haus- 
felder am Arbach. WERNER Jorns, Der spätrömische 
Burgus, “Zullestein” mit Schiffslände, nördlich von 
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Worms. HANS EIDEN, Dans Militärbad in Boppard 
am Rhein. J. E. BOGAERS, Troupes auxiliaires thraces 
dans la partie néerlandaise de la Germania In- 
ferior. W. GLASBERGEN and W. GROENMAN-VAN WAATE- 
RINGE, The Garrisons of Valkenburg Z.H. 1, 1a 
and 2/g. JOEL LE GALL, Le róle tactique des camps 
établis autour d'Alesia par l'armée de César en 
52 av. J.-C. EDITH MARY WIGHTMAN, La Gaule 
Chevelue entre César et Auguste. J. M. BLAZQUEZ, 
Der Limes im Spanien des vierten Jahrhunderts. 
I. ROLL, Routes romaines en Israël. MORDECHAI 
GICHON, Towers on the Limes Palaestine: Forms, 
Purpose, Terminology and Comparisons. ALAIN 
MALISSARD, Pour une étude filmique de la Colonne 
Trajane. D. M. PIPPIDI, Séance de clôture. 





Other Books Received 





Books listed were received by the AHR between 
May ı and July 15, 1975. Books that will be re- 
viewed are not listed, but listing does not preclude 
subsequent review. 


GENERAL 


ABRAHAM, HENRY J. The Judicial Process: An Intro- 
ductory Analysis of the Courts of the United 

. States, England, and France. gd ed. rev; New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 543. 
Cloth $12.95, paper $5.95. 

ADAMS, BERT N. The Family: A Sociological Inter- 
pretation, 2d ed.; Chicago: Rand McNally. 1975. 
Pp. xiii, 412. $9.95. 

The Americas in a Changing World: A Report of 
the Commission on United States-Latin American 
Relations. Preface by soL M. Linowitz. Quad- 
rangle Book. New York: Quadrangle/The New 
York ‘Times Book Co. 1975. Pp. vi, 248. $3.95. 

BAIROCH, PAUL. The Economic Development of the 
Third World since 1900. Tr. by CYNTHIA POSTAN. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
‘fornia Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 260. $12.00. See rev. of 
French ed. (1967), AHR, 73 (1967-68): gg. 

BARBIERI, LAZARO. Introducción al estudio de la 
sociologia. Manuales de humanitas, no. 3. Tucu- 
man: Universidad Nacional de Tucumán, Facul- 
tad de Filosofía y Letras. 1973. Pp. 471. 

BELL, DAVID V. J. Power, Influence, and Authority: 
An Essay in Political Linguistics. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1975. Pp. xii, 131. $6.95. 

BENDINER, ELMER. A Time for Angels: The Tragi- 
comic History of the League of Nations. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1975. Pp. xiv, 441, xviii. 
$12.95. 

BIRKOS, ALEXANDER S., and TAMBS, LEWIS A. Historiog- 
raphy, Method, History Teaching: A Bibliogra- 
phy of Books and Articles in English, 1965-1973. 
Linnet Books. Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press, 
1975. Pp. x, 130. $7.50. 

BOGUE, ALLAN G. (ed). Emerging Theoretical Mod- 
els in Social and Political History. Sage Contem- 
porary Social Science Issues, 9. Beverly Hills: 
Sage. 1973. Pp. 152. $3.00. 

BROOKFIELD, HAROLD. Interdependent Development. 
Perspectives on Development. Pittsburgh: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press. 1975. Pp. xiii, 234. $8.95. 

CATLIN, GEORGE. Kissinger's Atlantic Charter. Ger- 
rards Cross: Colin Smythe; distrib. by Rowman 
and Littlefield, Totowa, N.J. 1974. Pp. 144. $12.00. 


CERAMI, CHARLES A. Crisis: The Loss of Europe. New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 1975. Pp. 182. 
$7.95. 

EN RALPH (ed). New Directions in Literary 
History. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 1974. Pp. viii, 263. $10.00. 

Conversalions with Lukas: Hans Heinz Holz; Leo 
Eofler; Wolfgang Abendroth. Ed. by THEO PINKUS. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. 1975. Pp. 155. 

DARWIN, CHARLES. The Origin of Species. Abridged 
and introd. by PHILIP APPLEMAN. New York: 
W. W. Norton. 1975. Pp. 128. $1.45. 

DE CECCO, MARCELLO. Money and Empire: The In- 
ternational Gold Standard, 1890-1914. Totowa, 
N.J: Rowman and Littlefield. 1975. Pp. x, 254. 
$20.00. 

DEWHURST, KENNETH (ed. and introd. by). Thomas 
Dover's Life and Legacy. History of Medicine 
ser., no. 44: Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press. 1974. 
Pp. xliii, 247. $12.50. : 

DOCTOROW, X. L. Ragtime. New York: Random 
House. 1974. Pp. 270. $8.95. 

DRAKE, MICHAEL. Historical Demography: Problems 
and Projects. Social Sciences: A Third Level 
Course. Historical Data and the Social Sciences, 
Units 5-8. Milton Keynes: Open University Press. 
1974. Pp. 160. 

DRAKE, MICHAEL. The Quantitative Analysis of His- 
torical Data. Social Sciences: A Third Level 
Course. Historical Data and the Social Sciences, 
Units 1-4. Milton Keynes: Open University Press. 
1974. Pp. 136. s . . 

EAMES, JAMES BROMLEY. The English in China: 
Being an Account of the Intercourse and Rela- 
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1600 to the Year 1843 and a Summary of Laler 
Developments. New impression of 1909 ed. New 
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EDMOND, MARY (ed.). European Parliament Digest. 
Volume ı, 7973. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield. 1975. Pp. vii, 212. $22.50. 

ELELE, ROLF, Die Schlacht an der Bzura im Septem- 
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Einzelschriften zur militärischen Geschichte des 
Zweiten Weltkrieges, ı5. Freiburg: Verlag Rom- 
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ERIKSON, ERIK H. Life History and the Historical 
Moment. New York: W. W. Norton. ı975. Pp. 
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Study Group of the New York Psychoanalytic 
Institute, monograph 6. New York: International 
Universities Press. 1975. Pp. xi, 97. $7.00. 

FLORENCE, RONALD. Marx’s Daughters: Eleanor Marx, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Angelica Balabanoff. New 
York: Dial Press. 1975. Pp. 258. $10.00. 

FORSTER, ROBERT, and RANUM, OREST (eds.). Biology 
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New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1975. Pp. 440. 
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und praktischen Aspekte. Berlin: Walter de Gruy- 
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HOLLISTER, C. WARREN, et al. River Through Time: 
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McGill-Queen’s University Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 
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KIM, YOUNG C. Japanese-Soviet Relations: Interac- 
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LASLETT, P., et al. El método histórico: Conversa- 
ciones internacionales sobre historia. Pamplona: 
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Challenge: 1300-1600. A Portrait of Europe, 2. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1975. Pp. 
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LIPSHIRES, SIDNEY. Herbert Marcuse: From Marx to 
Freud and Beyond. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman. 
1974. Pp. XV, 138. . . 

LIPSKY, DAVID B. (ed). Union Power and Public Pol- 
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New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
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LOEHLIN, JOHN c., et al. Race Differences in Intelli- 
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PALMADE, GUY (ed.). Das bürgerliche Zeitalter. Fischer 
Weltgeschichte, no. 27. Frankfurt: Fischer Tas- 
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PAXTON, ROBERT 0. Europe in the Twentieth Cen- 
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ROGGE, ©. JOHN. Why Men Confess. Da Capo Paper- 
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scHiEDER, THEODOR. Probleme einer europäischen 
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STORK, JOE. Middle East Oil and the Energy Crisis. 
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World Handbook of Political and Social Indi- 
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WILLIAMSON, HAROLD F. (ed.). Evolution of Interna- 
tional Management Structures. Joint Publication 
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Delaware Press; distrib. by Temple University 
Press, Philadelphia. 1975. Pp. xii, 254. $20.00. 

WRIGHT, MOORHEAD (ed.). Theory and Practice of the 
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Writings. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 
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Meeting of the American Philological Association. 
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BURY, J. B., and MEIGGS, RUSSELL. A History of Greece: 
To the Death of Alexander the Great. 4th ed.; 
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1974. London: Jonathan Cape; distrib by Hu- 
manities Press, Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 1975. 
Pp. 24. $2.25. 

KINNEY, ARTHUR F. (ed. with introd. by). Elizabethan 
Backgrounds: Historical Documents of the Age 
of Elizabeth I. New ed; Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books. 1975. Pp. xi, 412. $22.50. 

KINNEY, ARTHUR F. Titled Elizabethans: A Directory 
of Elizabethan State and Church Officers and 
Knights, with Peers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, 1558-1603. Hamden, Conn: Archon 
Books. 1973. Pp. ix, 89. $6.50. 

‘LAMONT, WILLIAM, and OLDFIELD, SYBIL (ed. with 
introd. and notes by). Politics, Religion and 
Literature in the Seventeenth Century. Totowa, 
N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 1975. Pp. xxvi, 248. 
Cloth $12.50, paper $6.75. 

MUNRO, DONALD JAMES (ed.). Writings on British 
History 1949-1951: A Bibliography of Books and 
Articles on the History of Great Britain from 
about 450 A.D. to 1939, Published during the 
Years 1949-51 Inclusive, with an Appendix Con- 
taining a Select List. of Publications in These 
Years on British History since 1939. London: 
University of London, Institute of Historical Re- 
search. 1975. Pp. xix, 365. £12.00. 

REEL, JEROME V., JR. Index to Biographies of Eng- 
lishmen 1000-1485 Found in Dissertations and 
Theses. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1975. 
Pp. xiii, 689. $30.00. 

RICHARDSON, W. C. (ed). The Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1552. Archives of British History 
and Culture, vol. 3. Morgantown: West Virginia 
University Library. 1974. Pp. xl, 302. $22.00. 

RITTER, GERHARD A. Parlament und Demokratie in 
Grossbritannien: Studien zur Entwicklung und 
Struktur des politischen Systems. Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. 1972. Pp. 378. 

RUTT, JOHN TOWILL (ed., illus., and notes by). Diary 
of Thomas Burton, Esq.: Member in the Parlia- 
ments of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, from 
1656 to ‘1659. Introd. by IVAN Roots. Annotated 
Index of Speakers in the Parliaments of 1656 
and 1658/9 by PAUL PINCKNEY and PAUL H. HARD- 
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ACRE. Reprint in 4 vols. New York: Johnson Re- 
print Corp. 1974. Pp. 423; 543; viii, 596; 549, 48. 
$100.00 the set. 

SANDERSON, MICHAEL (ed.) The Universities in the 
Nineteenth Century. Birth of Modern Britain. 
Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1975. Pp. xiv, 
262. $16.50. 

SCHWARTZ, RICHARD B. Samuel Johnson and the Prob- 
iem of Evil. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1975. Pp. x, 118. $11.00. 

SHANNON, R. T. Gladstone and the Bulgarian Agita- 
iion 1876. Introd. by G. S. R. KITSON CLARK. 2d ed.; 
Archon Books. Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String 
Press. 1975. Pp. xxviii, 308. $17.50. See ‚rev. of 
1st ed. (1963), AHR, 71 (1965-66): 189-90. 

TITMUSS, RICHARD M. Social Policy: An Introduction. 
Ed. by BRIAN ABEL-SMITH and KAY TITMUSS. New 
York: Pantheon Books. 1975. Pp. 160. $8.95. 

WAGNER, ANTHONY. Historic Heraldry of Britain: 
An Illustrated Series of British Historical Arms, 
with Notes, Glossary, and an Introduction to. 
Heraldry. London: Phillimore; distrib. by Row- 
man and Littlefield, Totowa, N.J. 1975. Pp. 118. 
$14.50. 

WALTON, HANES, JR. Black Republicans: The Politics 
of the Black and Tans. Metuchen, N. J.: Scare- 
crow Press. 1975. Pp. xvii, 199. $8.00. 

WCOTTON, GRAHAM. Pressure Groups in Britain 
1720-1970: An Essay in Interpretation with Origi- 
nal Documents. Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 
1975. Pp. x, 875. $20.00. 

ZEEVELD, W. GORDON. The Temper of Shakespeare's 
Thought. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1974. Pp. xv, 266. $11.95. 


FRANCE 


AMATO, JOSEPH. Mounier and Maritain: A French 
Catholic Understanding of the Modern World. 
Studies in the Humanities, no. 6, Philosophy. 
University: University of Alabama Press. 1975. 
Pp. xxiii, 215. $9.50. 

ARON, ROBERT: Lettre ouverte à l'Église de France. 
Paris: Albin Michel. 1975. Pp. 206. 

CONLON, PIERRE M. Prelude au siècle des lumières 
en France: Répertoire chronologique de 1680 à 
1715. Histoire des idées et critique littéraire, vol. 
146. Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1975. Pp. 496. 

FOUCAULT, MICHEL (ed). I, Pierre Rivière, Having 
Slaughtered My Mother, My Sister, and My 
Brother . . . : A Case of Parricide in the roth 
Century. Tr. by FRANK JELLINEK. Pantheon Books. 

‚New York: Random House. 1975. Pp. xiv, 288. 
$10.00. 

France. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washington:] 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. 1975. Pp. 116. $1.75. 

HERIVEL, JOHN. Joseph Fourier: The Man and the 

. Physicist. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1975. Pp. xi, 350. $31.25. 

JULLIEN DE POMMEROL, MARIE-HENRIETTE. Sources de 
Phistoire de l’Université d’Orleans. Vol. 1, Le 
Chartrier au début de XVI° siècle. Institut de 
Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes. Bibliographies, 
Colloques, Travaux Préparatoires. Paris: Editions 
du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 
1974. Pp. xxxvii, 151. 

MARZAC, NICOLE. The Library of a French Bishop 
in the Late XVIth Century. Institut de Recherche 
et d'Histoire des Textes. Bibliographies, Col- 
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loques, Travaux Préparatoires. Série Bibliothéques 
Anciennes. Paris: Éditions du Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique. 1974. Pp. vi, 100. 

METTAM, ROGER, and JOHNSON, DOUGLAS. French His- 
tory and Society: The Wars of Religion to the 
Fifth Republic. Rev. and rpt. from France: 4 
Companion to French Studies, ed. by D. c. CHARL- 
TON. University Paperbacks. London: Methuen; 
distrib. by Barnes & Noble, New York. 1974. Pp. 
viii, 168. $4.25. 

NEWMAN, EDGAR LEON (ed.). Proceedings of the Firsi 
Annual Meeting of the, Western Society for 
French History, March 14-15, 1974. [Las Cruces]: 
New Mexico State University Press. 1974. Pp. v, 
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PRICE, ROGER (ed.). 7848 in France. Documents of 
Revolution. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1975. Pp. 192. Cloth $8.95, paper $2.95. 

PROUST, JACQUES. Lectures de Diderot. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin. 1974. Pp. 239. 22 fr. . 

SCHWARZFUCHS, $. Les Juifs de France. Paris: Albin 
Michel. 1975. Pp. 350. 

Tables du Journal: Le Temps. Vol. 6, 1886-1888. 
Introd. by PIERRE ALBERT, Institut francais de 
presse et des sciences de l'information, Section 
d’histoire, Paris: Editions du Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique. 1974. Pp. xvii, 1061. 

TAPIE, VICTOR-L. France in‘ the Age of Louis XIII 
and Richelieu, Tr. and ed. by D. MCN. LOCKIE. 
Foreword by A. ©. DICKENS, New York: Praeger. 
1975. Pp. xix, 622. $17.50. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


BRUCE, NEIL. Portugal: The Last Empire. Halsted 
Press Book. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1975. 
Pp. 160. 

FERNANDEZ-ARMESTO, FELIPE. Ferdinand and Isabella. 
New York: Taplinger. 1975. Pp. 209. $15.00. 

HOTTINGER, ARNOLD. Spain in Transition: Franco’s 
Regime. The Washington Papers, vol. 2, no. 18. 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. Beverly 
Hills: Sage, 1974. Pp. 62. $2.50. 

HOTTINGER, ARNOLD. Spain in Transition: Prospects 
and Policies. The Washington Papers, vol. 2, 
no. 1g. Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 
Beverly Hills: Sage. 1974. Pp. 55. $2.50. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


ARNOULD, M.-A., et al. Recherches sur l’histoire des 
finances publiques en Belgique, vol. 2. Acta His- 
torica Bruxellensia. Travaux de l'Institut. d’His- 
toire de l'Université Libre de Bruxelles. Brussels: 
the Institute. 1970. Pp. 398. See rev. of vol. 1 
(1967), AHR, 73 (1968): 1173~74. 

Athenae Batavae: De Leidse Universiteit/The Uni- 
versity of Leiden, 1575-1975. Leiden: Universitaire 
Pers Leiden. 1975. Pp. 111. 

Bibliographie luxembourgeoise 1673 (XXIX* année) 
complément des années précédentes. Luxembourg: 
Bibliothèque Nationale. 1974. Pp. 216. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


JOHNSTON, GEORGE. The Faroe Islanders’ Saga. [Ot- 
tawa:] Oberon Press. 1975. Pp. 144. 
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KUHNLE, STEIN. Pallerns of Social and Political Mo- 
bilization: A Historical Analysis of the Nordic 
Countries. Contemporary Political Sociology Se- 
ries, vol. 1. Beverly Hills: Sage. 1975. Pp. 75. 


$2.50. 

Norway. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washington:] 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. 1975. Pp. 72. $1.75. 

RINK, HENRIK (tr). Danish Greenland: Its People 
and Products. New introd. by HELGE LARSEN. Re- 
print. Montreal: McGill-Queen's University Press. 
1974. Pp. xvii, 468. $25.00. À 

ZETTERBERG, KENT. Liberalism i kris. Stockholm: 
LiberFörlag. 1975. Pp. 428. S. Kr. 46.50. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


BARBER, BENJAMIN R. The Death of Communal Lib- 
erty: A History of Freedom. in a Swiss Mountain 
Canton. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1974. Pp. xii, 302. $3.95. 

ERUSALIMSKII, A. S. Bismark: Diplomatiia i Militarizm 
[Bismarck: Diplomacy and Militarism]. Akademiia 
Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo 
“Nauka.” 1968, Pp. 282. 

FISCHER, FRITZ. War of Illusions: German Policies 
from rgrr to 1914. Foreword by SIR ALAN BUL- 
Lock. Tr. by MARIAN JACKSON, New York: W. W. 
Norton. 1975. Pp. xiii, 578. $18.95. See rev. of 
German ed. (1969), AHR, 76 (1971): 791. 

Fiirstenbergsche Geschichte. Vol. 1, Die Geschichte 
des Geschlechtes von Fürstenberg bis um 1400, 
rev. by FRIEDRICH VON KLOCKE. 2d ed.; vol. 2, Die 
Geschichte des Geschlechtes von Fürstenberg von 
1400 bis um 1600, comp. by FRIEDRICH VON KLOCKE 
and GERHARD THEUERKAUF; vol. 3, Die Geschichte 
des Geschlechtes von Fürstenberg im 17. Jahr- 
hundert, comp. by HELMUT LAHRKAMP et al. 

. Münster: Verlag Aschendorff. 1971. Pp. 164, 2 
charts; 188, 12 plates, 3 charts; 181, 16 plates, 
1 chart. _ . 

HASS, GERHART. Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg. 
Vol. 1, Vorbereitung, Entfesselung und: Verlauf 
des Krieges bis zum 22. Juni 1941. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag. 1974. Pp. 644. 

HEERDE, WALTER. Haidhausen: Geschichte einer 
Münchner Vorstadt. Oberbayerisches Archiv, vol. 
98. Munich: Verlag des Historischen Vereins von 
Oberbayern (Stadtarchiv München). 1974. Pp. 
319, 172 plates. . F 

HEIBER, HELMUT (ed.). Goebbels-Reden. Vol. 1, 1932- 
1939. Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1971. Pp. xxxiv, 

97. - 

ee, BARBARA. Max Joseph Wagenbauer. Ober- 
bayerisches Archiv, no. 95. Munich: Verlag des 
Historischen Vereins von Oberbayern (Stadtar- 
chiv München). 1972. Pp. 153. 

KEPPLER, KURT. Tod über Deutschland: Der Mor- 
genthauplan. Veröffentlichungen des Institutes 
für deutsche Nachkriegsgeschichte, vol. 6. Tübin- 
gen: Verlag der Deutschen Hochschullehrer- 
Zeitung. 1971. Pp. 390. 

KESSLER, ALEXANDER. Der Jungdeutsche Orden in 
den Jahren der. Entscheidung (1): 1928-1930. 
Pt. 4. Munich: Verlag Wolfgang Lohmiiller. 1974. 
176. DM 14.50. . 

KLEIN, ERNST. Geschichte der öffentlichen Finanzen 
in Deutschland (1500-1870). Sozial. und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte. Wissenschaftliche Paperbacks 6. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH. 1974. 


Pp. 145. 
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MIRKIND, A. M. Pod znamenem kommuny: Ger- 
manskaia sotsial—demokratiia—protiv reaktsii i 
militarizma, 1871-1875 gg [Under the Banner of 
the Commune: German Social Democracy against 
Reaction and Militarism, 1871-1875]. Kishinev- 
skii Gosudarstvennyi Universitet imeni V. I. 
Lenina. [Kishinev:] Redaktsionno-Izdatel’skii Ot- 
del Akademii Nauk Moldavskoi SSR. 1971. Pp. 
278. 

oe PHILIPPE. La statistique industrielle dans 
les Pays-Bas autrichiens à l'époque de Marie- 
Thérèse: Documents et cartes. Vol. 1. Brussels: 
Palais des Académies. 1974. Pp. x, 831, v. 

NAHRSTEDT, WOLFGANG. Die Entstehung der Freizeit: 
Dargestellt am Beispiel Hamburgs. Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1972. Pp. 372. 

NOËL, JEAN-FRANÇOIS. Histoire du peuple allemand: 
Des origines à la paix de Westphalie. Le fil des 
temps. [Paris:] Presses Universitaires de France. 
1975. Pp. 334- 

PANZER, ARNO. Das Ringen um. die deutsche Agrar- 
politik: Von der Währungsstabilisierung bis zur 
Agrardebatte im Reichstag im Dezember r928. 
Beiträge zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
vol. ı. Kiel: Kommissionsverlag Walter G. Müh- 
lau. 1970. Pp. xviii, 198. DM ıo. Í 

RECHBERG-HEYDEGGER, BRIGITTE. Ludwig Sigismund 
Ruhl (1794-1887): Leben und Werk. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung des Doktorgrades des 
Fachbereichs Geschichtswissenschaften. [N.p.:] 
Universität Giessen. 1973. Pp. 218, 10 plates. 

RÜCKERT, JOACHIM. August Ludwig Reyschers: Leben 
und Rechtstheorie. 1802-1880. Münchener Uni- 
versitätsschriften— Juristische Facultät, Abhand- 
lungen zur rechtswissenschaftlichen Grundlagen- 
forschung, vol. 13. Berlin: J. Schweitzer Verlag. 
1974. Pp. Ixvi, 413. DM 118. 

SEELING, -HANS. Die Eisenhütten in Heerdt und 
Mülheim am Rhein. Schriften zur Rheinisch- 
Westfälischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. 24. Co- 
logne: Rheinisch-Westfälischen Wirtschaftsarchiv 
zu Köln. 1972. Pp. 168. 

STOURZH, GERALD. Kleine Geschichte des Österreich- 
ischen Staatsvertrages: Mit Dokumentteil. Graz: 
Verlag Styria. 1975. Pp. 255. DM 35. 

WEGNER, KONSTANZE. Theodor Barth und die Freisin- 
nige Vereinigung: Studien zur Geschichte des 
Linksliberalismus im wilhelminischen Deutsch- 
land (1893-1910). Tübinger Studien zur Geschichte 
und Politik, no. 24. Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 1968. Pp. xii, 159. DM 26. 

WILLIAMS, ROBERT c. Culture in Exile: Russian 
Emigres in Germany, 1881-1941. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xviii, 404. $14.50.- 

wüzsr, GUIDO. Josef Burkard Leu (1808-1865): Propst 
im Hof und Professor der Theologie in Luzern— 
Ein “liberaler Geistlicher.” Europäische Hoch- 
schulscriften. Ser. 3, Geschichte und ihre Hilfs- 
wissenschaften, vol. 30. Bern: Herbert Lang. 


1974. Pp. 173. 


"EASTERN EUROPE 


AUTY, PHYLIS. Tito: A Biography. Political Leaders 
of the Twentieth Century. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books. 1974. Pp. 400. 

DEAK, AUGUSTIN, and ILINCHOIU, ION. Lenin i Rumy- 
niia [Lenin and Romania]. Bibliotheca Historica 
Romaniae, Studia 35. Budapest: Izdatel’stvo 
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\ Akademii Sotsialisticheskoi Respubliki Rumynii. 
1971. Pp. 196. Lei 8. 

DEUTSCH, ROBERT. Die Entstehung des Meerengen- 
vertrages von Montreux, 1936. Bibliotheca His- 
torica Romaniae, 37. Bucharest: Akademieverlag. 
1971. Pp. 264. Lei 11. 

DUBEY, VINOD. Yugoslavia: Development with De- 
centralization: Report of a Mission Sent to Yugo- 
slavia by the World Bank. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, for the World Bank. 
1975. Pp. xiv, 490. Cloth $18.50, paper $8.50. 

KIENIEWICZ, STEFAN. The Emancipation of the Pol-- 
ish Peasantry. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1970. Pp. xix, 285. $11.75. 

LANCKORONSKA, CAROLINA (ed.). Documenta ex Ar- 
chivo Regiomontano .ad Poloniam Spectantia. 
Pt. 4, H B A, B 2, 1525-30. Elementa ad Fontium 
Editiones, 34. Rome: Institutum Historicum Polo- 
nicum. Romae. 1975. Pp. xv, 229, 6 plates. 

LANE, DAVID, and KOLANKIEWICZ, GEORGE (eds.). So- 
cial Groups in Polish Society. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1975. Pp. xvi, 380. $15.00. 

MELLOR, ROY E. H. Eastern Europe: A Geography of 
the Comecon Countries. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1975. Pp. x, 358. Cloth $17.50, 
paper $9.00. 

RADZIWILL, ALBRYCHT STANISLAW. Memoriale Rerum 
Gestarum, in Polonia 1632-1656. Vol. 4, 1648- 
1656. Materiaty Komisji Nauk Historycznych, no. 
25. Warsaw: Polska Akademia Nauk—Oddziat w 
Krakowie. 1974. Pp. 340. 

WIERZBICKA, MARIA. Dawne Syntezy Dziejów Polski: 
Rozwój i Przemiany Koncepcji Metodologicznych. 
Monografie z Dziejów Nauki i Techniki, vol. 95. 
Warsaw: Polska Akademia Nauk, Zaktad His- 
torii Nauki i Techniki. Pp. 159. Zt. 96. 

WOLFF, ROBERT LEE. T'he Balkans in Our Time. 
American Foreign Policy Library. Russian Re- 
search Center Studies, 23. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1974. Pp. xxi, 647. $15.00. 


SOVIET UNION 


BORTOLI, GEORGES. The Death of Stalin. Tr. by RAY- 
MOND ROSENTHAL. New York: Praeger. 1975. Pp. 
viii, 214. $8.95. 

BROWER, DANIEL R. Training the Nihilists: Education 
and Radicalism in Tsarist Russia. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 1975. Pp. 248. $12.50. 

CAPOUYA, EMILE, and TOMPKINS, KEITHA (eds). The 
Essential Kropotkin. New York: Liveright. 1975. 
Pp. xxiii, 296. Cloth $12.50, paper $3.95. 

DOLGUN, ALEXANDER, with WATSON, PATRICK. Alexan- 
der Dolgun's Story: An American in the Gulag. 
A Borzoi Book. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1975. 
Pp. 370. $10.00. 

ENGEL, BARBARA ALPERN, and ROSENTHAL, CLIFFORD N. 
.(eds. and trs.). Five Sisters: Women against the 
Tsar. Foreword by ALIX KATES SHULMAN. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1975. Pp. xxxiv, 254, vii. 
$8.95. 

Guten, JEROME M. The Soviet Image of Utopia. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1975. 
Pp. 192. $9.00. 

KOHLER, FOY D., and HARVEY, .MOSE L. (eds.). The 
Soviet Union: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow: A 
Colloquy of American Long Timers in Moscow. 
Monographs in International Affairs. [Coral Ga- 
bles:] University of Miami, Center for Advanced 
International Studies. 1975. Pp. xiii, 220. 
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KROPOTKIN, PETER. Fields, Factories and Workshops 
Tomorrow. Ed., introd., and additional material 
by COLIN warp. New York: Harper & Row. 1975. 
Pp. 205. $10.50. 

MEDVEDEV, ROY A. On Socialist Democracy. Tr. and 
ed. by ELLEN DE KADT. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1975. Pp. xxii, 405, XV. $12.50. 

NICOLAEVSKY, BORIS I. Power and the Soviet Elite: 
“The Letter of an Old Bolshevik” and Other 
Essays. Ed. by JANET D. ZAGORIA. Ann Arbor Pa- 
perbacks, AA 196. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. 1975. Pp. xxi, 275. Cloth $8.95, 
paper $4.95 

SILINSKII, P. et al. (eds.). Voprosy istorii Sibiri 
[Questions on the History of Siberia]. Uchenye 
zapiski, vol. 4, pt. 1. Irkutsk: Geograficheskoe 
Obshchestvo SSSR, Vostochno-sibirskii Otdel, Ir- 
kutskii Oblastnoe Muzei Kraevedeniia. 1971. Pp. 


171. 


NEAR EAST 


BURRELL, R. M, and COTTRELL, ALVIN J. Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan: Tensions end Dilemmas. 
The Washington Papers, vol. 2, no. 20. Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, George- 
town University, Washington, D.C. Beverly Hills: 
Sage. 1974. Pp. 68. $2.50. 

FOLEY, CHARLES, and SCOBIE, W. I. The Struggle for 
Cyprus. Hoover Institution Publications, 137. 
Stanford, Calif: Hoover Institution Press. 1975. 
Pp. x, 198. $7.95. 

GOEDICKE, HANS. The Report of Wenamun. Johns 
Hopkins Near Eastern Studies. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 1975. Pp. vii, 192. 
$12.00. 

HALLIDAY, FRED. Arabia without Sultans: A Politi- 
cal Survey of Instability in the Arab World. Vin- 
tage Books. New York: Random House. 1975. 
Pp. 539. $6.95 

HARKABI, Y. Palestinians and Israel. A Halsted Press 
Book. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1975. Pp. x, 
285. $9.95. . . 

LINGS, MARTIN. What is Sufism? Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1975. 
Pp. 133. $8.50. 

MOORE, JOHN NORTON (ed). The Arab-Israeli Con- 
flict. Vols. 1 and 2, Readings; vol. 3, Documents. 
Sponsored by the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1974. Pp. xxviii, 1067; ix, 1193; xxii, 1248. $95.00 
the set. 

WILBER, DONALD N. Iran: Past and Present. 7th ed; 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1975. Pp. 


ix, 355. $17.50. 


AFRICA 


ANSELL, MEREDITH O., and MASSAUD AL-AFIF, IBRAHIM. 
The Libyan Revolution: A Sourcebook of Legal 
and Historical Documents. Vol. 1, z September 
1969-30 August 1970. Stoughton, Wisc.: Oleander 
Press. 1972. Pp. v, 301. $15.00. 

ASAMANI, J. O. Index Africanus. Hoover Institution 
Bibliographies, 53. Stanford: Hoover Institution 
Press, Stanford University. 1975. Pp. xiii, 659. 
$25.00. 

CHINWEIZU. The West and the Rest of Us: White 
Predators, Black Slavers and the African Elite. 
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New York: Random House. 1975. Pp. xvi, 520. 
$15.00. 

COLLINS, ROBERT 0. The Southern Sudan in Historical 
Perspective. Shiloah Center for Middle Eastern 
and African Studies Ser. Tel Aviv: University of 
Tel Aviv Students Association, for the Shiloah 
Center. 1975. Pp. 101. See rev. of ist ed. (1962), 
AHR, 68 (1963): 534-35. 

DERRICK, JONATHAN. Africa’s Slaves Today. New 
York: Schocken Books. 1975. Pp. 245. $13.50. 
NACHTIGAL, GUSTAV. Sahara and Sudan. Vol. 1, Trip- 
oli and Fezzan, Tibesti or Tu. Tr. introd., and 
notes by ALLAN G. B. FISHER and HUMPHREY J. 
FISHER. New York: Barnes & Noble. 1975. Pp. xix, 

460. $35.00. 

WILSON, DEREK. A History of South and Central 

Africa. New York: Cambridge University Press. 


1975. Pp. x, 342. $4.75. 


ASIA 


ASTHANA, PRATIMA, Women’s Movement in India. 
Delhi: Vikas Publishing House. 1974. Pp. vi, 175. 
Rs. 36. 

BANERJEE, ANIL CHANDRA. Guru Nanak and His 
Times. Patiala: Punjabi University. 1971. Pp. 
245. . 

BENNETT, PAUL J. Conference under the Tamarind 
Tree: Three Essays in Burmese History. Mono- 
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Canada, and Mexico $45.00, foreign $48.00. 

Crass III: Subscription to Recently Published Articles only, $7.00, nonmembers 
$8.00; overseas postage add $1.00. 


Single copies of the current issue and back issues in and subsequent to volume 77 
(1972) can be ordered from the Membership Secretary of the Association at $7.00 
per copy. Issues prior to volume 77 should be ordered from Kraus Reprint Cor- 
poration, Route 100, Millwood, N.Y. 10546. 


Correspondence regarding contributions to the American Historical Review and 
books for review should be sent to the Editor, 400 A Street, S.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. Unsolicited book reviews or review articles are not accepted; a state- 
ment concerning reviewing policy will be found in the issue for December 1970, 
vol. 75, pp. 1889-91. Preliminary inquiries concerning articles are not necessary, 
though authors may find them useful. Attention is urged, however, to a statement 
concerning the kinds of articles the AHR ordinarily will and will not publish; it 
appears in the issue for October 1970, vol 75, pp. 1577-80. The entire text, 
“including footnotes, of manuscripts submitted for publication must be prepared 
in double-spaced typescript, with generous margins to allow for copyediting. Foot- 
notes should be numbered consecutively throughout and should appear in a 
separate. section at the end of the text. The editors of the AHR are the final 
arbiters of length, grammar, usage, and the laws of libel; articles will be edited to 
conform to AHR style in matters of punctuation, capitalization, and the like. The 
editors may suggest other changes in the interests of clarity and economy of ex- 
pression, but such changes are not made without consultation with authors. There 
is no official style sheet for the American Historical Review, but a convenient 
general guide is 4 Manual of Style, published by the University of Chicago Press. 
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ERNESTR. 


The Making 
ofthe | 
Monroe Doctrine 


This totally new inter- 
pretation of the origins of the 
Monroe Doctrine displays 
the extraordinary historical 
imagination of Ernest May. 
The author shows how the 
upcoming 1824 presidential 
election dictated the content 
and meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine in an exceptional 
study relating policymakers 
to political structure. 

“Throughout, it demon- 
strates the shrewd and specu- 
lative mind that Ernest May 
has so often demonstrated." 
— Bradford Perkins 

“May’s book will be- 
come not only amajor work 
on the Monroe Doctrine 
but also a significant example 
of how to write imaginative 
history." — Robert Dallek 

$12.50. 


The Belknap Press of, 
Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
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For complimentary examination copies, 
write on your departmental letterhead to 
School and Library Services, address 
above. Include details on course in which 
you are considering using title requested, 
and advise us where you have seen an- 
nouncement. 


Gay, Peter 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT: 
À Comprehensive Anthology 


The winner of the 1967 National Book Award in history, Peter 
Gay, has edited an anthology of documents of Enlightenment 
culture which is the most complete and wide-ranging collec- 
tion of its kind. “The bibliographic suggestions that accom- 
pany each selection reveal once more Gay’s vast knowledge 
and refined discernment. ... The selections contain much that 
is unexpected and missing from other anthologies. . . . With 
Gay the undergraduate comes into possession of the basic 
texts necessary for an understanding of the Enlightenment, and 
graduate students may be led, by means of the bibliographies, 
to a specialized knowledge of the field....impeccably lucid 
style and persuasive argumentation."—Choice. 

(921915 Biblio., Index $5.95 


Loewenberg, Bert James 

AMERICAN HISTORY IN AMERICAN THOUGHT 
"Loewenberg . . . brilliantly and judiciously mixes details 
and thoughtful generalizations about historians and history 
from Columbus to Henry Adams. Because Loewenberg care- 
fully introduces each subject before analyzing what has 
been written about it, one need not have great familiarity 
with American history to follow his complex ideas. Sym- 
pathy and understanding are apparent on every page.” 
—Library Journal. “Loewenberg’s study of American his- 
torians of history . . . is distinguished by its measured judg- 
ments of events and by its incisive portraits of the makers 
and writers of American history . . . well-written and 
important survey."'—The journal of American History. 
(]20857 $5.95 


Friedman, Lawrence M. 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LAW 


A unique and comprehensive history of American law-its 
origins, substance, procedures, and growth. This National Book 
Award nominee makes clear the contrapuntal balance be- 
tween law and the society it serves, demonstrating the extent 
to which modern law-and modern society—bear the imprint 
of the legal past. "This concise history is nothing less than 
superb. Designed for laymen, it is detailed enough to both 
interest the professional and provide depth, without resorting 
to the turgid prose of most lawyers' books. Friedman is at ease 
with fact, trerd, theory, and policy and he writes well. Good 
bibliographical essay."—Choice. "The book is well docu- 
mented and highly readable, and the author successfully 
shows that law changes with the times and is eternally new."— 
Library Journal. "Professor Friedman's mature and reflective 
book will surely become a standard work in American legal 
history and likely will remain for many years the only general 
treatment of the subject."—James W. Ely, Jr., Vanderbilt Law 
Review. 

[121742 Biblio, index $6.95 


Daniels, Robert Vincent 

THE CONSCIENCE OF THE REVOLUTION: 
Communist Opposition in Soviet Russia 

A history and study of the dissent within Communist Russia 
and of the groups that have opposed its leaders. "An out- 
standing book . . . superbly documented, lucidly written, 
and analyzed with sophistication and insight." —Current 
History. 

D 20387 Biblio. Notes, Index $3.75 


Women in the American 


Economy 
A Documentary History, 1675 to 1929 


W. Elliot Brownlee and Mary H. Brownlee 


This carefully chosen selection of source 
readings explores the diverse patterns of 
women’s participation in the economy 
before the impact of the Great Depression 
and World War II. It illuminates the de- 
veloping relationships between the eco- 
nomic position of women and their legal 
and social status. c. $17.50 p. $4.95 


The Navajos and the 
New Deal 


Donald L. Parman 


A thorough examination of the successes 
and failures of the New Deal with the 
Navajos. Donald Parman's unusual sensi- 
tivity to Navajo culture and psychology 
makes the Indian viewpoint on govern- 
ment policy more understandable to the 
reader than it ever was to the policy 
makers. $17.50 


The Jansenists and the 
Expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France, 1757-1765 


Dale Van Kley 


The expulsion of the Jesuits from France 
between 1761 and 1765 was brought 
about by the determined efforts of a small 
group of Jansenists. How they achieved 
this objective, exploiting Gallican rhetoric 
and anti-Jesuit feeling aroused by the 

La Valette scandal, is the main subject of 
this book. $15.00 


The Politics of 


Catherinian Russia 
The Panin Party 


David L. Ransel 


This absorbing study focusing on the 
career of Nikita Panin|is the first on its 
subject to be based on archival research 
in Leningrad, Moscow, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen. It examines personal and 
familial clienteles as the basic organiza- 
tional units of Russian politics in the age 
of Catherine the Great. $17.50 
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The Reformation 
in the Cities 


The Appeal of Protestantism to Sixteenth- 
Century Germany and Switzerland 


Steven E. Ozment 


* A bold, exciting, and extraordinarily 
useful book .... Ozment has, in this 

work, explained more satisfactorily and 
more profoundly than anyone has yet 
succeeded in doing the attraction of Prot- . 
estantism to townsmen, the manner in 
which it was communicated to them, and 
the process by which it was established in 
towns."—William J. Bouwsma $12.50 
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and Architectural History 


John D. Thompson and Grace Goldin 


A monumental study combining modern 
thinking about hospital design with a 
deep understanding of the architectural, 
medical, and cultural history of the hos- 
pital ward. More than 270 illustrations, 
many never before published, make this 
history extremely vivid. $25.00 


Yale , 


Y 
Yale University Press ` 
New Haven and London ME 
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Images and Enterprise 


Technology and the American 
Photographic Industry, 1839-1925 
Reese V. Jenkins 

Images and Enterprise is the first com- 
prehensive history of the American 
photographic industry covering the 
period 1839-1925. From his access to 
manuscript sources of leading firms 
and personalities, Jenkins traces tech- 
nical changes from the daguerreotype 
to wet collodion and later to gelatin 
photography culminating in the Kodak 
system of amateur photography. The 
study exemplifies how technology, 
science, and business are related within 
a broad historical context. Johns Hop- 
kins Studies in the History of Tech- 
nology $20.00 


The Immigrant Church 


New York’s Irish and 
German Catholics, 1815-1865 


Jay P. Dolan 

Centering on the man in the pew, 
Dolan furnishes a comparative view 
of Irish and German Catholic life in 
mid-nineteenth century New York. 
The Immigrant Church *. . . will help 
readers come as close as possible to 
sensing what it must have been like to 
be involved in the brick and mortar, 
the rhetoric and reality, the sweat and 
the dreams of life in those years.” — 
From the Foreword by Martin E. 
Marty $10.00 


| The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 











The Public Image of 
‚Big Business in America, 
1880-1940 


A Quantitative Study in 
Social Change 


Louis Galambos 
Employing a research technique of 
content analysis to convert the ideas 
appearing in written sources into 
quantitative data, Louis Galambos an- 
alyzes changing public attitudes to- 
ward big business between 1880 and 
1940. He traces the origins and decline 
of the antitrust movement and shows 
how Americans came to tolerate, if 
not favor, large enterprise in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy. With the 
assistance of Barbara Barrow Spence 
$15.00 


Western River 
Transportation 


The Era of Early Internal 
Development, 1810-1960 


Erik F. Haites, James Mak, and 
Gary M. Walton 

Through a systematic and quantitative 
analysis of government documents and 
primary sources, the authors provide 
a detailed portrait of the workings of 
the river transportation system, the 
chief carrier of freight at that time, 
in the American West before the Civil 
War. The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. $12.50 
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The Barristers of Toulouse 
in the Eighteenth Century 
(1740-1793) 


Lenard R. Berlanstein 

This case study of some 300 N 
in the town of Toulouse at the time of 
the French Revolution questions the 
orthodox view of the role of the bour- 
geosie in the Revolution. Using a 
variety of archival and notarial mate- 
rials, Berlanstein recreates the world 
of the provincial lawyer and examines 
his political role. $12.50 


Alto Adige - South Tyrol 
Italy’s Frontier with the 

German World 

Mario Toscano 

Edited by George A. Carbone 
Dealing with the period from 1918 to 
1965, Toscano, the “Grey Eminence” 
of the Italian Foreign Office and one 
of Europe's foremost diplomatic his- 
torians, traces the negotiations in- 
volved in trying to settle the classic 
problems arising from the creation of 
a strategic frontier vis-a-vis an ethnic 
one in the Alto Adige. $16.50 


Feudal Society in the 
Bailliage of Troyes under 
the Counts of Champagne, 
1152-1284 


Theodore Evergates 
The county of Champagne has tradi- 
tionally been regarded as being one of 
the most feudal regions of medieval 
France, Evergates provides a profile 
of feudal society in the southern sector 
of the county during the century and 
a quarter of the county’s independent 
political existence (1152-1284). 
$14.00 


The Chemists and the Word 
The Didactic Origins of Chemistry 
Owen Hannaway 

“This book is unquestionably a highly 
significant contribution to the history 
of science.” — Professor Frederic L. 
Holmes, University of Western Ontario 
Hannaway identifies the origins of 
chemistry as a distinctive scholarly dis- 
cipline with the appearance of Andreas 
Libavius’s textbook, the Alchemia, in 
1597. He explores the motives and 
ideology that informed the writing of 
that landmark in the history of chem- 
istry. $10.00 


new in paperback 


Western Attitudes 


Toward Death 
From the Middle Ages 
to the Present 
Philippe Ariés 2 
translated by Patricia M. Ranum 
“It is an astounding story, told with 
the incisiveness and mastery charac- 
teristic of Ariés’s work.” — New York 
Review of Books 

$6.50 ‘hardcover, $2.25 paperback 


Metahistory 


The Historical Imagination 

in Nineteenth Century Europe 
Hayden White 

“Metahistory promises to stir up his- 
toriographical debate and to become 


a classic in its field. . . . No reputable 
historian should overlook this book!” 
— History 

$15.00 hardcover, $4.95 paperback 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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coming in January '76 
. TwoVolume Paperback 


THE USA: A History of Its People 
and Society, Vol. l-to 1877 
Vol. ll-since 1865 


Peter d’A Jones, The University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


These lively and provocative new volumes narrate the history of 
the American people and the society they created. The emphasis 
departs from the traditional political areas to concentrate on the 
attitudes, fears, and needs of a people as they built a society, 
painfully, over the decades of their history. Violence, tension, 
class and ethnic struggles are not glossed over or ignored. 


Linking chapters and episodes of the American experience, a 
picture is revealed of how the model of equality and liberty 
evolved and broadened to meet new social challenges as the 
people changed over time. These survey texts open up, rather 
than summarize or synthesize or close down the many contro- 
versial questions about America’s past. The author focuses on 
the struggle to create a pluralist democracy in the context of a 
culture of economic abundance, and the dream of continuous 
growth and improvement. 


Comprehensive Teacher's Guides will be available for each volume. 


Hj THE DORSEY PRESS 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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All Things Are Possible 


The Healing and Charismatic Revivals in Modern America 
By David Edwin Harrell, Jr. 


An objective, scholarly history of the pentecostal revival which began in 
America in the läte forties as a healing revival and continues in the 
present-day charismatic movement. An important chapter in American 
cultural history. 320 pages, photos $10.95 


The Etruscans 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 

By Massimo Pallottino 

Translated by J. Cremona 

Edited by David Ridgway 

In this completely updated and newly translated classic study the world’s 
leading Etruscan scholar writes on the origins of the Etruscans, their 
political and social organization, their religion, customs, literature, lan- 
guage, and art. 320 pages, 50 pages illus. $12.50 


Nazism, Neo-Nazism, and the Peasantry 
By Timothy Alan Tilton 

A searching examination of the political, social, and economic culture of 
rural Schleswig-Holstein to determine whether the popularity of Nazism 


there in the 1930s is in danger of resurfacing as neo-Nazism today. 
204 pages $8.95 


China, the Struggle for Power, 1917-1972 
By Richard C. Thornton 


A detailed account of the struggle for power within the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. Traces Mao Tse-tung’s rise to power and the influence of 
Russia, Japan, and the United States on Chinese internal politics. 

416 pages, index paper $3.95 cloth $15.00 


The Rise of Modern Mythology 1680- 1860 


By Burton Feldman and Robert D. Richardson 
Foreword by Mircea Eliade 


A critical history of ideas about myth with generous samples from every 
important writer in the period 1680-1860. Among the mythologists are 
Bayle, Vico, Hume, Blake, and Wagner. There is a lengthy introduction to 
each section and a large bibliography. 

576 pages, index paper $5.95 cloth $12.50 


Indiana University Press 
Tenth and Morton Streets 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
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Middle-class Blacks in a White Society 


Prince Hall Freemasonry in America 
William Alan Muraskin 


In this study of Prince Hall Freemasonry, an order founded 
in 1775, the author seeks to understand the social alienation 
of the black bourgeoisie, which he defines as a love-hate 
relationship between this group and its class peers, the white 
majority, and a corresponding ambivalence toward the black 
lower class, its race peers. 336 pages, $14.95 


Police Reform in the United States 
The Era of August Vollmer, 1905-1932 


Gene E. Carte and Elaine H. Carte 


A textbook on police reform and a contribution to social 
history, this book traces the course of police reform, and 
shows how professionalism, rather than such alternatives as 
unionism or civil service became the standard for contem- 


porary police reform. 160 pages, illustrated, $7.95 


Industrial Imperialism in Italy, 1908-1915 
Richard A. Webster 


What forces impelled Italy, an impoverished country with 
few capitalist or imperialist historical traditions, to engage in 
two world wars and three colonial campaigns during the 
twentieth century? This work identifies the causes of such a 
phenomenon in the “industrial takeoff’ of liberal Italy in 


the late 1890's. 400 pages, $22.75 


The Fascist Ego 
A Political Biography of Robert Brasillach 


William R. Tucker 


One of the most prestigious of the French intellectual Fas- 
cists was Robert Brasillach. Tucker sees in Brasillach's in- 
volvement with fascism a form of anarchic individualism. He 
suggests that, far from being a form of social or moral con- 
servatism, Brasillach's fascism was inspired by an anti- 
modernism that placed the creative individual's sensibilities 
and his ego at the center of things. - 352 pages, $21.50 





C2 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
2 BERKELEY 94720 





FROM CALIFORNIA 


Negro Slavery in 

Latin America 

Rolando Mellafe 

This first general study of slavery 

in Latin America to be made 

available in English covers the period from the Conquest to 
abolition. It describes conditions favorable to the introduction 
of slaves and the development, magnitude, and decline of the 


slave-holding colonies. 192 pages, illustrated, $11.50 


The Emergence of Spanish America 


Vincente Rocafuerte and Spanish 
Americanism, 1808-1832 


Jaime E. Rodriguez O. 


This study of the dissolution of the Spanish empire in 
America is focused on the public career of one man, 
Vincente Rocafuerte. 328 pages, $17.00 


Prologue to Peron 

Argentina in Depression and War, 1930-1943 
Edited by Mark Falcoff and Ronald 

H. Dolkart 


The present collection of articles examines the thirteen critical 
years that separated the ‘‘old’’ Argentina from the ‘‘new’’ 
and made possible the rise of one of the most powerful dic- 
tators in South America. 250 pages, $10.00 


Japanese Urbanism 
Industry and Politics in Kariya, 1872-1972 
Gary D. Allinson 


Allinson’s examination of the sociology of politics in an in- 
dustrializing city in Japan during the century 1872-1972 is the 
first to describe how economic growth alters social structure 
and political behavior. 296 pages, $16.75 


GA UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
D | BERKELEY 94720 
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Great Scientists Speak Again 
Richard M. Eakin 


Great Scientists Speak Again offers 
the ‘‘impersonation lectures” that 
Eakin recently developed for a uni- 
versity course in general biology. The } 
scientists, or ''guest lecturers," are à 
Charles Darwin, Louis Pasteur, 
Gregor Mendel, William Harvey, and 
two lesser known biologists, William 
Beaumont, and Hans Spemann. 

129 pages, 60 illustrations, $6.95 





Marius on the Elements 
Latin Text and Translation 


Translated, Edited, and with an Introduction 

by Richard C. Dales 

This is an edition, with English translation, of a unique 
twelfth century manuscript on the four elements and their 


combinations. 200 pages, $8.50 


Viator 

Medieval and Renaissance Studies, Volume VI 

Edited by Lynn White, Jr. 

Viator embraces all aspects of the period between late 
Antiquity and A. D. 1600, stressing interdisciplinary and inter- 


cultural research. 448 pages, $15.00 


The German Enlightenment and the Rise 
of Historicism 


Peter Hanns Reill 

A study of a large and neglected group of German thinkers, 
this volume traces their encounter with the ideas and ideals 
of the Enlightenment during the period 1740-1790 and con- 
centrates upon the nature of their historical consciousness. 
320 pages, $18.00 


At bookstores 


«fc, UNIVERSITY OF CAUFORNIA PRESS 
<a | — BERKELEY 04720 
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GENERATIONS 
OF AMERICANS: 


A History of the United States 


Keith lan Polakoff, Norman Rosenberg, Grania 
Bolton, Ronald Story, and Jordan Schwarz 


A comprehensive survey of . 
American history from colonial 
times to the present, this book: 


* Covers the significant political, diplomatic and 
economic developments in U.S. history and 
places them within the context of the evolution of 
American society. 


* Gives special attention to the lives of ordinary 
people and to their contributions to American 
history. 

e Includes a rich program of boxed inserts. These 
are drawn from contemporary documents, letters, 
diaries, memoirs, essays, novels and poetry. 


* Is written in a lucid prose which does not 
condescend to students and which will capture 
their attention and imagination. 
* [s beautifully and elegantly designed in a single- 
column format. Charts, maps, photographs and 
photo-essays enrich the text. 
e An Instructor's Manual with test items will be 

: available. 


‚Available February 1976 


Volume! about 425 pages paperbound 
$5.95 (tentative) 
Volume II about 425 pages paperbound 
$5.95 (tentative) 


Combined Edition about850 pages paperbound 
$9.95 (tentative) 


St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 
College Dept. 
P.O. Box 5352 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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New Directions in European Historiography 


by Georg G. Iggers 
With a Contribution by Norman Baker 


Georg Iggers defines the transformation of historical studies in Europe during the twentieth cen- 
tury, especially during the last fifteen years, and in four essays examines carefully the method- | 
ological and theoretical reorientation of certain inzluential European historians. His work is an 
excellent introduction to the contemporary changes in historiography, and in its comparative 
analyses itself makes a contribution to historical studies. $16.00 


The Making of the Diplomatic Mind 


The Training, Outlook, and Style of United States Foreign Service Officers, 
1908-1931 
by Robert D. Schulzinger 


In an effort to understand the’complexities and inconsistencies of American foreign policy today, 
Robert Schulzinger seeks to define the American diplomatic mind and to clarify why it performs 
as it does. His highly original and comprehensive study focuses upon the political behavior and 
intellectual philosophies of individual career diplomats during the early years of the American 
Foreign Service, the historical evolution of professional diplomacy, and the influence of these 
factors upon American foreign policy yesterday and today. $15.00 


The Atlantic World of Robert G. Albion 


Edited by Benjamin W. Labaree; with chapters by John H. Kemble, Archibald R. 
Lewis, William A. Baker, Harold L. Burstyn, Edward W. Sloan, III, Jeffrey J. Saf- 
ford, Clark G. Reynolds, and Benjamin W. Labaree; bibliography of Albion’s writings 
by Joan Bentinck-Smith 


This volume celebrates the close of the half-century since the publication of Albion’s now classic 
study Forests and Sea Power. Nine of his colleagues and former students, among them a medie- 
valist, a naval architect, one Colonial American historian and several of the national period, an 
historian of science and a naval historian, have written broadly based interpretative essays on 
varied aspects of Atlantic maritime history. $14.95 


The Wind Commands 


Sailors and Sailing Ships in the Pacific 
by Harry A. Morton 


Based on the journals, the diaries, the narratives of more than a hundred men and women who 
sailed the Pacific—from Magellan and Drake to William Bligh to Frances Chichester—and his 
own extensive research, Mr. Morton’s wonderfully readable book deals with the special pro- 
hanes and challenges to ships and to men posed by the vastness of the world’s greatest ocean. 
29.95 ; 


Now available in paper 


Graven Images 


New England Stonecarving and Its Symbols, 1650-1815 
by Allan I. Ludwig 


“A valuable effort to appraise a provincial craft in relation to the society in which it fleurished.” 
—The New York Times Book Review. $12.50 


Wesleyan University Press 
Middletown, Connecticut 06457 
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We Americans! 


We Americans 

A Topical History of the United States 
Leonard Pitt, California State University, 
Northridge 

Single Volume _ 

January 1976, 848 pages, illustrated, cloth, 
approx. $12.95 

Volume |—Colonial Times to 1877 

January 1976, 392 pages, illustrated, paper, 
approx. $6.95 

Volume 11-1865 to the Present 

January 1976, 520 pages, illustrated, paper, 
approx. $7.50 


The Black American 

Third Edition 

Leslie H. Fishel, Jr., Heidelberg College 
Benjamin Quarles, Morgan State College 
January 1976, 640 pages, illustrated, paper, 
approx. $7.95 


Affluence and Anxiety 

American Since 1945 

Second Edition 

Carl N. Degler, Stanford University 

1975, 210 pages, illustrated, paper, $4.25 


From Africatothe United States 
and Then... 

Second Edition 

Kenneth G. Goode, University of California 
January 1976, approx. 204 pages, paper, 
approx. $2.95 


For further information write to 
Jennifer Toms, Department SA 
Scott, Foresman College Division 
1900 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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THE IMPROBABLE ERA 
The South Since World War II 
Charles P. Roland 

Here the South since 1940 is viewed by a 
distinguished historian as an era wholly asten- 
ishing for its economic, political, and social 
developments which the traditions of the region 
have managed to endure. 

“A fresh, authoritative interpretation of those 
elusive intangibles that enter into the southern 
mystique."—Dewey W. Grantham 


248 pages / Photographs / $11.95 _ 


THE LADY & THE PRESIDENT 
The Letters of Dorothea Dix & Millard Fillmore 


Charles M. Snyder 


Recently discovered and previously unpublished, 
these letters provide a wealth of raw material for a 
reinterpretation of these two national leaders. 


400 pages / $9.50 


CHICAGO’S 


WHITE CITY OF 1893 
David F. Burg 

A perceptive discussion of the White 
City and its legacy—community, urban 
beauty, cosmopolitanism, and coopera- 
tive endeavor. / January / $17.00 


THE CITY 


IN RUSSIAN HISTORY 
Michael F. Hamm, editor 

Essavs examining the Russian city 
in the preindustrial period, the 19th 
century, and the Soviet period from 
several perspectives. / $17.00 


THE DORR WAR 
Republicanism on Trial, 1831-1861 
George M. Dennison 

An enlightening new studv of this 
constitutional skirmish in Rhode Is- 
land and its implications. / $17.50 


4 


JOHN HUNT MORGAN 


& HIS RAIDERS 
Edison H. Thomas 


A new, balanced view of these con- 
troversial men and their raids. / $3.95 


THE CIVIL WAR 
IN KENTUCKY 


Lowell H. Harrison 


The first account of the war in 
Kentucky. / $3.95 


FRONTIER KENTUCKY 


Otis K. Rice 
$3.95 


LAURA CLAY & THE 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS 


MOVEMENT 
Paul E. Fuller 
512.50 


THE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS OF 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington 40506 
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New Books 


in 
Womens 
Studies 


Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves 
Women in Classical Antiquity 
SARAH B. POMEROY 


"A fascinating catalog of reverence and hostility towards women. 
... GODDESSES, WHORES, WIVES, AND SLAVES is more than a 
sibilantly seductive title. The book is invaluable for its perspective 
and vast store of knowledge which, of course, is Pomeroy's 
knowledge. She has read the musty tomes for us; the least we can 

do is tentatively shelve our feminism and read her highly informative 
and wryly humorous book."—Majcrity Report. “Dr. Pomeroy’s 

book leaves us in her debt. . .. The details she has gathered speak for 
themselves and do not readily leave the mind."—The New York 

Times Book Review. $8.95 hardcover/lllustrated 


Life and Writings of Amelia Bloomer 
D. C. BLOOMER 

New Introduction by Susan J. Kleinberg 
$3.95 paperback/$7.50s hardcover 


The Autobiography of a Sexually Emancipated 
Communist Woman 

ALEXANDRA KOLLONTAI 

Foreword by Germaine Greer 


$2.95 paperback SCHOCKEN BOOKS 
"200 Madison Avenue, NewYork 10016 
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Cornell 
Cd 
ZEN Press 
New from Cornell 


The Socialist Leil 
and the German Revolution 


A History of the German Independent Social Democratic Party, 

1917-1922 

By DAVID W. MORGAN. The German Independent Social Demo- 
cratic Party (USPD) lasted only half a decade, but during these 
years — among the most eventful in modern German history — 
it was close to the center of the public stage. Organized 
chronologically, Professor Morgan’s complete history of the 
USPD takes a realistic but sympathetic look at the left-wing 
socialists and, by dealing above all with day-to-day politics, 
offers an invaluable key to understanding the dynamics of the 
revolution as a whole. $19.50 


and Historiography Essays Presented to D.G.E. Hall 


Edited by C. D. COWAN and O. W. WOLTERS. Dedicated to the 
eminent historian D. G. E. Hall, this volume brings together 
twenty-three original papers by his friends, colleagues, and 
former students. The essays include studies of indigenous 
source materials, linguistic studies, and studies of institutions, 
episodes, and personalities. Among the disciplines represented, 
in addition to history, are anthropology, art history, economics, 
linguistics, and literature. $17.50 


Lala elle A Guide to the Letters, Documents, 
BW and Manuscripts in the United States 


Edited by LOUIS GOTTSCHALK, PHYLLIS S. PESTIEAU, and LINDA 
J. PIKE. “This- fine, authoritative work lists all the known letters, 
documents, and manuscripts written by Lafayette which can be 
found in private and public collections in the U.S.... The items 
are listed chronologically, and the entries give the names of 
the recipients of Lafayette’s letters, concise descriptions of the 
documents or manuscripts, and the location of the material. 
Two indexes usefully complement the book....An indispen- 
sable and long-awaited research tool."—Zibrary Journal $37.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ITHACA AND LONDON 
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With these two textbooks, you and 
your colleagues have introduced 

more than one million students to... 


.. the history of western civilization... 











m f Civilization ` 
Since 1500 i 


THE MAINSTREAM OF CIVILIZATION 


|], SECOND EDITION 


the history of 
the United States. 






IS ERWEITERTE 


THE NATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


THIRD EDITION 





rf, 


i: s 


.. authoritative, comprehensiv ; and superbly 
written contributions to the study of history. 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. New York * Chicago * San Francisco » Atlanta 
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New from 
Colum a 


THE NEWEST EAST EUROPEAN MONOGRAPHS 
STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI, Editor 


LJUDEVIT GAJ AND THE ILLYRIAN MOVEMENT 
This book is a study of the Illyrian Movement—the 
Movement that transformed the cultural and political 
life of the Croatian Kingdom between 1835 and 1849 
—through the life of its best-known leader, Ljudevit 
Gaj. It presents the first study of either the Movement 
or of Gaj in the English language. $12.00 


THE BOSNIAN CHURCH 

A New Interpretation 

JOHN V. A. FINE, JR. 

In this revisionary study, the author refutes the popu- 
lar image of the Bosnian Church as a primary repre- 
sentative of the neo-Manichean heretical movement 
that swept across Europe in the Middle Ages. In addi- 
tion, this study describes the attempts of the Catholic 
Church to destroy the Bosnian Church and the suc- 
cessful Turkish conquest and subsequent Islamization 
of the country. $17 


TOLERANCE AND MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS 
DISSENT IN EASTERN EUROPE 

BEIA K. KIRALY, Editor 

This fundamental work on the problems of religion in 
the context of the history of Eastern Europe consists of 
a series of studies by distinguished scholars in three 
broad categories: |. Religious Intolerance in Chris- 
tendom; Il. Hassidic-Mitnagdic Polemics in the Jewish 
Communities of Eastern Europe; III. Tolerance in East- 
ern Europe. $12.00 


INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE HABSBURG EMPIRE FROM 

MARIA THERESA TO THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
Essays Dedicated to Robert A. Kann 

STANLEY B. WINTERS and JOSEPH HELD 
Compiled by scholars to honor Robert A. Kann, the 
dean of Habsburg historians in the U. S., this book 
contains ten articles representing a range of opinions 
and methods in exploring Habsburg history. Among the 
topics discussed are the intellectual and national 
awakening in Croatia, the progressive aristocracy in 
Bohemia, and Rumanian intellectuals and the ao 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 










From The Free Press 





CHINA IN 


DISINTEGRATION 

The Republican Era in 
Chinese History, 1912-1949 
James E. Sheridan, 
Northwestern University 


The first full study of the republican 
years in China. The concept of 
national integration provides the 
unifying theme. There are complete 
treatments of the Revolution of 
1911, the failure of the Kuomintang 
to reintegrate China, and the most 
thorough discussion of warlords 


and warlordism available in English. 


352 pages $12.95 


THE FALL OF 
IMPERIAL CHINA 


Frederic Wakeman, Jr., 

University of California at Berkeley 
A colorfully written, detailed, and 
analytical social history of change 
in China, from the sixteenth century 
to the twentieth. This book traces 
the development of the imperial 
state from the viewpoint of three 
social classes: peasants, 
merchants, and gentry. 


276 pages $10.95 


THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

An Historical Introduction to the 
Problems of the 1970's 

Edited by Arthur M. Johnson, 
University of Maine at Orono 
“There probably never was a better 
time for such a book as this."' 
—Washington Bookshelf 

Examines contemporary issues such 
as poverty, the quality of life, and 
the development of the American 
economy, through historical 
readings and explanatory essays. 
268 pages $4.95, paper 


THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF MACMILLAN PURLISHING'CO., INC. 
100D Brown Street, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 






AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY, PRESENT 
TO PAST 


- A Narrative with Readings 


and Documents 
Edited by Lloyd C. Gardner, 
Rutgers University 


“... Gardner has organized an 
impressive case for American 
foreign policy as a journey from 
expansion to tragedy to retrench- 
ment....includes materials rarely 
seen in such a collection... 
Gardner has interspersed these 
materials with his own crisp 
narration. He has the talent of 
showing the subtle interrelationship 
of events and of highlighting the 
major questions of the period. . . ."' 


366 pages $5.95, paper 


MEN IN REBELLION 
Higher Governmental Leaders 
and the Coming of the 
American Revolution 

James Kirby Martin, 

Rutgers University 


Why did wealthy, well-educated, 
and distinguished political leaders 
of Colonial America choose a path 
of war and revolution? What drove 
them outside the legal political 
system? Martin suggests that those 
in the political elite who became 
involved in the insurgent movement 
did so because they were frozen 
from the top posts of colonial 
political power. An important and 
unique contribution to our > 
knowledge of the American 
Revolution. 


263 pages $3.95, paper 
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China’s Imperial Past 


An Introduction to Chinese History and Culture 


Charles O. Hucker. Unique in the sweep of its design and scope 
and intended expressly for the general reader interested in human 
history and culture, this panoramic survey traces the vast course 
of Chinese civilization from prehistory to 1850, when China began 
the agonizing transition from old to new. The author's approach 
is primarily interpretive, emphasizing patterns of change and de- 
velopment rather than factual details, but he never loses sight of 
the particularities that made traditional Chinese civilization one 
of the richest in human history. Each of the three major epochs of 
Chinese history is examined in topical chapters on general history, 
political institutions, socioeconomic organization, religion and 
thought, and literature and the arts. Especially notable are the 
many translations, most of them new, of exquisite works from the 
great poets of the T'ang as well as selections from the philo- 
sophical writings, histories, fiction, and poetry of every age. Illu- 
strated. $17.50 


SIANFORD 


1925-1975—Fifty years of scholarly publishing 


b: 


$ A Selective History of the United States 


Bernard A. Weisberger 


PATHWAYS TO THE PRESENT 
A New History of the United States 


This unusually readable text gives students a basic grasp of 
broad themes, main currents, and unanswered riddles. Emphasis 
is on stimulating narration and on raising questions that wil! help 
students deal with contemporary issues of community, authority, 
culture, roles, and tradition. In covering the entire span of 
American history, the chronologically arranged chapters deal 
with some of the pathways to the present—those with the most 
contemporary significance. Essays that pose vital questions open 
and close each chapter; stories within the chapters encourage 
speculation about the issues raised. Shorter than most survey 
texts, PATHWAYS TO THE PRESENT allows great flexibility in 
choosing supplementary materials. Annotated lists of further 
readings; chapter chronologies; maps and photographs. Febru- 
ary 1976. Tentative: 640 pages; $9.95/ paper. Instructor’s Manual. 


Two More New Books 
e Hugh Davis Graham, Editor 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

Party, Ideology, and Reform in American History 
Juxtaposes past and present perspectives on party politics, 
ideology, and reform to illustrate the value of history as an 
orientation to the present. August 1975. 351 pages; $5.95/ 
paper. 


* 


Thomas Parke Hughes 


CHANGING ATTITUDES TOWARD 
AMERICAN TECHNOLOGY 


A collection of source and interpretive materials combining read- 
ings on contemporary viewpoints with selections on attitudes at 
specific times in the past. August 1975. 340 pages; $5.95/paper. 


To request examination copies, write 


to Lilian Schein, Dept. 146. Please 
include course title, enrollment, and 
present text. 


VA 10 East 53d Street 


B Nl New York, N.Y. 10022 
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i Trade and Hemisphere 


sic’ The Good Neighbor Policy and Reciprocal Trade 
Dick Steward 

By use of a country-by-country approach, Steward analyzes 
the Good Neighbor policy and relates both the achieve- 
ments and failures. He places the interrelated reciprocity 
treaties of the New Deal era in the context of the Great 
Depression, foreign economic nationalism, recurrent tides 
of isolationism in the United States, the growing menace 
of Axis power, and an emerging sense of American "na- 
tional mission." 

320 pages $12.50 





Senator Joseph McCarthy and 


the American Labor Movement 


David M. Oshinsky 

Oshinsky describes McCarthy's political career from his 
election as a senator to his censure by Congress. He ex- 
plores the actions taken by labor to counter the senator's 
conservative influence on American politics. 

192 pages $10.50 





The Diplomacy of Annexation 


Texas, Oregon, and the Mexican War 

David M. Pletcher 

This authoritative account and' analysis of three critical territorial disputes of the 
1840s leads to a new overall interpretation of this significant chapter in U.S. 
history. Includes six small sketch maps, an index, and biographical sources con- 
taining archival material, private manuscripts, and government documents cited 
from five nations. 

672 pages $20.00 


A History of Missouri 

Volume III: 1860 to 1875 

William E. Parrish 

Parrish discusses the deterioration of all aspects of life in Missouri during the 
"Civil War and the major social and economic changes that occurred during Re- 
construction. In addition he analyzes progress made by Missouri's blacks, the 
nature of the Radicals’ state constitution, the new directions of education, and 
the Granger movement. 

344 pages $9.50 


Order from your bookseller or: 
University of Missouri Press 
107 Swallow Hall, Columbia, MO 65201 
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Women in Nazi Society 


JILL STEPHENSON, University of Edinburgh 

Jill Stephenson examines the mental picture the Nazis had of women—as home- 
makers and babyproducers—and explains these attitudes partly in terms of the 
Party's feverish conviction that the national birthrate had to be raised if the Third 
Reich were to overwhelm the “inferior” peoples propagating without end in eastern 
Europe. 

1975. 225 pages. $17.50 


A History of the Early Church 


J. W. C. WAND 

Documenting the rise of Christianity as a society, J. W. C. Wand writes about the 
Judaic and Graeco-Roman background, zhe first Christian martyrs, the mystery 
cults—Neo-Platonism and Manicheism—which sprang up as rivals to the new religion, 
the daily life and church worship of the early Christians, and the onset of the Dark 
Ages. 1975 (orig. publ. in cloth, 1937) 300 pages. Index. Maps. Methuen 


UP Pap. $7.50 
Finland and Russia, 1808-1920 


From Autonomy to Independence 
D. G. KIRBY, University of London 


No people know the bite of truth behind Stalin's words "nothing can be done 

about geography," better than the Finns. This selection of documents, incorpora- 

ting much unpublished material together with an extensive introduction by the 

editor, chronicles the embattled Russo-Finnish relationship from 1809 when ; 
Finland first passed into the Russian Empire, to 1920 when Finland and the | 
Soviet Union signed their peace treaty. | 
7975. 300 pages. Studies in Russian and East European History Series $27.50 


The Classical Age of Greece 


N. G. L, HAMMOND, University of Bristol 


This in-depth introduction to the Greek city-state examines the literary conven- 

tions, commercial capitalism, artistic insights, approach to science and philosophy, 

and political tenets of the most inventive and original society in history. 

7976. 250 pages. $27.50 < 


Nobles and the 
Noble Life, 1295-1500 


JOEL T. ROSENTHAL, 
S.U.N.Y.at Stony Brook 


This volume, which includes both 
an original essay by the editor and 
selected documents, traces all the 
political and economic shifts in for- 
tune in the lives of the nobility and 
their quest for security and status, 
beginning from the time Edward I 
began to call his great councillors 
together in a "House of Lords,” 
and ending with the waning of the 
Middle Ages. 
1976. 200 pages. Historical Prob- 
lems: Studies and Documents Series. 
$15.00 


À ABARNES ©9NOBLE 
"HARPER M) ROWE 


10 E. 53rd St., New York, New York 10022 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF LORD ACTON AND 
RICHARD SIMPSON 


Volume 3 


Josef L. Altholz, Damian McElrath 
and James C. Holland, Editors 


This is the third and final volume of 
the correspondence. It contains 328 
letters, beginning in July 1862 and 
ending with Simpson’s death in 1876. 
Most of the letters date from the pe- 
riod of Acton’s editorship of the 
Home and Foreign Review until its 
suppression in April 1864. $39.50 


THE IMPACT OF HITLER 


British Politics and British Policy 
1933-1940 : 


Maurice Cowling 

Making extensive use of the Cham- 
berlain papers, Mr. Cowling describes 
the relationship between party politics 
and the conduct of foreign policy be- 


tween Hitler’s arrival in office and | 


Chamberlain's resignation. He sets 
British policy in the context of Euro- 
pean, Imperial, League, national and 
isolationist sentiments. $42.50 


STUDIES IN THE 
GREEK HISTORIANS 


Donald Kagan, Editor 


Essays illustrating the scope and va- 
riety of Greek historical writing 
consider the major figures from He- 
rodotus to Herodian. The contribu- 
tors approach their subjects from a 
variety of angles—assessing their 
value as historical sources, discussing 
problems of historical method, and 
considering ideas that arise from the 
works of the historians. $14.95 


Now in paperback 


THE SHORTER 
CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


C. W. Previte-Orton, Editor 
Volume 1: The Later Roman Empire 
to the‘ Twelfth Century 
Volume 2: The Twelfth Century to 
the Renaissance 

Each volume $10.95 


THE NEW. CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY 


Volume 1: The Renaissance 1493- 
1520 


G. R. Potter and D. Hay, Editors 


Volume 2: The Reformation 1520- 
1559 
G. R. Elton, Editor 

_ Each volume $10.95 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF THE BIBLE 


Volume 1: From the Beginnings to 
Jerome 


P. R. Ackroyd and C. F. Evans, 
Editors 


Volume 2: The West from the Fathers 
to the Reformation 

G. W. H. Lampe, Editor 

Volume 3: The West from the Refor- 
mation to the Present Day 

S. L. Greenslade, Editor 


Each volume $9.95 
Three-volume set $24.50 


| Cambridge 


/5) University Press 





32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Presenting an entirely new 
approach to understanding 
America’s past and present... 


Chronology 


of the 
United States 


By John Clements 


This handsome reference book records the 


year-by-year evolution of the United States from 
the founding of the Republic in 1789 right up to 
1975. In it, you’ll find a succinct diary outlining 
the significant events of each year—when they 
m place and the circumstances surrounding 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE UNITED 
STATES is more than just another “history” book. You’ll find it con- 
venient to refer to when you need quick answers to questions about our 
nation’s past. The book includes portraits of each President and Vice 
President... brief biographies of the Presidents . . . descriptions of their 
political parties ... year-by-year maps of the states and territories showing 
when they achieved statehood . population statistics . . . data on the 
composition of the Senate and House for any given year... the evolving 
flag . . .-plus other important business, economic, cultural, ‘and political 
data. More than 900 illustrations help dramatize important events. Every 
major force in the American experience is covered: the growth of big busi- 
ness and the labor movement . . . landmarks in science and the arts .. . 
politics and economics in war and peace . . . the rights of women and minor- 
ities . . . westward expansion . . . the immigrants ... the Constitution `. .. 
the shifting balance of power... and much more. 


247 pages, 900 illustrations 814 x 11 format, $14.95 . 
At your bookstore, or use coupon below for free 10-day examination. " 





McGraw-Hill Book Company Wn 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Send me Chronology of the United States (011328-9) for 10 days on approval. In 
that time, I will remit $14.95, plus local tax, postage, and handling, or return the 
book with no further obligation. Special savings: if I remit with this order, plus 
local tax, I understand that McGraw-Hill will pay postage and handling. Same 
10-day return and refund privileges still apply. 


Name 











Address 








City State Zip 


This offer subject to approval by McGraw-Hill and is 
good only in the US. 574724-4080-3 
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A pester’ Man 
A Bret Histor of sert Ds 








In this compact history of western civiliza- 
tion, Professor Greer focuses on the most 
significant experiences in the course of 
western history—those major political and 
social developments, creative ideas and 
works, and artistic and literary events, that 
have shaped and best express our civiliza- 
tion. This Second Edition incorporates the 
latest historical findings and reflects the 
rapid pace of change in the modern world 
in its coverage of such critical issues as 
national liberation movements, space ex- 
plorations, youth culture, women’s move- 
ments, and ecology. The book’s extensive 
illustration program comprises 70 halftones, 
20 maps, and 40 time-lines, all selected to 
reinforce points made in the text discussion 
and to sharpen the student’s sense of 
chronology. 


A Brief History of Western Man 
Second Edition 


THOMAS H. GREER, 
Michigan State University 
Paperbound. 546 pages 


Also available in a two-part paperbound 
format: 


Part One: A Brief History of Western Man, 
Second Edition: To 1650 


Chapters 1 through 8 of the Second Edition 
Paperbound. 335 pages 


Part Two: A Brief History of Western Man, 
Second Edition: Since 1500 


Chapters 6 through 13 of the Second Edition 
Paperbound. 345 pages 


Western Civilization 


\ 


fissan 


Ora Sd Wes Oh 
Teo med 





»Jin their social context 


This two-volume collection of readings gives 
students a different perspective on western 
civilization by focusing on the tangible as- 
pects of everyday life, from ancient Greece 
to the present, The 53 selections—28 in 
Volume | and 25 in Volume ll—are drawn 
frem both primary and secondary sources; 
they discuss vital but often neglected topics 
in western history, including urban life, 
peasant life, work, religion, the roles of 
women and minorities, education, recrea- 
tion, and crime and deviance. The editors 
have provided an introduction for each vol- 
ume, headnotes for each selection, an al- 
ternate topical table of contents, and 
annotated lists of suggested readings. 


The Other Side of Western Civilization: 
Readings in Everyday Life 


Volume I: The Ancient World to the 
Reformation 


Edited by STANLEY CHODOROW, 
University of California, San Diego 
Paperbound. 290 pages 


Volume Il: The Sixteenth Century to the 
Present 


Edited by PETER N. STEARNS, 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Paperbound. 324 pages 


HARCOURT 
BRACE 
JOVANOVICH, 
INC. 


New York * Chicago 
San Francisco * Atlanta 
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WOMENS 


Century of Struggle 
The Woman's Rights Move- 
ment in the United States 
Eleanor Flexner 


“a book to be read by every . 


student in this country, male 
or female.” — Betty Friedan 
The historical silence on 
women and their struggle for 
the vote and other basic rights 
was broken by Eleanor Flexner 
when this book was published 
in 1959. Since then, a new 
generation has joined the 
struggle. This book, newly 
revised and updated, will 
mean as much to them as it 
did to their mothers. 
$15.00 
Belknap Press. 






KS 


Notable American Women 
1607-1950 
A Biographical Dictionary 
Edward T. James, editor 
Janet Wilson James, associate 
editor 
Paul S. Boyer, assistant editor 
A collection of brief lives of 
1359 notable women—from 
Abigail Adams to Sojourner 
Truth to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 
Read how they changed 
their worlds and shaped ours. 
Three-volume boxed edition. 
Cloth, $75.00; Paper, $25.00 
Belknap Press. 


At your bookstore or order 
directly from: 


Harvard 
University Press 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
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The American Historical Association 
| and 
Kraus-Thomson Organization Limited 


are pleased to announce 
FAX à significant new reference series X # 


WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY: A SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ARTICLES continues for article-length literature the concept of the 
original WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY, which will cease publi- 


. cation with the 1961 volume now in preparation. Beginning with the 


1973-74 volume of the new Writings, and continuing in the now available 
1974-75 volüme, articles from more than 400 journals have been classified 
not only into chronological and geographical categories but also into 60 
subject categories defined by scholars. Since the old WRITINGS did not 
include the period 1962-73, a new subject bibliography of articles has been 
prepared to cover the eleven-year "gap." This work, which utilizes the 
subject categories of the other publications, is comprehensive and an in- 
valuable research tool. All the publications include an author index. 


Available December 1975 
WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 1962-1973: A Subject 
Bibliography of Articles. 
4 vols. Washington, D. C.; Millwood, N.Y., 1975. 
LC 74-18954 
ISBN 0-527-00373-5. clothbound $ 275.00 
PRE-PUBLICATION price, until Nov. 1, 1975 l $ 225.00 


Just Off Press | 
-WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 1974-75: A Subject 
Bibliography of Articles. 
Washington, D. C.; Millwood, N.Y., 1975. 
LC 75-22257 
ISBN 0-527-00389-1 clothbound $ 15.00 
Price for AHA Members : $ 13.50 


till Available 


WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 1973-74: A Subject 
Bibliography of Articles. 
Washington, D.C.; Millwood, N.Y., 1974. 
LC 74-13435 
ISBN 0-527-00371-9 : clothbound $ 15.00 
Price for AHA Members $ 13.50 


Subscriptions for 1975-76 and subsequent years are being accepted. 
Please direct all orders and inquiries to: 


Kraus-Thomson Organization Limited 
Millwood, New York ` 10546 
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USE THESE BOOKS 


RESOURCEFULLY 
IN YOUR CLASSES. 


DEATH IN AMERICA 
Edited by DAVID E. STANNARD 


Concerned not merely with death as individual crisis and fate but also 
with attitudes toward death as a dimension of American culture, these 
penetrating essays remedy the historical amnesia characteristic of 
contemporary American notions regarding mortality. 


$3.95 Paper $10.00 Cloth 


An American Quarterly Book 


VIGILANTE POLITICS 
Edited by H. JON ROSENBAUM and PETER C. SEDERBERG 


Our society includes groups who value their place in the system and 
who prefer things as they are. If they believe that people who seek a 
change in social status and approved values are gaining power, they may 
take action—violent action—in defense of the status quo. 


A study of the tactics and personalities of vigilantes and their brand of 
“establishment violence” in the United States as well as Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. ; 


$10.00 Cloth 


THE FAMILY IN HISTORY 
Edited by CHARLES E. ROSENBERG 


‚This book investigates the behavioral options of the family in the past. It 
goes beyond examining the role of the family in determining sexual 
relationships, kinship relations, and child rearing. In addition, it focuses 
en the family as a source of labor arid capital accumulation, as a 
mechanism for the transmission of property, and the imposition of social 
control. 


| $10.00 Cloth 
À Haney Foundation Book 


University of Pennsylvania Press 
3933 Walnut St. < 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
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Poland and the Coming of the 
Second World War 


The Diplomatic Papers of A. J. Drexel Biddle,jr., 
United States Ambassador to Poland, 1937-1939 


Edited by Philip V. Cannistraro, Edward D, Wynot, Jr., and Theo- 
dore P. Kovaleff. President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s appointment in 
1937 of his personal friend and political ally to the chief diplomatic 
post in Poland signaled a significant increase in official American 
concern over the impending crisis in Europe. Biddle served in War- 
saw until the outbreak of war between Poland and Germany, when 
he accompanied the government on its flight into exile. His papers 
from this period, published here for the first time, provide a thor- 
oughly fascinating account of the nature, scope, tactics, and tragic 
impact of the beginning of Nazi aggression. $17.50 


Frantz Fanon 
Social and Political Thought 


By Emmanuel Hansen. A major study that extracts and synthesizes, 
from the rich corpus of his writings, the coherent system of social 
and political thought of the almost legendary revolutionary who 
died in 1961 at the age of thirty-six. Fanon's mature philosophy is 
traced in the course of a life whose principal episodes parallel the 
growth in his vision and influence—from a youth spent under the 
brutal repression of a military dictatorship in his native Martinique, 
through the years of his medical career in France, to the final period 
of revolutionary activity in Algeria, his adopted homeland. $12.00 


The Holy War 


Edited by Thomas Patrick Murphy. The taking up of arms with 
bellicose intent of destroying one’s enemies, in full confidence that 
the shedding of blood is sanctified by divine will, or is at least justi- 
fied by the rectitude of one’s humane cause, is subjected to study, 
in seven original essays, as a recurring phenomenon in the history 
of man, who continues to find ample sanctions for committing acts 
of aggressive violence against the alien-both outside and within his 
culture. Ius, $15.00 


Literature and History in the Age of Ideas 


Edited by Charles G. S. Williams. The scope and diversity of these 
twenty-one original essays—on biblography, conditions of the book 
trade, the history of science and of political theory, general consid- 
erations of historical writing and literary genres, the evolution of 
the Enlightenment and its heritages, and individual works of philo- 
sophes and men of letters—reflect the long and distinguished career 
of George R. Havens, to whom they are presented. They suggest, 
too, and are informed by, a central theme of his scholarship: to 
clarify the complex interactions of books and ideas with the men, the 
material conditions, and the institutions of a France that was evolv- 
ing from reaction to revolution. $17.50 


The New Deal 


Edited by John Braeman, Robert H. Bremner, and David Brody. 
Two volumes of original essays—the first devoted to The National 
Level, and the second to The State and Local Levels—that address 
such questions as: How new, in fact, was Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
New Deal? What alternatives, if any, were really available to its 
principal policy makers? How successful, in the last analysis, was 
the Roosevelt administration in disciplining, liberalizing, and hu- 
manizing capitalism? And what, ultimately, has been the enduring 
effect of Roosevelt’s policies and programs in the shaping of modern 
America. $30.00 the set. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2070 Neil Avenue, Columbus 43210 
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VIOLENCE IN ULSTER : An Oral Documentary _ 
W. H. Van Voris 


“Van Voris has mastered the device of oral history, and he 
utilizes it to tell as much about the Irish troubles as any recent 
traditional history .... His oral sources represent all sides of 
the problem . . .. Those interested in the Irish problem, in 
terrorism, in low-intensity warfare, or in social strife will be 
well served by Van Voris’ documentary” — Library Journal. 
304 pages, photos, cloth, $12.50. 


THE PIGTAIL WAR : American Involvement in the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894 - 1895 
Jeffery M. Dorwart 


“Jeffery Dorwart illuminates one of the major portions of 
his country’s historic policy. His is the first serious treatment 
of the subject — American policy during one of the most 
fateful Far Eastern wars of the late nineteenth century” 

— Robert H. Ferrell. 176 pages, illus., cloth $9.00. 


LAW AND STATE: The Case of Northern Ireland 
Kevin Boyle, Tom Hadden, Paddy Hillyard 


“This is an important book. . . for its clear description of 
events in a part of the United Kingdom, the lessons it 

could teach legislators in emergency or potential conflict 
situations and for its demonstrations of how fragile an 
apparently stable legal system is. It is not just relevant to 
Northern Ireland" — Criminal Law Review. 204pages, $10.00. 


MUGWUMPS , MORALS AND POLITICS 1884 - 1920 
Gerald W. McFarland 


“McFarland identifies the mugwumps as an elite body of ' 
East Coast Republicans who rejected partisan politics begin- 
ning with the Presidential election of 1884. He successfully 
chalenges ‘realist’ and ‘idealist’ interpretations which have 
often portrayed these independents as either pious and * 
naive or as citizens whose credentials for determining social 
priorities were impeccable" — Library Journal. 


296 pages, cloth, $10.00. 
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For history 
that probes, 
_analyzes, and 
challenges... 






NOW 
AVAILABLE 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 
























A History 
ofthe American The Modern 
People, Second Edition America Series 
. Norman A. Graebner General Editor, 
Gilbert C. Fite Dewey W. Grantham 
Philip L. White - The United States 
Shorter by 450 pages, but still 1898-1928 


thorough and analytical. The 
second edition of this success- 
ful text presents a balanced 
and thoughtful appraisal of 
the nation’s development. 


One volume cloth or two 
volumes softcover 
Single volume, 

919 pages, $14.95 

Vol. 1, Origins to 1877, 
466 pages, $7.95 

Vol. 2, 1865 to Present, 
472 pages, $7.95 


J. Leonard Bates 
1976, 352 pages, softcover, $6.95 


The United States 
1929-1945 

Richard S. Kirkendall 

1974, 308 pages, softcover, $5.95 


The United States 
1945-Present 


Dewey W. Grantham 
1976, 352 pages, softcover, $6.95 





Prices subject to change 


your source is 
McGraw-Hill 


College Division McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1221 Avenue of the Americas New York, N.Y. 10020 
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FOLKTALES TOLD AROUND 


THE WORLD 
Edited by Richard M. Dorson 


Folktales Told around the World is the first such 
anthology in English that represents orally told folktales 
collected in the field from traditional storytellers. 

In this volume are more than a hundred tales of storytellers 
from forty-six cultures scattered around the globe. 

1975 700 pages illus. Cloth $17.50 






























THE SINEWS OF INDEPENDENCE 
Edited by Charles H. Lesser 

From the beginning of his command, George Washington demanded 
regular reports on the strength of the various units in the Continental 
Army. Now eighty-nine monthly statistical reports for the period between 
July 1775 and July 1783 have been compiled and edited for this volume. 
1975 288 pages Cloth $12.50 


JUDAISM IN AMERICA 
From Curiosity to Third Faith 
Joseph L. Blau 
In this elegantly written study, the distinguished historian Joseph L. Blau 
determines how the religious tradition of the Jews has been modified by the : 
cultural and religious environment of America. 
Chicago History of American Religion series 
1976 176pages Cloth$10.00 February 












Now in Paper: 


STUDIES ON THE 
INTERIOR OF RUSSIA 
August von Haxthausen 

Edited and with an 

Introduction by S. Frederick Starr 


4 á SNS “MTS Translated by Eleanore L. M. Schmidt 
SOROR ; l | 









Cloth (1972), $15.00 
1975 376puges Paper $4.95 
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YEARS OF PUBLISHING AT 


MINNESOTA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, in its first half-century, has 
published the work of leading authors and editors. A few among many: 





Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn Herbert Feigl Paul E. Meehl 
Bertolt Brecht/ Kurt Adler David W. Noble 

Eric Bentley Clyde M. Christensen Denis Donoghue 
Helen Clapesattle Michael Langham Anne D. Pick 
Michael W. Fox Luther Gerlach/ Andreas Papandreou 
John Clark Donahue Virginia Hine Michael Scriven 
Harold C. Deutsch Ralph Ross | Philip K. Hitti 
Arnold M. Rose Henry Steele Commager ‚Clarke A. Chambers 
Allen Tate Robert Penn Warren William A. McDonald/ 
Boyd C. Shafer Tyrone Guthrie George Rapp, Jr. 
Robert K. Murray Louis Auchincloss Julius Stone 
Wesley W. Spink W. Grant Dahlstrom/ Willard W. Cochrane 
Ancel Keys George Schlager Welsh/ Paul W. Keve 
Anthony Burgess Leona Dahlstrom Donald N. Ferguson 
Walter W. Heller Harold W. Chase Theodore C. Blegen 
John R. Borchert Starke R. Hathaway  : Samuel Krislov 
Harold B. Allen Lewis Thomas H. Albert Hochbaum 


Series bearing the Minnesota imprint include the Minnesota Studies in the Phil- 
osophy of Science, the University of Minnesota Pamphlets on American Writers, 
and others. The widely used Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was 
launched over 30 years ago by the Press. 


What books lie ahead? A Comparative Atlas of America’s Great Cities will be 
published for the Association of American Geographers. Verdi's “Aida”: The 
History of an Opera in Leiters and Documents, collected and translated by Hans 
Busch, is due, and there will be new titles in the 10-volume series Europe and the 
World in the Age of Expansion. Plus works on the history of surgery by Owen 
. and Sarah Wangensteen, on transportation by J. Edward Anderson, on Sweden 
by Franklin D. Scott. And more. 


| THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
PRESS m, 
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HBJ brings you 
EUROPE 


.„.inthe Middle Ages 


This new Third Edition of a classic textbook 
offers a comprehensive, chronological ac- 
count of the political, social, economic, and 
intellectual history of medieval Europe. 
While maintaining the sound scholarship 
and highly readable style that distinguished 
its predecessors, this edition has been 
thoroughly revised to reflect the latest de- 
velopments and research in the field. It 
offers important new perspectives on the 
so-called Dark Ages, tracing the flow of 
goods, services, and ideas from the Scandi- 
navian nations to the Mediterranean World; 
defines, with splendid examples, the high 
degree of cultural creativity that character- 
ized both the Carolingian and Ottonian 
empires; and considers a wide range of 
fields, including art, politics, science, com- 
merce, and jurisprudence, that benefited 
from the contributions of Islamic, Byzantine, 
and Jewish cultures—cultures that added 
further to the vitality of medieval Europe by 
preserving the heritage of Greco-Roman 
civilization. The book also provides a full 
reassessment of the role of the Germanic 
peoples in medieval history, acknowledging 
their original and distinctive contributions 
to European civilization and indicating the 
ways in which they adapted and preserved 
the governmental machinery of the Roman 
Empire. The Third Edition features a striking 
new format and greatly expanded illustra- 
tion program of some 150 photographs, and 
50 maps, charts, and graphs. 


Europe in the Middle Ages 
Third Edition 

ROBERT S. HOYT, 

late of the University of Minnesota 
STANLEY CHODOROW, _ 
University of California, San Diego 
704 pages (probable) | 
Publication: February 1976 


ee án the 
Twentieth Century 


Thoroughly up-to-date in both viewpoint and 
scholarship, this major new textbook cap- 
tures for students the essence of the poli- 
tical, economic, social, and intellectual 
experience of Europe in the Twentieth 
Century. Professor Paxton's balanced ac- 
count of this experience includes coverage 
of traditional historical concerns—war, revo- 
lution, politics, diplomacy, and economics— 
but he also considers such newer areas of 
historical inquiry as social mobility, family 
relationships, deep-seated popular values, 
and aspects of everyday European life. The 
author's largely thematic approach provides 
a distinctly European—rather than nation- 
by-nation—view of the modern period. Fur- 
ther, he treats the last two years of the 
Second World War and the origins of the 
Cold War in a single chapter, thereby estab- 
lishing for students the proper perspective 
on the Second World War as the midpoint 
between 1914 and the present. Professor 
Paxton's narrative is distinguished by its 
lucidity, graceful style, and use of appealing 
excerpts and references from literature, the 
arts, and sciences to exemplify and rein- 
force points made in the text discussion. 
Europe in the Twentieth Century is beauti- 
fully illustrated with some 120 photographs 
and approximately 30 maps. 


Europe 
in the Twentieth Century 


ROBERT O. PAXTON, Columbia University 
651 pages : 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 


New York » Chicago * San Francisco ° Atlanta 
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REVOLUTIONARIES 


E.J. Hobsbawm 


The theory and practice of rev- other violent politics including 
olution in the 20th century. Rev- insurrection and coup d'etat. 
olutionaries traces the course A Meridian Book 
of violent history and action F425/$3.95 
throughout the world, such as a 

-history of communism and com- 

munist parties; anarchism, 

Marx and Marxism; and 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY/EDUCATION 
120 Woodbine Street 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 07621 


"JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 
ON A GEORGIAN PLANTATION 
IN 1838-1839 


Frances Anne Kemble 
Edited, with an Introduction, by John A. Scott 


The famous English actress's fasci- masters. Appendixes. Bibliograph- 
nating account of her life among ical Notes, Index. Maps. 
the slaves on her husband's plan- A Meridian Book 
tation. A realistic picture of the F433/$4.95 
daily operations of the estate 

as a business enterprise, 

and the lives of the sev- 

eral "classes" of 

black slaves and ` 

their white 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY/EDUCATION | E 
0 Woodbine Street 
Gerente New iid 07621 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Explorations in ‚the History of 
AMERICAN RADICALISM 


Edited by 
Alfred E Young 


CH 
hy EM 


M | 
ni iy 


These are original essays written for non- 
specialists by scholars deeply immersed in research 
on radical themes of the revolutionary era. Taken 
together, they do not present an interpretation 
that can be easily labeled. The explorations have 
only begun. The synthesis that may ultimately 
emerge may give us an American Revolution that 
is at once more complex, more meaningful, and 
more eXciting than anything we have imagined. 


from the Afterword by Alfred F. Young 


CONTENTS 
Foreword 
ALFRED F. YOUNG 


I. COMMON FOLK AND GENTLE FOLK 
Social Ghange and the Growth of Prerevolu- 
tionary Urban Radicalism 
GARY B. NASH 
Preachers and Patriots: Popular Culture and 
the Revolution in Virginia 
RHYS ISAAC 
"Qut of the Bounds of the Law" : Northern 
Land Rioters in the Eighteenth Century 
EDWARD COUNTRYMAN 
The North Carolina Regulation, 1766-1776: 


A Class Conflict 
MARVIN L. MICHAEL KAY 


II. PATRIOTS AND RADICALS 
"Ideology" and an Economic Interpretation 
of the Revolution 
JOSEPH ERNST 
Tom Paine’s Republic: Radical Ideology and 
Social Change 
ERIC FONER 
Boston Leaders and Boston Crowds, 1765- 


1776 
DIRK HOERDER 


The "Disaffected" in the Revolutionary 
South 
RONALD HOFFMAN 


III. OUTSIDERS 
The Indians’ Revolution 
FRANCIS JENNINGS 
The Revolution in Black Life 
IRA BERLIN 
The Illusion of Change: Women and the 
American Revolution 
JOAN HOFF WILSON 


Afterword 
ALFRED F. YOUNG 


560 pages. Headnotes, footnotes, bibliography, il- 
lustrations, index. 


ISBN 0-87580-057-2 (cloth) 815.00 
ISBN 0-87580-519-1 (paper) $5.00 


| | Northern Illinois University Press 
aaa DeKalb, Illinois 
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The American University 
Department of History 


in cooperation with the | 
National Archives and Records Service, GSA 
Library of Congress and 
Maryland Hall of Records 


Announces three offerings during 1975-76 of 
THE INSTITUTE: 
INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
ARCHIVES ADMINISTRATION 


National Archives Building 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 8th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


September 15-26, 1975 
January 12-23,1976 (tentative) 
May 11-22, 1976 (tentative) 


For details and application forms. write 
Department of History 

The American University 

Massachusetts and Nebraska Avenues, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 


À 


: Ten Recent Pamphlets 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 





AHA PAMPHLETS—narrative and critical essays, including bibliographical 
guides, on topics in history 


215 Contemporary American History: The United States since 1945 ` 
by Dewey W. Grantham 


260 Religion in America: History and Historiography by Edwin S. Gaustad 
811 Ancient Greece by Mortimer Chambers | 
812 The Roman Republic by Erich S. Gruen 

401 The Culture of Renaissance Humanism by William J. Bouwsma 

425 East European History: An Ethnic Approach by R. V. Burks 

501 Precolonial African History by Philip D. Curtin 

511 Some Approaches to China’s Past by Charles O. Hucker 

513 A History of South Asia by Robert I. Grane 


DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING—essays on approaches to history in the classroom 
2 Teaching History with Film by John E. O’Connor and Martin A. Jackson 


Pamphlets are $1.00 each; payment must accompany order. A complete list of 
titles is available upon request. 


The American Historical Association 
Pamphlet Orders A55 

400 A Street, SE 

Washington, D.C: 20003 


PLEASE SEND TO: 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) ___ 0 00. 


ADDRESS 





ZIP CODE 





I enclose $________ (check or money order; no stamps please) in payment 


for the pamphlets indicated below: 


AHA PAMPHLETS 215 . 260 8311 312 401 425 501 . 
511. . 518. 
DISCUSSIONS ON TEACHING 2. NOTE: After January 1, 1976 


| > pamphlets will increase in price to $1.50 
Please send complete list of titles__ 
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Ohio State University Press 32 
Oxford University Press 2d Cover 
Princeton University 

Press 4th Cover 
St. Martin’s Press 13 
Schocken Books 17 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 15 
Simon & Schuster 4 
Stanford University Press 22 
University of California 

Press 10, 11, 12 
University of Chicago Press 35 
University of Massachusetts 

Press 33 
University of Minnesota Press 36 
University of Missouri Press 24 
University of Pennsylvania 

Press 31 
University Press of Kentucky 16 
Wesleyan University Press 
Yale University Press 5 
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Lists of Doctoral Dissertations in History 


The List of Doctoral Dissertations in History in Progress 
or Recently Completed in the United States, May 1970-May 
1973 was published in July 1974 at $5.00 a copy. This List 
attempts for the first time to give the titles not only of disserta- 
tions in progress but also of completed dissertations that were 
reported during the period covered. It is indexed both by author 
and by subject, thus affording a guide to work at the graduate 
level. 





The Lists for 1964, 1967, and 1970 are also available at 
the prices indicated below. 








Ph.D. Dissertations 

American Historical Association 
400 A Street S.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20003 





I enclose _____ (check or money order) in payment for 
_ 1964 List ___ 1967 Lisi 1970 List ... . 1973 List 





$1.50 each $2.00 each $3.00 each $5.00. each 


Name (please print) 





Address 











(ZIP code) 
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YOUR 
ADDRESS? 





If you are planning to move, please 
let us know six weeks before chang- 
ing your address. Attach address la- 
bel and fill in your name and new 


address below. This will ensure 





prompt service on your subscription. 


Name 





New address 
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full. Carefully culledand Heyard University Press 


European Studies 
from Princeton 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

A Documentary History of The College of Louis-le-Grand 
and Its Director, Jean-Francois Champagne, 1762-1814 
Edited and Translated by R. R. PALMER 


The College of Louis-le-Grand, now the premier /ycée of, France, is the only school 
with a connected history of education from the ancien régime to modern times. It 

was the only schoo! never to close during the French Revolution, and its experience 
offers a new perspective on the fate of educational institutions in times of eine, 
change. $15.00 


ITALIAN INTERVENTION IN THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
JOHN F. COVERDALE 


“A very important contribution based on painstaking archival research and offering 
new insights into a complex and highly controversial problem area. This monograph 

is not only important to historians of modern Spain, particularly of the Civil War and 
the Franco regime, but also to students of Italian Fascism and its policies. Any student 
of foreign interventions in internal civil conflicts would benefit from reading it.” 
—Juan Linz, Yale University $18.50 


THE ORIGINS OF THE LLOYD GEORGE COALITION 


The Politics of Social Imperialism, 1900- 1918 
ROBERT JAMES SCALLY 5 


This book examines the intrusion of imperialist modes of thought into the domestic 
politics of the Edwardian period and the war years. The author analyzes the fusion of 
social-imperialist ideology with the Lloyd George insurgency in the Liberal Party and 
reinforces the hypothesis that European imperialism in this era aligned itself with 
progressive Liberalism to form the chief defense against rising democratic and socialist 
forces. $19.50 


WORSHIP AND THEOLOGY IN ENGLAND R 
From Andrewes to Baxter and Fox, 1603-1690 
HORTON DAVIES 


This volume completes the only EEE EN study of Christian theologies and 

forms of worship in England from the Reformation to the present day. In a compar- 

ative analysis which involves an investigation of the traditions of Anglicanism, Puri- 

tanism, Sectarianism, and Roman Catholicism, the author discusses ecclesiologies, 

ue architecture, spirituality, the role of preaching, and “cultic controversies.” 
25.00 


et mn 


Now in Paperback 

THE DEATH OF COMMUNAL LIBERTY 

A History of Freedom in a Swiss Mountain Canton 

BENJAMIN R. BARBER 

“Both fascinating history and a far-ranging tract for our times—an unusual 

achievement.” —Foreign Affairs Paper, $3. 95 * Cloth, oe | 
DEE: 


Write for our new History Catalogue. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS Nr P3, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540  . ! | 
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